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THE   CHAP-BCX)K   AND   ITS   OUTGROWTHS- 

BY   THEODORE   U   DEVINNE. 


Searches  after  novelties  in  book- 
making  have  brought  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  the  old  English  chap- 
books,  whose  illiterate  readers  had 
little  fault  to 
find  with  worn 
types  and  din- 
gy paper,  with 


jemmy6'nancy 


muddy   press- 
work   and  the 
crudest    forms 
of     engraving. 
Shabby  as  they 
were  from   lit- 
erary and  me- 
chanical points 
of  view,   chap- 
books    found 
eager   buyers 
for  more  than 
three  centuries, 
even  if  the  critical  did  refiise  them  ad- 
mission to  catalogues  and  libraries  and 
put  them  outside  the  pale  ofliterature. 
The  late  Andrew  Tuer  of  London  con- 
sidered them  as  valuable  exhibits  of 


OF 


Yarmouth. 


the  uneducated  taste  for  books  and 
republished  a  few  with  all  their  fea- 
tures of  quaintness.  It  is  from  his 
"Olde  Tayles  Newly  Relayted*'  that 
these  examples 
have  been  cop- 
ied. Words 
need  not  be 
wasted  on  the 
great  silliness 
of  the  matter 
and  the  manner 
of  the  early 
chap-book,  but 
it  is  not  at  all 
out  of  place 
here  to  say  that 
its  crude  typog- 
raphy, as  illus- 
trated by  Tuer, 
justly  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  beginning   of 


the  revival  of  bold  and  black  printing, 
which  was  afterward  developed  on 
other  lines  by  William  Morris  and  his 
disciples. 
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To  give  the  correct  old-style  flavor 
to  these  reprints,  Tuer  had  to  repro- 
duce the  old  wood  cuts,  and  to  en- 
grave and  sometimes  to  cast  the 
types  most  needed.  A  bold-faced 
italic  of  large  size,  graced  with  Flem- 
ish mannerisms  of  long  swash-letters, 
was  his  favorite  type  for  display,  but 
he  used  other  forms.  His  unknown 
engraver  of  the 
wood  cuts  went 
to  his  task  sjrm- 
pathetically,  and 
made  illustra- 
tions  to  match 
the  types,  which 
were  truthfully 
presented  to  the 
amused  reader  on 
coarse  and  spon- 
gy paper  with 
black  presswork, 
and  in  bindings 
appropriately 
rude. 

There  are  three 
typographic  imi- 
tations of  the 
crudely"  formed 
letters  of  the  old 
chap-book,  made 
by  rival  type  founders.  They  are  known 
as  Post,  Blanchard  and  Plymouth, 
and  all  of  them  find  great  favor  with 
the  advertiser.  The  uncritical  reader 
rashly  assumes  that  these  chap-book 
faces  must  be  of  the  genuine  and  cor- 
rect old-style  pattern  because  they 
are   so   preposterously   boorish   and 


tmcouth.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  they 
are  "catchy,"  and  they  make  the 
reader  stare.  To  the  commercial 
printer  the  chap-book  faces  present 
another  advantage;  ungainly  prac- 
tices in  composition,  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  with  types  of  the  usual 
form,  lend  an  additional  attraction 
to  coarse  styles  of  type  that  can  be 
quicklyand  cheap- 
ly composed  by 
any  inexpert. 
Careless  types 
are  helped  by 
careless  composi- 
tion. 

The  Puritan  title 
page  seems  to  be 
the  outgrowth  of 
the  chap-book. 
The  restrictions 
put  on  printing 
by  Star-Chamber 
decrees  of  the 
early  seventeenth 
century  provoked 
the  establishment 
in  garrets  and 
cellars  of  numer- 
ous secret  prints" 
ing  houses  that 
were  then  known  as  "holes,'*  and 
many  of  the  printers  in  these  holes 
had  their  preliminary  training  in  the 
chap-book  school  and  in  no  other. 
They  were  not  restrained  by  typo- 
graphic rules  or  traditions,  and  neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  indulge  in 
whimsical  freaks.  Types  sorely  needed 
were   hard    to    buy,    for    the   type- 
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founders  also  wererestricted.  Printers 
were  often  in  straits  for  want  of  large 
quadrats,  especially  of  those  needed 
for  the  large  types  of  display,  but 
they  evaded  this  difficulty  by  a  simple 
method.  It  was  easier  to  space  single 
types  than  to  justify  in  substitutes  for 
large  quadrats  at  the  ends  of  short 
lines. 
Over-wide  spac- 
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mg  is  now  es- 
teemed by  ama- 
teurs as  an  ad- 
ditional grace. 
Not  content 
with  spacing 
out  large  types 
to  the  full 
width  of  the 
measure,  sin- 
gle letter  spac- 
ing is  often  or- 
dered for  types 
of  the  smallest 
size.  Quadrats 
of  large  size  are 
prescribed.  The 
em  quadrat  at 
the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph 

is  s«PP«s3ed;  HARPLIkJ^  BROTHLFJ 

its  first  letter  ^  ^-       -       __     -       _ 

must  be  made 


r    V 


flush  with  the  left  side  of  the  page. 
Nor  does  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph 
escape  the  rule;  it  can  have  no  quad- 
rats, but  must  be  filled  with  unmean- 
ing ornament. 
Under  the  guidance  of  two  eminent 


American  artists,  who  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  rude  simplicity  of  early 
English  printing,  the  good  features  of 
the  chap-book  have  received  additional 
development.  Under  their  hands  the 
clownishness  of  the  chap-book  mak- 
ers disappears  completely.  They  give 
us  the  firm,  strong  lines  and  the  di- 
rectness of  the 
block  -  book 
printers  of  the 
fifteenth  centu- 
ry, but  their  or- 
namentation is 
invariably  of  a 
late  r  date; 
their  favorites 
are  the  some- 
what hackney- 
ed pot  or  bask- 
et  of  flowers, 
the  cornucopia, 
hanging  gar- 
lands,  and 
other  stock 
pieces,  which 
retained  some 
favor  even  as 
late  as  the  year 
1800. 

One  feature 
of  this  Puritan 
style  is  the 
complete  reversal  of  accepted  notions 
about  the  display  of  words.  Con- 
necting particles  like  tAe,  of,  by,  and, 
etc.,  heretofore  made  as  catch-lines,  or 
put  in  the  smallest  types  to  show 
their  relative  inferiority,    are   set  in 
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lower  case  italic  between  or  before 
words  in  capitals  of  full  size.  Why 
small  capitals,  that  are  better  mates 
for  the  fiill  capitals,  are  not  selected 
cannot  be  explained.  Sometimes  these 
particles  in  italic  lower  case  are 
spaced,  even  in  positions  where  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  need  for 
their  spacing.  The  object  sought 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  harsh 
contrasts  of  size,  form  and  color. 

The  lettering  approved  by  Pyle  is 
that  of  the  improperly  named  Fif- 
teenth century  face,  which  was  re- 
vived under  his  direction.  The  en- 
graved lettering  of  Bradley,  noticeable 
not  so  much  for  its  form  as  for  its  ar- 
rangement of  lines,  shows  a  great  dis- 
dain of  the  rules  now  accepted  for  the 
display  of  words,  the  division  of  the 
words  in  syllables,  and  the  position  of 
the  words  in  blank  space.  His  en- 
graved words  may  be  huddled  in  a 
comer  as  on  an  old  Greek  coin ;  his 
letters  in  type  may  be  spread  apart 
until  their  connection  with  one  an- 
other is  not  apparent  at  first  glance. 
The  line  often  large  letters,  compactly 
set  and  filling  the  measure,  may  be 
followed  by  a  line  of  but  six  small 
letters  unduly  spaced  to  fill  the  same 
measure.  Words  in  every  line  of  dis- 
play must  always  make  a  long  line. 
When  the  line  of  ageneral  heading  has 
too  few  characters,  that  line  must  be 
inclosed  in  a  black  rule  border  to  the 
full  width.  Very  thick  and  black 
dashes  of  double  rule,  or  lines  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  may  be  freely  used 
between  lines  of  type.  This  style  of 
composition  is  known  in  the  trade  as 


the  Bradley  style,  but  it  is  riot  certain 
that  every  feature  of  it  has  his  entire 
approval.  It  attracts  attention  now 
by  reason  of  its  novelty,  and  it  finds 
its  greatest  admirers  among  adver- 
tisers. It  is  occasionally  found  in 
newspapers,  but  rarely  in  the  standard 
book.  Whether  it  will  be  tolerated 
as  of  good  form  by  the  readers  of  the 
next  generation   is  a  question. 

THE  RAGGED  TITLE. 

For  this  form  of  title  a  new  name 
is  requirt4i  ^^^  ^^  word  but 
ragged  so  plainly  defines  the  title 
with  an  uneven  edge  at  the  right  ends 
of  lines.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  odd 
lettering  sometimes  found  on  old 
coins,  titles,  and  tablets,  in  which  a 
large  and  irregular  design  allowed 
scant  space  for  letters.  In  some  of 
them  the  letters  seem  to  have  been  a 
late  afterthought.  They  were  placed 
anywhere  to  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome 
addition  when  the  main  feature  of  the 
design  had  been  completed. 

In  some  of  the  legends  the  letters 
are  disjointed  without  regard  to  sylla- 
bles, and  arranged  vertically,  singly  or 
in  rows  of  twos  or  threes,  wherever 
there  was  any  vacant  space.  When  a 
large  illustration  nearly  fills  the  out- 
side cover  of  a  book,  and  leaves  no 
space  for  lettering  above  or  below,  a 
similar  liberty  has  to  be  taken,  and 
the  words  have  to  be  wedged  in  every 
chance  vacancy  that  may  be  found 
on  either  side.  The  great  audacity  of 
this  treatment  has  provoked  typo- 
graphic imitation,  which  began  by 
placing  one  or  more  letters  of  a  word 
by  the  side  of  an  over-large  cut  or 
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initial,  and  ended  by  breaking  up 
words  in  ragged  vertical  rows  on  the 
side  of  blank  pages  that  contained  no 
cut  or  initial,  in  which  position  there 
could  be  no  proper  warrant  for  this 
mutilation. 

The  few  admirers  of  this  disorderly 
method  of  arranging  types  say  that  it 
gives  piquancy  to  print;  that  it  is  a 
fair  reproduction  of  an  old-time  man- 
nerism ;  that  it  is  artistic,  and  a  pleas- 
ing change  from  the  insipid  monotony 
of  orderly  composition.  To  readers 
who  have  been  taught  that  divisions 
of  words  should  be  avoided  or  made 
on  syllables  only,  and  that  there 
should  be  at  least  an  attempt  at  sym- 
metry  by  making  letters  fit  the  space 
to  be  occupied,  the  ragged  title  seems 
a  studied  aflFectation  of  quaintness. 
There  are  old  manuscripts  in  which 
broken  words  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  huge  initials,  but  that  breaking 
was  often  condoned  by  the  charms  of 
bright  color  and  a  graceful  floriation 
around  letters  of  curious  design — 
graces  not  to  be  reproduced  by  me- 
chanical types  in  black  ink. 

For  modem  titles  in  type  there  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  this  raggedness. 
The  early  printers  made  lines  uneven 
because  they  did  not  have  spaces  ol 
different  widths;  the  ragged  outline 
at  the  right  was  a  confessed  blemish, 
and  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  frequent  abbreviations. 


In  many  modem  imitations  of  this 
fashion  the  raggedness  at  the  right  is 
needlessly  exaggerated.  In  the  Bible 
of  Forty-Two  Lines  the  ragged  end- 
ings are  noticeable,  but  are  not  offen- 
sive, nor  are  they  eyesores  even  in  the 
graceless  books  of  Ther  Hoemen.  A 
desire  to  mitigate  the  irregularity  is 
evident  in  each  illustration.  When 
spaces  of  different  widths  were  invent- 
ed (about  1840),  printers  everywhere 
adopted  the  new  practice  of  making 
the  lines  of  text  of  uniform  length,  and 
this  practice  has  been  continued  with- 
out change  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  too  late  now  to  re- 
vive the  deservedly  obsolete  fashion. 

The  preference  always  given  by 
readers  to  printing  over  manuscript  is 
fairly  earned  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
letters  and  the  precision  of  its  lines 
and  pages.  Printed  words  in  ordinary 
text  types  do  not  compel  the  study 
and  identification  of  each  letter;  they 
are  read  at  first  glance.  To  vary  the 
shape  of  each  letter,  or  to  mangle 
words  by  queer  divisions,  increases 
the  difficulty  of  reading.  Yet  there 
are  amateurs  who  maintain  that  the 
raggedness  of  outline  which  is  tma- 
voidable  in  manuscript  and  type- 
writing should  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  superior  taste  that  dis- 
dains the  restraints  of  usage  and  the 
rules  of  grammar. 


-^-^i 


While  we  are  reflecting  about  style, 
we  naturally  think  of  Walter  Pater, 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
whom  many  living  persons  honor  as 
an  arbiter  from  whose  decision  no  ap- 
peal lies. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  given 
us  a  beautiful  edition  ofWalter  Pater's 
works  (limited  to  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  copies  and  published  in 
1901),  with  fascinating  type,  restful 
to  the  eye,  and  boasting  of  a  binding 
of  the  provoking  English  sort,  intend- 
ed to  be  supplanted  later  by  some- 
thing serious  and  durable.  I  fell  in  love 
with  it  at  first  sight  in  a  charming 
shop  on  the  Strand,  recently  estab- 
lished by  a  firm  which,  after  long  de- 
lay, removed  thither  from  a  secluded 
den  in  the  remote  regions  of  Padding- 
ton  Green,  where  for  many  years  they 
had  hidden  themselves  for  reason  ol 
characteristic  English  conservatism, 
hard  for  us  to  understand.  Our  own 
book  dealers  move  about  without 
the  slightest  concern,  save  only  to  be 
among  the  buyers.  I  have  followed 
one  of  them  from  Broadway  and 
Eighth  street  to  Forty-second  street, 
thence  southerly  in  a  devious  line  to 
the  financial  precincts  of  New  Street, 


and  thence— I  may  be  obUged  to  pur- 
sue him  to  Fort  Washington  or  per- 
haps to  Yonkers.  Thus  far  can  I  go, 
but  no  farther. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  New  York- 
ers cannot  have  such  delectable  shops 
as  those  we  encounter  in  so  many  of 
the  London  streets.  To  rove,  ramble 
and  revel  in  and  about  the  shelves  of 
those  snug  and  seductive  little  store- 
houses is  a  deUght,  although  it  is  like- 
wise a  torture  to  the  covetous  biblio- 
phile whoisobUgedto  count  his  assets 
with  care  and  to  reckon  how  far  his 
modest  letter  of  credit  will  carry  him. 
The  proprietors  never  bore  a  visitor. 
The  chance  caller  may  roam  and 
browse  among  the  treasures  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  without  even 
the  shadow  of  soUcitation,  for  the 
vendors  are  passing  wise  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  book-buyer's  nature. 
That  individual  loves  to  make  his 
own  selections,  and  resents  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  salesman,  usually  un- 
welcome. Many  a  time  and  oft  one 
rejects  a  book  with  disdain  because  of 
an  attempt  to  force  its  purchase.  Our 
English  friends  have  learned  the  art  of 
skillful  innuendo.  When  you  take 
from  its  resting  place  on  the  shelf  some 
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precious  volume  which  causes  the 
heart  to  palpitate,  and  timidly  in- 
quire about  the  price,  they  almost 
apologize  for  even  mentioning  such  a 
thing.  Experiences  like  these  brighten 
the  life  of  the  book-lover. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating that  there  is  any  disagreeable 
quality  in  our  great "  book-stores  "  or 
any  lack  of  courtesy  exhibited  by  the 
persons  in  charge  of  them.  The  con- 
trary is  the  truth.  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  are,  in  a  way,  too 
stately,  too  imposing.  They  are  not 
real  "shops."  But  I  know  of  one  or 
two  not  far  away,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
you  where  they  are,  for  several  obvi- 
ous reasons. 

The  portrait  of  Walter  Horatio 
Pater,  prefixed  to  Volume  VII  of  this 
Collected  Edition  of  his  Works,  gives 
the  impression  that  he  may  be  the 
manager  of  a  base-ball  nine  or  of  a 
dime  museum.  The  head  is  good,  but 
the  moustache  is  incomprehensible,  of 
a  fashion  once  popular  in  the  Bowery. 
We  should  not  be  asked  to  accept 
views  of  style  uttered  by  any  one  wear- 
ing such  an  unlovely  moustache.  De- 
spite the  possession  of  this  atrocious 
deformity.  Pater  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
commandingauthorities  before  whom 
we  are  expected  to  abase  ourselves, 
and  to  whom  we  must  give  unques- 
tioning obedience.  But  with  the  calm, 
unblushing  confidence  of  the  simple 
American,  I  venture  to  object  to  his 
calling  some  of  his  essays  about  au- 
thors, "Appreciations."  In  one  sense, 
an  appreciation  of  a  person  is  only  "a 
just  estimate"  of  him.    The  phrase. 


however,   seems  to    be  affected  and 
artificial. 

Will  it  be  regarded  as  presumptuous 
to  dissent  from  some  of  the  dicta  of 
this  literary  autocrat  ?  "  Any  writer," 
he  says,  "worth  translating  at  all, 
has  winnowed  and  searched  through 
his  vocabulary,  is  conscious  of  the 
words  he  would  select  in  systematic 
reading  of  a  dictionary,  and  still  more 
of  the  words  he  would  reject  were 
the  dictionary  other  than  John- 
son's; and  doing  this  with  his 
peculiar  sense  of  the  world  ever 
in  view,  in  search  of  an  instru- 
ment for  the  adequate  expression  of 
that,  he  begets  a  vocabulary  faithful 
to  the  colouring  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  original." 

To  an  unsophisticated  intelligence 
this  utterance  is  obscure  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  it  may  be  elucidated  after 
a  little  study.  One  may  doubt  whether 
a  man  who  writes  from  a  full  mind 
and  with  a  strong  impulse  should 
trouble  himself  greatly  about  a  dic- 
tionary, whether  it  be  Johnson's  or 
one  of  those  modem  encyclopaedias 
masquerading  as  a  dictionary.  If  his 
thoughts  are  worth  expressing  at  all, 
he  must  send  them  forth  in  his  own, 
natural  way,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sult/oAnsoii  or  the  Century y  or  even 
that  convenient  Thesaurus  which  the 
good  old  Doctor  Roget  devised  for  the 
aid  of  those  who  are  wanting  in  ver- 
bal inspiration.  He  should  leave  such 
things  to  the  school  boy  strugging 
with  his  weekly  composition. 
The  difficulty  about  Pater  and  his  kind 
is  that  they  lose  the  natural  in  their 
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devotion  to  the  formal.  They  become 
mere  dispensers  of  literary  millinery. 
They  seem  always  to  be  thinking,  not 
of  what  they  are  saying  but  of  how 
they  are  saying  it.  As  Edmund  Gosse 
well  says,  it  means  the  loss  of  the 
simplicity  and  freshness  of  the  real 
style  worth  cultivating.  It  is  not 
really  of  as  much  importance  how  one 
says  a  thing  as  whether  it  is  worth 
saying  at  all.  One  may  take  infinite 
pains  about  the  manner,  but  men 
look  chiefly  for  the  substance  of 
things  rather  than  the  method  of  pre- 
senting them.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Mr.  Cleveland's  official  style 
was  as  bad  as  anjrthing  of  the  sort 
could  be,  because  it  was  saturated 
with  an  awkward  formality,  no  doubt 
a  relic  of  the  elaborate  Presbjrterian 
sermons  ol  his  worth  sire.  But  his 
utterances  told,  because  he  usually 
had  something  strong  and  sensible  to 
say.  When  he  was  really  aroused,  he 
dropped  his  forms  and  spoke  with  a 
force  and  dignity  rarely  equalled.  Few 
who  heard  it  will  forget  the  impres- 
sion which  upon  the  eve  of  the  election 
of  1896  he  made  upon  his  hearers  in 
his  Princeton  address,  as  he  said  earn- 
estly, "When  the  attempt  is  made  to 
delude  the  people  into  the  belief  that 
their  suffrages  can  change  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws,  I  would  have 
our  universities  and  colleges  proclaim 
that  those  laws  are  inexorable  and 
far  removed  from  political  control.'* 
On  that  occasion,  he  surely  attained 
the  purest  and  most  convincing  elo- 
quence ;  an  eloquence  like  that  of  Lin- 
2ohi  at  Gettysburg,  which  has  sur- 


vived the  polished  phrases  of  Everett, 
although  it  is  said  that  it  was  by  no 
means  effective  in  its  delivery.  Both 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley  were  more  facile  speakers  than 
Grover  Cleveland,  but  neither  of  them 
was  more  eloquent  in  the  true  sense. 

It  is  a  long  ramble  from  American 
Presidents  to  Oxford  Fellows.  Re- 
turning to  Pater,  we  find  him  saying : 
"Racy  Saxon  monosyllables,  close  to 
us  as  touch  and  sight,  he  will  inter- 
mix readily  with  those  long,  savour- 
some  Latin  words,  rich  in  'second  in- 
tention.' "  But  the  misfortune  of  it  is 
that  when  a  man  pauses  to  bethink 
himself  of  his  Saxon  monosyllables 
and  his  savoursome  Latin  words,  he 
may  as  well  put  up  his  shutters  and 
close  his  little  shop.  He  has  lost  his 
spontaneous  life,  he  has  become  a 
mere  juggler  of  words,  and  he  is  no 
better  than  Antonio  de  Guerara  or 
John  Lyly  of  Euphuistic  fame.  He  is 
a  specimen  of  affectation,  devoid  of 
soul  and  animation.  The  best  way  to 
write  is  to  write  honestly,  simply  and 
directly,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
men  talk  to  their  fellows.  If  you  wish 
to  tell  somebod3^  anjrthing  worthy  of 
the  telling,  you  say  it  to  him  in  such  a 
that  he  may  readily  comprehend  your 
meaning,  and  that,  I  conceive,  is  the 
secret  of  style. 

Pater  eulogizes  Flaubert,  as  might 
be  expected,  and  Flaubert  is  a  master 
of  form,  lacking  genuine  strength, 
heartiness  and  vitality.  Perhaps  Pat- 
er's own  words  may  illustrate  my 
meaning,  when  I  say  that  the  melo- 
dious combination  of  words  into  sen- 
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tences  is  not  the  only  thing  which  a 
writer,  intent  on  giving  a  message  to 
mankind,  must  aim  to  accomplish. 

"Style,"  said  Pater,  *'in  all  its  va- 
rieties, reserved  or  opulent,  terse, 
abundant,  musical,  stimulant,  aca- 
demic, so  long  as  each  is  really  char- 
acteristic or  expressive,  finds  thus  its 
justification,  the  sumptuous  good 
taste  of  Cicero  being  as  truly  the  man 
himself,  and  not  another,  justified,  yet 
insured  inalienably  to  him,  thereby,  as 
would  have  been  his  portrait  by 
Rafaelle  in  fiiU  consular  splendor,  in 
his  ivory  chair.'*  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  deadly  decadence  of  what 
we  may  style  the  dictionary  school, 
dull  and  depressing,  a  perplexing 
Pater-song,— style  gone  mad.  We 
cannot  imagine  Shakespeare,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Sir  Thomas  Browne  drivelling 
in  like  fashion. 

Mr.  Gosse,  whose  taste  is  unques- 
tionable, has  uttered  a  more  cautious 
opinion,  and  perhaps  his  mild  criti- 
cism is  sufficiently  severe.  He  says  of 
Pater :  "He  exhausted  himself  in  the 
research  after  absolute  perfection  of 
expression,  noting  in  the  extreme  re- 
finement fine  shades  of  feeling  and 
delicate  distinctions  of  thought  and 
sentiment.  His  fault  was  to  over- 
whelm his  sentences,  to  annex  to  them 
too  many  parenthetical  clauses  and 
adjectival  glosses.  He  was  the  most 
studied  of  the  English  prose- writers  of 
his  time,  and  his  long  drawn  style  was 
lacking  in  simplicity  and  fi-eshness." 

Andrew  Lang,  with  his  light  and 
airy  touch,  has  mildly  ridiculed  the 
Pater  cult  in  his  graceful  essay  on 


How  to  Fail  in  Literature.  He  quotes 
thus  from  the  solemn  dictator :  **  The 
otiose,  the  facile  surplusage ;  why  are 
these  abhorrent  to  the  true  literary 
artist,  except  because,  in  literary  as  in 
all  other  art,  structure  is  allimportant , 
felt  or  painfully  missed,  everywhere  ?— 
that  architectural  conception  of  work, 
which  foresees  the  end  in  the  beginning, 
and  never  loses  sight  ot  it,  and 
in  every  part  is  conscious  of  all 
the  rest,  till  the  last  sentence 
does  but,  with  undiminished  vig- 
our, unfold  and  justify  the  first— a 
condition  of  literary  art,  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  another  quality 
of  the  artist  himself,  to  be  spoken  of 
later,  I  shall  call  the  necessity  of  mind 
in  style."  Mr.  Lang  gently  suggests 
that  in  certain  kinds  of  literary  work, 
one  must  **  often  have  to  forget  Mr. 
Pater,*'  and  he  tells  us  wisely  that 
Montaigne  would  be  ruled  out  on  any 
such  theory,  and  that  the  **  concen- 
trated and  structural  style"  occupies 
a  province  by  itself,  while  the  allusive 
style  has  another  place.  It  is  wrong 
to  use  either  style  inappropriately. 
My  own  belief  is  that  Mr.  Pater  is 
a  melancholy  monument  to  mistaken 
.mannerism.  He  has  no  hold  upon 
men  and  he  is  destined  to  attain  the 
immortality  of  those  who  are  the  ex- 
amples of  degeneracy  in  their  age. 

**To  divert  at  any  time  a  trouble- 
some fancy,  run  to  thy  books,  they 
presently  fix  thee  to  them,  and  drive 
the  other  out  of  thy  thoughts.  They 
always  receive  thee  with  the  same 
kindness."  Such  are  the  familiar 
words  of  Thomas  Fuller,  and  I  am 
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citing  them,  not  from  the  original 
(which  I  own  I  never  saw),  but  from 
the  pretty  booklet  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, The  Pleasures  of  Literature. 
I  do  not  care  much  where  I  find  things 
if  they  are  worth  finding.  I  may  even 
recall  what  Wordsworth  said:  **books 
we  know  are  a  substantial  world, 
both  pure  and  good;'*  and  also  the 
saying  of  Bacon  that  **some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallow- 
ed and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested.'' These  are  stock  quotations, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  significant. 
We  may  all  of  us  be  fond  of  what 
Longfellow  calls,  in  his  stately  poem, 
Morituri  Salutamus,  **all  the  sweet 
serenity  of  books," — that  is,  **the 
books,  the  arts,  the  academes,  that 
show,  contain  and  nourish  all  the 
world."    We  love 

•  •  •  that  place  that  does  contain  my  books, 
the  best  companions. 

Wordsworth  often  wrote  with  a 
slate  pencil  on  a  smooth  piece  of  stone, 
and  he  said  his  poems  aloud,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  common  peo- 
ple who  listened  to  him.  Some  one 
tells  us  that  a  man  lost  his  way  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  Rydal  Mount, 
and  meeting  an  old  woman  in  a  scar- 
let cloak,  he  asked  her  the  way.  She 
did  not  know.  **What,  not  know," 
said  the  American,  "the  house  of  the 
great  Wordsworth  ?"  **No."  **  What, 
not  the  house  of  the  man  whose  fame 
brings  people  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  world ?"  "No,",  she  insisted,  "but 
what  was  he  great  in?  Was  he  a 
preacher  or  a  doctor?"  "Greater 
than  a  preacher  or  a  doctor;  he  was 


a  poet."  "Oh,  poet,"  she  replied 
"and  why  did  you  not  tell  me  tha 
before  ?  I  know  who  you  mean  now 
I  often  met  him  in  the  woods,  jabber 
ing  his  pottery  to  himself.  But  I  an 
not  afraid  of  him.  He's  quite  harm 
less,  and  almost  as  sensible  as  yoi 
and  me."  I  do  not  believe  that  story 
It  sounds  like  those  we  read  in  th< 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  William  S 
Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  nobl< 
pair  of  brothers,  added  greatly  to  th< 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure 
Before  their  day.  Planch^  and  his 
painful  puns  represented  English  comi< 
operetta,  and  really  Planch^  was  pass 
ing  dull.  Gilbert  lives,  having  reachec 
his  acme  of  production,  and  we  ow< 
to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  tool 
the  infinite  pains  which  are  said  to  b 
the  characteristic  of  genius.  He  firs' 
wrote  out  the  plot  of  his  play  asifii 
were  an  anecdote;  then  he  expandec 
the  anecdote  to  the  length  of  an  ordi 
nary  magazine  article.  When  this  hac 
been  carefully  corrected,  it  was  readj 
to  be  broken  up  into  acts,  and  th< 
scenes,  entrances  and  exits  were  ar 
ranged.  Not  until  its  fifth  appearance 
in  manuscript  was  the  play  illustratec 
by  dialogue.  At  this  stage,  St;illivai 
was  called  in  and  all  began  over  again 
In  this  way  the  great  coUaborateun 
built  up  the  charming  operas  whicl 
the  world  will  never  willingly  let  die 
But  it  will  repay  a  reader  to  study  th< 
verses  of  Gilbert  as  mere  literature,  tc 
use  the  phrase  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
disassociated  from  music  and  th< 
stage. 
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Coining  back  to  autograph  letters 
of  novelists,  I  find  one  of  Marie  Corel- 
li,  addressed  to  Ireland  (I  suppose  it 
is  the  Book  Encbiridion  man)  which 
has  an  interest  for  those  who  read 
the  lady's  screeds,  and  there  are  many 
who  admire  her  although  I  am  not  of 
their  number.  **  I  have  written  many 
studies  for  the  organ,'*  she  writes, 
"and  six  voluntaries  which  I  com- 
posed for  the  Queen  of  Italy  (who  has 
graciously  made  me  a  sort  of  prote- 
gee of  hers  as  far  as  my  musical  com- 
positions are  concerned)  have  also 
had  a  great  success  in  Italy.  Of  my 
literary  efforts,  I  do  not  desire  to 
speak;  when  I  have  written  some- 
thing worthy  of  your  reading,  I  will 
let  you  know.  Two  trifling  poems  of 
mine  on  Shakesperian  subjects  are  to 
appear  (I  believe)  in  the  February 
number  of  'The  Theatre,'  but  they 
are  not  worth  your  looking  at.  Re- 
garding Emerson's  letters,  I  could 
send  them  to  you  with  pleasure,  but  I 
have  lent  them  to  a  Greek  friend  who 
is  occupying  himself  with  translating 
extracts  from  Emerson  into  Greek, 
*to  see  how  they  sound,'  he  says— 
but  of  course  they  will  sound  well  in 
any  language.  ...  I  am  staying 
on  a  visit  here  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Mackay,  LL.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  English 
poet.  He  told  me  last  night  that  you 
knew  him  in  former  days,  but  that  a 
misunderstanding  had  airisen  between 
you  concerning  the  side  he  had  taken 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  Could 
not  this  difference  now  at  this  distance 
of  time,  be  cleared  away?  Mackay 
speaks  of  you  with  the  greatest  re- 
gard— and  indeed  it  is  to  him  I  owe 
my  first  knowledge  of  Emerson's  writ- 
ings. He  is  a  most  noble  hearted  man, 


and  though  in  straightened  {sic)  cir- 
cumstances, and  failing  health,  he  is 
so  patient,  high-minded  and  sweet 
tempered  that  he  wins  the  affection  ot 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 
It  is  strange  that  men  of  literature 
should  allow  themselves  to  become 
personally  hostile  for  any  mere  politi- 
cal reasons.  Mackay,  who  was  a 
prolific  producer  of  books,  mostly  of 
no  serious  value,  wrote  some  good 
songs,  for  love,  and  dribbled  off  a  lot 
of  prose,  for  money.  He  was  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  "  London 
Times"  in  New  York  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  wrote  much  **to 
order."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  had  any  grave  or  well-founded 
judgments  concerning  the  troubles  be- 
tween North  and  South.  Correspond- 
ents seldom  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  such  judgments.  I  remember  an 
instance  of  a  young  college  graduate 
who  was  trying  hard  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing while  stud3ning  law  in  New  York 
and  who  was  engaged,  much  to  his 
delight,  to  write  New  York  letters  for 
a  Southern  newspaper  at  five  dollars 
a  column.  Instructed  to  denounce  the 
Democrats  he  produced  a  column 
which  he  considered  to  be  altogether 
worthy  of  five  dollars.  Unfortunately 
between  the  date  of  mailing  and  the 
day  of  receipt,  the  journal  changed 
its  politics;  and  he  had  the  peculiar 
pleasure  of  finding  his  article  trans- 
formed into  a  fiery  denunciation  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Georgia. 
Strangely  enough,  the  alterations 
were  few.  Thereafter  he  tuned  his 
harp  to  suit  the  reversed  situation, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  because  his 
convictions  were  in  that  direction  all 
along. 


SOME  ADDENDA  TO  KITTOlSrS  ^^DICKENSIANA.'^ 

BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  CARTY. 
PART  ONE. 


Mr.  Frederick  G.  Kitten's  ripe  and 
scholarly  volume,  Dickensiana.  A 
Bibliography  of  the  Literature  relat- 
ing to  Charles  Dickens  and  His 
Writings,  appeared  in  1886  in  an 
edition  limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 
Mr.  Kitton  went  to  his  task  with 
every  advantage  which  accompanies 
a  labor  of  love,  and  being,  as  he  still 
is,  the  supreme  authority  upon  the 
Master  whom  Robert  Buchanan  has 
called  **the  greatest  humorist  the 
world  ever  saw,"  produced  a  work 
unsurpassed  among  contemporary 
bibUographies.  (Oh,  if  it  had  only 
had  an  index !).  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  however,  a  few  items  escaped 
Mr.  Kitton's  wide  researches,  more 
notably  those  of  American  origin; 
and  as  he  writes  me  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  second  edition  of  his 
work  will  ever  see  the  light,  I  have 
noted  some  omissions  below.  Again, 
many  books  ranking  as  Dickensiana 
have  been  issued  since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Kitton's  volume,  foremost  among 
which  must  be  placed  his  own  charm- 
ing publications. 

Mr.  Kitton's  chief  works  relating  to 
Dickens  have  been:  Dickensiana, 
above  mentioned ;  Charles  Dickens  by 
Pen  and  Pencil,  folio,  in  parts,  Lond., 
1889-90  (sumptuously  illustrated, 
and  perhaps  the  most  monumental 
volume  ever  dedicated  to  the  memory 


of  any  writer) ;  The  Novels  of  Charles 
Dickens.  A  Bibliography  and  Sketch, 
16mo.,  Lond.,  1897  (in  "The  Book- 
Lover's  Library");  The  Minor  Writ- 
ings  of  Charles  Dickens.  A  Biblio- 
graphy and  Sketch  (in  "The  Book- 
Lover's  Library*');  and  Dickens  and 
His  Illustrators,  4to.,  Lond.,  1899 
(two  hundred  and  fifty  copies).  Be- 
sides writing  these,  he  has  edited: 
The  Christmas  Carol.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  A  Facsimile  Reproduction 
of  the  Author's  Original  MS.  With 
Introductions  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  4to., 
Lond.,  1890  (seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies);  Old  Lamps  for  New  Ones,  etc. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  Hitherto  Uncol- 
lected, 12mo.,  Lond.,  1897;  To  Be 
Read  at  Dusk,  etc.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Now  First  Collected,  12mo., 
Lond.,  1898;  and  An  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  By 
Mrs.  Seymour,  4to.,  Lond.,  1901 
(fifty  copies  only ;  reprinted  from  the 
very  rare  original).  He  has  also 
written  numerous  articles  on  his 
favorite  subject,  and  now  there  is 
announced  as  shortly  forthcoming  a 
new  life  ot  Dickens,  by  F.  G.  Kitton ! 

The  following  list  I  have  arranged 
mainly  in  chronological  order : 
1 

Souvenirs  d'un  Escroc  du  Grand 
Monde.  Par  Lord  Ellis.  16mo., 
Bruxelles,  1839. 
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Purporting  to  be  a  romance  by  an  English 
lord,  but  being  for  the  most  part  a  veritable 
"lift'*  from  Oliver  Twist 
2 
Song  Written  for  the  Dinner  Given 
to  Charles  Dickens  by  the  Young  Men 
of  Boston,  Feb.  1,  1842.    By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 
In  Holmes's  Poetical  Works. 

3 
Not  in  Boz.    A  Weller  parody. 
In  Hood's  Comic  Almanac^  p.  313,  Lond., 
1844. 

4 

Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
to  Venice.  By  Henry  M.  Field.  12mo., 
N.  Y.,  1859. 

Chapter  II.,  pp.  28-46,  consists  of  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  Dickens's  reading  of  his  Christ- 
mas CaroL 

5 

America  and  Her  Commentators, 
etc.  By  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  12mo., 
N.  Y.,  1864. 

Contains  "Charles  Dickens.    His  Remarks  on 
American  Slavery.    Ridicules  English  Writers 
on  America  in  Pickwick." 
6 

The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England. 
By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  2  vols., 
12mo.,  N.  Y.,  1866. 

Quoted  in  "  Charles  Dickens  by  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil" Contains,  in  "The  Reformers  of  England," 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  504-515,  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Dickens. 

7 

Some  Notes  on  America  to  be  Re- 
written. Suggested,  with  Respect,  to 
Charles  Dickens.  8vo.,  wrappers. 
Phila.,  for  the  Author,  1868. 

Seemingly  very  scarce. 
8 

Diary  of  a  Novelist.  8vo.,  Lond., 
1871. 

Chapter  to  the  memory  of  Dickens. 


The  Lite  and  Writings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  A  Memorial  Volume.  ByR. 
A.  Hammond,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Elihu  Burritt.  12mo.,  red 
cl.,  Toronto.    Maclean  &  Co.,  1871. 

10 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters.    From 
the    Writings    of    Charles    Dickens. 
Edited   by   T.  J.    Chapman,    M.   A. 
12mo.,  cl.,  N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes,  1871. 
11 

Beauties  of  Dickens.    By  Alfred  J. 
Holmes.    12mo.,cl.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Published  by  the  Author,  1872. 
12 

Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some 
Women,  etc.  By  Maunsell  B.  Field. 
12mo.,  cl.,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1874. 

Contains  meant-to-be-scathing  diatribes 
against  Dickens. 

13 

Dickens's  London;  or,  London  in 
the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  T. 
Edgar  Pemberton.  12mo.,  cl.,  Lond., 
Redway,  1875. 

14 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  A  Woman's  Memorial 
Volume.  By  Phebe  A.  Hanaford.  8vo., 
cl.,  Augusta,  Me.,  1875. 

15 
The  New  World  Compared  with  the 
Old.      By  George  Alfred   Townsend. 
8vo.,  Hartford,  1878. 

Contains  "Dickens  on  the  Old  U.  S.  Bank;" 
"Dickens  a  Tool  of  the  British  Aristocracy"; 
"Disparagement  of  America  by  Dickens"; 
"Curious  Illustration  of  the  Venality  of  Dick- 
ens." 

16 

Elm  Leaves.  A  Collection  of  Verses 
from    Yale   Undergraduate    Publica- 
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tions.     12mo.,  cl.,  New  Haven,  1881. 
On  pp.  118-119,  a  tender  poem,  "Barkis  Is 
Willin'.'* 

17 

The  Youth  and  Middle  Age  of 
Charles  Dickens.  By  James  Payn. 
Imp.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1883. 

Only  fifty  printed. 

18 

About  England  with  Dickens.    By 

Alfred   Rimmer.      Illustrated.     8yo., 

cl.,  Lond.,  1883. 

19 

Hints  to  Collectors  of  Original 
Editions  of  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  By  Charles  Plumptre  John- 
son.   8vo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1885. 

Fifty  copies  issued  on  large  paper. 
20 

Tobacco  Talk  and  Smokers'  Gossip. 
24mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  Redway,  1886. 

Contains  "Dickens  as  a  Smoker  [and 
snuffer]  ",  pp.  86-88. 

21 

London  Rambles  En  Zigzag  with 
Charles  Dickens.  By  Robert  Allbut. 
Illustrated,  16mo.,  boards,  Lond., 
1886. 

Published  later  as  ''London  and  Country 
Rambles  with  Charles  Dickens,"  16mo.;  and 
still  later  as  *'  Rambles  in  Dickens*  Land.  With 
Introduction  by  Gerald  Brenan  and  Illustra- 
tions by  Helen  M.  James."    12mo.,  cl.,  Lond., 

1899. 

22 

A  Sheaf  of  Song.  By  Benj.  F.  Leg- 
gett.    12mo.,  cl.,  N.  Y.,  Alden,  1887. 

On  pp.  133-138,  a  very  beautiful  poem,  en- 
titled, "Dickens  in  Westminster  Abbey.'* 
23 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens.    By  Frank 
T.  Marzials.     Great  Writers   Series. 
12mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1887. 
24 
Charles  Dickens  and  the  Stage.    A 


Record  of  His  Connection  with  the 
Drama  as  Playwright,  Actor  and 
Critic.  By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton.  Three 
Portraits  in  Character.  12mo.,  cl., 
Lond.,  Redway,  1888. 
25 
The  Children,  and  Other  Verses.  By 
Charles  M.  Dickinson.  16mo.,  cl., 
N.  Y.,  CasseU,  1889. 

Containing  a  Note,  with  a  Letter  from 
Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  respecting  the  authorship 
of  "The  Children,"  which  poem  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  Dickens.  I  have  seen  it  printed  on  a 
circular  as  a  Christmas  advertisement,  with  the 
legend,  "  Found  in  the  Desk  of  Charles  Dickens, 
after  His  Death."  For  a  fuller  account  of  poem 
and  author  see  "Waifs  and  Their  Authors." 
Bost.,  1879,  pp.  129-139. 
26 

The  Dickens  Reciter.  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens 
for  Reading  or  Recitation.  Ed.  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles.  12mo.,  cl.,  Lond., 
1890. 

27 

Old  Friends.  Essays  in  Epistolary- 
Parody.  By  Andrew  Lang.  16mo., 
cl.,  Lond.,  1890. 

Contains  "From  Mrs.  Gamp  to  Mrs.  Prig," 
pp.  42-48;  "From  Montague  Tigg,  Esq.,  to 
David  Crimp,"  pp.  102-111 ;  and  various  other 
Dickensian  parodies. 

28 

Views  and  Reviews.  Essays  in  Ap- 
preciation. Bj"  William  Ernest  Hen- 
ley.   12mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1890. 

Contains  "Dickens,"  pp.  1-8.  A  vigorous 
reply  to  Andrew  Lang's  strictures  on  the 
pathos  of  Dickens. 

29 

The  History  of  Pickwick.  With  a 
Bibliography.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
8yo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1891. 

[to  be  continued] 


Up  to  the  present  there  is  nothing  to 
promise  a  very  amusing  autumn  sea- 
son in  the  old-book  world.  Of  the 
three  sales  announced  one  is  of  the 
stock  of  Ellis  and  Elvey,  (its  dispersal 
being  due  to  the  premature  death  of 
young  Mr.  Ellis,  following  closely  on 
that  of  his  uncle),  another  is  said  to 
represent  the  surplus  stock  of  one  of 
the  Rosenthals,  and  the  third  partakes 
rather  of  the  "miscellaneous  proper- 
ties*' description.  A  prominent  London 
bookseller  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
quicken  his  turn-over  in  this  manner, 
but  no  private  collector's  sale  of  any 
importance  has  yet  been  announced, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
very  little  doing.  This  is  really  a 
compliment  to  American  collectors, 
for  sellers  have  got  it  so  firmly  in  their 
heads  that  from  April  to  July,  when  • 
our  American  friends  are  over  for  the 
season,  is  the  only  time  to  sell  in,  that 
whUe  nearly  every  week-day  in  these 
months  sees  Mr.  Hodge  in  his  rostrum, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  he  has  very 
little  to  do.  Whether  sellers  are  right 
in  their  preference  for  the  summer  sea- 
son is  not  beyond  doubting.  For 
famous  rarities,  more  especially  if  they 
be  English  or  have  pictures  in  them, 
the  early  summer  is  certainly  the  best 


sale  time.  But  for  good  second-class 
books  the  summer  market  is  probably 
very  Uttle  better  than  the  winter  one, 
and  may  even  prove  the  worse  of  the 
two,  if  sales  follow  each  other  so 
closely  that  neither  amateurs  nor  the 
trade  have  time  to  refill  their  purses. 

Outside  the  auction-room  there  is 
little  to  report  save  the  names  of  new 
books.  The  Bodleian  Tercentenary  has 
passed  off  successfully ,  but  this  rather 
concerns  librarians  and  literary  stu- 
dents than  bibliographers  and  collec- 
tors. The  collectors,  indeed,  may 
even  desire  its  downfall  for  the  chance 
of  the  share  of  its  treasures  that  might 
be  picked  up  were  they  brought  under 
the  hammer.  The  Tanner,  Malone 
and  Douce  collections  would  certainly 
offer  fine  opportunities  to  the  lover  of 
early  English  books  in  which  Bodley, 
it  is  said,  is  still  the  richest  library  in 
the  world.  Happily  for  our  students, 
despite  the  falls  in  rents,  Bodley  stUl 
flourishes  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for 
many  a  generation.  At  Cambridge 
Mr.  Gordon  Duff  is  to  give  theSandars 
lectures  next  year,  being  the  first  of 
the  Sandars  lecturers  to  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  a  second  term.  The 
subject  will  be  the  English  printers 
and  booksellers  of  the  early  years  of 
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the  sixteenth  century,  thus  carrying 
on  his  previous  lectures  on  the  fifteenth 
century  printers  for  another  genera- 
tion. In  London  also  we  are  enjoying 
novel  opportunities  for  being  lectured 
on  bookish  subjects,  lectures  on  ele- 
mentary bibliography  and  palaeogra- 
phy being  now  given  at  the  newly 
opened  School  of  Economics.  At  the 
Bibliographical  Society  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan  is  to  read  on  October  20  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Notes  on  the 
Oxford  Press  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Variations  of  Its  Output."  In 
November  Mr.  Sayle,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  is  to  talk  on  En- 
glish Initial  Letters,  in  January  the 
present  writer  will  have  a  paper  on 
English  Literary  Manuscripts,  and  in 
February  Mr.  Robert  Proctor  one  on 
the  history  of  Greek  Printing  in 
England. 

Among  new  books  the  most  import- 
ant which  has  yet  appeared  is  Mr. 
Hodgkins's  Rariora,  a  sumptuously 
printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  in 
three  large  quarto  volumes,  describing 
some  very  interesting,  if  rather  too 
miscellaneous  collections,mainly  book- 
ish. Two  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions, however,  have  very  little  of  the 
nature  of  a  catalogue  about  them, 
one  of  them  dealing  afresh  with  the 
fruits  of  the  press,  several  of  the  fac- 
similes here  being  especially  welcome; 
while  the  other  gives  the  best  history- 
yet  written  of  the  evolution  of  the 
type-world.  Among  the  points  which 
Mr.  Hodgkins  demonstrates  is  the 
long  disputed  one  that  it  is  possible, 
and   even   easy,   to   cut  fairly  small 


wooden  types,  and  to  take  practically 
any  number  of  impressions  from  them 
without  materially  impairing  their 
freshness.  Whether  any  of  the  earliest 
moveable  types  were  made  of  wood  is 
another  matter,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  to  print  from  wooden 
moveable  types  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

Among  forthcoming  books  the  place 
of  honor  must  be  given  to  Professor 
Arber's  reprint  ofthe  Term  Catalogue, 
of  which  the  first  volume  is  announced 
to  appear  either  shortly  before  or 
shortly  after  Christmas.  The  speci- 
men pages  I  have  seen  show  that  no 
cost  has  been  spared  in  making  the 
print  and  paper  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, while  Professor  Arber  has  lab- 
ored assiduously  to  make  good  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  compil- 
ers, so  that  the  reprint  will  be  much 
more  accurate  and  easy  to  use  than 
the  Term  Catalogues  themselves.  An- 
other work  which  should  be  sure  of  a 
welcome  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole's  edition 
of  Bale's  Index  of  British  and  Other 
Writers,  which  is  to  form  a  volume  of 
the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  promised  illustrations  of  bind- 
ings in  the  University  and  College  Li- 
braries, which  also  will  make  a  fine 
and  important  book,  so  that  alto- 
gether English  bibliographers  at  the 
end  of  the  season  will  have  rather  a 
notable  output  to  boast  of.  More- 
over though  its  literary  interest  will 
be  predominant  in  the  magnificent 
collot3rpe  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  shortly  to  be  is- 
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the  sixteenth  century,  thus  carrying 
on  his  previous  lectures  on  the  fifteenth 
century  printers  for  another  genera- 
tion. In  London  also  we  are  enjoying 
novel  opportunities  for  being  lectured 
on  bookish  subjects,  lectures  on  ele- 
mentary bibliography  and  palaeogra- 
phy being  now  given  at  the  newly 
opened  School  of  Economics.  At  the 
Bibliographical  Society  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan  is  to  read  on  October  20  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Notes  on  the 
Oxford  Press  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Variations  of  Its  Output."  In 
November  Mr.  Sayle,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  is  to  talk  on  En- 
glish Initial  Letters,  in  January  the 
present  writer  will  have  a  paper  on 
English  Literary  Manuscripts,  and  in 
February  Mr.  Robert  Proctor  one  on 
the  history  of  Greek  Printing  in 
England. 

Among  new  books  the  most  import- 
ant which  has  yet  appeared  is  Mr. 
Hodgkins's  Rariora,  a  sumptuously 
printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  in 
three  large  quarto  volumes,  describing 
some  very  interesting,  if  rather  too 
miscellaneous  collections,mainly  book- 
ish. Two  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions, however,  have  very  little  of  the 
nature  of  a  catalogue  about  them, 
one  of  them  dealing  afresh  with  the 
fruits  of  the  press,  several  of  the  fac- 
similes here  being  especially  welcome; 
while  the  other  gives  the  best  history- 
yet  written  of  the  evolution  of  the 
type- world.  Among  the  points  which 
Mr.  Hodgkins  demonstrates  is  the 
long  disputed  one  that  it  is  possible, 
and   even  easy,   to   cut  fairly  small 


wooden  types,  and  to  take  practically 
any  number  of  impressions  from  them 
without  materially  impairing  their 
freshness.  Whether  any  of  the  earliest 
moveable  tj-pes  were  made  of  wood  is 
another  matter,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  to  print  from  wooden 
moveable  t3rpes  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

Among  forthcoming  books  the  place 
of  honor  must  be  given  to  Professor 
Arber's  reprint  ofthe  Term  Catalogue, 
of  which  the  first  volume  is  announced 
to  appear  either  shortly  before  or 
shortly  after  Christmas.  The  speci- 
men pages  I  have  seen  show  that  no 
cost  has  been  spared  in  making  the 
print  and  paper  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, while  Professor  Arber  has  lab- 
ored assiduously  to  make  good  the 
shortcomings  ofthe  original  compil- 
ers, so  that  the  reprint  will  be  much 
more  accurate  and  easy  to  use  than 
the  Term  Catalogues  themselves.  An- 
other work  which  should  be  sure  of  a 
welcome  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole's  edition 
of  Bale's  Index  of  British  and  Other 
WriterSy  which  is  to  form  a  volume  of 
the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  promised  illustrations  of  bind- 
ings in  the  University  and  College  Li- 
braries, which  also  will  make  a  fine 
and  important  book,  so  that  alto- 
gether English  bibliographers  at  the 
end  of  the  season  will  have  rather  a 
notable  output  to  boast  of.  More- 
over though  its  literary  interest  will 
be  predominant  in  the  magnificent 
collotype  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  shortly  to  be  is- 
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sued  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  introduction  is  sure  to 
contain  much  new  matter  of  bibliog- 
raphical interest,  so  here  will  be  an- 
other fine  book  to  our  credit.  Among 
minor  publications  it  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  promises  a 
cheap  reprint  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's 
excellent  Book-Lovers^  Library^  that 


Miss  Sketchley's  articles  on  English 
Book  Illustration  of  To-day  will 
shortly  appear  in  book  form,  and  that 
the  present  writer  has  brought  to- 
gether for  publication  under  the  title 
Old  Picture  Books  some  of  his  own 
miscellaneous  essays  and  articles 
written  during  the  past  ten  years. 


AMERICAN  BCX)K  AUCTION  ROOMS- 

II. 

THE  ROOMS  OF  BANGS  &  COMPANY. 


The  history  of  the  book  auction  in 
New  York  does  not  go  back  more 
than  eighty  years,  though  the  "com- 
mission merchant"  was  doubtless  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  town  long 
before  he  advertised  his  sales  in  the 
papers.  Most  of  the  early  book  auc- 
tioneers combined  this  occupation 
with  others,  and  their  names  to-day 
have  little  meaning  to  the  bibliophile. 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  1833,  James 
E.  Cooley  held  perhaps  his  first  auc- 
tion sale,  on  December  fourth.  In 
1837,  he  took  into  partnership  Mr. 
Lemuel  Bangs,  the  firm  taking  the 
name  of  Cooley  &  Bangs.  From  then 
until  now  there  has  always  been  a 
Bangs  at  the  front  in  the  book  auc- 
tion business  in  New  York.  Four 
members  of  the  family  have  belonged 


to  the  six  successive  firms  of  Cooley  & 
Bangs,  founded  1837,  Bangs,  Richards 
&  Piatt,  1838,  Bangs,  Piatt  &  Com- 
pany,  1849,  Bangs,  Brother  & 
Company,  1852,  Bangs,  Merwin 
&  Company,  1858,  and  Bangs  & 
Company,  1876. 

Many  famous  sales  have  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  these  historic 
firms.  A  catalogue  of  1838  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  "Valuable  Old 
English  Books  from  the  Libraries  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucester,  Grafton,  Lord 
Guilford,  Mr.  Heber,  and  Many  other 
eminent  Collectors."  The  Strong  col- 
lection in  1878,  and  in  recent  years 
the  Sewall  library,  the  Cist  collection 
of  autographs,  the  two  Arnold  and 
the  Lefferts  libraries,  among  thou- 
sands of  others,  have  been  dispersed 
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under  the  hammers  of  the  two  An- 
drew Merwins,  father  and  son,  who 
have  been  the  actual  auctioneers  since 
1849. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  half 
million  volumes  go  out  over  those 
counters  in  a  year.  The  sales  occur 
daily  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
One  would  think  the  sight  of  a  book 
might  become  a  trial  to  an  auctioneer 
after  forty  years'  experience  with 
them.  But  let  one  see  Mr.  Merwin  in 
the  midst  of  a  sale  chance  to  open  a 
volume,  begin  to  read,  and  a  bit  later 
**come  to,"  to  find  a  roomful  waiting 
for  the  sale  to  proceed,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  among  friends. 

The  first  of  the  two  illustrations 
here  given  of  sales  at  Bangs's,  is  re- 
produced from  a  contemporary  illus- 
trated paper,  and  the  second  from  a 
flash-light  photograph  taken  during 
the  Sewall  sale,  by  Rockwood,  and 
reproduced  here  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Arnold.  Among  the 
faces  in  the  old  wood-cut  is  that  of 
Horace  Greeley,  sitting  on  the  rear 
bench,  his  heav3''-bowed  glasses  bent 


over  the  broadside  catalogue.  Stan( 
ing  at  the  extreme  left  is  Mr.  Wdfor 
of  Scribner  &  Welford.  Mr.  Jami 
Harper,  ex-Mayor  and  publishe 
shows  his  benevolent  profile  near  tl 
front.  These  two  are  the  only  hatki 
men  on  the  floor.  The  auctioneer 
Andrew  Merwin  the  elder,  and  tl 
upper  right  hand  figure  is  that  of  M 
E.  K.  Bangs. 

The  second  view  is  contrast  enoug 
the  connecting  links  being  M 
Fletcher  H.  Bangs,  silhouett< 
against  the  window,  and  Andre 
Merwin  second,  in  his  father's  plac 
Behind  the  desk  are  also  Messr 
George  W.  and  Richard  Cogan,  G.  \ 
Kirkpatrick  and  Christian  Gerhai 
all  old  hands  at  their  work. 

Among  the  few  faces  of  which  oi 
catches  enough  for  recognition  a 
Mr.  Joseph  Sabin,  Jr.,  the  Nass£ 
Street  book  and  print  seller,  tl 
Reverend  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  veterf 
book-collector,  and  the  late  Judge 
H.  V.  Arnold,  whose  dramatic  librae 
was  only  less  well  known  than  1 
collection  of  famous  trials. 
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A  Trbatisb  on  Title-Pages,  with  Numerous 
Illustrations  in  Facsimile  and  Some  Obser- 
vations on  the  Early  and  Recent  Printing 
of  Books.  By  Theodore  Low  DeVinne, 
A.  M.    N.  Y.    The  Century  Co..  1902. 

This  volume,  from  which  we  re- 
print, simultaneously  with  its  publi- 
cation, the  portion  on  TheChap-Book 
and  Its  Outgrowths,  forms  the  third 
of  Mr.  DeVinne's  series  on  The  Practice 
of  Typography.  The  treatise  was 
originally  written  for  and  published 
by  the  Grolier  Club,  in  February, 
1901,  in  an  edition  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  copies.  As  this  edi- 
tion was  for  bibliophiles  alone,  the 
practical  side  of  the  subject  was  subor- 
dinated to  a  historical  and  critical 
consideration  of  the  title  page. 

Appreciation  of  such  a  work  was  of 
course  to  be  found  in  superlative  de- 
gree among  the  book-lover  members 
of  the  Grolier  Club.  But  to  the  men 
who  could  make  it  a  guide  for  prac- 
tical work,  it  was  unavailable.  The 
practical  printer  is,  then,  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  Mr.  DeVinne  has  pub- 
lished it  in  its  new  form,  with  the  por- 
tion on  the  practice  of  title  page  com- 
position rewritten  and  much  enlarged 
for  the  printer's  special  benefit. 

The  historical  division  begins  with 


"the  real  beginning,''  the  days  when 
the  first  printers'  colophons  followed 
the  precedent  of  their  forerunners,  the 
signatures  of  manuscript  copyists 
and  illuminators.  To  the  colophon 
was  added  later  the  device  of  the 
printer.  The  device  grew  in  size  and 
elaborateness  till  the  little  space  after 
the  closing  paragraph  would  not  con- 
tain it.  A  page  was  then  given  over 
to  the  device  and  title,  and  the  change 
from  last  to  first  page  soon  followed. 
From  then  till  now,  printers  have 
studied  the  arrangement  of  words, 
devices  and  ornaments  on  this  page, 
seeking  the  best  effect,  and  always 
looking  for  something  new.  Since 
Morris,  the  new  has  often  been  sought 
in  an  imitation  of  the  very  old. 

In  discussing  the  composition  of  the 
modem  title  page,  Mr.  DeVinne  makes 
no  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  points  out 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  various 
styles  of  type  and  arrangement,  em- 
phasizes  the  importance  of  simplicity 
and  adequate  spacing  and  by 
suggestions  and  cautions  gives  the 
printer  food  for  thought.  The  author 
too  has  need  for  this,  for  he  often 
wants  his  title  page  built  to  suit  his 
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taste,  but  has  not  the  experience  nor 
knowledge  necessary  to  dictate  a 
style. 

The  critical  chapters  cannot  well  be 
divided  from  the  practical,  for  they 
analyze  the  work  of  famous  printers 
and  schools,  explaining  the  methods 
by  which  they  obtained  their  results 
and  the  causes  back  of  their  eflfects. 
The  weak  points  to  be  avoided  in 
making  use  of  their  styles  are  also 
carefully  indicated.  Especially  good 
is  the  chapter  on  William  Morris, 
broad-minded  and  appreciative  of  the 
excellences  of  Kelmscott  t3rpography 
and  presswork.  The  taste  of  William 
Morris  for  mediaeval  t3rpes  was  inhar- 
mony  with  his  passion  for  the  mediae- 
val literature  which  he  reprinted  in 
those  types.  The  mistake  of  the  many 
blind  followers  of  Morris  is  that  they 
try  to  adapt  the  Kelmcott  style  to 
classes  of  literature  to  which  it  is  en- 
tirely unsuited. 

•Modem  fads  and  lapses  from  stand- 
ards of  good  form  are  dealt  with  in 
plain  and  unsparing  terms,  though 
there  is  no  narrowness,  no  excessive 
conservatism.  The  preacher  is  also 
practicer,  and  his  creed  and  works 
agree.  Bigotry  is  not  in  this  master 
printer.  He  rails  not  at  rivals.  His 
illustrations  are  chosen  for  their  value 
as  examples,  regardless  of  their  source. 

The  illustrations,  taken  mainly  from 
colophons  and  book  title  pages,  form 
the  texts  upon  which  this  valuable 
mass  of  critical  matter  is  focused. 
Examples  of  composition  to  illustrate 
a  point  have  often  been  made  up  by  the 
author-printer,  but  most  of  the  title 


pages  are  in  facsimile,  often  reduced 
The  exact  facsimile  seems  not  alwayi 
to  be  given,  however.  Comparing  th 
the  title  page  on  page  169,  of  Bask 
erville's  Catullus,  we  find  that  the  re 
production  varies  in  spacing  from  th< 
original,  and  seems  to  have  been  new 
ly  set,  in  a  similar  type  which  doe 
not  give  the  exact  effect  of  the  origi 
nal.  The  variations  are  slight,  bu 
the  case  is  noted  as  a  departure  fron 
the  accuracy  which  one  would  expec 
to  be  invariable. 

The  choice  of  this  profusion  of  ex 
amples  has  called  for  the  greatest  can 
and  study,  which  it  has  of  coursi 
received.  The  reproductions  are  lav 
ishly  interspersed  throughout  the  text 
The  final  chapter  consists  of  a  singl 
title  page,  set  in  ten  distinct  styles  b] 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Jacobi,  of  the  Chis 
wick  Press.  These  studies  in  the  us 
of  t3rpe,  device  and  ornament  make  t 
most  interesting  series,  with  surpris 
ingly  excellent  results. 

The  style  and  cover  of  this  volum 

correspond    with   the   two   previou 

volumes.    Plain   Printing  Types  bjh 

Correct  Composition.    The   index  o 

twenty-three  pages  is  as  good  as  i 

can  be  made. 

SoMB  Earjlt  Printers  and  Thbir  Coloproni 
By  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard.  PabUshed  b 
George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company.  Philc 
1902. 

Of  this  book  four  hundred  and  fiftr 
copies  have  been  printed  fromjensei 
t3rpe,  on  very  heavy  deep  cream,  hand 
made  paper,  and  bound  in  vellun 
boards.  Rubricated  marginal  caj 
tions  and  initials  lend  life  to  the  page 
The  second  title   page  and  the  firs 
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page  of  text  are  set,  Kelmscott  fash- 
ion, in  elaborate  borders.  The  whole 
result  is  in  keeping  with  the  subject- 
matter,  though  a  bit  heavy  in  effect. 

The  colophons  of  the  first  printers 
are  indices  to  character.  Only  the  ap- 
pended paragraph  of  the  copyist  of 
manuscripts,  holding  his  signature 
and  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  his 
long  task  was  ended,  served  as  prece- 
dent. The  matter  of  the  printer's  colo- 
phon was  original,' the  manner  varied 
with  the  man. 

The  scribe's  reverence  for  his  calling 
was  equalled  by  the  printer's  respect 
for  his  newly  discovered  art.  The 
closing  of  a  written  or  printed  book 
was  occasion  for  thanks  to  God. 

Later,  the  printer  perhaps  grew 
large  with  pride  and  called  attention 
to  his  own  diligence  and  painstaking 
labors.  Antonio  Zarotto  of  Milan  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  "distinguished 
printer"  and  "most  consummate  art- 
ist," and  announced  his  edition  of 
Horace  as  "by  Antonio  Zarotto  ele- 
gantly and  faithfully  imprinted ;  who- 
ever buys  this  will  never  be  sorry." 
Windelin  of  Speier  appended  to  his 
undated  and  otherwise  unsigned  edi- 
tion of  Tacitus,  "the  printer  is  he  of 
Speier,  and  he  is  the  chiefest  glory  of 
his  art." 

Others,  more  modest,  praised  the 
authors  or  editors  of  the  works  they 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  print.  Some  re- 
corded only  their  names,  as  did  one  of 
the  greatest,  who  ended  a  colophon 
"emprynted  by  me,  symple  person, 
William  Caxton." 

Many  gave  praise  to  God,  some  to 


the  Virgin  or  Saint  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua. In  short,  from  the  diversity  in 
the  inscriptions  one  can  tell  whether 
the  printer  was  a  devout  man,  learned 
or  ignorant,  modest  or  brazen.  Some 
of  the  boastful  had  good  reason  to 
boast.  Some  of  the  modest  would 
have  had  more  reason.  All  were  pio- 
neers; few  were  men  of  learning;  but 
they  had  the  courage  of  their  faith, 
and  while  we  may  smile  at  their  crud- 
ities and  pretensions,  we  lack  nothing 
in  reverence  for  their  achievements. 
We  are  glad  to  have  these  little  side 
lights  on  their  personalities.  So,  al- 
though the  volume  is  nothing  more 
than  a  compilationof  colophons,  with 
pertinent  comments  thereon,  it  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  typography. 

Barlt  Prosb  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Dr.  Hale,  of 
Boston,  and  an  Introduction  by  Walter 
Uttlefield.  Published  by  John  Lane.  The 
Bodley  Head,  London  and  N.  Y.  [1902] 

These  early  papers  were  contributed 
by  Lowell,  in  his  early  twenties,  to 
The  Boston  Miscellany  and  The 
Pioneer,  They  have  not  been  includ- 
ed by  his  pubKshers  and  literary  ex- 
ecutor among  those  things  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  authorized  edition 
of  his  works.  Lowell  himself  in  later 
life,  when  riper  judgement  had  altered 
many  opinions  and  maturer  style  had 
condemned  crudities  in  the  first  of  his 
published  prose  writings,  ignored 
these  ephemeral  essays,  or  bestowed 
upon  them  unlimited  dispraise. 

Some  unfavorable  criticism  has  been 
expressed  of  the  publication  of  this 
volume.       There     is     nothing   here. 
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certainly,  to  make  the  famous 
writer  more  deservedly  famous.  But 
neither  is  there  anything  that  will  de- 
tract from  his  high  standing.  The 
early  sketches  and  studies  of  a  great 
painter  are  not  brought  out  from 
their  obscurity  to  add  luster  to  his 
name,  but  as  indications  of  the  road 
by  which  he  started  on  his  weary  way 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  So  these  es- 
says, trivial  but  ftdl  of  interest  as 
mile-posts  and  guide-posts,  have  well 
been  reprinted. 

In  an  introductory  note  Edward 
Everett  Hale  tells  something  of  the 
Harvard  life  of  Lowell  and  his  fellow- 
students.  Papers  read  by  Lowell  be- 
fore Alpha  Delta  Phi,  his  literary  so- 
ciety, were  the  basis  of  the  series  on 
Elizabethan  Dramatists^  later  rewrit- 
ten for  The  Boston  MiscellaDy,  and 
still  later,  recast  in  dialogue  form, 
published  in  a  volume  called  Conver- 
sations on  the  Old  Poets.  The  final 
form  which  this  material  took  was 
the  series  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures 
on  The  Old  English  Dramatists^  deliv- 
ered in  Boston  in  1887,  and  printed  in 
1892,  after  the  author's  death. 

Doubtless,  this  last  form  is  the  best 
expression  of  the  writer's  thought  and 
research,  and  having  attained  it,  he 
might  well  wish  it  to  stand  alone. 
To  him  the  early  gropings,  the  ill-bal- 
anced criticisms,  the  weak  Uterary 
forms  of  the  initial  studies  formed  only 
points  of  departure.  But  their  histor- 
ical significance,  their  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  well  loved  man  of  let- 
ters, make  them  to  us  of  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 


They  were  written  when  Lowell  had 
recently  left  college;  when  parental 
authority  had  prescribed  the  ministry 
or  the  law,  and  the  young  man  had 
chosen  the  latter,  and  was  studying 
and  practicing  it.  His  heart  was 
given  to  literature,*  however,  and  he 
had  tried  his  hand  at  a  volume  of 
poems.  These  papers  in  The  Boston 
Miscellany  gave  him  the  practice  that 
strengthened  his  purpose,  and  they 
were  really  the  turning  point  on  which 
he  faced  toward  literature  as  his  life- 
long profession. 

As  to  their  literary  merit,  it  is  not 
great  except  in  promise,  but  they  are 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  pleasant  read- 
ing, sound  at  the  core,  and  full  of  the 
joy  of  life  and  faith  in  the  ideal. 
Quaintness  of  phrase  and  a  whimsical 
humor  characterize  the  lighter  papers. 
The  praise  they  won  for  their  writer 
was  well  deserved.  They  have  cer- 
tainly enough  merit  to  justify  their 
collection,  and  since  the  severely  con- 
scientious executor,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  has  not  seen  fit  to  include 
them  in  the  authorized  edition,  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Walter  Littlefield  and 
Mr.  John  Lane  have  made  a  book  of 
them. 

Our  Annual  Execution,  preceded  by  A  Word 
on  the  Annuals.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  Phila.  H.  W.  Fisher  and  Com- 
pany.   MDCCCCII. 

A  new  contribution  toward  com- 
pleting the  pubUcation  of  Thackeray's 
"opera  omnia,"  for  which  Dr.  John 
Brown  made  demand,  as  given  in 
this  little  volume.  It  contains  two 
unsigned  papers  which  appeared  in 
Eraser's  Maga^ne;  A   Word  on   the 
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Annuals  in  December,  1837,  and  Our 
Annual  Execution  in  January,  1839. 
From  internal  evidence,  the  two 
pai)ers  were  written  by  the  same 
hand;  and  that  Thackeray  was  the 
author  is  shown  by  his  including  two 
parodies  from  Our  Annual  Execution 
in  his  edition  of  the  Ballads  published 
in  1855  with  the  Miscellanies. 

The  Eraser's  essays  have  been  over- 
looked, and  the  original  of  these  bal- 
lads forgotten,  Our  Annual  Execu- 
tion appeared,  imperfectly  reprinted, 
in  the  Fields  edition  of  1870;  but 
has  never  since  been  included  in  any 
edition.  A  Word  on  The  Annuals  is 
mentioned  in  Melville's  bibliography, 
but  has  never  before  been  reprinted. 

The  two  papers  are  critical  round- 
ups of  The  Keepsake,  Friendship's 
Offering-,  and  the  array  of  simUar 
Annuals  that  made  their  appearance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    Overflowing 


with  sentimentality  and  mediocrity, 
illustrated  usually  in  the  worst  of 
taste,  the  soul  of  the  enforced  reviewer 
cries  out  "But  seriously  ...  is  this 
style  of  literature  to  continue  to 
flourish  in  England?"  The  keenest 
ridicule  is  heaped  upon  them,  tempered 
with  warm  praise  of  the  few  stray 
flowers  of  talent  that  are  found 
among  the  weeds.  Thackeray's  style 
is  clearly  seen  in  both  papers,  and 
their  rescue  is  a  credit  to. the  pub- 
lishers. 

They  are  exactly  reprinted  with  no 
changes  of  spelling  or  punctuation,  in 
a  seventy  page  small  octavo  volume. 
The  edition,  which  comes  from  the 
Merrymount  Press,  consists  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  copies.  The  press- 
work  and  typography  are  very  good. 
The  binding  of  green  moir€,  with  large 
gold  lettering  on  the  back,  is  new, 
original  and,  we  hope,  unique. 
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An  account  of  The  Book  in  the  Tenement,  bj 
Elizabeth  McCracken,  should  inspire  librarians 
and  others  interested  in  spreading  the  love  of 
books  and  reading.  It  teUs  of  the  writer's  ex- 
perience in  putting  the  best  literature  in  the 
way  of  the  people  among  whom  her  settlement 
work  in  Boston  took  her,  and  of  the  wonderful 
amount  of  appreciation  and  critical  ability  sbe 
unearthed.  Among  the  most  cultured  readers 
no  more  accurate  judgments  or  clearer  criti- 
cisms could  be  expressed. 

A  Possible  Glimpse  of  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
paper  by  William  Everett,  eives  some  extracts 
from  family  letters  recently  found  in  an  old 
London  house  from  which  the  descendants  of 
an  old  English  family  were  moving.  They 
copied  some  portions  of  these  letters  m  which 
Dr.  Everett  might  be  interested.  The  letters 
were  from  members  of  the  family  taking  part  in 
the  Stewart  campaign  of  1745-46.  It  is  an 
unexplained  fact  tnat  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson 
leaves  a  gap  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of 
Johnson's  life  during  these  two  years.  Bos  well 
hints  that  Johnson  mi^ht  have  been  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  mvasion  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward. No  corrobcration  has  been  found  for 
this  supposition,  but  these  letters  seem  to  give 
it  color.  They  all  tell  of  a  giant  in  the  Cheva- 
lier's army,  who  came  from  Lichfield  (John- 
son's birthplace),  and  who  seems  to  have 
played  the  part  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  scorn- 
ing discipline,  contradicting  every  one  m  camp, 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  large  of  appetite,  of 
remarkable  learning,  and  an  ardent  patriot. 
His  name  was  not  accurately  determmed  by 
cither  of  two  interviewers,  but  one  remembered 
having  dined  with  him  at  Lord  Chesterfield's. 
The  tnird  writer,  an  officer  of  the  opposing 
force,  describes  the  capture  of  this  Lichfield 
patriot,  and  his  own  recognition  of  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  afterward  helped  to  escape 
because  he  had  known  him  in  London.  He  in- 
structed this  prisoner,  whose  name  he  care- 
fully avoids  mentioning,  never  to  disclose  his 
connection  with  the  invasion.  If  the  man  was 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  Dr.  Everett  does  not  assert, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  **  the 
'45"  all  his  days.  The  writer  queries  "Did  he 
really  know  nothing  about  it  at  all  ?  Or  did  he 
know  too  much?" 


Elizabeth  RobbioB  Pennell  has  a  third  of  her 
series  of  delightful  rambling  chats  about  her 
collection  of  Cookery  Books.  The  previous 
papers  appeared  in  tlie  Atlantic  for  June,  1901, 
and  Au^^t,  1902.  Her  collection  includes 
several  mcunabula,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
many  works  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  "I  believe  that  the  real 
achievement  of  the  Renaissance  was  not  the 
discovery  of  the  world  and  man,  as  historians 
fancy,  but  the  discovery  of  the  kitchen,  so 
promptly  were  cookery  l>ooks  put  on  the  mar- 
ket," Volumes  by  cooks  to  Roman  gourmets, 
to  popes  and  cardinals,  to  good  Queen  Anne,  to 
Louis  XV;  volumes  by  cooks  whose  names 
nearly  eclipse  those  of  their  royal  masters  in 
the  respect  of  the  modem  good-liver.  A  most 
fascinating  and  appetizing  collection  it  must 
be,  and  one  of  almost  as  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  early  printing  as  of  early  cookery. 
Incomplete,  confessedly,  but  an  imposing  array, 
growing  still.  "  As  long  as  there  are  gaps  on 
my  shelves,  life  will  still  hold  the  possibihty  of 
emotion." 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Under  the  title  A  Bibliographical  Romance, 
John  Boyd  Thacher  contributes  a  study  of  the 
famous  forged  facsimile  of  the  unique  Quarto 
Spanish  Letter  of  Columbus,  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  This  pen-made 
reproduction  seems  to  be  one  of  five  copies 
made  by  a  forger  at  Bologna.  Three  of  these 
are  now  in  America,  and  the  one  in  question 
has  become  known  as  the  Ellis-Ives  copy,  from 
the  celebrated  suit  which  was  recently  settled 
against  the  bookseller  who  believed  in  its  genu- 
ineness and  guaranteed  it  to  the  purchaser. 
Reproductions  are  given  of  the  first  pa^e  of  the 
unique  original  letter,  the  lithographic  repro- 
duction made  from  that,  and  the  Ellis-Ives 
letter,  which  was  copied  firom  the  lithograph. 

Charles  Welsh  has  an  article  on  Oliver  Gold- 
smith and  Mother  Goose,  in  which  he  traces 
(through  Isaiah  Thomas's  facsimile  reprint  of 
the  first  Newbery  edition,  now  altogether  lost) 
the  publication  of  the  original  Mother  Goose's 
Melody  back  to  the  time  when  Goldsmith  was 
writing  and  editing  children's  books  for  New- 
bery. There  is  as  little  doubt,  the  writer  thinks, 
that  Goldsmith  wrote  Mother  Goose  as  that  he 
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wrote  Goody  Two  Shoes.  The  introduction 
and  some  annotations  to  the  first  edition  are 
given,  as  proving  the  style  to  be  Goldsmith's. 

The  First  Edition  of  Waller's  Poems  is  de- 
scribed by  Beverly  Chew,  with  facsimiles  of  the 
foar  editions  which  appeared  in  1645,  all  with- 
out the  author's  consent  The  first  was  pub- 
lished by  Walkley,  the  three  others  by  Mosley. 
Each  claimed  to  be  the  rij^htfial  publisher,  but 
not  until  1664  did  an  edition  appear  "Never 
till  now  Corrected  and  published  with  the  Ap- 
probation of  the  Author." 

Of  Bibliophilism  and  the  Preservation  of 
Books,  by  Henry  French,  is  largely  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  insufficient  care  taken  in  great 
libraries  for  the  adequate  housing  and  {)reserva- 
tion  of  books  of  great  value.  The  writer  con- 
siders the  treasures  of  a  bibliophile  safest  in 
private  hands,  and  tells  of  conditions  he  has 
Ibund  in  examining  rare  books  in  libraries, 
especially  in  Europe. 

The  facsimile  reproduction  is  begun  of  Brere- 
ton's  BritA  and  True  Relation  of  the  Discoverr 
of  the  North  Part  of  Vhrginia, 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON). 

A  fine  collection  of  Tennyson  portraits  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  October  number,  with  many 
scenes  of  his  life  and  jioems.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
has  a  paper  on  the  spirit  animating  Tennyson's 
poetry. 

BOOKMAN  (NBW  YORK). 

The  concluding  installmentof  Early  American 
Bookbinding  and  Kindred  Subjects,  by  William 
Loring  Andrews,  describes  some  earlv  American 
books  and  their  original  bindings.  The  illustra- 
tions are  of  a  number  of  these  early  calf,  sheep 
or  morocco  bindings,  the  first  of  which  may 
have  been  the  work  of  Hugh  Gaine,  the  printer, 
while  the  last  is  a  mosaic  binding  by  William 
Matthews. 

BULLETIN  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  bibliographer  of  Venice,  compiled  by  Edith 
H.  Cobb,  is  classified  and  annotated.  A  list  of 
the  best  editions  of  James  Russell  Lowell  is  con- 
tributed by  Martha  Thome  Wheeler,  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  and  George 
Watson  Cole's  bibliography  of  Bermuda  m 
periodical  literature,  with  elaborate  annota- 
tions, is  continued. 

CENTRALBLATT  FUR  BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

The  August  number,  which  was  omitted  in 
our  last  report,  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  a 
report  of  the  Librarians'  Meetmg  which  took 
place  in  Jena  in  May,  1902. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Gutenberg  Society  is 
also  reported  in  this  numl^er,  by  G.  Zedlcr.  The 
five  hundred  members  of  this  society  are  for  the 
most  part  from  Germany,  yet  all  parts  of 
Europe  are  represented,  and  twenty  of  the  mem- 
bers are  from  the  United  States.  The  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  society,  according  to  an  address 
upon  the  subject,  are  the  building  up  of  a  Guten- 
berg Museum  and  the  encouragement  of  Guten- 
bergian  investigations.  A  working  plan  for  the 
year  includes  the  publication  and  study  of  the 
Cisianus,  the  Turkenkalender,  the  Donats  in  42- 
line  Bible  type,  and  the  letters  of  indulgence. 
Later  prints,  also,  which  may  not  be  Guten- 
bergian,  yet  are  important  in  the  development 
of  typography,  are  not  to  be  excluded. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

The  collection  ol  plate  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege is  described,  with  illustrations,  in  the  third 
of  H.  D.  Catling's  papers  on  Plate  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Colleges.  The  college  possesses  the 
books  and  plate  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the 
articles  of  indenture  providing  that  "if  six  MSS. 
in  folio,  eight  in  quarto,  and  twelve  in  a  lesser 
size,  shoum  at  any  time  be  lost  through  supine 
negligence,  and  not  restored  within  six  months," 
both  Dooks  and  plate  were  to  revert  to  another 
college,  which  in  its  turn  should  hold  them 
under  the  same  terms. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt  has  a  paper  on  Venetian 
Hospitality  under  the  Old  Rtame.  The  illus- 
trations are  most  interesting  old  prints,  show- 
ing festivities  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
in  1782. 

The  paintings  of  Debucourt  are  the  subject  of 
a  study  by  R^ph  Nevill,  who  gives  the  history 
of  his  best  known  works,  their  prices  at  sales 
and  present  location. 

Goya :  His  Times  and  Portraits,  is  continued 
by  S.  L.  Bensusan,  completing  the  biography, 
reproducing  examples,  and  giving  a  list  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  portraits,  with 

g resent  locations.    There  is  also  an  analysis  of 
ist  year's  London  book-auction  season. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

The  new  volume  of  this  organ  of  the  United 
Crafts  begins  with  a  number  twice  the  size  and 
thickness  of  its  previous  issues.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  from  Jenson  type,  and  has  some 
very  good  plates.  A  visit  to  tne  United  Crafts 
workshops  at  Eastwood,  N.  Y.,  is  described, 
where  the  handicraft  movement  is  receiving  an 
impetus. 

Irene  Sargent,  writing  of  London  in  Corona- 
tion Time,  turns  away  firom  pa^ants  and  fes- 
tivities to  visit  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  and 
describe  the  doings  and  projects  of  the  Doves 
Bindery  and  Press. 
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CRITIC. 

Some  Letters  aiid  Reminiscences  from  Last 
Century  are  anonymous  and  entertaining,  con- 
taining personal  letters  from  William  Black- 
wood, IxKrkhart,  and  James  Hogg,  and  some 
intimate  recollections  of  literary  Edinburgh. 

The  introduction  to  the  forthcoming  Camden 
edition  of  Whitman  is  printed  under  the  title 
Leaves  From  Whitman's  Later  Life.  Some  un- 
usual portraits  of  Whitman  accompany  the 
paper. 

DEUTSCHE  LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

In  the  issue  of  August  23rd  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Gutenberg  Society  is  discussed :  G. 
Zedler's  work  on  **The  Oldest  Gutenbergian 
T3rpe."  This  deals  with  a  recent  discovery  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  astronomical  wall  calendar, 
in  German,  for  the  ^ear  144-8.  It  is  important 
not  only  because  it  changes  the  hitherto  ac- 
cepted date  for  Mainz  printing  by  several  years, 
but  also  because  it  throws  new  light  on  the 
technical  questions  of  Gutenberg's  work.  The 
calendar  is  set  up  in  the  type  in  which  the  Tur- 
kenkalender  was  printed  seven  years  later,  and 
still  later  the  36-line  Bible.  Very  good  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  different  prints  are 
given. 

The  issue  of  September  6th  reviews  a  French 
work  by  Henry  Vignaud  with  the  following  ex- 
haustive title :  "  The  Letter  and  Chart  of  Tos- 
canelli  on  the  Western  Route  to  the  Indies, 
addressed  in  1474  to  the  Portuguese  Femam 
Martins  and  delivered  later  to  Christopher 
Columbus.  Critical  study  of  the  authenticity 
and  value  of  these  documents  and  of  the  sources 
of  Columbus'  cosmographic  ideas,  followed  by 
diverse  texts  of  the  letter  of  1474,  with  transla- 
tions, annotations  and  facsimile."  As  a  result 
of  these  studies  the  author  asserts  that  Tos- 
canelli*s  letter  to  Martins  was  forged,  as  was 
also  the  letter  of  Bartolomeo  Columbus.  This 
was  probably  written  between  1506  and  1514 
when  Bartolomeo  was  trying  to  save  his 
brother's  fame  as  discoverer,  for  it  was  said 
that  he  had  received  the  knowledge  of  lands 
west  of  the  Atlantic,  from  a  dying  pilot.  This 
gives  rather  a  new  aspect  of  tho  Columbus 
venture. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  September  number,  Frederick  S.  Boas 
has  an  article  on  A  Pre-Shaksperean  Richard  II. 
Three,  possibly  four  plays  are  known  whose 
authors,  antedating  Shakespeare,  made  Rich- 
ard II.  a  leading  figure  in  their  dramas.  One  of 
these  old  plays  has  just  been  reprinted  by  the 
German  Shakspere  Society  {Jabrbucb,  Vol, 
XXX  Y.) .    It  is  an  anonymous  Richard  U,,  edited 


by  Prof.  Keller,  from  the  Egarton  MSS.,  1994, 
in  the  British  Museum.  An  edition  of  only 
eleven  copies  was  reprinted  in  1870  by  Halli- 
well-Phillips,  but  aside  from  this  the  play  has 
been  hitherto  unknown.  The  manuscript  lacks 
the  first  and  last  pages,  but  is  otherwise  prob- 
ably complete.  The  action  deals  fully  with 
some  incidents  on  which  the  first  act  of  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II.  touches  lightly,  and  study 
of  the  newly-discovered  play  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  later  drama.  Copious  extracts 
and  a  complete  sketch  of  plot  and  action  are 
given  in  tnis  review.  Another  Shakespeare 
article  in  the  same  number  is  a  study  of  Hamlet 
by  Lewis  Campbell. 

HANDICRAFT. 

The  October  issue  is  given  up  to  a  paper  by 
Sylvester  Baxter,  on  The  Movement  for  Village 
Industries.  The  handicrafts  that  have  gracm- 
ally  been  introduced  or  revived  in  Deerfiield, 
Mass.,  and  other  towns  of  New  England  have 
brought  prosperity  and  congenial  occupation 
to  the  inhabitants  and  raised  the  standard  of 
life  in  these  communities. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

The  second  of  Will  Jenkins's  papers  on  Illus- 
stration  of  the  Daily  Press  in  America  discusses 
the  methods  of  various  newspaper  cartoonists, 
and  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  illus- 
trated page  as  a  whole.  Lack  of  sense  of  pro- 
portion makes  many  a  page  of  half-tones  and 
drawings  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  The  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  good,  but  they  are  not 
joined  and  grouped  successfully. 

There  are  a  couple  of  interesting  reproduc- 
tions of  wood-blocks  engraved  by  Paul  Colin, 
and  the  last  of  Tony  Grubhofer's  dravvdngs  of 
London  scenes. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  EX-LIBRIS  SOCIETY. 

W.  P.  Truesdell  describes,  in  the  September 
issue,  the  book-plates  designed  by  E.  B.  Bird, 
giving  reproductions  of  five  plates. 

A  list  of  the  plates  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  the  Ex-Libns  Society  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  July,  is  begun  in  this  number. 

Charles  Dexter  Allen  has  an  American  letter 
fiill  of  information  on  book-plate  matters  here. 

As  a  supplement  is  given  an  example  of  the 
Orloff  process  of  printing.  The  plate  is  printed 
in  blacK,  yellow,  and  red,  in  a  single  impression. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 
In  the  August-September  number,  P.  E. 
Lewin  makes  a  study  of  Conrad  Gesner,  whom 
Dibdin  called  "the  first  bibliographer"  and  of 
Savigny,  who  elaborated  Gesner's  scheme  of 
classification   for  the  world's  entire  store   of 
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knowledge.  Gesncr's  immense  learning,  ac- 
quired under  unusual  difficulties,  was  put  into 
bis  BibUotheca  Universalis^  which  contained  a 
vast  amount  of  bibliographical  information. 
His  classification  scheme  was  printed  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work  in  1545,  while  Savigny's 
Tableaux  accomplis  de  tous  les  arts  libereaux 
was  published  in  1587. 

MONATSBERICHTE  UBER  KUNSTWISSEN- 
SCHAFT  UND  KUNSTHANDEL. 

The  leading  article  of  the  September  number 
is  Ingo  Krauss's  "The  Portrait  of  Dante  from 
the  be^;inning  of  the  Quattrocento  to  Raphael." 
The  eight  portraits  discussed  and  shown  in 
plates  are:  the  fiill  figure  portrait  by  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  a  bronze  bust  by  Donatello  (?), 
two  so-called  death-masks,  a  drawing  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  for  the  first  time  here  reproduced  in 
auto^rpe  from  the  original,  Luca  Signorelli's 
drawing,  and  Raphael's  Dante  head  n'om  the 
Disputa.  Later  portrciits  have  all  been  mere 
repetitions  of  these  earlier  ones  and  the  series  is 
therefore  closed  with  Raphael. 

REVUE  DES  BIBLIOTHEQUES. 

The  April-Tune  issue  is  devoted  to  a  catalogue 
of  Incunabula  of  the  University  of  Paris  library. 
Very  full  notes  are  given  on  these  works,  by 
Emilc  Chatelain,  and  the  autographic  inscrip- 
tions of  successive  owners  of  the  volumes  are 
reproduced. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  BUCHERFREUNDE 

The  September  number  contains  an  article  on 
the  work  of  earljr  printers,  by  Johannes  Luther. 
The  author  consioers  the  development  of  early 
type,  from  Gothic  to  antiqua,  and  the  work  ot 
such  men  as  Rockner,  Neudorffer  and  Durer  in 
perfecting  type  forms.  Margination,  spacing, 
initials,  he  shows,  were  at  first  strictly  regu- 
lated by  the  manuscript  form.  Illustrating, 
when  once  the  idea  was  started,  soon  became  a 
passion  with  printers.  For  every  person,  city 
or  country  mentioned  in  the  text  they  must  in- 
sert a  wood-cut,  and  as  a  printer  had  but  one 


block  to  portray  perhaps  twenty  different  men, 
one  can  imagine  how  truthful  these  "like- 
nesses" must  have  been.  The  article  reviews 
illustrative  printing  up  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Walter  von  Zur  Weston,  in  his  series  of  articles 
on  artistic  advertising,  considers  the  advertise- 
ment historically,  going  back  to  ancient  Pom- 
peian  and  Herculanean  "dipinti."  These  were 
notices  painted  in  red  on  the  outside  of  houses 
and  included  election  posters,  advertisements 
for  theatres,  taverns,  houses  to  let,  lost  and 
found  notices,  etc.  In  the  return  to  primitive 
life  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  a  herald  took  the 
place  of  the  poster.  Some  interesting  cata- 
logues of  travelling  book  dealers  are  given  from 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Illustrated  busi- 
ness cards  were  used  in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  but  there  was  no  approach  to  mod- 
em style.  It  remained  for  Jules  Cheret  to  ap- 
ply real  art  in  advertising  and  to  create  the 
modem  business  card  in  its  highest  form. 

Alfred  Bass  describes  a  rarity  which  he  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Cimbri,  /.  e.,  the  Ciinbrian 
catechism  in  the  editions  of  1602,  1813  and 
1842.  The  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1602  is 
given  in  facsimile. 

The  October  Zeitschrift  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Hans  Singer's  article  entitled  Der  Kupferstich. 
The  technique  of  etching  and  engraving  is  very 
clearly  set  forth.  The  art  originated  with 
craftsmen,  that  is,  goldsmiths,  and  so  was 
thoroughly  democratic  in  the  beginning.  In 
15th  century  engraving  the  real  soul  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found,  their  daily  life,  costumes, 
house  interiors,  implements,  etc.  The  pictures 
may  be  poorly  drawn,  but  they  excel  in  another 
direction :  they  possess  a  purity  of  style  that  is 
almost  unknown  in  modem  art.  The  engravers 
understood  the  limitations  of  their  art;  they 
made  the  most  of  lines  and  left  light  and  shade 
alone.  They  never  forced  their  material.  The 
work  of  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian 
masters  is  reviewed,  down  to  the  time  of  Wenzel 
Hollar.  Forty-six  reproductions  accompany 
the  article,  which  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  the 
subject  of  engraving. 


The  unwelcome  news  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton's  death,  at  his  home  at  Joshua's  Rock  on 
Lake  George,  brings  back  to  us  pictures  of  the 
fine  old  man  sitting  there  in  his  httle  library  in 
the  wilderness,  talking  of  the  work  he  was  do- 
ing and  had  still  to  do.  It  is  a  most  pleasant 
place  to  think  about,  that  little  library,  and 
one  is  glad  to  know  that  it  passes  intact  into 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eggleston 
Seelye,  who  was  her  father's  collaborator  in 
some  of  his  work,  and  is  interested  in  the  same 
subjects. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Dunham's  Bay,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  woods,  is  a  little  cluster 
of  homes,  Dr,  Eggleston's  the  center.  Connected 
with  the  house  by  a  covered  walk  is  a  building, 
perhaps  forty  feet  long,  made,  like  the  house,  of 
native  boulders.  Large  windows  look  oflfto 
the  East,  up  a  quiet,  little  valley.  The  grander 
view  of  lake  and  mountain  is  not  allowed  to 
disturb  the  student.  Inside,  a  great  fire-place, 
and  over  the  rest  oi  the  wall-space,  books.  No 
room  for  pictures  or  luxuries.  A  simple,  order- 
ly-kept desk  and  table,  chairs,  the  hre,  books 
and  the  man.  In  the  books  the  man  still  lives. 
From  the  collector's  view,  the  library  is  not  re- 
markable. It  is  a  fine  working  collection,  the 
rarity  of  a  book  never  causing  its  purchase,  but 
many  having  been  bought  in  spite  of  their 
rarity,  because  of  their  subject  matter.  It  is 
especiallv  rich  in  sixteenth  century  material, 
in  both  feuropean  and  American  history,  man- 
ners and  customs,  medicine,  costume  and  every 
phase  of  the  culture  of  that  age.  There  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  than  five  thousand  volumes, 
but  these  are  carefully  chosen,  special  tools  for 
special  work. 

Dr.  Eggleston  always  maintained  ~  that  it 
was  a  measure  of  economy  to  him  to  live  in 
the  country  and  own  his  own  library,  rather 
than  live  in  a  city  large  enough  to  supply 
him  with  a  similar  working  library. 

It  certainly  was  a  measure  of  health  and 
happiness.  His  cjuiet  life  amid  the  trees  and 
hills,  with  fresh  air,  daily  walks  in  the  woods, 
freedom  from  interruption,  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  many  books  and  few  men,  gave 
strength  to  his  pen  through  years  when  the 
cit^  would  have  sapped  his  energies  aud  cur- 
tailed his  work. 


The  Meguon  Club  of  Milwaukee  is  a  little 
group  of  six  persons,  who  purpose  issuing  from 
their  private  press,  at  intervals,  little  mono- 
^aphs  on  little  known  bits  of  history  concern- 
ing American  Poets  and  Poetry.  Their  first  sub- 
ject was  James  Gates  Percival,  of  whom  a  sketch 
and  bibliography  were  compiled  by  Henry  E. 
Leg:ler.  "Mad  McDonald  Clarke"  will  soon 
be  issued,  while  other  studies  in  preparation 
are  Longfellow's  Hiawatha ;  Its  Genesis,  Paro- 
dies and  Bibliography :  Bibliographical  Notes 
concerning  Poe's  Raven:  and  American  Books 
of  Poetry ;  Some  Early  First  Editions,  with  a 
Summary  of  Their  Experiences  in  the  Auction 
Room. 

The  Mequon  Press  ("Mequon"  is  Algonquin 
for  quiU  or  pen)  is  about  the  most  private  of 
private  presses.  Of  the  first  issue,  the  author 
was  compositor  and  pressman  as  well,  turning 
out  the  book  from  a  small  hand  press.  The 
result  is  immeasurably  better  than  many  of 
the  Private  Presses  that  exploit  their  privacy 
and  run  to  much  black  ink.  Only  one  hundred 
copies  are  printed,  of  which  one-half  are  private- 
ly distributed  among  the  club  and  its  fnends. 

Edmund  D.  Brooks  of  Minneapolis  announces 
a  volume  of  verse  by  Arthur  Upson,  entitled 
Octaves  in  an  Oxford  Garden.  Instead  of  being 
set  up  in  type  they  are  lettered  on  elaborately 
decorated  pages  in  a  mediaeval  manuscript 
style,  by  Miss  Margarethe  Heisser.  The  designs 
are  then  reproduced  by  engraved  plates  from 
which  the  edition  of  three  hundred  fifty  paper 
and  twenty-five  Japan  vellum  copies  is  printed. 
Five  of  the  vellum  copies  are  being  hand  illum- 
ined and  bound  in  crushed  levant. 


The  thirty-eighth  Year  Book  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  reprints  the  first  version 
(the  Italianate)  of  Ben  J  onson's  Every  Man  in 
His  Humour^  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
made  available  to  the  student.  There  is  also  a 
reprint  of  the  concluding  scenes  of  Hey  wood's 
If  You  Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  Nobody,  and 
a  number  of  documentary  accounts  dated  1602 
and  ensuing  years,  of  visits  of  English  actors  to 
the  court  of  Philip  Junius,  Duke  of  Pommem- 
Wolgast.    An  address  oi  Professor  Schick,  on 
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the  origin  and  early  versions  of  Hamkt  is  given 
in  full,  and  there  is  a  bibliographical  review  of 
the  Shakespearean  literature  of  the  previous 
year. 

Among  the  coming  sales  announced  by  John 
Anderson,  Jr.,  is  the  collection  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  R.  Reid  of  Babylon,  N.  Y.  His  library, 
which  numbers  upwards  of  40,000  volumes,  is 
rich  in  works  of  history,  curiosa,  the  drama, 
sets  of  standard  works  and  manv  miscellaneous 
books  which  are  not  often  found  in  the  auction 
rooms  of  New  York.  The  sale  we  believe  will 
be  divided  into  five  parts,  and  will  be  sold 
during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

In  ine  early  fall  Mr.  Anderson  will  sell  a  large 

gart  of  the  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Peter 
rilsey,  a  collector  whose  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion were  only  equalled  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  books,  prints  and  autographs  which  he 
leathered.  Among  many  others  the  collection 
mdudes  an  interesting  portrait  of  Edwin 
Booth,  drawn  in  charcoal  and  chalk  by  William 
Wallace  Scott  in  1879,  representing  the  great 
tragedian  in  Hamlet,  the  portrait  having  been 
sketched  in  the  private  reception  room  of 
Booth's  theatre.  The  likeness  is  very  striking 
and  shows  the  actor  at  the  most  interesting 
period  of  his  career. 

Among  many  interesting  letters  is  one  by 
WhitticT,  in  which  the  Quaker  poet  says  "I 
wish  I  could  write  a  ^ooa  hymn,  but  I  am  sure 
I  could  not.  There  is  no  music  in  my  head.'' 
Nearly  a  dozen  letters  of  Hester  Lynch  Piozri 
arc  found  in  the  collection,  two  of  them  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Augustus  Conway,  the  actor,  for 
whom  the  writer's  attachment  is  well  known 
to  all  dramatic  collectors.  Another  valuable 
item  is  the  original  manuscript  of  Fitr  Greene 
Halleck's  address  delivered  at  the  Richmond 
Hill  Theatre,  Nov.  14.  1831.  The  collection  of 
Portraits,  Letters,  etc.,  relating  to  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  is  probably  the  most  complete  in  ex- 
istence, containing  many  items  wnich  can  be 
classed  as  unique. 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  Lincolniana,  Old 
New  York  Views,  Books  and  Pamphlets,  an 
interesting  lot  of  civil  war  material,  including 
the  original  order  fbr  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  many  items  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture. 

Bangs  and  Co.  announce  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  the  poet. 
There  are  many  rare  things  in  it,  not  the  least 
among  which  is  the  author's  own  copy  of  his 
first  book,  Footprints^  of  which  only  five  or 
six  copies  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
its  creator.  Bangs  will  sell  also  the  collection 
of  autographs  and  manuscripts  formed  by  the 
late  WiUiam  Carey  of  New  York. 


Mr.  George  H.  Richmond,  through  whose 
hands  the  famous  Lefierts  collection  was  dia- 
persed  last  year,  has  bought  the  library  of  Mr. 
George  B.  de  Forest  of  New  York.  They  say 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  the  price 
at  which  the  collection  changed  hands,  audit  is 
undoubtedly  worth  it. 

We  publish  this  month  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Bouton,  the  veteran  New  York  book- 
seller and  publisher,  who  died  on  October  sixth 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Mr.  Bouton 
had  for  fifty-eight  years  been  a  figure  in  the 
Americcm  book- world — ^a  very  diminutive  figure 
at  first,  when  he  was  a  thirteen-year-old  errand- 
boy  at  Daniel  Appleton's.  By  his  twenty-sixth 
year  (1857)  he  had  started  into  the  second- 
hand book  business  for  himself,  down  in  Walker 
Street,  and  soon  became  well-known  and  suc- 
cessful ;  occupying  shops  in  the  old  down-town 
book  centers  in  Broome  Street  and  lower  Broad- 
way until  the  tide  swept  uptown  and  landed 
him  ill  Twenty-Eighth  Street,  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  eleven  years.  The  business  is  to  be 
continued  there  by  Mr.  Bouton' s  estate,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Conder,  who  was 
his  right-hand  man  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Bouton  was  a  strong  link  between  Europe 
and  America.  His  annual  European  trips 
always  resulted  in  the  addition  of  many  rare 
foreign  books  to  American  libraries.  Book  col- 
lectors are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
etching  of  an  old  bookworm  with  his  treasures, 
which  was  "Designed  and  Etched  by  George 
Cruikshank  in  September,  1871,  who  was  bom 
on  the  27th  Sept.  1792,"  and  who  was  for  years 
a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Bouton.  Bernard  Quaritch 
also  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Bouton's 
London  visits,  and  the  great  dean  of  booksellers 
in  a  moment  of  admiration  one  day  brought  his 
hand  down  on  Mr.  Bouton's  shoulder  with  the 
assertion,  "Mr.  Bouton,  you  are  the  Quaritch 
of  America.*'  An  egotistical  compliment,  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  a  compliment,  since  the 
egotism  was  certainly  justifiable. 

The  Oxford  Press  has  in  preparation  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  Shakespeare  first 
folio.  The  Chatsworth  copy,  once  in  the  great 
Roxburghe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  while  collotype  plates  were 
made  from  its  pages,  the  result  being  remark- 
ably successful.  The  reproduction  will  be  the 
size  of  the  original,  printed  on  a  specially  made 
linen  paper,  and  bound  in  seventeenth  century 
style,  fiill  calf  with  leather  thongs.  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  has  prepared  an  introduction  of  some 
len^h,  and  has  compiled  a  list  of  existing 
copies  of  the  first  folio,  with  ^eir  location. 
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Maier  Sale — Andenont  October  2K 

Dickens— Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  contain- 
ing the  scarce  series  of  plates  by  Gibson, 
and  the  scarce  index,  1842.  3  vols ;  royal 
8vo.,  bound  by  Reviere.  London,  1840-41. 
$108.00. 
Dickens— American  Notes.  First  Edition,  orig- 
inal cloth.  2  vols.  London,  1842.  $13.00. 
Dickens— David   Copperfield.     First   Edition, 

8vo,  bound    by    Reviere,    original    wrapper 

bound  in.    London,  1850.    $22.00. 
Dickens— Two  autograph  letters  signed ;  both 

very  interesting,  and  one  relating  to  Dombey 

&  Son.    $12.00  and  $30.00. 
DoBSON,    Austin- XVIII    Century   Vignettes. 

Large  paper  copy.    250  printed.    N.  Y.  1892. 

$6.00. 
Donne,  John— Poems.     12mo.    n.  d.    $10.00. 
Drayton  (Michael)— Poems.    With  engraved 

title  by  Marshall.    London,  1637.    $20.00. 
Early   Prlnting— Josepi-de-Bello.    Judaico  et 

Antiquitate  Judeorum.     Printed  by  Ra3mald 

in  Venice,  1481.    $42.00. 
Essex  House  Press— An  Endeavour  Toward  the 

Teaching  of  John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris. 

By  C.  B.  Ashbee.    350  copies  printed.    First 

book  issued  from  this  press.    London,  1901. 

$6.75. 
Goldsmith— Poems  for  Young  Ladies.    12mo 

London,  1767.    $10.00. 
Gray,  Thomas— Odes.    Printed  at  the  Straw- 
berry   Hill    Press.    1757.     The    first    book 

printed   at   Walpole's   Private   Press.    Fine 

copy.    $35.00. 
Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanac— 2  vols  in    1. 

London,    1839-40.    First    issue   containing 

the    first   edition   of  Thackeray's  *'Stubb's 

Calendar."    20.00. 
Wordsworth,  William— The   Waggoner.     A 

poem.    First  edition.    London,  1819.  Bound 

by  Bradstreet  in  lull  crushed  levant  morocco. 

11.00. 
Irving,  Washington — Knickerbocker's  History 

of  New   York.    2    vols.    New   York,    1809. 

First  edition  bound  by  Bradstreet.    122.00. 
Lamb,  Charles— The  Essays  of  Elia.    2  vols. 

Phila.  1828.    First  American  edition.    Fine 

tall  copy,  bound  by  Stikeman.    70.00. 


Montesquieu— Le  Temple  de  Guide.  9  fu 
page  illustrations  by  Eisen.  Paris,  1771 
50.00. 

Valentine — Manuals  of  the  Common  Counc 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  First  issue,  184: 
re-bound,  50.00.  1842,  16.00.  1843,  20.0( 
1846,  15.00.  1847,  14.00. 

Smollett— Peregrine  Pickle.  4  vols.  Londoi 
1751.    Bound  by  DeCoverly.    32.00. 

Grolier  Club  Publications. 
Milton,  John  —  Areopagitica.      New     Yor 

1890.    350  copies.    21.00. 
Curtis,  George  W.— Washington  Irving. 

Sketch.    1891.    344  copies.    19.00. 
Conway,  M.  D.— Barons  of  the  Rappahannoc' 

1892.    360  copies.    16.00. 
Donne,    John— Poems.     1895.     380     copie 

10.00. 
Life   of  Count    Hoym.    1899.    306    copic 

19.00. 
DeVinne,  Theo.  L.— Historic  Printing  Type 

1886.    Presentation  copy.    18.00. 

Kelmscott  Press  Publications. 
The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye.     I 

Raoul  Lefevre.  Translated  by  Caxton.  2  vol 

1892.    300  copies.    78.00. 
News    From    Nowhere.     1892.     300    copic 

25.00. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    By  A.  C.  Swinbum 

1894.    250  copies  issued.    29.00. 
Tale  of  Beowofl.      With  the  Beowolf  bordei 

which  were  used  but  twice.    1895.    29.00 
The  Nature  of  Gothic— By  John  Ruskin.    189 

300  copies.    25.00. 
Dream    of  John    Ball.    By    William   Morr: 

1892.    300  copies.    46.00. 
The  Nature  of  Gothic— By  John  Ruskin.    189 

500  copies.    29.00. 
The  Golden  Legend— 3  vols.  1892.  500  copi< 

54.00. 
History   ol   Reynard   the   Fox.    By   W^illia 

Caxton.    1892.    300  copies.    32.00. 
Poems    of   Shakespeare— 1893.      500    copw 

One  of  the  scarcest  of  the  Kelmscott  boo* 

81.00. 
Book  of  the  Order  of  Chivalry— Translated  1 

William  Caxton.    225  copies.    22.00. 
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Maud— By  Alfred  Tennyson.  1893.  The  first 
book  issued  at  this  press,  with  woodcut 
title.    31.00. 

Poetical  Works  of  P.  B.  Shelley.  3  vols. 
1894^95.    250  copies.    135.00. 

Lockwood  Sale— Bangs,  October  6  and  7* 
Allen,  Ethan— Reason    the    Only   Oracle  of 

Man.    Bennington,  Vt.,   1784.     This  is  the 

scarce  first  edition  and  the  price  was  low. 

$18.50. 
Morgan,  L.    H.— The    American  Beaver   and 

His  Works.    Phila.  1868.    $8.25. 
American  Naturaust— Complete  set.  1868-94. 

28    vols,    half   morocco.    Salem,    1868-94. 

$58.80. 
GiRARD,    J.    P.— Birds   of  Long  Island.    Fine 

copy.    New  York,  1844.    $5.00. 
NuTTALL,  Thomas— Genera  of  North  American 

Plants.    2  vols  in  one.    Philcu  1818.    Rare. 

$8.50. 
Fitzgerald,     R.    D.— Australian    Orchids.    2 

vols,  folio.    $21.00. 
Tryon,  G.  W.— American  Marine  Conchology. 

Phila.  1873.    $12.50. 
Essex  County  Natural    History    Society, 

Journal  of  the.    3  vols,  1836-71.    $7.80. 
FiSKB,  John— The  American  Revolution;  The 

BeginninB[s   of  New   England;   The  Critical 

Period  of  American  History.    4  vols,  large 

gaper  copies   with  proofs  on   India  paper. 
>nly  250  copies  printed.    $49.00. 
Gray,  Asa— Plates  to  accompany  a  report  on 

the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America.    Wash. 

1891.    $15.00. 
Freneau.    Philip— Poems    written    between 

the  years  1768-94.    Monmouth,  N.  J.  1796. 

$12.50. 
Freneau,  Philip— Poems.   2  vols.  New  York, 

1815.    $4.50. 
FuNERAU    Antichi   de  diversi   Popoli   et   Na- 

tioni.    Descritti  da  Thomaso  Porcacchi,    23 

copper  plates.    4to  Venice,  1574.    $10.00. 
McCall,  Capt.    Hugh — ^History  of  Georgia, 

2  vols,  boards  uncut.    Savannah,  1811-16. 

$54.00. 
First  Greek  Testament    Published  in  New 

York.    12mo.  New  York,  1827.    $4.25. 
The  Testimony  of  Christ's  Second  Appearing. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  1808.    The  rare  first  Shaker 

Bible,  this   copy    containing   the   rare   half 

title.    $8.75. 

Miscellaneous** 
Aldrich,     T.     B.— Friar   Jerome's    Beautiful 

book.     Rubricated    initials.       One   of  250 

copies.     Boston,  1896.    4.30.    B,  O  13. 
American  Book-Prices   Current.    New   York, 

1901.    7.50.    A,  016. 
Arnold,  W.  H.— A  record  of  first  editions  of 

Bryant,  Emerson  and  others,  collected  by  W. 


H.  Arnold.  New  York,  1901.  96  copies 
printed.    5.50.    A.  O  16. 

Ayers,  J.  A. — Legends  of  Montauk,  half  crush- 
ed levant  morocco,  by  Bradstreet.  New 
York.  1849.    4.00.    A,  O  7. 

BiBLiCA  Sacra  Belgica— Delph,  1477.  Some 
leaves  missing,  rare.    20.00.    L,  O  29. 

First  Saur  Bible — Printed  in  German  by 
ChristophSaur.  Germantown,  1743.  28.00. 
A,  O  9.  (First  bible  printed  in  a  European 
language  in  America.  The  price  was  very 
low.  The  Brinley  copy  in  no  better  condi- 
tion sold  for  350.00.) 

Bibliography  of  the  Complete  Angler  of  Walton 
and  Cotton.  By  Amola  Wood :  Containing 
80  photo  engraved  reproductions  of  title- 
pages.  102  copies  printed.  New  York,  1900. 
9.00.    A,  0  16. 

Burns,  Robert— Poems.  Third  Edition.  Por- 
trait by  Bengo,  8vo.  morocco.  London, 
1787.    10.00.    A,  016. 

Chronica  Bossiana,  1492.  Rare  early  chron- 
icle, bound  by  Bedford.     80.00.    L,  O  29. 

Columbian  Magarine  for  1788.  Containing 
most  of  the  plates.    9.00.    A,  O  7. 

Cranbrook  Press  Publications.  Life  of  Lin- 
coln by  J.  L.  Scripps.  Detroit,  1900.  245 
copies  issued.    5.00.    A,  O  16. 

The  Dial— Edited  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  Vols  1 
and  3     7.00.    A,  O  7. 

Drake,  T.  R.— The  Culprit  Fay.  First  edition. 
New  York,  1835.    5.00    A,  O  7. 

Godfrey,  Thomas— Juvenile  Poems,  with  the 
Prince  of  Parthia:  a  play.  Phila.  1765. 
6.00.    A,  0  7. 

Grolier    Club— Title    pages    as    seen    by   a 

Srinter.  By  Theo.  L.  DeVinne.  325  issued. 
:ew  York,  1901.    19.00.    A,  O  16. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel— Fanshawe.  Marsh 
&  Capan,  Boston,  1828.  First  edition,  ori^- 
nal  boards,  paper  label.  $410  was  paid 
for  the  Arnold  copy,  which  is  more  than 
doubled  in  the  price  of  this  one.  840.00. 
L.  O  29. 

Hawthorne— The  Gentle  Boy.  Boston,  1839. 
Oblong  4to,  wrappers.  Front  by  Miss  Pea- 
body,  afterward  tne  author's  wife.  143.00. 
L,  O  29. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel— The  Scarlet  Letter. 
First  edition,  half  morocco.     8.00.     A,  O  7. 

Kblmscott  Press— Syr  Perecjrvelle  of  Gales. 
Front  by  Bume-Jones.  Printed  in  black 
and  red  in  Chaucer  t3ri)e.  Kelmscott  Press, 
1895.  350  copies  published.  16.00.  A, 
016. 

Parke,  Col.  John— The  Lyric  Works  of  Hor- 
ace.   Phila.  1786.    Scarce.    8.00.    A,  O  7. 

St.  Pierre,  Bernardin  de— Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia. 330  illustrations,  including  many  In- 
dia proofs.    London,  1839.    5.00.    A,  O  16. 


*  Abbreviationi  >    A — Anderson ;  B — Bangs ;  L — Libbie ;  O — October. 
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Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector: 

I  was  surprised  to  find  in  The  Literary 
Collector,  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan/'  writ- 
ten by  Timothy  Dwight,  spoken  of  as  the 
"first  American  epic."  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  "The  Columbiad,"  written  by  Joel 
Barlow  in  1807,  had  that  reputation.  I  am  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  the  honor  belongs  to  him  or  to  Joel 
Barlow. 

A.  L.  D.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

[Timothy  Dwight  completed  "The  Conquest 
of  Canaan"  four  years  before  Joel  Barlow  put 
forth  his  first  literary  eflfort.— Ed.] 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector: 

Dear  Sir— I  notice  that  in  your  May-June 
number,  "A.H.  J.,"  in  his  entertaining  "Reflec- 
tions of  a  Book-Lover,"  states  that  "  the  verit- 
able first  edition"  of  Poc*s  poem.  The  Raven, 
appeared  in  The  Amenc&n  Re  view  (or  February, 
1845,  and  was  therein  attributed  to  "Quarles." 
I  think  "A.  H.  J."  is  mistaken  in  this.  I  have  a 
copy  of  The  New  York  Mirror,  dated  February 
8,  1845,  in  which  appears  the  poem  above 
mentioned,  prefaced  by  the  following  editorial 
note : 

"We  are  permitted  to  copy  (in  advance  of 
publication)  from  the  2d  No.  of  The  American 
Review,  the  following  remarkable  poem,  by 
Edgar  Foe.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  most 
effective  single  example  of  "fugitive  poetry" 
ever  published  in  this  country,  and  unsurpassed 
in  English  poetry  for  subtle  conception,  mas- 
terly ingenuity  of  versification,  and  consistent 
sustaining  of  imaginative  lift  and  *pokerish- 
ness.'  It  is  one  of  these  'dainties  bred  in  a 
book '  which  we  feed  on.  It  will  stick  to  the 
memory  of  everybody  who  reads  it." 

If  the  above  statement  is  correct,  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Mirror  ante-dated  that  in  The 
American  Review.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
Mirror  the  poem  is  attributed  to  its  author. 
The  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Mirror  are 
interesting,  as  being  undoubtedly  the  first  pub- 
lished critique  of  Foe's  masterpiece. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  S.  Marsh. 


[Your  letter  is  one  of  a  number  received  by 
us  calling  attention  to  this  apparent  misstate- 
ment. The  Raven  was  written  for  The  Amer- 
ican Review,  It  was  copied,  by  permission,  by 
The  New  York  Mirror,  probably  from  advance 
sheets.  The  Mirror  was  issued  a  few  days  ear- 
lier than  the  Review,  but  the  latter  must  have 
been  printed  earlier  than  the  former.— Ed.] 


Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector  : 

I  am  sometimes  in  a  way  to  secure  old  books, 
should  I  know  what  is  desirable.  Is  there  any 
thing  published  containing  lists  of  books  desir- 
able to  own  or  to  purchase  for  sale  again  ? 

S.  A.  D.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

[A  list  of  lists  of  books  desirable  to  own  for 
the  sake  of  finding  out  what  books  are  desirable 
to  purchase  would  fill  this  magazine  to  over- 
flowing. From  your  address,  we  should  think 
you  might  come  across  early  New  England  im- 
prints sometimes.  Why  not  make  a  study  of 
this  branch  of  American  book  making?  Fcr- 
haps  the  most  extensive  collection  of  such  books 
was  the  Brinley  collection,  sold  at  Libbie's  auc- 
tion rooms. 

A  catalogue  of  that  sale,  obtained  through 
some  bookseller,  will  ^ve  a  fine  list  of  desiderata. 
Get  bibliographies  ot  the  output  of  these  early 
presses:  R.  F.  Roden's  The  Cambridge  Press, 
just  published  by  the  Kirgate  Fress ;  Faul  Lei- 
cester Ford's  Hugh  Gaine,  Printer,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  Isaiah  Thomas's  Histonr 
of  Printing-  in  America ;  for  first  and  notable 
editions  of  the  more  modem  American  writers, 
which  mav  very  probably  come  in  your  way, 
get  F.  K.  Foley's  American  Authors,  1 795-1895, 
privately  printed  in  1897.— Ed.] 


Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector  : 

Can  you  give  me  the  value  of  Foe's  Tales, 
Wiley  &  Futnam,  N.  Y.,  1845  ? 

C.S. 

[Two  copies  of  this  edition  were  sold  at 
Banks's  in  1896,  one  for  $5.50,  the  other,  in  the 
original  wrappers,  for  $17.00. — Ed.] 


Three  Connoisseurs 

from  the  oiiginA.1  painting 
by  P.  C.  Gilardi. 
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HORN-BOOKS    AND    BATTLEDORES 


BY  CHARLES  WELSH 

^Q.   When  b  a  Boc^  not  a  Bode?       A.   When  ifs  a  Hom-Book."* 
The  Bibliographer's  Joe  Miller^  p.  25. 


AT  the  Whitmore  sale  in  Boston 
last  month,  Professor  Kittredge 
of  Harvard  paid  $4.75  for  a  piece  of 
cardboard  printed  on  one  side  and 
folded,  measuring  about  five  by  eight 
inches.  A  similar  piece  cost  him  $3.50. 
Neither  of  them,  I  believe,  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

These  pieces  of  cardboard  were  two 
Battledores,  originally  published, 
probably,  to  sell  at  one  penny  plain 
and  two  pence  colored.  In  less  than  a 
century  their  respective  values  had 
increased  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  fold  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  fold.  This  beats  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "farthing  chap  books  worth 
their  weight  in  gold!"  And  these 
are  by  no  means  early  specimens. 
Battledores  were  printed  by  Dean 
and  Sons,  of  London,  as  late  as  1840, 
and  nearly  as  late  as  that  by  Darton. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  G. 
Linnaeus   Banks,  the   novelist,  who 


was  then  about  seventy  years  old, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows:  "Printed 
cardboard  battledores  folded  over  to 
close  were  in  common  use  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  present  century.  Not  so 
much  in  good  schools,  for  there  Mavor 
and  Dilworth  serv'ed  for  alphabetical 
purposes ;  but  in  dames'  schools  both 
in  town  and  country.  They  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  windows  of  shops 
devoted  to  tops  and  whips,  toffy  and 
gingerbread,  shuttlecocks  and  mar- 
bles. I  have  seen  plenty  of  them.  The 
next  thing  to  the  alphabetical  battle- 
dore was  the  'Reading  made  Easy.' 
...  As  I  daresay  you  are  aware, 
*  Readamadeasy '  was  the  elliptic 
rendering  of  the  little  book's  title  by 
uncultivated  people." 

In  the  collection  of  the  books 
published  by  John  Newbery  which  I 
made  some  years  ago  and  which  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  the 
Boston  publisher,  are  some  rare  early 
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specimens  with  the  imprint  of  their 
inventor,  Collins  of  Salisbury,  and 
backed  with  the  famous  "flowery- 
and-gilt-pattem  Dutch  paper." 

Perfect  specimens  of  ** battledores" 
are,  I  believe,  rarer  than  perfect  speci- 
mens of  horn-books,  although  the 
latter  antedate  the  battledores  by 
centuries.  Certainly  horn-books  have 
been  far  more  often  described  and 
illustrated  than  battledores,  and  I 
have  seen  more  examples  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter. 

But  age  and  durability  should 
precede  youth  and  flimsiness.  We 
will  therefore  apply  ourselves  first  to 
a  consideration  of  the  horn-book,  the 
history  of  which  goes  very  far  back 
into  the  past,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
earlier  than  that  of  the  printed  book 
itself;  for  the  earliest  form  of  all 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  leaden 
casting  on  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  in  relief.  According  to 
Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  two  ma- 
trices cut  in  stone,  which  were 
obviously  intended  for  casting  these 
leaden  plates,  were  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Musgrave  family  of 
Edenhall. 

But  to  come  to  the  horn-book  as  it 
is  more  generally  known.  It  was 
really  not  a  book  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  simply  a  printed  fly  leaf  pasted 
on  wood,  covered  with  horn,  and 
secured  all  round  with  a  narrow  band 
of  copper  which  was  fastened  down 
with  small  tacks.  The  wooden  back 
was  elongated  to  furnish  a  handle, 
through  a  hole  in  which  a  string  was 


then  threaded  to  enable  the  horn-book 
to  be  the  more  easily  carried  or  slung 
round  the  waist.  But  better  than 
any  verbal  description  is  the  illustra- 
tion which  we  give,  of  a  horn-book  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  atypical 
example  from  which  there  were  but 
few  departures  for  hundreds  of  years, 
except  in  the  way  of  decorative  orna- 
ment or  slight  variations  in  shape. 


K 
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The  make-up  of  this  precursor  of  the 
primer  is  however  worth  a  httle  closer 
study,  not  only  because  there  are  some 
points  about  it  which  will  clear  up 
some  otherwise  obscure  allusions  in 
our  literature,  but  because  it  is  really 
the  germ  from  which  have  developed 
all  the  books  from  which  children  have 
been  taught  to  read  in  modem  days. 
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The  first  line,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
preceded  by  a  cross.  This  indicated 
that  the  child  should  cross  himself 
before  beginning  his  lesson,  according 
to  the  custom  of  all  good  Catholics. 
In  doing  this  he  was  taught  to  say 
"God  spede  me,  A.  B.  C."  or  some 
similar  pious  rhyming  invocation. 
We  learn  from  Cotgrave's  Dictionarie 
of  the  French  and  English  Tongues 
(London,  1611),  that  this  first  line 
was  called  La  Croix  de  par  Dieu^  or 
"The  Chriss-Cross  Row,"  or,  as  we 
should  say,  "The  Christ-Cross  Row." 
This  sheds  light  on  Shakespeare's 
lines  : 

He  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G 

And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 

His  issue  disinherited  should  be. 

Referring  to  the  superstition  of  King 
Richard  III. 

There  are  not  wanting  other  allu- 
sions to  the  horn-book  in  English  lit- 
erature. In  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Armado  says  to  Holofemes,  "Mon- 
sieur, are  you  lettered?"  and  the 
mother  replies,  "  Yes,  yes,  he  teaches 
boys  the  horn-book."  In  Shenston's 
The  ScboolmistresSy  he  describes  the 
"  books  of  stature  small " 

Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair ; 

and  Cowper,  in  his  Tirocinium  suc- 
cinctly describes  the  horn-book. 

Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  transparent  horn 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  our  tender  age 
*Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page ) 
Presents  the  prayer  our  Saviour  deign' d  to 

teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons  when  they 

preach. 


But  it  is  referred  to  earlier  than  this, 
for  we  find  a  horn-book  spoken  of  in 
Coote's  English  Schoolmaster,  pub- 
lished about  1596,  and  a  "Home  A. 
B.  C."  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers 
Company  to  John  Wolfe  in  1587. 

From  some  prints  similar  to  that  of 
the  horn-book  page,  which  have  been 
found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it 
would  further  appear  that  they  were 
among  the  earliest  products  of  the 
printing  press;  and  notwithstanding 
their  strength  and  the  method  of  pro- 
tecting them,  known  examples  of 
them  are  very  rare.  They  have  been 
discovered  chiefly  by  chance,  and  more 
often  than  not  by  reason  of  their  hav- 
ing found  an  accidental  hiding  place. 
For  example,  two  were  found  under 
the  floor  of  a  church,  when  it  was 
taken  up  for  repairs,  and  another  in 
the  thatch  of  an  old  farmhouse  in 
Derbyshire.  This  latter  has  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  On  the  back, 
which  is  covered  with  leather,  is  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Charles  I.,  with 
S3rmbols  which  would  indicate  sym- 
pathy with  the  martyrd  king.  These 
no  doubt  led  to  its  being  hidden  at  a 
time  when  to  express  such  sympathy 
was  dangerous.  When,  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  danger 
was  past,  the  children  to  whom  it  be- 
longed were  grown  up.  The  horn- 
book was  forgotten,  and  so  it  has 
come  to  light  in  our  day.  Another, 
unfitted  to  its  board  back,  was  found 
in  an  old  copy  o{  Boethius,  to  which  it 
had  served  as  a  fly-leaf.  This  one  was 
printed  by  E.  Raban  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  about  1630. 
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But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  finds  of  horn-books  within  the 
limits  of  this  article.  In  the  late  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tuer's  two  handsome  volumes 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  probably 
all  that  was  known  about  them  to 
the  date  of  its  writing.  The  where- 
abouts  of  the  best  known   are   in- 


first  hundred  years  of  its  colonization. 
But  the  New  England  Primer  itself 
was  in  a  sense  a  development  of  the 
horn-book. 

For  the  horn-book  with  its  Chriss- 
Cross  Row,  the  Syllabarium,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  formed  the  first  page 
of  all  the  earliest  English  primers,  and 


At*  I  am 
Be  jft  in 
Cad  ]r«  fO 
Do  we  •• 

Ert  ]r«  trt 

F<r  he  H 
'Gontf'iee 
He  ii  up 
In  fhdon 
J^,  of  «io 

Km  be  is 
Ld  him  go 
Mtj  I  too 
No  not  I 
Od  ta  01 

Pnf  ilia 
Qttil  of  ell 
Rim  to  hed 
8tC  mid.flee 
TommidJoe 
Up  to  him 
Vow  w»  at 
We  ere  in 
Xsxk  eit« 
You  aod  I 
Zibecua 


.4  B  C  D  E 
FGHIJK 
L  M  N  O  P 
QRSTUV 
WXYZ& 


a  b  c  d  e  f  g 
h  i  j  k  1  m  n 
o  p  q  r  s  t  u 
V  w  X  y  z  & 


k  mid  OS  nm  at  ea  oM  owa. 
Do  sot  joit  iH  bj  a  bed  boy. 
The  boy  bed  a  bat  aad  a  top. 
A  dog  bit  the  pig  oo  the  cer. 

tut 

•BLeptrANT 

If  fond  of 
bim  who  feeds 
andukctoero 
^^^^^^^^^^  orhim,luM>wt 
hit  knpcf  1  voicc^  and  dem  tt  be 
tcUi  htm.  He  hai  a  Uuok»  which 
Krfet  him  tot  trmt  and  hand*. 


THE  BOBSe. 
Thisladwei 

>  told  not  to,gci 

>  oo  the  bo'rte 
but  did  not  me 
he  wet   told* 

eod  now  has  got  thrown  for  his 
pains  Do  you  as  you  are  bid  at 
all  limes«  aod  be  a  good  child 


dicated     and     their     characteristics 
noted. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  aright, 
but  one  horn-book  has  been  found  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  were  ever  made  in  this 
country.  Doubtless  some  were  im- 
ported from  the  mother-land,  but  httle 
was  done  in  the  way  of  making  books 
for  children  in  this  country  during  the 


the  primer  was  thus  an  enlargement 
and  a  development  of  the  horn-book. 

This  first  page  'had  disappeared, 
however,  before  the  New  England 
Primer  was  made,  or  else  the  Puri- 
tanical spirit  had  lopped  off  the 
Chriss-Cross  Row  as  savoring  too 
much  of  the  Scarlet  Woman ! 

I  have  never  found  any  record  of  the 
original   selling   prices  of  the   horn- 
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books,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  low 
price,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  early 
primers,  was  too  high  for  the  com- 
mon folk.  Pennies  in  England  m  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  had  a  much  higher  purchas- 
ing power  and  were  consequently 
harder  to  obtain  than  now,  and  when 
John  Newbery  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  make  the 
publication  of  children's  books  a 
specialty  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  craft,  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring 
children's  literature  of  all  kinds  within 
the  reach  of  everyone.  Hence  in  1746, 
Benjamin  Collins,  a  printer  of  Salis- 
bury, with  whom  John  Newbery  was 
associated  in  many  of  his  enterprises, 
invented  the  Battledore.  This  was 
built  on  exactly  the  plan  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  To  give 
a  better  idea  of  them  we  reproduce  an 
early  Newbery  example. 

The  first  style  published  contained 
simply  the  material  used  for  the  horn- 
book. This  was  called  the  Imperial 
Battledore.  Later  followed  the  Brit- 
ish Battledore  and  the  Royal  Battle- 


dore. In  these  latter,  easy  reading- 
lessons,  short  fables,  didactic  stories, 
and  bits  of  natural  history  replaced 
the  religious  element  of  the  horn-book. 
At  first  they  were  sold  at  four  pence 
plain,  and  six  pence  colored,  but  later 
on  they  were  sold  at  twelve  shillings 
a  gross.  As  they  cost  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  a  thousand  to  make,  the 
margin  of  profit  was  not  large,  but 
over  one  hundred  thousand  were  sold 
at  the  latter  price  by  Collins  alone, 
from  1771  to  1780. 

The  copyright  laws  of  those  days 
were  very  lax.  The  Newbery  publica- 
tions were  pirated  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  unscrupulous  imitators  and 
enormous  numbers  of  these  battle- 
dores were  made  and  sold  by  the  firms 
who,  following  the  Newberys,  took  up 
the  pubUcation  of  books  for  children. 
Darton  and  Harvey,  Dean  and  Sons, 
Mozley,  and  Thomas  Richardson  of 
Derby  turned  them  out  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  And  now,  of  all  these 
hundreds  of  thousands,  a  stray  couple 
have  turned  up  in  an  auction  room  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. ! 


EARLY  FILES    OF   NEWSPAPERS   IN   THE   NEW    YORK 

SOCIETY    LffiRARY 

BY   FRANK   BARNA   BIGELOW 


OF  course  we  all  know  what  a 
newspaper  is,  but  to  be  perfectly 
clear  at  the  beg^inning  and  show  the 
limits  of  my  subject,  I  will  define  a 
newspaper  as  a  daily,  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  periodical,  which  presents  the 
news  of  the  day.  The  first  English 
newspaper  is  said  to  be  the  Weekly 
News  issued  in  London  in  1622.  In 
America  Public  Occurrences  was 
printed  in  Boston  in  1690.  It  lived 
one  day  and  only  one  copy  is  known 
to  have  been  preserved.  The  Boston 
News-Letter,  printed  by  Bartholomew 
Green  in  1704,  was  the  first  perma- 
nent newspaper  in  America.  On  De- 
cember 21, 1719,  The  Boston  Gazette 
appeared,  the  second  newspaper  in 
America.  In  Philadelphia  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1719  (the  day  following),  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  New  York  Gazette,  printed  and 
sold  by  William  Bradford,  October  16, 
1725,  was  New  York's  first  news- 
paper. It  was  published  weekly  on 
each  Monday.  No  perfect  file  exists. 
It  is  ill  printed,  with  little  news  and 
few  advertisements.  Beginning  with 
a  single  leaf,  the  size  increased  gradu- 
ally to  six.  It  is  a  small  folio,  with 
the  arms  of  the  city  on  the  left  of  the 
title ;  on  the  right,  a  pine  tree  and  a 
postman  mounted  on  an  animal  in- 
tended to  represent  a  horse.  Of  this 
paper  the  Ubrary  has  a  file  beginning 
March  21,  1726,  and  extending  to 
November  17,  1729.    Bradford  died 


in  1752,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His 
tombstone  is  preserved  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  building. 

The  next  earliest  paper  in  the  library 
is  The  New  England  Weekly  Journal, 
printed  by  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green. 
No.  1  was  issued  on  March  20, 1727, 
being  the  fourth  newspaper  published 
in  Boston.  Of  this  the  library  has 
only  one  ntmiber,  April  8, 1728.  Knee- 
land,  in  his  prospectus,  promised  a 
number  of  new  features  in  joumaKsm. 
He  proposed  the  organization  of  a 
corps  of  correspondents  of  the  "most 
knowing  and  ingenious  gentlemen  in 
several  noted  towns"  to  send  the 
news. 

Then  comes  The  Independent  Re- 
Eector,  pubhshed  weekly  on  Thurs- 
days, by  James  Parker.  There  are  in 
the  library  the  first  number,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1752,  and  August  9  and  23, 

1753.  Aaron  Burr,  Governor  Living- 
ston, William  Alexander  and  William 
Smith  were  reputed  to  be  contributors 
to  it.  It  gave  offence  to  men  in  power 
and  was  suppressed  after  two  years' 
publication. 

Of  The  Plebeian  "by  Noah  Mean- 
well,"  a  weekly,  printed  and  sold  by 
Hugh  Gaine,  Hildebum  says  (in  his 
Sketches  of  Printers  and  Printing-  in 
Colonial  New  York)  he  has  not  seen  a 
copy.    It  was  first  issued  in  August, 

1754.  There  is  only  a  single  number 
in  the  library.  No.  5,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1754. 

Of  The  New  York  Gazette  or  the 
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Weekly  Post-Boy ^  printed  by  J.  Par- 
ker and  W.  Weyman,  the  library  has  a 
somewhat  imperfect  file  from  Septem- 
ber 23,  1754,  to  December  11,  1769. 

This  paper  was  established  by 
James  Parker  in  January,  1742,  about 
the  time  Bradford  discontinued  his 
Gazette,  and  was  the  third  newspaper 
published  in  New  York.  Parker  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Bradford  in  1725, 
but  ran  away  and  a  small  reward  for 
his  capture  appeared  in  Bradford's 
Gazette.  On  the  thirty-first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1765,  Parker's  paper  appeared  in 
mourning  on  account  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  From  1757  to  1760  every  paper 
bore  an  impression  in  red,  of  the 
stamp  prescribed  under  the  provincial 
act  of  1756 — "the  first  American 
Stamp  Act  complied  with  without  de- 
mur and  forgotten  in  consequence," 
says  Hildebum. 

Then  follows  The  New-York  Mer- 
cary^  printed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  weekly, 
on  Mondays.  It  was  first  published 
on  August  3, 1752.  Of  this  the  library 
has  an  imperfect  file  of  the  years  1757 
to  1778. 

Hugh  Gaine  was  a  very  curious 
character.  Thomas,  in  his  History  of 
Printing f  remarks :  "  Gaine's  political 
creed  was  to  join  the  strongest 
party."  His  paper  ceased  publication 
in  1783.  Hugh  Gaine  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Society  Library  from  1788  to 
1806. 

Of  the  New  York  Geuxtte,  printed  by 
Wilham  Weyman,  the  library  has  the 
years  1759-1767.  Weyman  as  well 
as  Parker  had  been  apprenticed  to 
Bradford,    and   Weyman    had    been 


later  an  assistant  to  Parker  for 
several  years.  In  1759,  he  started  his 
own  New  York  Gazette.  Later  in  the 
year  he  supplanted  Parker  as  Printer 
to  the  Province.  The  Gazette  ter- 
minated on  December  28,  1767,  and 
Weyman  died  in  the  following  July . 

About  the  time  the  American  Stamp 
Act  was  put  into  operation,  a  poli- 
tical paper  was  privately  printed  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  called  The 
Constitutional  Courant,  "containing 
Matters  interesting  to  Liberty— but 
no  wise  repugnant  to  Loyalty. 
Printed  by  Andrew  Marvel  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Bribe  refused  on  Constitu- 
tion  Hill,  North  America."  In  the 
centre  of  the  title  was  a  snake,  cut 
into  pieces  to  represent  the  colonies, 
and  over  it  the  motto,  **  Join  or  Die." 
Of  this  the  library  has  No.  1,  Septem- 
ber  21,  1765,  the  only  number  issued. 
It  contains  several  well  written 
articles  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
was  widely  circulated  and  reprinted 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  causing 
great  excitement. 

Of  The  New  York  Journal  or  the 
General  Advertiser^  the  library  has  the 
years  1767  to  1775.  This  paper  was 
printed  by  John  Holt,  the  first  num- 
ber being  issued  on  May  29,  1766,  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  which  he  had 
with  James  Parker.  They  settled 
their  differences,  but  in  October  quar- 
reled again,  when  Holt,  instead  of 
calling  the  second  issue  of  his  paper 
No.  2,  took  the  number  of  the  Gazette 
"1241,"  thinking  the  latter  paper 
would  die  soon.  Both  papers  con- 
tinued for  several  years  having  the 
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same  publication  number.  The  Jour- 
nal was  a  Whig  paper,  and  in  1776  on 
the  approach  of  the  British  army, 
Holt  was  forced  to  fly  and  for  seven 
years  removed  from  place  to  place  on 
the  Hudson,  issuing  his  paper.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
New  York  again  and  printed  his 
paper  with  the  title,  The  Independent 
Gazette  or  the  New  York  Journal.  He 
died  in  1784.  His  widow,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Eleazar  Oswald,  a  relative, 
carried  on  the  paper  during  the  years 
1785-1786  with  the  title  changed  to 
The  New  York  Journal  or  the  Weekly 
Register.  These  issues  are  in  the 
library.  The  paper  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Greenleaf  in  1787.  Greenleaf 
changed  the  paper  to  a  daily,  calling 
it  The  New  York  Journal  and  Daily 
Patriotic  Register.  The  library  has 
the  years  1787  to  1793  of  this  paper. 
Greenleaf  was  a  victim  of  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1798.  His  widow 
carried  on  the  paper  for  a  time  but 
eventually  sold  out  to  James  Cheet- 
ham,  who  changed  the  title  to  The 
American  Citizen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  printed 
by  William  Goddard,  weekly,  on  Mon- 
days, was  first  issued  on  January  6, 
1767,  and  stopped  in  1773.  The 
library  has  the  years  1768-1770. 
This  was  the  fourth  newspaper  in  the 
English  language  to  be  established  in 
Philadelphia. 

Concerning  The  New  York  Chron- 
icle, printed  by  Alexander  and  James 
Robertson,  weekly  (which  was  dis- 
continued about  1770,  when  James 
Robertson  moved  to  Albany  and  be- 


gan The  Albany  Gazette),  Thomas 
says  in  his  History  of  Printing:  **  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when 
this  paper  first  made  its  appearance 
or  when  it  was  discontinued."  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  May  8, 1769,  is  in  the  library 
and  accurately  establishes  the  date  of 
its  first  issue.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
the  only  number  in  the  library. 

We  now  come  to  Rivington's  New 
York  Gazetteer  or  the  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Hudson's  River  and  Que- 
bec Weekly  Advertiser.  The  library 
has  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  22, 1773 
to  1782.  It  was  commonly  called 
"  The  Lying  Gazette.''  On  November 
27,  1775,  a  mob  from  Connecticut 
wrecked  Rivington's  presses  and 
melted  his  tjpe  for  bullets,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  Tory  sentiments.  The 
paper  had  in  its  title,  originally,  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  ship  under  full  sail. 
In  1774  the  ship  sailed  out  of  sight 
and  the  King's  arms  appeared  in  its 
place.  In  1775  the  words  "ever  open 
and  uninfluenced"  disappeared  from 
the  title.  In  1783  the  King's  arms 
disappeared  and  the  ship  sailed  into 
view  again.  Rivington  tells  very 
graphically  how  the  giant,  Ethan 
Allen,  called  upon  him  once  to  give 
him  a  good  beating.  Rivington  plied 
him  with  fine  old  Madeira,  so  that  he 
forgot  his  errand  and  they  parted 
good  friends.  Major  Andr€  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Gazetteer. 
His  famous  satire  **The  Cow-Chace," 
appeared  in  this  paper  on  the  very 
day  of  his  capture. 

Of  the  New  York  Packet,  printed  by 
Samuel  Loudon,  the  Ubrary  has  from 
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Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January  4,  1776,  to  De- 
cember 29,  1786  (Imperfect).  The 
prospectus  of  this  paper  is  very  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  a  famous  event 
which  happened  on  July  4  of  the  same 
year.  I  will  quote  only  the  last  sen- 
tence :  **  Wishing  that  the  year  1776 
maybe  the  happy  Aera  in  which  peace 
and  union  on  a  Constitutional  Basis 
shall  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies."  The  paper 
stopped  in  1792. 

Of  The  New  Jersey  Joumaly  printed 
by  Shepard  Kollock,  the  library  has 
only  the  copy  for  November  20,  1782. 
This  paper  was  printed  at  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  the  first  number  appearing  in 
1778.  Kollock  was  the  publisher  of 
the  first  New  York  Directory  of  1786. 

Then  comes  The  Royal  American 
Gazette  at  New  York,  printed  by  Rob- 
ertson, Mills  and  Hicks.  The  library 
has  only  the  number  for  April  15, 
1783.  This  paper  began  in  1776 
when  the  British  Army  took  posses- 
sion of  New  York.  At  that  time  four 
papers  were  published  there.  In  order 
to  have  one  issued  daily,  except  Sun- 
days and  Tuesdays,  the  publishers 
arranged  as  follows:  Rivington's 
Royal  Gazette,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. Hugh  Gaine's  Gazette^  Mon- 
days. Robertson's  Royal  American 
Gazette^  Thursdays.  Lewis's  New 
York  Mercury,  Fridays. 

Of  The  Independent  Journal  or  Gen- 
eral Advertiser,  printed  at  New  York 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  by  J. 
McLean  &  Co.,  the  library  has  the 
years  1785  to  1788.  The  first  num- 
ber  of   the    Federalist   appeared   in 


this  journal  on  October  27, 1787.  In 
1788  the  Independent  Journal  be- 
came  The  New  York  Daily  Gazette,  of 
which  the  library  has  the  years  1788 
to  1834.  It  lived  till  1840,  when  it 
was  absorbed  by  tht  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Dr.  Francis  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  Mr.  Lang  who  was  the  editor 
after  1788:  "The  scholastic  discus- 
sions, which  occurred  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century 
awaked  some  attention  among  the 
mathematicians  and  astronomers 
abroad  and  of  many  among  us.  The 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Kunze,  after 
much  investigation,  addressed  a  com- 
munication on  the  vexed  question  to 
Mr.  Lang.  He  had  adverted  to  the 
Gregorian  style  in  his  letter  and  had 
mentioned  Pope  Gregory.  The  faith- 
ful Gazette  printed  the  article  Tom 
Gregory;  the  venerable  doctor  has- 
tened to  his  friend  and  remonstrated 
on  the  injury  he  had  done  him  and  re- 
quested the  erratum  to  specify  instead 
of  Tom  Gregory,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
Again  an  alteration  was  made  and 
the  Gazette  requested  its  readers,  for 
Tom  Gregory  to  read  Pope  Tom  Greg- 
ory XIII.  One  more  attempt  at  cor- 
rection was  made  when  the  composi- 
tor had  its  typography  so  changed  as 
to  read  Tom  Gregory,  the  Pope.  The 
learned  divine  begged  him  to  make  no 
further  improvements,  as  he  dreaded 
the  loss  of  all  the  reputation  his  years 
of  devotion  to  the  subject  had  secured 
him." 

Of  The  New  York  Morning  Post  and 
Daily  Advertiser,  printed  by  William 
Morton,  the  library  has  March  2, 
1785,  and  May  13,  1788. 
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Of  the  Daily  Advertiser^  printed  at 
New  York  by  Francis  Childs,  the  li- 
brary has  from  1785  to  1823. 

Of  the  New  Haven  Gazette  and  Con- 
necticut Magazine^  published  weekly 
by  Meigs  and  Dana,  the  library  has 
from  Octobers,  1786, to  December  27, 
1787.  In  a  letter  to  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Forbes,  dated  June  8,  1841, 
the  donor  says:  **I  present  to  the 
Library  a  volume  of  Newspapers  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  and  my 
father,  in  1786  and  1787.  The  strong 
abolition  articles  in  them  are  worthy 
of  notice.  I  am  respectfully,  yr  very 
obedient  serv't,  W.  Meigs." 

Of  The  Gazette  of  the  United  States, 
published  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
at  New  York,  by  John  Fenno,  the 
library  has  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April 
15, 1789,  to  1799.  The  first  Congress 
met  at  New  York,  March  4,  1789. 
When  Congress  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia  in  1790,  the  Gazette  went  with 
that  body. 

Of  the  American  Apollo,  printed  on 
Fridays,  by  Belknap  and  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, the  library- has  only  the  number 
October  26,  1792. 


The  first  daily  paper  issued  after  the 
Revolution  was  the  Minerva.  Its 
founder  and  editor  was  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  first  number  being  issued  on 
December  9,  1793.  The  Minerva 
afterwards  became  the  Commercial 
Advertiser.  Of  the  Minerva  the 
Ubrary  has  March  19,  1794  and 
August  4, 1796,  with  the  title  slightly 
changed.  Of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser the  file  in  the  library  extends 
from  1800  to  date,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  years. 

Of  The  Weekly  Museum,  printed  at 
New  York  by  John  Harrison,  the 
library  has  the  years  1796  and  1797. 

Then  comes  The  Diary,  a  daily  even- 
ing paper,  printed  and  published  for 
C.  C.  VanAlen,  of  which  the  library 
has  April  12, 1796  to  March  20, 1797. 

Of  Porcupine^s  Gazette,  Philadel- 
phia, pubKshed  every  evening  by 
WiUiam  Cobbett,  the  library  has  from 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1797,  to  1799. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  newspapers 
in  the  Society  Library  previous  to  the 
year  1800. 
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PART  TWO 


30 

A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens-Land. 
Together  with  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  the  Inimitable  Boz  therein  Col- 
lected. ByWilliamR.  Hughes.  With 
more  than  one  hundred  Illustrations 
by  F.  G.  Kitton  and  others.  8vo.,  cl., 
Lond.,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1891. 
31 

The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles 
Dickens,  By  Robert  Langton.  En- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  the  1883 
issue.    12mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  Hutchinson, 

1891. 

32 

Masterpieces     of    Dickens.      Illus- 
trated.   Square  8vo.,  blue  cl.,  N.  Y., 
Dillingham,  1892. 
33 
The  Memories  of  Dean  Hole.     8vo., 
cl.,  Lond.,  E.  Arnold,  1892. 
Chapter  vra.  is  devoted  to  Dickens. 
34 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie 
Collins.  Edited  by  Lawrence  Hutton. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  16mo., 
cl.,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1892. 
35 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  By  An- 
drew Lang.  12mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  Long- 
mans, 1892. 

Letter  II.,  pp.  9-18,  "To  Charles  Dickens." 
36 

The  Law  and  Lawyers  of  Pickwick. 
A  Lecture  by  Frank  Lockwood.  18mo., 
cL,  Lond.,  1893. 

37 

The   Cotmtry  and    Church   of  the 


**Cheeryble  Brothers."  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Hume  Elliot.  Portraits  and  illus- 
trations. 8yo.,  cl.,  Selkirk,  1893. 
38 
Charles  Dickens's  Prison  Fictions. 
A  Paper  Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Howard  Association,  at  the  Re- 
quest   of   the    Pennsylvania    Prison 

Society,  1894 

39 

A  Stray  Leaf  from  the  Correspond- 
ence of  Washington  Irving  and  Charles 
Dickens.  By  William  Loring  Andrews. 
12mo.,  cl.,  N.  Y.,  1894. 

Only  seventy-seven  printed. 
40 

Bozland.  Dickens  Places  and  Peo- 
ple. By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  12mo., 
cl.,  Lond.,  1895. 

41 

Literary  Tjrpes.  Being  Essays  in 
Criticism.  By  E.  Beresford  Chancel- 
lor. 8vo.,  blue  cl.,  Lond.,  Swan  Son- 
nenschein,  1895. 

A  most  appreciative  essay,  "Charies  Dickens, 
Novelist,"  pp.  140-171. 
42 

The  Haunts  of  Dickens.  By  Elbert 
Hubbard.    N.  Y.,  1895. 

In  "  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Good 
Men  and  Great,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  10. 
43 

In  Jail  with  Charles  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Trumble.  Illustrated.  12mo., 
green  cl.,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  F.  P.  Har- 
per, 1896. 

Of  all  the  infelicitous  titles ! 
44 

My  Father  as  I  Recall  Him.     By 
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Mamie  Dickens.    Illustrated,    16mo., 
cl.,  Lond.,  1896. 

45 

Dickensiana.  A  catalogue  of  the 
Dickensian  books  belonging  to  Mr.  E. 
S.  Williamson  of  Toronto.  Toronto, 
1896. 

One  hundred  copies. 

46 

Charles  Dickens'  Heroines  and 
Women  Folk.  Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Them.  Lectures  by  Charles 
F.  Rideal.    16mo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1896. 

47 

Pickwickian  Manners  and  Customs. 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  8vo.,  cl.,  Lond., 
1897. 

48 

An  Index  to  Pickwick.  By  C.  M. 
Neale.    8vo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1897. 

49 

The  Charles  Dickens  Birthday  Book. 
With  Selections  from  His  Works  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.  16mo.,  cl., 
Lond.,  1897. 

50 

Glimpses  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  E. 
S.  Williamson.  Illustrated.  8vo., 
wrappers.    Toronto,  1898. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  A  most  charm- 
ing brochure  for  the  true  Dickensi te.  It  includes 
a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Williamson's  Dickens  library, 
extended  from  his  former  publication,  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  several  items  in  this  list. 

51 

Charles  Dickens.    A  Critical  Study. 

By  George  Gissing.    12mo.,  cl.,  Lond. 

(and  N.  Y.,Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  1898. 

By  far  the  most  scientific  and  genuine  critique 

upon  Dickens. 

52 
The  Flowing  Bowl.    A  Treatise  on 
Drinks  of  all  Kinds  and  of  all  Periods. 


By  Edward  Spencer.  12mo.,cl.,Lond., 
Grant  Richards,  1899. 

Chapter  xix.,  pp.  211-226.  "The  Drinks  of 
Dickens." 

53 

Charles  Dickens  and  His  Illustra- 
tors. With  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Drawings  and  Engravings  by  Sey- 
mour, Buss,  "Phiz,"  etc.,  etc.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Grego.  Two  vols., 
crown  8vo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1899. 

54 

Bardell  vs.  Pickwick.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Commentaries,  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald.  8vo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  Eliot 
Stock,  1901. 

55 

The    Lawyers    of    Pickwick.      By 
Charles  F.  Rideal. 
56 

Charles  Dickens.     A  Gossip  about 
His  Life,  Works,  and  Characters.    By 
Thomas  Archer.     Illustrated.     Folio, 
six  parts,  boards,  Lond.,  n.  d. 
57 

Child  Pictures  from  Dickens.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo.,  cl.,  N.  Y.,  n.  d. 

58 

Children's    Stories    from    Dickens. 

Retold  by  His  Grand-daughter   and 

others.    Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg. 

Illustrated.    8vo.,  boards,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

59 

Humorous  Readings  from  Charles 
Dickens.  For  the  Platform,  the  Social 
Circle,  and  the  Fireside.  Edited  by 
Charles  B.  Neville.  12mo.,  cl.,  Lond., 
n.  d. 

60 

A  dramatization  of  **The  Holly- 
Tree''  (''Second  Branch,"  the  Story 
of  the  Boots). 

Produced  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New- 
York,  about  1895.    Not  published. 
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61 
The  Only  Way.    An  Adaptation  of 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  in  Four  Acts 
and  a  Prologue.    By  Mr.  Wills. 
Produced  in  1898.    Not  published. 

62 
Through   the   Year   with   Dickens. 
Six  Colored  Designs.  Small  4to.  N.  Y., 
DeWolfe,  Fiske  &  Co. 

63 
Holly-Berries  from  Dickens.     With 
colored  Designs.    Small  4to.    N.  Y., 
DeWolfe,  Fiske  &  Co. 

64 

Dickens  as  an  Educator.  By  James 
L.Hughes.  12mo.,cl.,N.Y.,Appleton. 

No.  49  of  the  International  Education  Series. 
65 

The  Dickens  Encyclopaedia.  In- 
cluding a  complete  List  of  Characters. 
By  Mary  Hinson.  12mo.,  cl.,  N.  Y., 
The  Abbey  Press. 

66 
An  Evening  with  Charles  Dickens. 
ByAmosW.Rideout.  12mo.,cl.,N.  Y., 
Abbey  Press. 

67 

Ten  Boys  from  Dickens.  By  K.  D. 
Sweetser.    N.  Y.,  Russell. 

68 

Ten  Girls  from  Dickens.  By  K.  D. 
Sweetser.    N.  Y.,  Russell. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

Then  there  is  the  able  article  upon 
Dickens  by  Professor  Minto,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  the  one  in  the  Die- 
tionary  of  National  Biography^  Vol. 
XV.,  by  Leslie  Stephen;  and  there  is 
an  exquisite  sonnet  by  Swinburne; 
and  there  is  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  an  Opera,  by  Karl  Goldmark. 


These  are  all  the  Dickens  items  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Kitton,  with  which 
I  am  at  present  acquainted.  I  know 
I  have  missed  many,  for  the  great 
master's  name  and  fame  are  ever 
growing,  "even  as  our  days  do 
grow."  Save  Shakespeare  alone,  no 
English  author  has  given  rise  to  such 
a  mass  of  critical,  biographical,  topo- 
graphical, and  bibliographical  liter- 
ature. A  Dickens  concordance  was 
announced  as  being  in  preparation 
some  two  or  three  years  ago ;  and  at 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Cowper,  was  said  to  be  at  work  upon 
a  life  of  Dickens.  I  have  heard  nothing 
since  of  these  two  undertakings.  As 
for  magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
their  name  is  Legion.  And  now,  at 
the  present  writing,  there  is  being 
issued  a  most  stupendous  edition  of 
Dickens  (called  the  "St.  Dunstan's" ), 
by  George  D.  Sproul  of  New  York,  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  G. 
Kitton  aforesaid,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent corps  of  approved  Dickensites. 
Of  this,  the  most  expensive  publica- 
tion ever  offered  to  the  world,  only 
fifteen  sets  will  be  printed. 

There  are  many  books  of  Dickens 
interest,  hardly  to  be  grouped  in  the 
list  above.  Such  as  the  complete 
edition  of  " Pickwick'*  in  shorthand , 
made  by  F.  Pitman  of  London,  in  two 
volumes,  12mo.;  the  edition  of  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  in  raised  letters, 
for  the  blind ;  the  abbreviated  edition 
of  Our  Mutual  Friend  (and  perhaps 
of  others  of  his  books),  done  by  Henry 
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Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  (This  is 
the  only  instance  within  my  ken  of  an 
avowed  abridgement  of  Dickens). 
Such  as  Les  Contes  de  Noel.  Le  Gril- 
lon  du  Foyer^  et  Le  Voix  des  Cloches. 
Traduit  de  P Anglais  de  Dyckens(sic.). 
Paris,  16mo.,  wrappers,  n.  d.  (With 
most  incongruous  and  anachronistic 
illustrations,  and  the  **  Approbation" 
[1846]  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons— 
probably  the  only  case  known  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  endorsing 
Dickens).  Such  as  Tbrilling Detective 
Stories.  By  Thomas  P.  McNaught. 
8vo.,  wrappers,  Lond.  and  Glasgow, 
n.  d.  (Contains  "Charles  Dickens  the 
Desperado" — an  account  of  a  gentle- 
man addicted  to  the  unpleasant  habit 
of  borrowing  property  without  the 
formality  of  consulting  the  owners, 
who  masqueraded  in  the  environs  of 
Glasgow  under  the  novelist's  name). 
And  such  as  The  Casino  Girl  in  Lon- 
don, 12mo..  yellow  cl.,  N.  Y.,  Fenno, 
1898  (Chapter  X.,  pp.  125-137,  "The 
Man  Who  Knew  Dickens").  A  year 
or  so  ago  a  writer  in  that  luminous 
publication,  **The  Smart  Set,''  tried 
to  prove  that  Dickens  borrowed  his 
ideas  of  celebrating  Christmas  from 
what  he  noticed  in  his  first  American 
tour.  Verily,  wonders  will  never 
cease ! 

Dickens  has  even  been  quoted  in 
Government  reports.  In  the  State 
Geological  Report  on  the  Crustacea  of 
Minnesota,  by  C.  L.  Herrick,  an  allu- 
sion is  actually  made  (respecting  mi- 
croscopy) to  Sam  Weller's  vision  being 
limited ! 

Many  are   the   books  which  have 


been  dedicated  to  Dickens,  among 
which  are:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  John  Forster, 
Lond.,  1848;  The  Old  Printer,  etc., 
by  Charles  Knight,  12mo.,  cl.,  Lond., 
1854;  Poems,  by  James  Ballan- 
tine,  12mo.,  cl.,  Edin.,  1856;  A 
Tramps s  Wallet.  Stored  by  an  Eng- 
lish Goldsmith  during  His  Wanderings 
in  Germany  and  France,  by  William 
Duthie,  8vo.,  cl.,  Lond.,  1858;  Old 
Leaves  from  Household  Words,  by 
W.  Henry  Wills,  12mo.,  linen  boards, 
Lond.,  1860;  Infelicia  (Poems),  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  16mo.,  cl., 
Phila.,  1868;  one  of  the  series  of  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke's  Girlhood  of  Shake- 
speare^s  Heroines ;  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, by  Walter  Savage  Land  or; 
Tints  from  an  Amateur's  Palette, 
by  Alfred  Jackson ;  Never  Forgotten. 
A  Novel,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald;  Eve- 
leen.  A  Novel,  by  E.  L.  A.  Berwick ; 
Aspen  Court,  by  Shirley  Brooks; 
and  To  Be,  or  Not  To  Be,  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen. 

The  only  Dickensian  bookplate 
known  to  me  is  the  dainty  Pickwick- 
ian one  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Williamson.  And 
now,  to  close,  among  the  rarest  bits 
of  Dickensiana  is  the  little  Funeral 
Card  distributed  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  great  mas- 
ter's interment,  inscribed  with  the 
sadly  prophetic  words  quoted  from 
his  farewell  address  at  his  last  public 
reading : 

From  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  for 
evermore. 


It  is  not  a  profoundly  original 
reflection,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  changes  in  literary  fashions  are 
as  frequent  as  changes  in  the  fashions 
of  dress.  One  seldom  finds  any 
originality  in  discourse  about  books, 
old  books  at  least,  and  most  of  the 
sage  outgivings  of  modem  commenta- 
tors are  merely  old  things  clothed  in  a 
new  garment.  The  man  who  demol- 
ished Southey's  Tbalaba  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  October,  1802,  justly 
proclaimed,  in  the  awfiil  and  over- 
powering style  which  reviewers  then 
were  wont  to  adopt,  that  "original- 
ity, we  are  persuaded,  is  rarer  than 
mere  alteration."  I  have  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  that  anybody  can 
possibly  say  an3rthing  absolutely  new 
about  any  book  more  than  a  month 
old,  unless  it  be  something  false  and 
absurd;  wherefore  I  shall  make  no 
fruitless  attempts. 

Revolutions  in  literary  taste  are  as 
common  as  revolutions  used  to  be  in 
South  American  republics.  It  is  not 
unprofitable  to  call  to  mind  the  books 
which  were  once  thought  to  be  des- 
tined for  immortality,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  years  were  cast  away 
among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  lit- 
erature. Our  messages  to  the  world 
are  often  lost  in  the  transmission. 
Porson  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Travis, 


**Mr.  Travis  and  I  may  address  our 
letters  to  posterity,  but  they  will 
never  be  delivered  according  to  the 
direction."  Doctor  Johnson  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets  gives  the  biogra- 
phies of  such  men  as  Walsh,  Sprat, 
Fenton,  Hammond,  Broome,  and 
Pomfret.  **  Why  is  Pomfret  the  most 
poptdar  of  EngUsh  poets?"  asked 
Southey,  **The  fact  is  certain  and  the 
solution  would  be  useful."  Thomas 
Campbell  added,  **It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety, 
why  London  bridge  is  built  of  Parian 
marble."  Johnson  says :  **  Pomfret's 
'Choice'  exhibits  a  system  of  life 
adapted  to  common  notions,  and 
equal  to  common  expectations;  such 
a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tran- 
quility, without  exclusion  of  in- 
tellectual pleasures.  Perhaps  no 
composition  in  our  language  has  been 
oftener  perused  than  Pomiret*s 
Choice, ^^  How  soon  his  fame  de- 
parted !  There  is  quaint  vigor  in  these 
lines  of  his,  from  his  poem  on  Reason. 

How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  shall  we  falsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  ? 
Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast; 
'Tis  all  but  probability  at  most. 
This  is  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mind, 
The  vulgar's  treasure,  which  we  soon  may  find ! 
But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 
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Bartlett's  Dictionary  has  only  two 
extracts  from  Pomfret,  neither  of 
them  particularly  familiar,  and 
neither  of  them  taken  from  his  most 
conspicuous  work.  Pomfret's  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  New 
Universal  Cyclopaedia,  although  he 
has  seven  brief  lines  devoted  to  him  in 
the  dear,  shabby  old  Encyclopaedia 
Americana,  edited  by  that  grave  and 
omniscient  scholar,  Francis  Lieber. 
Let  no  one  infer  that  these  are  my 
only  encyclopaedias.  I  cite  them  be- 
cause if  Pomfret  desenr'ed  remem- 
brance by  the  readers  of  today,  he 
would  surely  have  been  mentioned 
with  praise  in  these  compendiums. 

Abraham  Cowley,  said  by  Milton  to 
have  been  third  in  the  list  of  England's 
greatest  poets— Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare his  leaders — was  more  popular 
than  Milton  himself,  but  only  about 
eighty  years  after  Cowlej^'s  death, 
Pope  asked  **Who  now  reads  Cow- 
ley?" Who,  indeed,  but  the  few,  the 
men  whom  at  the  club  and  at  the 
dinner-table  we  speak  of  as  **  scholar- 
ly,"— with  a  slight  accent  of  conde- 
scension—read Cowley,  or  Waller,  or 
John  Donne?  **It  may  be  safely 
affirmed,"  said  Campbell  of  Cowley, 
**that  of  fourteen  hundred  pages  of 
verse  which  he  has  left,  not  a  hundred 
are  worth  reading."  Downe  was  the 
**best  good-natured  man  with  the 
worst-natured  verse."  A  very  kindly 
critic  who  lives  in  a  prosperous  New 
England  city  has  questioned  an  asser- 
tion of  mine  to  the  effect  that  Cowper 
is  practically  unread,  and  says  with 
quiet  and  pitying  smile — I  can  see  the 


smile—**  There  are  many  persons  who 
still  read  and  enjoy  his  poetry."  He 
wonders  how  I  can  say  **  calmly  and 
condescendingly  that  John  Gilpin  may 
possibly  boast  some  readers  even  at 
this  day."  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it 
condescendingly,  but  I  did  say  it 
calmly  and  after  mature  reflection, 
some  inquiry  among  men  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  and  an  observa- 
tion of  a  good  many  years.  With  all 
respect  to  my  amiable  lover  of  Cow- 
per—and  I  do  not  yield  to  him  in  my 
own  admiration  of  the  poet's  sim- 
plicity and  strength — I  say  it  again, 
because  it  is  true.  Of  the  millions  who 
now  peruse  the  printed  pages  of  popu- 
lar volumes,  only  the  select,  the 
chosen  ones,  like  you  and  me,  my 
Providential  friend,  read  the  Task, 
and  I  am  rather  proud  of  it.  I  am 
not  talking  of  scholars  and  students 
in  New  England,  but  of  the  people  of 
the  time,  the  people  who  purchase  and 
devour  the  multitudinous  story-books 
which  pour  forth  from  the  presses 
and  make  fortunes  for  publishers  and 
authors.  They  certainly  do  not  read 
eighteenth  century  poetry ;  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  twentieth  century- 
poetry,  if  there  is  any.  It  is  an 
age  of  prose-fiction,  because  it 
is  an  age  of  vast  material  pros- 
perity and  widely  diffused  intel- 
lectual mediocrity.  Consider  our 
greatly-advertised  possessors  of 
wealth,  in  their  palatial  cottages  and 
in  their  stately  mansions:  reflect  on 
their  occupations  and  their  interests. 
What  do  they  think  about?  Upon 
what  do  they  lavish  their  brains  ?    On 
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Cowper?  I  think  not.  And  upon 
what  do  our  middle  classes  feed  ?  On 
Cowper  ?  I  am  sure  they  do  not.  If 
we  eliminate  the  millionaires  and  the 
middle  classes,  there  is  not  much  left. 
Moreover,  poetry  has  ceased  to  have 
attractions  for  the  average  man,  and 
poets  of  distinction  are  not  appearing 
in  the  world.  Swinburne  is  silent,  and 
Watson,  Lewis  Morris,  and  Stephen 
Phillips  rank  with  the  men  who  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
immediately  preceded  the  giants  of 
the  early  nineteenth.  When  the  King 
distributes  coronation  honors,  we  find 
no  poets  receiving  titles  or  decora- 
tions. A  critic,  a  humorist,  and  two 
novelists  seem  to  represent  the  realm 
of  literature.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  the  situation;  it  is  due  to  the 
change  in  fashion.  Nobody  now 
writes  plays  like  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal or  She  Stoops  tQ  Conqner.  No- 
body writes  poems  like  Locksley  Hall 
or  In  Memoriam, 

We  were  just  now  speaking  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  conditions  of 
the  years  preceding  the  coming  of 
Wordsworth  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  which  now  prevail.  After  Pope, 
came  such  weaklings  as  Hayley,  Ma- 
son, Mickle  and  Hoole — and  may  we 
add  Darwin,  with  his  **  Loves  of  the 
Plants  ?  "  The  world  was  busy  then 
with  politics,  with  the  stage,  with  the 
novels,  the  Pamelas,  the  Evelinas,  and 
with  the  romances,  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  the  Mysteries  of  UdoU 
pbo.  **  'Tis  an  age  most  nnpoetical," 
wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  his  friend, 
Sir  Horace  Mann.    We  may  echo  his 


words.  The  world  is  not  concerning 
itself  now  so  much  about  politics  or 
the  drama,  but  the  newspapers  and 
the  craze  for  sports  have  more  than 
taken  their  place  as  discouragers  of 
poetic  creation.  It  is  not  poetry  alone 
which  has  gone  down  before  the  spear 
of  the  victorious  teller  of  tales.  The 
day  of  the  essay,  of  the  short  and  dis- 
cursive "paper"  has  also  passed 
away.  They  find,  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  a  precarious  and  transitory 
lodging  in  the  newspaper  or  in  the 
magazine,  but  they  are  seldom  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  in  book  form. 
The  essay  of  Macaulay,  of  Carlyle,  of 
Brougham,  and  of  Emerson  and 
Lowell,  as  well  as  the  graceful 
sketches  of  Irving  and  of  Paulding,  of 
N.  P.  Willis  and  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
have  become  obsolete  and  old-fash- 
ioned. Perhaps  one  may  as  well 
forget  Willis,  yet  he  had  a  certain 
charm  and  was  an  attractive  person, 
despite  his  dandyism  and  some  harm- 
less affectations.  If  any  imitative  suc- 
cessors should  arise,  they  might  please 
a  small  company  of  veterans  who 
were  readers  in  the  distant  fifties,  but 
not  the  young  and  impatient  readers 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  When 
the  busy  man  can  spare  the  time  from 
the  office,  the  golf-links,  or  the  tennis- 
court,  to  pick  up  a  volume  for  casual 
perusal,  he  wishes  to  get  either  amuse- 
ment or  instruction— usually  amuse- 
ment. He  finds  one  in  the  novel  and 
the  other  in  science,  history  or  biog- 
raphy. Books  are  made  to  sell,  and 
the  collection  of  essays  sells  but  indif- 
ferently: wherefore  there  is  little  in- 
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ducement  for  anybody  to  print  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  man  who  toils  in 
the  counting  house  or  in  the  shop  has 
but  little  to  stimulate  his  imagination, 
and  he  dwells  in  a  land  of  common 
place.  The  novelist  supplies  for  him 
his  romance  and  his  picturesque  en- 
vironment. For  the  moment,  he  dwells 
in  fairy-land,  and  is  transported  from 
sordid  trade  to  etherial  realms  where 
the  ordinary  cares  of  life  are 
unknown.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take 
him  away  from  money-gathering  and 
labor;  it  helps  him  and  it  reUeves  the 
strain  of  daily  drudgery.  He  is  bored 
by  essays  and  reviews;  wearied  by 
poetry;  and  discouraged  by  ponder- 
ous studies  in  history.  Someone  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  women  novel-readers,  and 
that  if  a  Macaulay  should  appear,  his 
essays  would  not  be  neglected.  I  am 
not  to  be  drawn  into  discussion ;  this 
is  a  monologue,  not  a  debate. 

The  impatience  of  the  day  with  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  gossiping 
series  of  sketches  is  illustrated  by  a 
profound  newspaper  notice  which  I 
encountered  recently  in  a  New  York 
journal.  A  certain  American  writer 
was  delivering  judgment  upon  what 
had  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  charming 
collection  of  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences well  worthy  of  the  approval  of 
an  intelligent  person  possessing  a 
mind  capable  of  appreciating  some- 
thing better  than  a  pot-boiling, 
swash  buckling  stor>'.  He  complained 
in  manner  following,  and  the  style 
sufficiently  discloses  the  writer's  men- 


tal condition.  **  It  isn't  a  book  at  all, 
just  a  collection  of  more  or  less 
scrappy  papers.  It  brings  to  my 
mind  [his  mind!  Oh,  Lor*!]  some- 
thing that  Lowell  said  about  the  book 
of  a  really  great  essayist,  than  whom 
there  have  been  few  better.  I  refer  to 
Emerson.  In  his  'Fable  for  Critics,* 
the  poet  thus  speaks.  I  quote  from 
memory  in  the  absence  of  my  library. 
[It  had  gone  away  for  rest,  I  suppose] 

Roots,   leaves   and    branches,    singly,   perfect 

may  be 
But  clapped  hodge-podge  together,  they  don't 

make  a  tree." 

These  lines  are  incorrectly  given,  but 
that  is  not  of  much  moment. 

According  to  this  learned  commen- 
tator, a  collection  of  chapters  on 
divers  subjects,  however  pleasant  and 
useful,  is  not  a  book.  He  sweeps  out 
of  the  category  of  literature  Macau- 
lay's  Essays,  Montaigne,  The  Auto- 
crat, Noctes  Ambrosianae,  The  Doc- 
tor, the  Roundabout  Papers,  and  even 
Elia,  with  the  cruel  hand  of  authority, 
relying  upon  a  playful  figure  used  by 
a  great  man  who  gave  to  the  world 
many  such  collections  of  his  own.  He 
forgets  that  a  nosegay  has  its  value 
as  distinctive  as  that  of  a  tree.  One 
who  wishes  to  have  a  basketful  of 
lovely  flowers  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  tree,  however  perfect.  The 
spectacle  of  a  romancing  clergyman, 
proclaiming  loudly  that  he  will  not 
have  flowers,  and  that  no  one  shall 
have  flowers,  but  that  he  must  have  a 
tree  and  everyone  else  must  and  shall 
have  trees,  willy-nilly,  is  amusing  if 
not  profitable  or  instructive. 


THE  October  number  of  The  Li- 
braiy-y  which  was  only  issued 
when  November  was  already  in  its 
second  week,  ends  with  an  announce- 
ment not  very  creditable  to  English 
bookmen,  Mr.  MacAlister,  whose 
signature  is  followed  by  those  of  his 
four  advisory  editors,  Dr.  Gamett,  M. 
Delisle,  Mr.  Dewey  and  Dr.  Dziatsko, 
after  carrying  on  his  magazine  for 
thirteen  years  finds  himself,  so  his  let- 
ter states,  unable  to  continue  it,  owing 
to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  good  articles. 
The  difficulty  is  attributed  mainly  to 
the  preferences  which  English  and 
Scottish  bibliographers  evince  for 
doing  all  their  work  through  societies, 
so  that  an  independent  paper  has  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  Societies 
have  certainly  flourished  g^atly  over 
here  of  late  years.  The  (London)  Bib- 
liographical Society,  the  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Society  and  the  Type- 
Facsimile  Society,  have  each  of  them  a 
little  string  of  candidates  waiting  for 
admission,  and  they  all  give  such  good 
value  in  return  for  small  subscriptions 
that  booklovers  may  easily  expect 
more  from  a  magazine  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  necessity  of  paying 
contributors  and  allowing  trade-dis- 
counts, two  heavy  charges  from  which 


the  finances  of  most  societies  are  ex- 
empt. Nevertheless  it  is  not  well  that 
there  should  be  no  independent  biblio- 
graphical magazine  in  England,  where- 
as, as  Mr.  MacAlister  remarks,  most 
of  the  civilized  countries  support  one 
or  more,  and  from  what  I  hear  it 
seems  probable  that  this  view  will  be 
sufficiently  widely  taken  to  keep  The 
Library  in  existence,  despite  the  for- 
mal and  dignified  leave-taking  in  its 
twelfth  number.  Adequate  financial 
support  has  already  been  promised, 
bookmen  are  said  to  be  ransacking 
their  portfolios  and  their  brains  for 
papers  to  offer  it,  and  this  rather 
tardy  enthusiasm  may  suffice  to  start 
it  on  another  thirteen  years  of  useful 
existence.  It  has  already  lived  longer 
than  any  other  magazine  of  the  kind 
in  recent  years. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  most 
thriving  of  the  British  Bibliographical 
Societies,  I  did  not  include  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  Lancashire.  Since 
Mr.  Gordon  Duff*,  who  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  its  formation,  left  Man- 
chester, it  has  shown  few  signs  of  life. 
A  facsimile  of  the  unique  copy  pre- 
served at  Ghent  of  Caxton's  Com- 
metnoracio  Compassionis  Beate 
Marie^  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Duff*,  was  issued  some  months  ago. 
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(bearing  the  date  1901),  and  last 
week  arrived  a  sheaf  of  four  thin 
pamphlets,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
complete  the  return  for  the  first  year's 
subscription.  One  of  these  will  be 
warmly  welcomed,  since  it  contains 
Mr.  Puffs  annotated  list  of  English 
books  and  documents  printed  on  vel- 
lum before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  our  English 
vellum  books  are  as  a  rule  impostors, 
living  on  the  reputation  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Italian  vel- 
lums are  delightfiil,  a  real  joy  to  touch 
and  sight,  almost  always  much  better 
printed  than  the  copies  on  paper,  and 
decorated,  if  decorated  at  all,  with 
modesty  and  good  taste.  The  French 
vellum  is  good  enough,  but  the  Horae 
and  Vdrard  books  printed  on  it  are  so 
often  spoilt  by  the  heavy  and  taste- 
less coloring  of  both  wood-cuts  and 
initials  that,  taking  the  average,  paper 
copies  are  preferable.  In  Germany 
and  England  vellum  books  are  not 
often  spoilt  by  coloring,  but  in  Ger- 
many vellum  is  mostly  coarse  and  m 
England  so  very  coarse  and  discolored 
that  so  far  from  the  books  arousing 
any  idea  of  luxury,  they  look  poverty- 
stricken  and  forlorn.  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  prestige  still  attaches  to  them, 
and  Mr.  Duff's  Ust  will  surprise  most 
students  of  the  subject  by  its  length. 
He  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
indulgences  and  sixty  different  books. 
Of  those  printed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury he  gives  no  details  as  to  owner- 
ship, reserving  these  for  his  long- 
promised  Catalogue  of  EngKsh  In- 
cunabula.    For  the  sixteenth  century 


books,  the  owner's  names  given  are 
mostly  those  of  the  four  great 
libraries,  British  Museum  (10  ex- 
amples), Bodleian  (9),  Cambridge 
University  Library  (5),  and  John  Ry- 
lands  Library  (7),  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Colleges  and  Cathedral 
Libraries.  The  number  of  copies  in 
private  ownership  is  remarkably 
small,  so  that  Americans  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  acquisition  of  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde's  Helyas  Knight  of  the 
Swan  at  Christie's  in  1900,  though  it 
was  but  a  shabby  book  to  pay  £4?10 
for. 

The  other  three  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Lancashire  Bibliographical  Society 
are  special  reprints  of  the  description 
of  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  the 
contents  of  its  show-cases  printed  for 
distribution  to  visitors,  of  DeMor- 
gan's  note  on  the  Di&culty  of  the  Cor- 
rect Description  of  BookSy  and  Mr. 
BfdmxxnA^^  Suggestions  for  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Books,  printed  between  1501 
and  1600.  These  two  last  are  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  the  Library 
Chronicle,  and  the  reprinting,  for  a 
society,  of  work  that  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  will 
hardly  commend  itself  to  most 
members. 

The  mention  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
Helyas  reminds  me  that  I  spent  yes- 
terday evening  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Slater's  Book  Prices  Current,  Like 
its  predecessors  the  record  of  last  sea- 
son's sales  filled  me  with  admiration 
for  Mr.  Slater's  industry  only  tem- 
pered with  discontent  at  his  persist- 
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ent  refusal  to  supply  the  kind  of 
information  in  which  I  am  especially 
interested.  At  the  Ellis  sale  a  year 
ago  three  books  bound  by  Mr.  Cobden 
Sanderson  fetched  the  record  prices  of 
£117,  £111  and  £99  respectively,  of 
which  the  books  themselves,  all  by 
William  Morris,  may  have  accounted 
for  one-tenth,  the  credit  of  the  other 
nine-tenths  belonging  to  the  binder. 
Two  of  the  bindings,  as  the  bills 
attest,  cost  Mr.  Ellis  twenty  guineas 
apiece,  the  other  a  guinea  less,  a  good 
example  of  how  a  little  extravagance 
in  book-matters,  so  it  be  in  the  right 
direction,  may  prove  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. But  as  usual  Mr.  Slater's 
Index  and  Subject-List  take  no  note 
of  anyone  except  the  author,  and  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Mr.  Sanderson.  So  again  as  to 
printers :  Mr.  Slater's  Index  is  good 
enough  to  recognize  Caxton,  but  I 
shall  have  to  make  my  own  index  to 
the  books  of  Pynson,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  and  other  famous  printers,  and 
I  resent  that  this  has  not  been  done 
for  me.  When  information  of  every 
other  kind  is  so  handsomely  and  con- 
veniently given,  it  seems  absurd  that 
some  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  determining  the  price  of  a  book 
should  be  so  persistently  ignored. 

Mr.  Slater's  preface  to  his  new 
volume  as  usual  raises  some  interest- 
ing points.  He  estimates  the  rise  in 
book  values  during  the  last  ten  years 
at  about  130  per  cent.,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  average  price  per  lot, 
'which  has  risen  from  £1 6s.  7d.  in  1893, 
to  £3  3s.  4d.  in  1902.    In  the  earlier 


year  49,671  lots  realized  £66,470; 
in  the  later,  51,513  lots  £163,207, 
this  total  being  £33,000  higher 
than  that  of  the  previous  season, 
which  itself  was  some  £20,000  higher 
than  that  of.  any  former  year.  Mr. 
Slater  also  comments  on  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  miscellaneous 
sales  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
books  of  single  collectors,  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  large  and  important 
libraries  are  becoming  increasingly 
rare,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of 
bringing  them  together.  The  fact  is 
dear ;  whether  it  is  due  to  the  greater 
cost  of  books  is  more  doubtful.  It 
may  perhaps  rather  be  attributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  "cabinet"  ideal  in 
collecting,  which  causes  men  to 
specialize  more  narrowly  and  weed 
their  treasures  more  unsparingly  than 
of  yore.  One  of  the  chief  modem  col- 
lectors of  manuscripts  is  said  to  have 
resolved  to  restrict  his  collection  to  a 
hundred  volumes.  Each  new  purchase 
displaces  an  old  one,  and  thus,  though 
the  value  of  the  collection  is  continu- 
ally enhanced,  its  size  remains  the 
same.  This  seems  to  me  too  vigorous 
a  plan  (if  the  story  be  true),  but  it 
typifies,  like  Mr.  Bennett's  objection 
to  any  books  taller  than  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  modem  collector,  a  fastidious- 
ness which  certainly  springs  from  no 
desire  to  save  his  pocket. 

To  the  list  of  bibliographical  books 
published,  or  about  to  appear,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  present  season,  which 
I  gave  in  my  last  letter,  I  ought  to 
have  added  the  final  volume  of  Dr. 
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Copinger's  supplement  to  Hain's 
Repertorium  Bibliograpbicum.  This 
is  enriched  by  an  admirable  index  by 
Dr.  Konrad  Burger,  which  embraces 
not  only  Dr.  Copinger's  own  work, 
but  also  those  of  Hain  himself,  Camp- 
bell, Proctor  and  Mile.  Pellechet.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  its 
value  to  students  of  Incunabula.  A 
book  of  another  kind  which  has  just 


come  out  is  the  Doves  Press  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost.  With  its  hand-painted 
red  initial  letters  and  splendid  press 
work,  this  will  increase  the  already 
high  reputation  of  the  Doves  Press, 
while  it  shows  the  capacity  of  the 
Press  to  produce  not  merely  beautiful 
pamphlets  but  a  book  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  without  any  falling  off 
in  excellence. 


,gBOOK*  ♦  «  REVIEWS  eg 


Shakspbre  and  his  forbrunnbrs.  Studies  in 
Elizabethan  Poetry  and  its  Development 
from  Early  English.  2  vols.  N.Y.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    1902. 

When  an  author  dies  before  his  time, 
and  leaves  much  work  unfinished  that 
we  had  learned  to  expect  from  him, 
we  feel  that  Death  has  done  us  an 
irremediable  injury.  We  gather  and 
publish  what  fragments  we  may  often 
against  what  would  be  the  author's 
judgment  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Then  nothing  remains  but  to  turn 
back  to  the  old  books  and  be  thankful 
for  what  was  done  and  as  little  re- 
gretful as  may  be  for  what  was  still 
to  be  done. 

Sidney  Lanier's  was  such  a  broken- 
oflFlife.    His  thirty-nine  years  were  all 


too  short  and  fiiU  of  struggles  and  ill- 
health.  His  style  had  not  matured, 
and  recognition  was  tardy.  Criti- 
cisms of  his  writings  were  not  often 
"appreciations."  It  must  have  been 
with  some  sense  of  remorse  that,  when 
three  years  after  his  death  his  Poems 
were  published,  the  Nation  said,  '*  It 
grows  clearer  and  clearer  how  much 
we  lost  in  Sidney  Lanier.'' 

These  volumes  on  Sbakspere  and  bis 
Forerunners  come,  then,  as  so  much 
clear  gain;  and  they  form,  perhaps, 
Lanier's  most  important  prose  work. 
They  contain  two  series  of  lectures 
that  were  delivered  during  the  winter 
of  1879-80,  one  at  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
other  to  a  class  at  Peabody  Institute. 
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The  lectures  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  and  were  never  put  in 
print  until  last  year,  when  a  few  were 
published  in  Modem  Culture  and  Lip- 
pincott^s  Magazine,  They  are  there- 
fore in  their  original  form,  that  of 
informal,  face-to-face  talks  that  bring 
back  the  lecturer's  personality  most 
vividly.  They  gather  the  sources  of 
English  poetry  and  show  the  tenden- 
cies of  literary  thought  and  expression 
from  the  days  of  Caedmon  and  Beo- 
wulf to  Shakespeare's  time.  They 
connect  the  phases  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  with  the  fountains  of  English 
thought,  and  bring  the  whole  mass  of 
English  literature  into  one  living 
organism,  flowering  at  last  in  the  in- 
comparable dramatist.  When  they 
come  down  to  Shakespeare's  own 
day,  they  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
social  life,  the  manners,  occupations, 
recreatiQns  and  culture  of  his  country- 
men and  associates,  sketching  picture 
after  picture  with  spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression and  clearness  of  insight. 

The  editor,  Henry  Wysham  Lanier, 
has  pruned  from  the  lectures  such 
matter  as  was  included  in  the  author's 
Science  of  English  VersCy  and  repeti- 
tions made  before  his  two  audiences. 
But  he  has  added  nothing,  changed 
nothing.  To  the  word  pictures,  how- 
ever, the  publishers  have  added  a 
wealth  of  illustrations.  Facsimiles  of 
early  manuscripts  and  books,  por- 
traits, views,  every  contemporary  pic- 
torial representation  that  could  add 
to  the  value  of  the  text,  have  been  re- 
produced. The  t3rpography  of  the 
work  is  most  satisfactory,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  that  would 


make  the  work  a  delight  to  the  eye 
and  mind,  save  only  an  index.  The 
table  of  contents  is  analytical  and 
very  full,  and  perhaps  one  should  be 
content  with  that.  But  there  is  such 
a  wide  range  of  topics  that  one  would 
like  to  see  the  work  made  as  useful  for 
reference  as  it  is  delightful  for  con- 
nected perusal. 

Thb  Bindings  of  To-Morrow.  A  Record  of 
the  Work  of  the  GuUd  of  Women-Binders 
and  of  the  Hami)stead  Bindery.  With  a 
Critical  Introduction  by  G.  Elliot  Anstru- 
ther.  London.  Printed  for  the  Guild  of 
Women-Binders.    1902. 

This  volume  contains  fifty  of  the 
best  color  plates  we  have  seen,  of 
leather  bindings,  gold-tooled'and  in- 
laid. The  coloring  is  remarkably  sat- 
isfactory, as  is  also  the  gold.  Forty 
of  these  plates  represent  the  bindings 
of  the  women  of  the  Guild  of  Women- 
Binders,  in  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London.  The  other  ten  are  bindings 
done  by  the  men  at  Hampstead  bind- 
ery. Hampstead  is  not  a  separate 
bindery,  but  is  the  men's  side  of  the 
Guild.  The  two  work  in  cooperation, 
but  each  binding  is  the  work  of  one 
man  or  woman,  individuality  being 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  institution. 

In  a  well-written  introduction  to 
this  collection  of  bindings,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Anstruther  sketches  the  history  and 
aims  of  the  Guild,  which  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  raising  book- 
binding to  its  present  status  in  Eng- 
land as  an  art-craft,  and  has  pointed 
out  another  highly  suitable  occupa- 
tion for  **the  deftness  of  woman's 
hand,  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
woman's  temperament." 
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The  work  of  the  Guild  is  based  on 
the  ** labor-loving"  instead  of  the 
"labor-saving'*  principle,  and  time 
spent  in  doing  each  thing  the  best 
way  is  considered  better  than  the 
* '  time-saving  *  *  accomplished  by 
wholesale  processes  of  duplication. 
Each  binder  is  expected  to  do 
mechanically  accurate  work,  to  put 
her  own  individuality  into  the  design, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
binding  an  expression  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  How  successfully  this 
has  been  accomplished  is  shown  by 
these  fifty  reproductions.  The  designs 
shown  are  of  course  of  varying  excel- 
lence, but  the  standard  of  taste  is  high, 
originality  there  is  in  plenty,  and  the 
book  and  its  binding  are  often  in  a 
harmony  that  is  apparent  at  once. 

Each  plate  is  faced  by  a  description 
of  the  binding,  the  imprint  of  the 
book,  the  binder's  name,  and  in 
several  cases  with  bits  of  information, 
while  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  An- 
struther  devotes  several  pages  to  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  them.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  creditable  and  interest- 
ing volume,  for  which  we  have  nothing 
but  commendation. 

Twentieth  Century  Cover  Designs.  Ar 
ranged,  compiled,  printed  and  published  by 
Victor  H.  and  Ernest  L.  Briggs.  Plymouth, 
Mass.    MCMII. 

On  this  elaborate  and  unusual  pub- 
lication the  Briggs  Brothers  have  been 
at  work  for  over  a  year,  and  their 
labors  are  justified  by  the  result.  The 
book  is  a  setting-forth  of  the  fashions 
in  and  virtues  of  the  covers  and  bind- 
ings of  today.    It  is  a  timely  work, 


and  its  typography  and  illustrations 
are  excellent.  Every  house  which  has 
contributed  toward  the  building  of 
the  book  is  given  credit  for  its  part, 
and  in  the  advertising  pages  that  take 
up  half  the  volume  one  finds  examples 
of  the  work  of  engravers,  printers, 
paper-makers,  ink-manufacturers,  de- 
signers, binders,  and  everyone  else 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  books 
or  magazines  at  their  best. 

According  to  a  Centi/r^  definition  of 
advertisement^  **  specific  intelligence 
about  anything,*'  the  word  applies  to 
the  whole  compilation.  It  is  the  first 
book  published  on  the  subject,  and  the 
amount  of  "specific  intelligence"  it 
contains  is  large.  The  information  is 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  read- 
ing matter  consists  of  a  series  of  prac- 
tical essays,  written  by  some  of  the 
best  binders  and  designers  in  this 
country.  The  subjects  range  from  the 
designing  and  printing  of  clo'th  cases 
and  paper  wrappers  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  leather  cover  which  alone  is 
recognized  by  bookmen  as  a  "bind- 
ing.*' "Book-lovers'  Bindings"  are 
defined  and  their  requisites  specified 
at  some  length,  by  J.  Samuel  Hodge, 
the  Boston  binder.  "  Pyrography  as 
a  Fine  Art"  has  a  practical  paper  by 
F.  J.  Pfister,  who  has  used  it  very  suc- 
cessfully on  leather  bindings.  Ralph 
Randolph  Adams  has  an  authorita- 
tive paper  on  "Viennese  Inlaying," 
the  renaissance  of  which  is  due  to  his 
discovery  of  a  method  by  which  the 
leather  mosaic  is  preserved  as  never 
before.  W.  G.  Bowdoin's  essay  on 
" Book  Covers  and  Cover  Designing" 
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is  general  in  character.  The  other 
papers,  including  one  on  Cover  De- 
signing by  George  French,  and  one  on 
Cover  Papers  by  Harold  Helmer,  deal 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  commer- 
cial cover.  It  is  this  branch  of  the  art 
that  belongs  most  to  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  the  twentieth   centuries. 

Good  Orobr  Estabushbd  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  By  Thomas  Budd.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Frederick  J. 
Shepard,  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library. 
Cleveland.  The  Burrows  Brothers  Com- 
pany.   1902. 

The  third  of  the  "B.  B."  reprints  is 
of  the  second  issue  of  William  Brad- 
ford's press  at  Philadelphia.  Only  re- 
cently has  this  old  book  been  credited 
to  Bradford,  it  having  been  thought 
an  English  publication.  The  only  im- 
print it  bore  was  the  phrase  '*  Printed 
in  the  year  1685."  Bradford's  Al- 
manac  had  just  appeared,  and  had 
called  forth  an  order  "not  to  print 
anything  but  what  shall  have  lycence 
from  ye  Council."  Thomas  Budd, 
strenuous  old  Quaker,  had  recently 
published  in  London  some  criticisms 
of  American  Friends,  which  would 
have  caused  ye  Council  to  think  twice 
before  granting  another  work  of  his  a 
lycence.  The  book  was  already  on 
the  press,  and  by  sending  it  out  with- 
out his  name,  Bradford  washed  his 
hands  of  the  responsibility.  As  **  one 
of  the  rarest  of  books  relating  to 
Pennsylvania,"  the  price  of  the  finest 
of  less  than  a  dozen  known  copies  had 
advanced  two  years  ago  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.    Since  the  discovery  that 


the  book  was  Bradford's  second  issue, 
one  hundred  twenty-five  pounds  were 
paid  by  Quaritch  for  an  uncut  copy, 
containing  two  doubtful  leaves. 

The  small  Gowans  reprint  has  not 
brought  the  book  within  the  reach  of 
many,  and  the  present  issue  of  two 
hundred  twenty-five  copies  seems  all 
too  few,  for  Thomas  Budd 's  treatise  is 
to  be  desired  by  many  men.  It  comes 
under  the  head  of  Americana  in  gen- 
eral, Pennsylvaniana  in  particular; 
the  collector  of  Bradford's  books  must 
be  content  with  it  instead  of  the 
original;  the  collection  of  Quaker 
books  must  include  it;  it  contains  a 
speech  by  an  Indian  chief  on  the  sell- 
ing of  strong  liquors  to  Indians,  that 
belongs  in  the  temperance  advocate's 
library ;  the  Indian  student  will  find 
in  it  The  Dying-Words  of  Ockanicbon, 
**  whose  d3ring  Words  I  writ  from  his 
Mouth" ;  and  Budd's  suggestions  for 
a  law  for  compulsory  education  of  the 
children  of  the  provinces  show  him  to 
have  been  a  believer  in  manual  and 
technical  education,  whose  advanced 
theories  deserve  a  place  in  any  library 
of  education. 

All  this  variety  of  interests  centers 
in  a  Uttle  eighty  page  volume,  in  which 
Thomas  Budd's  treatise  has  been  re- 
printed with  the  original  spelling  and 
capitalization,  and  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Frederick  J.  Shep- 
ard,  giving  the  bibliographical  history 
of  the  treatise,  helpful  explanations  of 
its  language  and  its  allusions,  and 
biographical  notes  concerning  its 
author. 
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AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

In  the  October  number  are  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  by 
Charles  Lanman,  including  a  letter  from  the 
poet  telling  the  origin  of  his  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, Mr.  Lanman  tells  also  the  way  that 
Evangeline  came  to  be  written,  and  several  of 
the  shorter  poems,  and  describes  a  memorable 
visit  to  the  home  of  Whittier,  in  company  with 
Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner,  and  B.  Perley 
Poore.  There  is  an  unusual  portrait  of  Long- 
fellow, taken  in  1858. 

An  interesting  copyright  case  and  decision 
are  extracted  from  the  Afcw  York  Law  Journal^ 
conceminij  the  acquisition  by  J.  W.  Lovell  of 
the  American  rights  to  J.  M.  Barrie's  Little 
Minister. 

LE  BIBLIOGRAPHE  MODERNE. 

In  the  July-August  issue  E.  Bourlier  relates 
the  history  of  the  Walloon  Library  at  Leydcn. 
This  collection  had  its  origin  in  the  archives  of 
the  Walloon  synod.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  records  of  the  synod  were  preserved  in  a 
coffer,  which  in  time  proved  too  small  for  all 
the  documents.  When  three,  and  later  four, 
coffers  were  needed  to  contain  the  papers,  these 
chests  became  bothersome  and  it  was  decreed 
to  place  them  in  some  church  in  the  centre  of 
Hofiand.  Thus  the  Walloon  Depot  was  estab- 
lished at  Leyden.  In  1807  a  book  of  sermons 
was  added  to  the  collection ;  this  gradually  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  Library  in  1852. 

L.  Auvray  describes  some  of  the  treasures  of 
Mgr.  Desnoyers's  collection  of  ancient  docu- 
ments at  Orleans.  The  text  is  given  of  eight  of 
the  documents,  including  bulls,  dowery  records, 
grants  of  exchange  and  special  privileges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  and  the  Bodleian  Tercen- 
tenary are  the  subjects  of  a  sketch  with  a  por- 
trait and  two  old  prints. 

Worthington  C.  Ford  contributes  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  1715  to  1726-27.  Several 
facsimiles  are  given.  A  check-list  of  Dryden's 
Plays  notes  twenty-seven  titles  with  their 
various  editions  to  1736.  The  title  pages  are 
reproduced  of  the  genuine  and  pirated  first 
eoitions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Some  Gossip  about  Old  Prints  is  contributed 
by  Lieut.-Cof.  C  A'Court,  apropos  the  pro- 
jected Loan  Exhibition  of  Engraving  and  Etch- 
ing planned  for  next  year  by  the  South  Ken- 
sington Board  of  Education.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  article  will  encourage  private  collectors  to 
come  forward  and  offer  the  loan  of  their  treas- 
ures to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
paper  is  quite  long  and  interesting. 

BULLETIN  DU  BIBLIOPHILE  ET  DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

Henry  Harisse,  in  a  continued  article  entitled 
"Bolo^ese  Forgeries,"  relates  the  methods 
and  tncks  of  a  band  of  Italian  scamps,  who, 
with  headquarters  at  Bologne  and  branches  in 
various  Italian  towns,  have  been  pre3ring  upon 
the  bibliophilial  world  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
A  favorite  method  of  catching  the  victim  was 
for  the  bookseller  to  fre<][uent  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, offer  himself  as  guide  to  strangers,  show 
them  the  sights  of  the  town,  especially  the 
library ;  then,  speaking  of  rare  booKs,  "  By  the 
way,  there's  a  bookshop  around  the  comer," 
etc.,  lead  the  victim  to  his  shop.  The  various 
old  books  were  shown,  some  authentic,  some 
especially  "prepared"  for  the  amateur.  For 
these  rogues  did  not  hesitate  at  the  most  daring 
forgeries,  in  the  way  of  initials  or  monograms 
of  Kings,  princes,  or  any  distinguished  person- 
age whose  name  would  add  value  to  some  old 
volume.  Three  false  sixteenth  century  binding 
fabricated  at  Bologne  and  sold  as  authentic, 
are  phototyped  in  uie  August-September  num- 
ber. The  October  installment  gives  the  origin 
and  various  wanderings  of  the  famous  forged 
Columbus  letter. 

An  article  on  the  Mercure  de  Prance^  begun  in 
the  July  number,  seeks  to  gather  together 
various  scattered  information  on  the  history  of 
this  paper  and  its  eminent  contributors.  The 
October  number  contains  a  catalogue  of 
volumes  running  from  1685  to  1711. 

CENTURY. 

The  collecting  of  bird-cages  is  a  surprising 
enough  amusement,  but  as  described  by  Roger 
Riordan  in  the  October  Century ,  it  proves  a  fas- 
cinating introduction  to  all  sorts  of  customs 
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and  folk-lore  of  divers  countries.  Only  the  one 
collection  described,  whose  owner  and  collector 
is  not  named,  is  known  to  the  writer.  The 
owner  has  sought  his  examples  aU  the  way  from 
Holland  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  most  re- 
markable Tariety  of  materials  and  designs  is 
the  result. 

CENTRALBLATT  FUR  BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

Arthur  Kopp  contributes  the  leading  article 
to  the  November  number,  on  "Low  German 
Sone  Prints  of  the  16th  Century."  The  purpose 
of  the  article  is  "to  enumerate  and  classify  the 
sheets  not  as  yet  described  and  bring  them'  into 
relation  with  the  collections  of  known  songs.'* 
The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  has  the  largest  col- 
lection of  these  old  prints,  possessing  at  least  a 
dozen. 

A  scheme  for  a  general  catalogue  of  all  nine- 
teenth century  magazine  literature  on  art  topics 
is  suggested  by  E.  W.  Bredt.  The  material  is  to 
be  gathered  not  only  from  German  but  also 
from  foreign  periodicals  and  is  to  be  arranged 
on  the  plan  ot  a  card  catalogue. 

CHAUTAUQUAN. 
A  Surv^  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  England, 
r  Rho  Pisk  Zueblin,  speaks  of  the  work  of 
iUiam  Morris,  C.  R.  Ashbee,  Walter  Crane, 
Gleeson  White,  and  the  various  Associations 
that  have  been  formed  to  help  the  renaissance 
of  the  art-crafts. 

CONNOISSEUR. 
H.  T.  Sheringham  continues  his  description  of 
A  Library  in  Miniature,  devoting  the  second 
paper  to  Dooks  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  In  the  eighteenth,  the  Royal  Press  at 
Paris  and  the  Poulis  Press  at  Glasgow  pro- 
duced a  number  of  fine  little  editions  in  sizes 
under  four  inches.  Barbou  and  some  other 
printers  issued  a  few,  and  the  Thumb  Bible  was 
a  very  popular  subject  for  miniature  editions, 
several  averaging  one  and  five-eighths  inches  in 
height.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Pickering's 
miniature  classics  were  the  most  important. 
The  rarest  of  these  is  the  Virgil,  the  finest  Wal- 
ton's Complete  Angler.  Bliss,  Lefevre,  Jones, 
Richardson,  and  many  other  early  nineteenth 
century  publishers  brought  out  diminutive 
volumes,  while  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
"thumb"  prayer-books  and  dictionaries  be- 
came popular,  and  several  publishers  revived 
the  miniature  edition  of  literary  masterpieces. 
Miniature  almanacs  have  been  known  since 
1508.  There  are  toy-books,  also,  alid  children's 
books.  The  smallest  book  ever  set  fi*om  type  is 
a  letter  of  Galileo,  published  by  Salmm  at 
Padua  in  1896.  It  is  ten-sixteenths  by  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  size. 


The  collection  of  stone  vases  of  prehistoric 
Egypt,  loaned  by  Mr.  Randolph  Berens  to 
South  Kensington  Museum,  is  made  the  foun- 
dation for  a  paper  by  Professor  Sayce  on  the 
prehistoric  remams  of  early  Egypt.  The  men  of 
the  neolithic  age  were  skilled'in  carving,  and 
under  their  conquerors,  the  historic  Egyptians, 
they  built  the  pyramids  and  carved  stone  vases 
and  implements,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  of  material  and  perfection  of  form,  and 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  cut  and  polished 
entirely  by  hand. 

A  colored  print  by  Thomas  Rowlandson, 
which  is  reproduced,  represents  the  sale  of  a 
library  in  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  at 
Baker's  old  auction  rooms,  afterward  Leigh's, 
and  now  Sotheby's. 

Wilfred  Hargrave  has  discovered  an  error  in 
the  text  of  Great  ExjyectationSy  and  has  found 
the  original  manuscript  of  the  misprinted  pas- 
sage in  the  Wisbech  Museum,  proving  that  an 
omitted  b  has  caused  the  muddling  ofa  descrip- 
tive passage  in  chapter  xxvi,  where  "flowing 
air  "  should  read  "  flowing  hair."  The  original 
manuscript  is  given  in  facsimile,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  error  will  be  corrected  in  future  editions. 

Other  articles  of  interest  to  collectors  are  on 
English  Lustre  Ware,  Craft  Masonic  Jewels,  and 
the  Morelli  collection  of  paintings. 

CRITIC. 

The  fifth  paper  of  Charles  Hemstreet's  Liter- 
ary Landmarks  of  New  York  concerns  itself 
with  the  New  York  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
is  illustrated  with  two  portraits  and  several 
old  prints. 

G.  S.  Goodwin  concludes  his  study  of  book- 
reviewing  by  a  gathering-in  of  the  views  of  the 
reviewers  themselves.  Answers  to  a  list  of 
questions  are  given  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
Richard  LeGallienne,  Francis  W.  Halsej'  and 
several  other  prominent  reviewers.  The  answers 
contain  both  variety  and  spice. 

DEUTSCHE  LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

Amim  Graesel's  Handbook  of  Library  Science 
is  discussed  in  the  issue  of  November  15th.  The 
author  has  taken  Petzholdt's  Catechism  and 
remodelled  and  enlarged  it  for  modem  use, 
producing  a  useful  and  painstaking  piece  of 
work.  It  contains  125  cuts  and  22  lacsimile 
prints. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  October  issue.  No.  CCCII.,  is  the  centen- 
ary issue,  the  Review  having  been  founded  in 
1802.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  hundred  years 
is  illustrated  with  fine  portraits  of  Jefirey,  Long- 
man, Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  Macauley, 
Napier,  Comewall  Lewis,  and  Henry  Reeve. 
The  editorial  career  of  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the 
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first  issue  had  been  brought  out  by  Sydney 
Smith,  cxxnipied  the  dictator's  chair  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  is  quite  fully  dwelt  upon.  Mr.  T. 
N.  Longman  became  joint  publisher  with  Con- 
stable in  1805,  and  the  house  of  hdngmana  has 
published  the  Bdinbureb  from  that  time  till  this, 
m  the  same  form,  with  the  same  title,  and  the 
same  cover  of  Whig  blue. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 
Professor  A.  G.  Little  contributes  a  study  ol 
The  Sources  of  the  History  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  a  Review  of  Recent  Researches.  It  con- 
siders the  works  on  the  subject  that  have  ap- 
peared since  1884,  and  gives  a  table  of  com- 
parative references  to  five  editions  of  the  Spectt- 
Jam  PeHectioniSf  and  many  bibliographical 
annotations. 

EX-LIBRIS  JOURNAL. 

The  October  issue  continues  the  list  of  book- 
plates exhibited  by  members  of  the  Ex-Libris 
Society  at  their  recent  annual  exhibition.  The 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright  of  Plymouth 
seems  the  most  extensive,  including  a  large 
number  of  German  plates,  and  those  of  roval- 
ties  and  lords  of  high  decree.  Sir  John  HiU  is 
the  subject  of  an  entertaining  sketch  by  G.  C. 
Peabody,  illustrated  with  the  eccentric  physi- 
cian's plate. 

Thirteen  le^jal  book-plates  are  reproduced,  in 
connection  with  the  continuation  of  a  Rough 
List  of  Legal  Book- Plates. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  collecting  of  samplers  is  not  a  widespread 
branch  of  the  pastime,  but  is  a  delightftil  one, 
leading  to  a  study  of  woman's  life  in  earlier 
times.  Virginia  Robie  describes  some  early 
samplers,  which  are  reproduced  in  half-tone, 
from  several  collections.  Six  plates  are  given, 
and  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  next  month. 

An  article  on  The  Collection  of  Old  Silver  has 
five  tables  of  London  date-marks,  from  1558  to 
1900.  These  marks,  uniformly  used  by  London 
smiths,  are  letters  of  the  alphabet,  different 
styles  ol  type  indicating  which  of  several  dates 
a  letter  may  indicate.  This  is  the  mark  most 
commonly  forged,  and  the  most  important  for 
a  collector  to  Be  familiar  with. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 
Henry  W.  Kent  of  the  Grolier  Club  Library 
has  a  paper  on  Library  Book- Plates.  He  does 
not  approve  of  the  taste  exhibited  in  the  aver- 
age library  book  label  or  plate,  and  thinks  most 
librarians  hold  in  contempt  the  collecting  of 
book-plates,  whereas  the  pastime  might  give 
them  better  ideas  in  choosing  plates  for  their 
libraries.  Some  very  simple  and  practical  sug- 
gestions are  given  as  first  aid  to  the  inexperi- 
enced librarian. 


LIBRARY  WORLD. 
P.  Evans  Lcwin  contributes  to  the  October 
number  a  paper  onTheFarringdonRoad  Book- 
Stalls  in  London.  Shakspere  m'st  folios  are  not 
found  there  now,  i^erhaps,  but  "finds"  are  not 
uncommon.  Bibliomaniac,  autograph  hunter, 
book-plate  fiend  and  student  jostle  and  search. 
The  sellers  are  perhaps  more  often  ignorant 
than  not,  but  each  has  his  specialty,  prints, 
book-plates,  theology,  and  his  own  clientele. 
There  are  thirty  or  forty  stalls,  kept  mostly  by 
veterans.  A  photograph  accompanies  the 
sketch. 

THE  LITERARY  REVIEW  AND 
BOOK-PLATE  COLLECTOR. 
The  book-plate  department,  edited  by  W.  P. 
Tmesdell,  has  just  b^n  added  to  this  magazine. 
It  contains  miscellaneous  notes  on  booii-plate 
matters,  a  number  of  reproductions,  and  an 
article  on  the  plates  of  Jay  Chambers,  being  the 
first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  Book-Plate  Design- 
ers and  Their  Work. 

MONATSHEFTE  FUR  LITHOGRAPHIE. 

This  new  poster  magazine,  12  by  16  inches  in 
size,  published  by  Bruno  Hessling  of  Berlin, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  October.  In  an  in- 
troduction by  Peter  Jessen  the  aims  of  the  jour- 
nal are  thus  set  forth :  To  ofier  good  designs, 
selected  not  on  account  of  business  interests, 
but  solely  for  their  real  artistic  merit ;  to  repro- 
duce the  best  things  in  old  and  new  lithography, 
and  occasionally  in  the  larger  field  of  art;  m 
the  text,  to  follow  carefully  the  movements  and 
achievements  of  the  present  day.  The  day  is 
past  when  lithography  devoted  itself  solely  to 
the  mechanical  reproduction  of  oil  paintings ;  it 
is  developing  its  own  technique.  To  help  it  to 
work  that  out  freely  and  artistically  is  the 
object  of  the  Monatshefte. 

Robert  Moritz  contributes  an  article  on 
artistic  wine  labels,  showing  designs  of  old  and 
new  style,  and  Th.  Gehrung  discusses  the  merits 
of  stone  and  aluminum  plates  for  printing. 
Five  pa^es  of  color  designs  complete  an  attract- 
ive looking  magazine. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REVIEW. 
Francis  Hopkinson :  Man  of  Affairs  and  Let- 
ters, signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
orator,  wit,  poet,  painter,  and  musical  com- 

Soser,  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Annie  Russell 
f arble,  who  dwells  upon  his  writings  and  pub- 
lic services.  Facsimiles  are  given  of  his  war 
lyric.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs^  one  of  his  songs, 
and  an  old  portrait. 

Another  footnote  to  Revolutionary  history  is 
the  story  of  The  Suffolk  Resolves,  the  remark- 
able set  of  resolutions  passed  at  Milton,  Suffolk 
County,  Mass.,  in  endorsement  of  the  proposed 
Continental  Congress. 
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THE  READER. 
This  is  a  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  with  some  leanings  toward  biblio- 
philism.  The  first  issue  (November)  contains 
an  essay  by  Temple  Scott  on  The  Pastime  of 
Book-Collecting,  which  is  to  be  continued. 
There  are  reproductions  of  six  book-jjlates  de- 
signed by  the  Tryptich.  The  new  periodical  is 
published  in  New  York  City. 

REPERTORIUM  FUR  KUNSTWISSEN- 

SCHAFT. 
Volume  25,  No.  4,  contains  an  interesting 
treatise  on  the  art  of  staining  glass,  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuiT.  The  manu- 
script was  found  in  the  archives  of  S.  Francesco, 
Assist,  and  bears  the  name  of  Antonio  da  Pisa, 
who  was  apparently  that  same  Antonio  named 
in  the  splendid  window,  of  1395,  over  the  sec- 
ond south  door  of  the  dome  at  Florence.  The 
treatise,  printed  in  the  original  and  in  German 
in  this  article,  gives  directions  for  colors  of 
saints'  and  apostles'  robes,  for  preparing  and 
firing  the  glass,  recipes  for  solder,  glass  mixtures, 
etc  Then  the  author  very  carefully  and  naively 
describes  how  the  artist  should  demand  his  pay 
and  how  compute  the  cost  of  a  window.  "And 
let  not  the  art  of  glass  painting  make  jon  too 
gay ;  but  let  it  support  you  well  and  bring  you 
good  profit  and  honor." 


ZBITSCHRIFT  FUR  BUCHERFRBUNDE. 

Hans  Singer's  second  article  on  engraving,  in 
the  November  number,  traces  the  art  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  Thirty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  article,  which  includes  23  plates, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  by  Rembrandt, 
van  Ruisdael,  van  Ostade,  van  Dyck,  van  Siegen, 
Henry  Hudson,  James,  Thomas  and  Caroline 
Watson,  W.  Ryland,  J.  C.  Francois,  Fr.  Barto- 
lozzi,Leprinceand  Fr.  Goya.  Siegen's  discovery 
of  mezzotint,  Bartolozzi's  success  with  the 
"punktier"  method,  Leprince's  process  of  aquar 
tint,  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  finally,  Leblon's 
efforts  in  the  three  color  process. 

Why  is  it  that  a  book  that  is  solidly  bound 
and  holds  its  shape  will  not  lie  open  well,  and 
vice  versa,  one  that  lies  open  well  will  not  keep 
its  shape  ?  The  two  desiderata  have  never  yet 
been  combined  in  one  binding.  Emil  Steiner 
discusses  the  reasons  for  this  m  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Necessary  Evil."  Three  of  his  own 
bindings,  in  morocco,  are  reproduced. 

The  prototype  of  the  modern  autograph 
album — a  splendid  affair  it  was  of  shields  and 
blazonry— is  discussed  by  Dr.  William  Schmid. 
A  specimen  page  with  one  of  these  heraldic 
designs  is  reproduced. 


The  Goethe-Gesellschaft  at  Weimar,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  preparing  a  Weimar  edition  of 
Goethe's  complete  works,  letters  and  journals. 
It  is  to  be  a  very  elaborate  production,  as  fiill 
and  accurate  as  the  work  of  many  scholars  will 
make  it.  The  comi)ilers  wish  to  make  use  of  all 
unpublished  material  possible,  and  American 
collectors  who  possess  any  autographs  what- 
ever of  the  great  poet,  or  of  his  secretary,  Ecker- 
mann,  or  any  letters  of  Carlyle  referring  to 
Goethe,  are  urged  to  send  accurate  transcrip- 
tions or,  if  possible,  photo^aphic  reproduc- 
tions, and  descriptions  to  Herr  B.  Suphan, 
Director,  Gocthe-Schiller-Archiv,  Weimar. 


The  American  Library  Association  have  had 
published  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Reference 
Books,  by  Alice  B.  Kroeger.  It  is  a  resum^  of 
the  contents  and  usefiilness  of  the  best  general 
reference  books  and  bibliographies,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  librarians,  students  and  all  users  of 
libraries. 

Guests  at  the  recent  Bodleian  tercentenary 
celebration  received  each  a  copy  of  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  volume,  printed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  entitled  Pietas  Oxoniensis,  In 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodleyand  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  edition  was 
printed  for  private  distribution  only. 
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The  Elston  Press  has  issued  Pope's  Rape  oi 
the  Lockf  in  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  copies.  The  original  si)elling  is  retained 
throughout,  and  the  work  is  well  edited  and 
well  printed. 

A  recent  United  States  Government  publica- 
tion, *'U.  S.  House  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
Hearing  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  the  criminal,  pauper  and  de- 
fective classes/'  contains  a  series  of  special  bib- 
liographies prepared  by  Arthur  McDonald. 
The  subjects  are:  A  bibliography  of  Genius; 
Alcoholism,  drunkenness,  etc. ;  Pauperism, 
poverty,  etc. ;  Criminology ;  Physical  criminol- 
ogy; C5apital  punishment,  and  Crime  and  in- 
sanity. 

The  noted  Moxon  edition  of  Tennyson's 
Idjrlls  of  the  King  is  being  reprinted  for  publi- 
cation bv  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  illustra- 
tions, after  Gustav  Dora's  designs,  are  done  in 
photogravure. 

The  New  York  Society  Library  has  received 
as  a  gift  the  library  of  John  R.  Brodhead,  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  hundred  volumes  of  local 
history  and  Americana,  and  specimens  of  early 
American  printing. 

Charles  Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  is  being  published  by  Scribner's  Sons 
in    a'  new  four  volume  edition,  illustrated  in 

Ehotogravure  and  carefully  collated  and  edited 
y  William  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  in  a 
handsome  volume  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's  New 
York  Sketches  J  parts  of  which  were  published 
in  Scribner's  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  New 
York  of  to-day,  in  many  of  its  interesting 
phases,  is  described  with  much  charm  in  these 
sketches,  while  its  picturesque  aspects  are  pre- 
sented in  drawings  oy  half  a  dozen  of  the  fiest 
New  York  illustrators. 

Viscount  Goschen,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Treasury,  has  prepared  a  biography  of  his 
grandfather,  Georg  Joachim  Goschen,  famous 
publisher  of  Leipzig  a  century  ago,  in  the  golden 
age  of  German  literature.  The  volume  is  being 
printed  at  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Noah  Famham  Morrison,  the  Elizabeth  book- 
seller who  uses  the  **Sign  of  the  Ark"  for  his 
heraldic  and  business  device,  has  removed  his 
Ark  to  Ararat,  sometimes  known  as  West  Jer- 
sey street,  where  he  has  built  it  a  final  resting 
place. 


They  say  that  Mr.  J.  Picrpont  Morjg^an's 
latest  addition  to  his  hbrary  is  the  original 
manuscript  of  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  ofArcbi- 
tecture^  for  which  he  is  reported  to  have  paid 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  tri-centennial  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
was  observed  on  October  eighth,  though  the 
real  anniversary  came  a  month  later.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  library,  founded  about 
1540,  had  occupied  the  building  long,  but  was 
scattered,  and  the  old  place  vacant,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  rehabilitated  it  and  gave  it  to 
the  public  in  1602.  Beside  spending  a  fortune 
in  buildine  it  up,  Bodley  with  great  foresight 
bargaineoT  with  the  Company  of  Stationers  that 
a  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  should  be  sent  to  the  library.  This,  the 
first  public  library  in  England,  now  numbers 
six-hundred  thousand  volumes.  Its  treasures 
are  famous  wherever  books  are  read. 

The  Literary  Review  of  Boston  be^ns  its 
sixth  volume  with  the  addition  to  its  title  and 
Book  Plate  Collector.  The  new  book  plate  de- 
partment is  edited  by  Winfield  P.  Trucsdell.  It 
consists  in  reading  matter  on  the  subject,  re- 
productions of  many  plates,  and  an  exchange 
for  book  plate  coUectors. 

Tbe  Dictionary  of  National  Biograpby  is 
soon  to  publish  a  list  of  corrections  of  such 
errors  as  nave  been  discovered  in  the  facts  and 
dates  set  forth  in  that  monumental  work.  In 
order  that  this  final  work  on  the  Dictionary 
may  be  full  as  possible,the  editors  hope  to  receive 
corrections  on  these  lines  from  all  who  have 
observed  errors.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy, 15  Waterloo  Place,  London.  S.  W. 

From  the  Riverside  Press  is  issued  an 
elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  edition  of 
Montaigne's  Essays,  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  making  of  the  volumes.  The 
type  is  modelled  on  an  early  French  design. 
Each  of  the  three  folio  volumes  will  contain  a 
portrait  engraved  in  the  manner  of  the  earl3' 
French  engravers.  The  borders  to  the  por- 
traits and  title  pages  are  drawn  after  the  deco- 
rations of  a  Tory  Book  of  Hours.  Every  thing 
combines  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Montaigne.  The  translation  of  John  Florio 
is  followed,  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Ives,  who  has  prepared  the  biblio^aphy. 
This  is  to  be  illustrated  with  facsimiles,  as 
will  be  also  the  notes.  Only  two  hundred  sixty- 
five  copies  are  being  issued.  The  first  volume  is 
now  ready,  the  others  will  follow  in  three  and 
six  months. 
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Gabriel  Rossetti,  father  of  the  famous  sister 
and  brothers  of  whom  William  M.  is  the  last 
remaining,  wrote  in  Italian  rhymed  sextets,  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  an  autobiography 
of  some  thousands  of  lines.  This  personal  nis- 
tory  has  now  been  translated  into  a  sort  of 
English  blank  verse  by  William  M.  Rossetti, 
and  is  published  by  Sands  of  London,  and  im- 
ported by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  The 
elder  Rossetti  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
father  of  his  family,  though  he  himself  wrote 
Italian  prose  and  verse,  and  was  the  originator 
of  some  remarkable  theories  of  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  Dante's  poems,  which  he  taught  his 
pupils  at  the  London  University.  His  son  has 
conscientiously  Englished  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  autobiography,  adding  many  prose  notes 
of  his  own,  and  including  in  his  volume  some 
fJEimily  correspondence  and  half  a  dozen  of  his 
own  poems. 

Among  the  appended  letters  in  the  above 
mentioned  work  are  several  from  Seymour 
Kirkuj),  describing  his  discovery  of  the  Giotto 
portrait  of  Dante,  which  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  this  magazine.  It  was 
to  Rossetti  that  Mr.  Kirkup  sent  a  tracing  of 
the  portrait  before  it  was  spoiled  by  the  re- 
storer, which  is  the  only  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  original. 

The  National  Central  Library  at  Florence  is 
to  have  a  new  building,  to  be  completed  and 
the  books  installed  before  the  end  of  1909. 
Five  hundred  eighty  thousand  dollars  are  to  be 
exjjended  on  the  building,  which  will  be  on  the 
Corso  del  Tintori,  fronting  the  Cavallegeri. 
The  old  convent  of  Santa  Croce  now  stands 
on  part  of  the  site,  and  it  is  planned  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  Brunellesco's  cloisters  as  a 
part  of  the  new  edifice. 

Professor  George  E.  Woodberry  has  written 
to  the  papers  to  correct  an  error  in  his  recent 
Life  ofwawthome.  Two  contributions  to  The 
Token  were  ascribed  to  Hawthorne  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  and  one  of  them.  My  Wife*s  Novcly 
is  included  in  the  autograph  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne's works.  Mr.  Woodberry  followed  these 
editors  in  attributing  both  this  sketch  and  The 
Modem  Job  to  Hawthorne,  but  has  learned 
throug^h  Dr.  William  Everett  that  both  were 
the  writings  of  his  father,  Edward  Everett. 

The  Acorn  Club  of  Connecticut  has  published 
a  memoir  of  Charles  Jeremy  Hoadly,  LL.  D., 
former  State  Librarian  of  Connecticut,  written 
by  the  Librarian  of  Trinitv  College,  Mr.  W.  N. 
C  Carlton.  There  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hoadly's 
writings,  fourty-fpur  titles  iu  all. 


Among  the  many  exhibitions  of  artistic  book- 
bindings this  fall  has  been  the  exhibit  which  the 
Bookbmders'  Guild  of  California  has  just  held 
at  San  Francisco.  California  is  not  behind  her 
Eastern  nei>2:hbors  in  the  art-crafts  movement, 
and  the  exhibit  showed  an  unexpected  amount 
of  good  work  being  done  by  California  binders. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  biographer,  bibliograj)her  and 
Shakespearean  scholar,  comes  to  America  next 
month  to  lecture  before  several  universities  and 
before  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

The  copvright  department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  &as  issuea  a  new  edition  of  its  pamph- 
let on  Copyright  in  Englandy  with  a  digest  of 
English  copyright  law  and  acts.  It  will  be  most 
useral  to  tne  American  author  wishing  to  pub- 
lish and  protect  his  works  abroad. 

"Some  years  ago,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
auctioneer,  Mr.  Stan  V.  Henkels,  **  When  I  had 
charee  of  the  sales  of  Washington  books,  auto- 

fraphs,  and  other  material  relating  to  the 
atner  of  his  Country,  I  devised  a  scheme  to 
keep  away  curiosity  seekers,  catalogue  hunters, 
ana  other  non-buyers.  First  I  issued  cards  of 
admission,  gratis,  to  all  whom  I  knew  to  be 
buyers.  To  those  who  only  wanted  a  card  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  sale,  I  sold  them  at  a  dollar 
each,  and  disposed  of  quite  a  number  in  this 
way.  Then  I  partitioned  oflf  the  room  in  which 
the  books  were  exhibited,  and  admitted  onlv 
those  who  had  admission  cards.  Of  course  this 
caused  a  vigorous  protest,  in  answer  to  which 
I  had  a  placard  placed  at  the  entrance,  an- 
nouncing ^Reserved  Seats  for  the  Sale,  $1.00.' 

"Will  you  believe  me,"  finishes  the  genial  Mr. 
Henkels,  **  We  sold  seventy  seats,  and  were  in 
just  seventy  dollars ! " 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  must  have 
received  telepathic  compliments  from  manv  of 
his  second-class  friends  of  late.  Just  as  the  last 
issue  of  The  Literary  Collector  was  ready 
to  be  carted  to  the  post  office  there  descended  an 
edict  from  Washington  that  the  four  words 
"Please  do  not  fold,"  which  had  decorated  the 
mailing  envelopes  for  the  past  six  months  un- 
noticed, apparently,  by  even  a  solitary  postman, 
made  the  magazine  liable  to  four  times  its  usual 
postage,  and  must  be  removed  at  once.  The 
force  tell  to,  with  paste,  paper,  ink  and  langu- 
age, and  in  a  few  hours  made  the  edition  look  as 
ita  Russian  censor  had  been  at  work.  We  had 
considered  this  a  mark  of  special  distinction  to 
our  valued  publication  but  some  of  our  ex- 
changes are  limping  in  with  patches  on  their 
envelopes  to  cover  similar  wounds,  so  evidently 
"  our  lot  is  the  common  lot  of  all." 
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The  Sign  of  the  Hop-Pole,  Crockham  Lane, 
Eden  Bridge,  Kent,  is  the  location  of  an  English 
press  that  is  going  to  celebrate  the  holidays, 
Michaelmas,  Christmas,  Candlemas,  and  Eas- 
ter, by  issuing  on  those  days  a  series  of  reprints. 
The  first,  to  appear  at  Michaelmas,  will  be 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  essay  Life  Without 
Principle^  with  Emerson's  sketch  of  Thoreau,in 
an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  published  a 
new  and  very  satisfactary  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne's complete  writings,  in  thirteen  small 
volumes. 

Lowell's  anti-slavenr  writings,  most  ofwhich 
were  contributed  to  the  National  Antf^lavery 
Standard  in  1847  to  '49,  have  been  gathered 
under  the  title  Anti-Slavery  Papers  into  two 
octavo  volumes,  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  are  publishing  in  a  small  edition.  They 
form  a  remarkable  series  of  nearly  sixty  essays, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  never  before 
been  collected. 

Macmillan's  Great  Craftsmen  Series  now  in- 
cludes a  volume  by  Cecil  Headlam,  entitled 
Peter  Vischer.  It  is  devoted  to  a  historv  of 
that  famous  family  of  bronze  founders  of  whom 
Hermann  Vischer  was  the  founder,  his  son 
Peter  the  most  famous  member. 

The  New  York  State  Library  has  issued,  in 
pamphlet  form,  Bibliography  33,  being  a  par- 
tial list  of  French  government  serials  in  Ameri- 
can libraries,  prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  French  Documents.  The  list  indi- 
cates in  what  libraries  complete  sets  of  any  of 
the  French  government  publications  may  be 
found,  and  what  volumes  may  be  consulted  in 
other  libraries  possessing  only  partial  sets.  If 
this  first  list  proves  useful,  the  committee  in- 
tends compiling  similar  lists  of  the  serial  publi- 
cations of  other  foreign  governments. 

A  new  art  quarterly,  projected  by  George 
Newnes,  London,  is  to  be  called  The  Ideal  and 
will  be  sumptuous  enough  to  justify  its  record- 
breaking  price  often  guineas  a  number. 

William  Heinemann  is  adding  to  his  series 
of  biographies  of  artists  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Austin  Dobson's  monograph  on 
Hojgarth,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  has 
written  a  prefatory  critical  study.  Hogarth 
as  painter  will  occupv  the  important  part  of 
the  work,  which  wul  correspond  in  make-up 
with  the  daborate  volumes  on  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds,  and  Raebum  which  have  already 
appeared. 


Chapters  in  the  Arts  and  CraHs  Movement  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  Professor  Oscar  L. 
Triggs,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Bohemia  Guild  of  the  Industrial  Art  Leaeue  of 
Chicago.  The  socialistic  theories  of  such  art- 
craft  leaders  as  Walter  Crane  and  William  Mor- 
ris are  considered,  but  about  the  arts  and 
crafts  which  they  have  fostered  there  is  little 
said. 

The  Congress  of  French  Librarians,  held  at 
Paris  in  1900,  spent  some  time  in  discussing 
insect  pests  in  libraries,  and  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction 
of  insects  and  the  preservation  of  books.  Two 
of  these  prizes  have  just  been  awarded,  one  to 
an  Austrian  agricultural  chemist,  Johann 
Bolle,  the  other  to  Constant-Houlbert,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Rennes  Lyc^.  Both  these  experts 
recommend  the  use  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  as  a 
fiimigant,  and  M.  Bolle  has  devised  a  safe  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  this  dangerously  inflam 
mable  remedy.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
it  does  not  injure  or  discolor  bindings.  Super- 
heated air  IS  condemned  as  warping  covers, 
while  formaldehyde  vapor  is  declared  no  better 
than  water  vapor.  The  essays,  in  which  both 
writers  make  a  thorough  studv  of  the  injurious 
insects,  will  doubtless  be  published.  A  third 
prize  is  still  to  be  awarded. 

At  one  of  last  month'sexhibitionsof  fine  bind- 
ings, the  descriptive  labels  in  some  way  got 
shuffled,  and  a  very  modem  binding  bore  the 
legend  "Fifteenth  century  binding,  Viennese  in- 
laid leather."  Seeing  which,  a  spectator  pointed 
it  out  to  the  clerk  in  charge.  "Modem  bind- 
ing ?  Certainly  not.  The  label  tells  you  that 
it  is  a  fifteenth  century  binding."  But  the 
label  is  incorrect."  Hauteur  and  condescension 
mingled,  as  the  attendant  queried  *'  Rcallv,  sir, 
do  you  know  anything  about  bindings  ?  A  con- 
noisseur can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  genuine 
specimen  of  earlv  inlaying."  Unabashed,  the 
spectator  replied,  "But  I  can  see  at  a  glance 
tnat  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  a  fifteentn  cen- 
tury binding."  The  annoyance  of  the  knowing 
attendant  having  by  this  time  almost  reached 
the  explosion  point,  the  spectator  continued, 
"  If  you  will  but  glance  at  the  title  of  the  book, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  Mrs.  Browning's  Sonnets 
from  the  Portugese.*'  And  he  left  the  clerk 
ai)parently  wondering  what  that  had  to  do 
with  it. 

Dr.  Achille  Bertarelli  and  David  Henry  Prior 
have  compiled  Gli  Ex-Libris  Italiani,  giving 
nearly  two  hundred  fifty  Italian  book-plates. 
It  is  published  at  Milan  by  Ulrico  HoepH,  in  a 
quarto  edition  of  three  hundred  copies. 
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November  is  the  month  of  the  Book  Binding 
Exhibition.  Easily  the  greatest  of  those  an- 
nnally  held  in  New  York  is  Mr.  Bonaventure's, 
whose  beautiful  shop  forms  a  rich  setting  for 
the  exhibit.  In  the  eleventh  annu^d  display  last 
month,  French  bindings  were  a6  usu^  in  the 
majority.  Old  and  modem  bmdings  were  ex- 
hibited, including  examples  of  Roger  Payne,  D^ 
rome,  Le  Gascon,  Trautz-Bauzonnet  and  some 
handsome  Grolier  and  CaniVarius  bindings. 

Of  the  very  modem,  Ralph,  Randolph  Adams 
showed  several  examples  of 'Viennese  inlay,  of 
which  the  elaborate  pictorial  covers  of  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyrty  inlaid  in  five  colors,  attracted 
most  attention,  though  the  design  is  not  in  Mr. 
Adams's  best  style. 

We  have  reproduced  four  interesting  modem 
examples.  The  mosaic  binding  by  Thibaron 
Joly  has  a  richly  tooled  and  inlaid  design  on  a 
foundation  of  brown  levant,  with  brown  levant 
doublure.  The  Zaehnsdorf  binding  is  also  in 
mosaic,  a  fine  Grolier  design  on  sides  and  back, 
inlaid  on  an  emerald  levant,  with  red  silk  linings. 
Mr.  Stikeman's  is  a  finely  designed  and  bound 
Ratmijratf  with  rich  emblematic  tooling  on  light 
green  levant.  The  fourth  illustration  is  the 
doublure  of  a  Jensonist  binding  in  maroon 
levant,  by  Tafl&n.  The  doublure  is  green  levant, 
with  wild  flower  design  inlaid  with  tinv  bits  in 
many  colors,  the  whole  panel  surroundfed  by  a 
narrow  brown  border. 

Scribners*  exhibition  was  distinctly  modem, 
and  the  list  of  exhibitors  included  a  number 


of  women-binders.  Miss  Prideaux  and  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson  both  showed  some  Kelm- 
scott  books,  and  the  latter  had  a  beautiful  blue 
morocco  tooled  binding,  on  the  first  edition  of 
Bndymion,  Riviere  exhibited  some  elaborately 
tooled  and  inlaid  examples,  including  the  first 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Cockerell  some  good  designs.  The  Doves  Bind- 
ery, also,  was  well  represented,  as  well  as 
Hampstead  Bindery  and  Chiswick  Art  Guild. 

The  list  of  French  binders  was  long,  and 
several  other  European  countries  were  included. 
It  seems  like  stretching  a  point,  though,  that 
Switzerland  should  be  represented  by  such  an 
old  New  Yorker  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Pfister ! 

Zahn,  Stikeman,  Dudley  and  Hodge,  and  a 
score  more  Americans  were  represented  by  ex- 
cellent designs.  An  interesting  binding  by  Mr. 
James  McDonald,  is  inlaid  in  an  intricate  design 
in  colored  leathers,  the  binder  following  the 
example  of  Mr.  Adams  in  adapting  the  Viennese 
mosaic. 

Putnams*  display  included  some  very  fine  Eng- 
lish work.  Several  American  binders  were  also 
represented.  The  greater  part  of  the  exhibition, 
however,  was  made  up  of  the  work  of  the  Put- 
nams'  own  bindery  at  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Though  not  announcing  any  exhibition,  the 
rooms  of  J.  W.  Bouton  have  contained  an  un- 
usually fine  displav  of  bindings.  The  interest- 
ing binding  of  the  Guild  ol  Women-Binders, 
are  exemplified  there  by  the  largest  number  of 
specimens  to  be  seen  in  New  York. 


Thb  First  Edition  of  Poe's  "Raven." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector  : 

I  observe  in  your  November  number  another 
letter  calling  attention  to  an  alleged  error  on 
my  part  in  asserting  that  the  veritable  first 
edition  of  "The  Raven"  is  that  which  is  set 
forth  in  The  American  Review  for  February, 
1848,  whereas  the  poem  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Mirror,  Febmary  8, 1845. 

As  the  Mirror  says  that  it  is  "permitted"  to 
copvin  advance  of  the  publication  firom  the  sec- 
ond number  of  The  American  Review  the  poem 
in  question,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  first  printed 


in  the  Review.  It  was  "copied  from  advance 
sheets  of  the  American  Whig  Review  for  Febru- 
ary," Donald  G.  Mitchell  tells  us  in  American 
Lands  and  Letters  (Vol.  I.,  p.  387).  The  first 
publication  was  not  on  Febmary  5,  1845,  as 
Mr.  Marsh  supposes,  but  in  the  Evening  Mirror 
of  January  29,1845  (Woodberry's  Poe,p.221), 
Professor  Woodberry  says :  "A  few  days  later 
The  American  Whig  Review  for  Febmary,  firom 
the  advance  sheets  of  which  this  poem  had  been 
copied,  was  the  centre  of  literary  interest  and 
the  prey  of  editorial  scissors  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  In  the 
magazine  the  author  was  masked  under  the 
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pseudomjn  ''Quarles/*  but  in  this  journal  he 
had  been  named  as  E.  A.  Foe"  These  are  all 
matters  well  known  to  students  of  American 
literature — ^and  known  to  me  when  I  made  my 
allegation. 

I  submit  that  something  which  is  "copied** 
from  advance  printed  sheets  of  a  magazine  is 
not  a  "  veritable  first  edition."  Some  of  us  are 
proud  of  "first  editions*'  of  The  Autocrat  oi 
the  Breakfast  Table,  but  the  articles  in  the  At- 
lantic preceded  the  "  first  edition.'*  To  be  sure, 
an  "eaition**  is  a  "putting  forth,**  but  a  book 
may  be  "put  forth**  for  copying  in  a  news- 

Eaper  as  well  as  for  perusal  by  the  public, 
'oubtless  the  matter  is  one  of  small  moment, 
but  I  am  much  pleased  that  so  many  people 
have  expressed  an  in  terest  in  i t .  I  shall  continue 
to  believe  that  the  first  printing,  with  "Quarles** 
given  as  the  author's  name,  is  justly  to  be  de- 
nominated the  "  veritable  fiiit  edition.'* 
Yours  truly, 

Adrian  H.  Jolinb. 
New  York,  November  25, 1902. 

The  Title-Page  of  the  Baskeryh^le 
"  Catullus.'* 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector: 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  reviewer  of  Titlepages  is  in 
error  in  assuming  that  the  facsimile  of  Basker- 
ville's  Catullus  is  "  merely  set  in  similar  type," 
and  that  it  "varies  in  spacing  from  the 
original."  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  faithful  fac- 
simile of  the  original  now  in  my  possession,  for 
which  I  hold  the  voucher  of  the  photo-engraver. 
The  only  bit  of  type  work  on  that  page  is  the 
explanatory  legend,  "Reduced  facsimile.*'  I 
may  add  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  any  printer  to  make  a  true  typo- 
graphic imitation  of  that  page  from  any  type 
now  on  sale.  The  Baskerville  types  have  disap- 
peared. T  he  Caslon  types  are  the  only  old-style 
faces  reproduced  in  series  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish typefounders,  and  the  only  ones  accessible 
to  a  modern  printer.  These  faces  differ  seriously 
from  those  of  Baskerville. 

I  never  heard  of  any  spurious  or  counterfeit 
edition  of  the  Catullus.  1  do  not  believe  there 
is  any.  The  type  and  general  treatment  of  the 
composition  of  that  book  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  workmanship  of  his  Virgil,  Terence  and 
Juvenal,  which  are  also  in  my  collection. 

And  now  let  me  note  a  more  serious  error  on 
page  5  of  The  Literary  Collector,  where  it 
IS  said  that  "spaces  of  different  widths  were  in- 
vented (about  1840)"  .  .  .  The  copy  from 
which  this  extract  was  taken  reads  .  . .  "(about 
1480)."  Whose  fault?  Compositor,  copy- 
holder, proof-reader,  editor  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theo.  L.  DeVinnb. 


[On  receipt  of  this  letter,  we  again  compared 
the  reproauced  title-pase  of  Ae  BcMkervilk 
Catullus  on  page  168  of  Mr.  DeVinne's  Treatise 
on  Title-Pages  with  the  copy  from  which  our 
reviewer  (on  page  20  of  our  November  number) , 
had  drawn  tne  conclusion  that  this  reproduc- 
tion was  not  in  facsimile.  Our  copy,  firom  the 
Charles  E.  Pratt  collection,  bears  the  same  date, 
and  has  a  page  measuring  four  by  six  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  The  type  is  less  black,  though 
of  nearly  the  same  size  as  in  the  reproduction, 
and  less  broadly  spaced— just  enough  difference 
to  render  ineffective  Mr.  DeVinne's  criticism  of 
Baskerville' s  spacing :  "  Not  only  in  his  edition 
of  Catullus,  but  in  his  quarto  editions  of  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Pcrsios,  the  letters  of  the  titles  are 
spread  over  the  page  as  if  they  had  been  dis- 
located by  explosion."  A  search  through  bib- 
liographies disclosed  a  quarto  edition  ot  Catul- 
lus. We  thereupon  sent  our  Catullus  to  Mr. 
DeVinne,  receiving  from  him  the  interesting 
reply  which  follows.    F.  C.  B.] 

New  York,  December  11, 1902. 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Bursch, 
Dear  Sir  : 

Your  guess  is  correct.  My  facsimile  of 
"Catullus"  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  the 
edition  in  quarto — a  large  leaf  nearly  9  by  12 
inches.  For  the  post  octavo  or  12mo  copy  that 
you  sent,  Baskerville  used  a  smaller  type  for  the 
title  and  arranged  the  blanks  between  lines  in  a 
different  manner. 

Dr.  Dibdin  who  wrote  so  freely  and  not 
always  accurately  about  typography  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  the  Baskerville  type 
is  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  that  used  oy 
Caslon.  The  Baskerville  type  presents  a  differ- 
ent appearance  to  the  Caslon,  not  because  it 
was  of  lighter  face,  but  because  it  was  some- 
times printed  on  smoother  paper  with  a  lighter 
impression.  Light  impression,  however,  was 
not  always  the  rule.  His  types  in  many  of  my 
copies  of  his  works  are  quite  as  bold  as  those 
that  Caslon  used.  Benjamin  Franklin  tells  a 
good  story  about  the  critic  who  condemned 
Baskerville  type,  and  approved  of  the  Caslon  as 
every  way  superior.  Pranklin  purposely  added 
Caslon 's  name  to  a  Baskerville  print  and  had 
the  critic  condemn  the  Caslon  tvpe. 

Let  me  give  you  a  pointer  about  large  Bas- 
kerville capitals.  The  top  of  the  capital  T  in 
the  Baskerville  type  is  nat;  in  Caslon  type 
there  is  a  jag  or  knob  at  each  end  of  this  flat 
line.  I  may  also  add  that  the  Caslon  foundry 
in  its  specimen  book  of  1796  (I  believe)  made 
new  faces  of  ordinary  book  types  that  were 
lighter  than  those  of  Baskerville.  I  return  your 
copy  of  "  Catullus  *'  with  thanks.  With  kindest 
regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theo.  L.  DeVinne. 


.CURRENT*  BOOK*  PRICES 


Aldrich,  T.  B.  On  Revising  a  Discarded 
Poem.  Interludes.  Verses,  signed.  17.00. 
B.D2. 

Aldkich.  Sonnet  to  Ellen  Terry,  signed. 
18.50.    B,  D2. 

Book  of  Hours,  early  part  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 94  leaves,  16  finely  executed  miniatures, 
bound  in  green  Yelvet.    £120,    S,  D  28. 

BuNNBS,  H.  C.  Just  a  Love  Letter.  Verses, 
signed.    38.00.    B,D  2. 

BuNNBR.  A  Lost  Child,  Ye  Cryer.  Poem, 
sisned.    20.00.    B,  D  2. 

Burroughs,  John.  Is  it  Going  to  Rain  ?  70pp. 
signed.    26.50.    B,  D  2. 

Burroughs.  Bird  Enemies.  40pp.  signed. 
18.00.    B,  D2. 

DoBSON,  Austin.  The  Pupils  of  Be  wick.  31pp. 
signed.    16.00.    B,  D  2. 

DoBSON.  A  Literary  Ramble,  signed.  50.00. 
B,  D  2. 

DoNNB,  Dr.  Poems.  1632,  original  manu- 
script, compiled  by  Donne's  son,  440  pages,  in- 
duoing  several  poems  not  in  the  printed  ecu tions. 
£51.    Ho,  O. 

GossB,  Edmund.  The  Sultan  of  My  Books. 
Poem,  signed.    26.00.    B,  D  2. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Letter  "To  Dear 
Bab,  August  5,  1861,"  signed  "Your  Aff. 
Father,"  4pp.    38.00.    B,  D2. 

Hawthorne.  Letter  to  his  wife,  signed  N. 
H.,  Washington,  April  1,1862.    37.00.    B,D2. 

Keats,  John.  Autograph  love  letter  to  Fanny 
Brawne,  no  date,  but  written  shortly  before  he 
left  England.    £42  10s.    Ho,  O. 

KiFUNG,  Rudyard.  Letter,  signed.  N.  Y. 
City.    16.00.    B,  D2. 

KiPUNG.  The  Answer.  Poem,  signed.  30.00. 
B,D2. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Autograph  letter  (signed)  to 
Robert  Southey.  1798.  A  very  interesting  let- 
ter.   76.00.    B,N17. 

Lamb.  Three  ms.  poems,  on  sheet  9  by  7 
inches:  Catherine  Orkney,  and  to  E<&th 
Southey,  signed  **C.  Lamb;"  and  a  transcript 
of  two  verses  to  The  Fly.    £74.    Ho,  O. 


Lamb.  Autograph  letter  (signed)  to  Rev.  Ed. 
Coleridge.    1826.    37.00.    B,  N 17. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Document  in  his  hand- 
writing making  himself  security  for  costs  in  an 
action  at  law.  Dated  Sangamon  Circuit  Court, 
Feb.  16,  1840.    51.00.    A,  N  6. 

Lincoln.  Notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  Sanga- 
mon court  house,  1840.  Wholly  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting.    22.00.    A,  N  6. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Ms.  poems.    27.00.    B,  D  2. 

Lowell,  J.  R.  Eight  lines  from  Commemora- 
tion Ode,  signed.    38.00.    B,  D  2. 

Lloyd's  Seasonable  Advertisement  to  the 
Freemen  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Phila.  4th  of  4th  mo.,  1689.  Autograph  docu- 
ment signed,  2p.  folio.    200.00.    He,  N  26. 

Riley,  James  W.  Nine  poems.  40.50.    B,D2. 

Stedbcan,  E.  C.  Meridian :  An  Old- Fashioned 
Poem,  signed.    16.00. 

Stedman.  Ad  Vatem,  poem,  signed.  15.00. 
B,  D2.    B,  D2. 

Whitbcan,  Walt.  Father  Taylor  (on  Oratory) 
11pp.  signed:  with  a  postal  card  about  the 
article.    17.00.    B,  D  2. 

Ms.  found  in  the  Grasshopper  weathervane  on 
Faneuil  Hall.  Placed  there  with  the  words 
"Shem  Drowne  made  itt.  May  25,  1742." 
Additional  paragraphs  written  in  when  the 
vane  fell  and  was  repaired  and  replaced,  in  1753 
and  1768.    12.00.    L,  N  14. 

Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Gov.  Mark- 
ham  to  Philip  Pemberton,  Phila.,  July  4, 1698. 
100.00.    He,  N26. 

Gov.  Markham's  autograph  copy,  signed,  of 
law  respecting  attachments,  1699.  100.00. 
He,  N  26. 

Autograph  letter  signed  of  John  Dickinson, 
Phila.,  July  27,  1783,  written  to  Congress  con- 
cerning mutiny  in  the  army.    21.00.    He,  N  26. 

Minutes  ot  the  Provincial  Council  held  at 
Phila.  from  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  7,  1696,  copy  by 
Patrick  Robinson,  Secy.    120.00.    He,  N  26. 

The  Great  Law ;  or,  the  Body  of  Laws  of  ye 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  72  folio  pages, 
original  ms.    270.00.    He,  N  26. 


^Abbreviations : 


A — Anderson;    B — Bangs;    He — Henkels;    Ho— Hodgson;    L# — Lribbie;    S — Sotheby; 
O — October;  N — ^November;  D — December. 
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MiNUTBS  of  the  Provincial  Council,  held  at 
Phila.  from  Sept.  24  to  27, 1698,  copy  in  writing 
of  Patrick  Robinson,  Secretary.  110.00. 
He,  N  26. 

Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council,  May  10  to 
18, 1699,  Patrick  Robinson.    130.00.  He,N26. 

Penn's  Commission  making  Thomas  Lloyd 
Lieut.-Govemor  of  Pennsylvania.  Written  by 
Wm.  Penn,  dated  Hammersmith,  11th  of  2d  mo, 
1689,  signature  torn  off.    100.00.    He,  N  26. 

Original  Ms.  list  of  passengers  aboard  the 
"Speedwell,"  1656.    115.00.    L,  N  14. 

Prints— Whltmofe  Sak,  L»  N  14. 

Price,  William.  View  of  Boston,  1743. 
135.00. 

Revere,  Paul.  Viewof  Boston,  1768.  100.00. 

Revere.  En^avine  for  the  first  number  of 
the  Royal  American  Maeazine.    95.00. 

Revere.  Certificate  of  and  Inlisted  M  ontross 
at  His  Majesty's  North  Battery  in  Boston. 
66.00. 

Copley,  John  S.  Portrait  of  Rev.  William 
Welsteed  of  Boston,  1753.  J.  S.  Copley's  only 
known  engraving,  executed  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen.   210.00. 

Simon.  Engraved  portrait  of  Samuel  Mather, 
[ante  1742].    35.00. 

Jennings.  Portrait  of  Rev.  Jonathan  May  hew, 
pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston.    130.00. 

Washington  portrait,  by  Baker.    50.00. 

Pelham  Portraits. 

Rev.  Benj.  Colman.  Engraved  from  the  Smi- 
bert  painting  in  1735,  110.00;  John  L.  Carter- 
et, London,  n.  d,  35.00;  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer 
Compton,  London,  n.  d.,  50.00;  Variation  of 
the  preceding,  55.00 ;  Edwardus  Cooper,  1724, 
50.00;  Mrs.  Priscilla  Cooper,  105.00;  Same, 
second  state,  75.00 ;  Rev.  Mr.  William  Cooper, 
1743,  200.00;  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler  of  Christ 
Church,  1750,  87.50;  J.  T.  Desaguliers,  1725, 
45.00 ;  Jean  Armand  Dubordieu,  1723,  25.00 ; 
Georgius  I.,  1720, 30.00;  Edmund  Gibson,  1724, 
45.00 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhouse,  27.50 ;  Thos. 
Hollis,  1722,  105.00;  Jacobus  Gibbs,  40.00; 
Cottonus  Matherus,  1727,  65.00;  Rev.  John 
Moorhead,  60.00;  Thomas  Prince,  90.00;  Pe- 
terus  Paulus  Rubens,  1724,  55.00;  Jonathan 
Swift,  45.00. 


Renwick,  Christopher.  Watercolor  painting 
of  Boston  Harbor,  painted  in  1768  tor  John 
Hancock:  with  inscription  "To  John  Hancock, 
Esqr.  this  Perspective  View  of  Boston  Harbr, 
Islands,  &  Men  of  War  &  Landing  ye  29th  & 
14th  Regmts  on  ye  1  of  C)ctr'68  (as  taken  from 
ye  End  of  Long  Wharf,)  is  dedicated  by  his  most 
humble  ServtC.R."    900.00. 


MisceUaneous  Saks* 

Rabelais,  CBuvres.  First  edition,  3  vols. 
Valence,  1547.    130.00.    B,  N  21. 

Rabelais.  Works.  First  and  second  books. 
Very  scarce.  London,  1653-64.  105.00.  B,N18. 

Romans,  Bernard.  Concise  History  of  Flor- 
ida. N.  Y.,  1775.  Good  copy,  but  lacking  the 
folding  table.    95.00.    B,  N  18. 

Romans.  Another  copy.  Somewhat  imper- 
fect.   32.00.    B,  N18. 

RossETTi,  D.  G.  Translation  of  Bfirger*s  bal- 
lad, "Lenore,"  about  1844,  twelve  pages. 
S,  O  28. 

Sala,  George  A.  Lady  Chesterfield's  letters 
to  her  daughter.  First  edition.  12mo,  Lon- 
don, 1860.    3.10.    B,  N3. 

Sandpord,  Francis.  A  General  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Monarchs  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Numerous  copperplate  illus.  Folio,  mo- 
rocco.   In  the  Savoy,  1679.    8.00.    B,  O  31. 

Saxton.  Maps  of  England  and  Maps, 
1575-79  (the  first  English  atlas).  £34.  Ho,  O. 

Shakespeare.  Second  folio,  1632,  leaf  of 
verses,  title  page,  and  four  other  leaves  defective, 
old  calf,  13  by  8%  inches.    £65.    Ho,  O. 

Shakespeare.  Plays  and  Poems.  First 
American  edition  with  the  scarce  portrait  en- 

f raved  by  Field.  8  vols,  Phila.,  1795-96. 
24.00,    B,  N18. 

Shakespeare.    The  Tempest.    Dublin,  1725. 

The  first  edition  issued  outside  of  Great  Britain. 

Only  one  other  copy  known.    50.00.     B,  N  21. 

Shakespeare.    Seventeenth  century  portrait 

Sainted  in  oils  on  a  panel,  from  the  Russell  col- 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE 

Abridged  from  the  German  oflngo  Krauss  in  Monatsberichte  uber  Kunstwis- 

senscbaA  und  Kunstbandel. 
V 

PROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  QUATTROCENTO  TO  RAPHAEL 

The  expression  is  serious  and 


ANTONIO  BILLI,  and  following 
him,  Anonimo  and  Vasari,  re- 
port that  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco 
(1370-1425?)  painted  Dante  by  the 
side  of  Petrarch  in  the  Ardinghelli 
Chapel,  Santa  Trinita,  Florence.  But 
Vasari  already  adds:  "opera  che  piu 
non  si  vede."  Karl  Frey  asserts  that 
these  frescos  were  again  uncovered; 
in  spite  of  much  searching,  however, 
I  was  unable  to  verify  this. 

A  Dante  portrait,  from  the  early 
quattrocento,  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  painting  of  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(1390-1475).  The  fresco  originally 
adorned  a  wall  of  the  Villa  of  Pan- 
dolfo  Pandolfini  at  Legnaia.  The 
artist  had  there  painted  nine  single 
figures,  poets  and  heroes  of  Italy,  and 
three  women  of  antiquity.  Now  the 
detached  portraits  are  to  be  found  in 
Santa  Apollonia,  Florence.  Dante  is 
shown  in  full  figure,  the  head  is  turned 
to  one  side,  showing  three-quarter 
profile.  The  type  is  that  of  the  elderly 


man. 

dignified,  but  the  resemblance  seems 
to  be  somewhat  indistinct.  From 
what  source  this  picture  was  taken, 
cannot  be  established.  One  might 
almost  believe  that  the  artist  evolved 
the  portrait  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, making  use  of  the  traditional 
characteristics.  The  photograph  more- 
over suggests  that  the  portrait  was 
painted  over  in  modem  times. 

Benozzo  GozzoU  ( 1420  - 1497 ) 
painted  AHghieri  in  the  side  chapel  of 
S.  Francesco  in  Montefalco,  Foligno. 
The  bust  is  in  a  tondo,  in  the  middle 
between  the  portraits  of  Giotto  and 
Petrarch.  The  inscription  reads: 
*'Teologus  Dantes  nulHus  dogmatis 
expers.**  The  youthful  en  face  head 
has  no  portrait  qualities;  it  was 
probably  never  intended  as  a  likeness. 
According  to  Ferrazzi,  time,  and  es- 
pecially restorations — ^the  last  one  in 
1858 — have  together  disfigured  the 
painting  and  robbed  it  of  its  original 
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character.    As  a  portrait  of  Dante  it 
is  not  worth  considering. 

A  pen  drawing  in  the  Codex  Pala- 
tinus  320,  of  the  Florence  National 
Library,  is  regarded  as  of  special  sig- 
nificance by  F.  X.  Kraus.  He  pro- 
nounces it  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ment of  Dante's  physical  appearance, 
in  that  it  is  much  more  individual 
than  the  idealized  Bargello  fresco. 
According  to  Milanesiand  Bartoli  the 
manuscript  belongs  to  the  quattro- 
cento. This  Kraus  would  not  contra- 
dict, but  the  picture  is  then  a  copy, 
perhaps  from  a  Giotto  original— for 
the  technique  also  suggests  his  time. 
This  theory  has  been  attacked  by  C. 
von  Fabriczi  who,  on  stylistic 
grounds,  justly  refers  the  picture  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  Yet  he,  too, 
ascribes  too  great  an  importance  to 
it.  The  picture  shows  crude  faults  in 
drawing.  The  breast  is  too  strongly 
curved,  rounded  like  a  female  figure. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  too  long, 
while  the  back  of  the  head  is  too  small 
relatively.  The  portrait  quality,  too, 
is  insignificant.  From  the  superscrip- 
tion "Dantes  AUigherius  Floren- 
tinus"  we  learn  for  whom  the  por- 
trait is  intended.  The  type  is  that  of 
the  youthful  poet,  yet  the  picture  does 
not  seem  to  be  based  on  the  Bargello 
fresco.  Perhaps  it  is  from  a  sketch  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  As  it  stands 
in  the  manuscript  it  is  the  worjk  of  a 
dilettante  or  an  unskilfiil  miniaturist 
of  the  quattrocento.  Therefore  its 
value  as  a  Dante  study  is  very  trifling. 

Far  more  important  is  the  bronze 
bust  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 


The  portrait  of  the  elderly  Dante  is 
here  given  with  such  authoritative 
characterization  that  one  is  forced  to 
believe  that  the  unknown  artist— who 
was  however  a  Florentine — must 
have  had  an  authentic  model.  It  is 
probable  that  Taddeo  Gaddi's  paint- 
ing in  Santa  Croce  was  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived.  The 
sculptor  could  easily  fashion  the 
whole  head  from  a  profile  portrait, 
for  as  such  we  must  regard  Taddeo's 
work.  The  bust  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work.  The  contour  is  worked  out  in 
strong  lines;  the  bronze  visage  ex- 
presses in  incomparable  manner  the 
personality  of  the  poet.  It  was  a 
great  artist  who  wrought  it;  why 
then  should  the  name  of  Donatello, 
which  F.  X.  Kraus  rejects  so  sum- 
marily, seem  improbable?  Compar- 
ing the  Dante  bust  with  that  of  Lodo- 
vico  III.,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  at- 
tributed to  Donatello,  we  discover 
much  in  common  between  the  two: 
the  same  concise,  laconic  naturalism 
that  searches  out  and  presents  the 
essential  characteristics,  even  the  same 
crudeness  in  cast  and  chiseUng.  In 
one  respect  the  Dante  bust  even  excels, 
that  is,  in  the  lifelike  expression  of  the 
inner  soul.  A  passionate  spirit  hides 
behind  that  brow,  gleams  from  those 
eyes.  All  these  are  characteristics 
that  would  speak  for  the  authorship 
of  Donatello,  yet  we  cannot  prove  it 
absolutely  any  more  than  we  can  for 
Lodovico  Gonzaga.  The  probability 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
style  of  the  bronze  bust  points  to  the 
middle  of  the  quattrocento.    A  num- 
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ber  of  works,  of  datable  origin,  seem 
to  be  derived  from  this  bronze. 

First,  there  is  the  tablet  by  Domenico 
di  Francesco  detto  Michelino,  in  the 
Dome  at  Florence.  F.  X.  Kraus  has 
given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of 
this  picture.  It  is  noteworthy  because 
Dante  is  here  portrayed  for  the  first 
time  with  a  laurel  wreath.  Possibly 
the  bronze  bust  was  similarly  adorned 
and  the  holes  in  the  cappuccio  may 
have  been  caused  by  removal  of  the 
wreath. 

The  aquarelle  in  the  Codex  Riccard- 
ianus  1040  seems  also  to  have  been 
executed  from  the  bust.  The  head  is 
shown  in  profile  on  a  black  back- 
ground. The  type,  expression,  and 
dress  agree  throughout  with  the 
bronze.  The  hard,  stiff  drawing  of 
head  bands  and  cloak  lapels  betrays  a 
sculptured  model. 

Finally  we  must  place  in  this  categ- 
ory, also,  the  so-called  "death masks." 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that 
these  casts,  or  rather  their  originals, 
were  made  directly  from  the  poet's 
face  as  he  lay  dead.  The  oldest  and 
best  known  one,  the  Torrigiani  mask, 
is  now  in  the  Ufl^i,  Florence.  It  is 
made  of  plaster,  painted  like  terra 
cotta,  and  enclosed  in  a  medallion 
bearing  the  inscription:  "EflSgie  di 
Dante  Alighieri  dalea  maschera  for- 
mata  sul  di  lui  cadavere  in  Ravenna 
anno  1321."  This  inscription  clearly 
betrays  its  modem  origin. 

Other  masks  are  Baron  Kirkup's, 
that  in  the  possession  of  Lyell,  and 
various  imitations,  of  recent  origin. 
That  a  death  mask  was  really  made 


of  Dante  is  not  to  be  assumed .  Though 
the  technique  of  plaster  casting  was 
known  to  the  ancifents,the  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  lost  for  many  cen- 
turies and  to  have  been  revived  only 
in  the  Renaissance.  Plaster  was  in- 
deed used  in  art  work  in  the  ducento 
but  not  for  making  casts  from  the 
figure ;  that  art  was  not  rediscovered 
until  the  quattrocento  when  the  study 
of  Pliny,  who  describes  the  process, 
was  revived. 

Not  one  in  the  long  series  of  his- 
torians from  Giovanni  Villani  until 
after  Vasari  makes  mention  of  a  death 
mask  of  Dante  and  that  so  precious  a 
thing  should  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  amid  the  universal  reverence 
for  the  poet,  seems  most  improbable. 

The  Torrigiani  medallion  is  merely 
a  bust.  Italian  artists  always  repre- 
sented the  dead  with  closed  eyes,  as  if 
sleeping.  But  the  eyes  of  the  medal- 
lion bust  are  not  dead.  They  are 
partly  open,  showing  pupil  and  iris, 
fiill  of  life.  As  the  bust  was  intended 
for  an  elevated  position,  the  head  is 
somewhat  bent  forward  and  the  eyes 
are  turned  down.  Consequently  the 
upper  lids  seem  rather  broad  on  the 
photograph  which  is  taken  on  the 
level. 

The  origin  of  the  cast  and  the  name 
of  the  artist  are  unknown.  Ricci 
ascribes  the  work  to  TuUio  Lom- 
bardi,  in  the  cinquecento.  But  that  is 
too  late.  In  technique  it  belongs  to 
the  quattrocento,  showing  the  type  of 
the  bronze  bust.  With  the  latter  it 
agrees  even  to  details  of  dress  and 
hair.     Both  bronze  and  plaster  were 
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probably   executed    after    the    same 
model. 

Lyell's  mask  is  unknown  to  me,  but 
it  seems  to  be  but  a  repetition  of 
Baron  Kirkup's,  which  is  perhaps  a 
cast  of  the  bronze  bust  itself. 

The  same  type  as  that  of  the  bronze 
bust,  from  which  it  was  probably  also 
taken,  is  shown  in  a  drawing  now  in 
the  cabinet  of  engravings,  Munich. 
The  drawing  comes  from  England  and 
was  marked  in  the  catalogue  with  the 
name  of  Masaccio.  Ernst  Forster  de- 
scribes it  as  about  half  life  size,  done 
with  brush  and  India  ink,  in  fine  lines, 
and,  in  part,  in  broad  washes.  Fors- 
ter ascribes  it  to  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  An  engraving  of  the  work, 
made  by  Julius  Thaeter,  has  hitherto 
been  the  only  reproduction  published, 
but  an  autotype  of  the  original  has 
now  been  obtained.  As  the  original 
drawing  was  not  accessible  to  me,  I 
will  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its 
authorship.  The  head  is  drawn  in 
profile. 

From  the  hand  of  Luca  Signorelli 
(144.1-1523)  we  have  the  painting  of 
Dante  in  his  later  years,  in  the  Dome 
at  Orvieto.  There  is  not  much  sug- 
gestion of  likeness  in  the  picture,  how- 
ever ;  it  is  seemingly  done  from  imag- 
ination. As  F.  X.  Kraus  has  discussed 
this  portrait  at  length,  I  need  but 
refer  the  reader  to  him. 

The  relief  portrait  on  Dante's  tomb 
in  Ravenna,  by  Pietro  Lombardi 
(1483)  is  likewise  insignificant  as  a 
study. 

But  a  drawing  of  Signorelli's  in  the 
Berlin  collection  of  engravings  is  note- 


worthy. It  is  done  in  charcoal,  in  size 
24  by  16  cm.  On  the  lower  left  side 
the  name  of  the  artist  is  written  twice, 
first  in  his  own  hand  in  charcoal, 
"Lucha  Sigorelli,"  and  beneath  this, 
probably  by  a  later  owner,  the  same 
thing  in  ink.  On  the  opposite  comer, 
written  twice  in  charcoal  is  the  word 
"Dante";  the  upper  word  is  pierced 
by  a  hole.  Only  the  head  is  finished. 
The  hood  and  cloak  are  indicated,  the 
left  side  of  the  background  is  strongly 
hatched.  The  head  is  en  face,  drawn 
with  remarkable  naturalism.  It  is 
amazing  to  note  the  subtlety  with 
which  Signorelli  has  succeeded  in 
strengthening  the  portrait  quality.  A 
little  wart  under  the  right  eye,  tiny 
wrinkles  here  and  there,  are  worked  in 
with  such  carefiil  deliberation  that 
one  would  think  the  artist  had  worked 
from  life.  Dante  is  represented  quite 
old,  the  type  being  again  borrowed 
from  the  bronze  bust,  it  seems.  Sor- 
row and  renunciation  have  left  their 
imprint  on  these  features.  The  eye  is 
thoughtfiil,  serious,  mild,  almost  re- 
signed. 

A  caricature  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
to  be  seen  in  several  repetitions  in 
Cladsworth  and  Windsor,  bears  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  aging  Dante. 
But  that  this  grimace  was  really  in- 
tended to  represent  the  poet,  as  F.  X. 
Kraus  believes,  is  incredible  to  me. 
Such  irreverence  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  Leonardo. 

Derived  also  from  the  type  of  the 
Santa  Croce  portrait — hardly  from 
that  of  the  bronze  bust— are  Raphael's 
Dante  heads.    The  great  artist   has 
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left  three  portraits  of  the  Florentine. 
In  Raphael  the  Dante  portrait  reached 
its  classical  consummation.  Dante 
was  first  painted  by  Raphael  in  the 
"Dispnta"  for  the  Camera  della  Sig- 
natttra  of  the  Vatican,  Rome.  Here  we 
see  a  stem,  austere  head ;  it  is  that  of 
the  "Theologus  Dantes,"  fighting  for 
purity  of  doctrine.  It  was  thus  that 
the  middle  ages  for  the  most  part  in- 
terpreted him.  From  out  of  his  dark 
eyes  gleams  the  fire  of  relentless  pas- 
sion. It  is  not  without  signific€ince 
that  he  should  here  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Savonarola.  Scholasticism  is 
magnificently  portrayed  in  this  Dante 
head. 

In  the  fiiesco  of  Parnassus  the  poet 
is  shown  of  milder  and  therefore  more 
sympathetic  aspect.  A  drawing  of 
this  fii^sco  is  to  be  found  in  the  Albert- 
ine  collection,  Vienna.  It  is  the  singer 
of  the  Divina  Comedia  we  see  before 
us.  Dante  is  listening  reverently  to 
the  words  of  Homer  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  Apollo.  Comparing  the 
study  with  the  finished  portrait,  the 
latter  shows  marked  advance.  Va- 
rious crudities,  to  be  found  in  the 
study,  are  smoothed  out  in  the  fresco. 
The  Parnassus  head  may  be  regarded 
as  the  pattern  for  all  ideal  portraits 
that  have  since  been  made  of  Dante. 
It  has  never  since  been  excelled  or  even 
equalled. 

Up  to  Raphael  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  Dante  had  been  retained  by 
Italian  artists ;  they  were  still  able  to 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  therefore, 
with  the  use  of  old  forms,  to  create  his 
portrait  ever  anew;  so  that,  though 


the  work  was  posthumous,  it  bore  a 
certain  historic  significance.  But  later 
generations  were  removed,  not  only 
temporally,  but  also  spiritually,  from 
Dante  and  his  world  of  ideas.  Baroque 
and  rococo  art  produced  nothing  that 
could  stand  beside  the  creations  of  the 
Renaissance;  their  contributions  of 
Dante  studies  have  been  few  and  weak. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  sympathy  for,  and  understand- 
ing of,  the  author  of  the  Divina  Come- 
dia again  sprang  up,  but  the  Dante 
portraits  fi-om  this  period  are  but 
repetitions  of  older  ones,  or  are  mere 
phantasies,  the  latter  often  very 
bizarre.  Therefore  it  seems  proper  to 
close  these  considerations  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Dante  portrait  with 
Raphael. 

RESUBAE» 

Our  knowledge  of  Dante's  bodily  ap- 
pearance is  derived,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  two  diflFerent  sources— from  lit- 
erature and  from  art,  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  But  both  sources  give  us, 
in  general,  the  same  material.  No  pic- 
torial representation  shows  him 
bearded.  This  confirms  our  conclu- 
sions from  literary  studies— that 
Dante  ordinarily  wore  no  beard. 

Two  types  of  his  face  have  come 
down  to  us ;  the  younger  was  but  sel- 
dom painted;  it  seemed  hardly  to 
t3rpify  the  author  of  the  Divina  Come- 
dia. Only  Giotto,  perhaps  Ambruogio 
Lorenzetti,  the  Codex  Palatinus  320, 
and  Benozzo  Gozzoli  offer  material  for 
this  younger  form.  The  older  type,  on 
the  other  hand,  immediately  domi- 
nated all  Dantean  art.    Originating 
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prohabfr  with  Taddto  Gaddi.  it 
Ttstdaed  its  liq^hm  fonn  in  the  Xea- 
poGtan  bronze  host  and  the  pmtiaita 
ofKapfaaeL 

Anj  approadli  to  a  photograpicic 
Kkrrirw  of  the  poet,  honeic  we  do 
not  possess.  Even  if  Giotto's  truco  in 
the  BargeDo  had  not  been  disfigured 
and  Taddeo  Gaddi'spaintingin  Santa 
Croce  had  not  been  destrojcd.  we 
shonld  hare  in  them  botidealned  por- 
traits. Stin  we  might  call  them  in  a 
certain  sense  historic.  Bnt  the  ilhis- 
trations  of  the  Divina  Comedia,  medal- 
lions,  coins,  cameos  and  intaglios*  all 
being  of  later  prodoction.  have  no  in- 
dependent Tahie  as  portraits. 

For  the  artists  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Dante  was  the  great  contempor- 
ary, a  historic  personality.  TheieJfore 
the  snbjectiTe  element  in  the  artist's 
interpretation  £cdls  somewhat  in  the 
background.  Bnt  later  generations 
gradnally  forgot  the   historical  and 


fcaman  side  at  dc  poet.  So  universal 
a  spirit  m^^it  be  interpreted  along 
many  irTafn.  cacn  difieient  froui  all 
otfaersL  The  artist  painted  that  as- 
pect that  was  most  akin  to  his  own 
nature  or  that  best  suited  hispurpose. 
The  stiuugcr  his  own  individuality 
the  more  noticeably  did  his  ego  ap- 
pear in  the  work.  The  outer  form,  the 
cut  of  the  fibce.  remained  much  the 
same,  but  the  spiritual  expression 
changed  according  to  the  personality 
of  him  who  portrayed  it.  Thus  the 
Dante  portraits  constitute  an  inter- 
esting leflectiun  of  the  times  that  pro- 
duced thftn 

The  features  of  the  great  Florentine 
have  become  the  common  property  of 
the  educated  worU.  The  sound  of  his 
name  calls  for  that  particular  bodily 
appearance:  scientific  research^  how- 
ever«  must  pronounce  the  verdict :  It 
is  truth  and  fiction. 


^^IK^ 
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IT  is  always  a  melancholy  thing  to 
discover  that  one  is  no  longer 
young,  but  it  is  a  discovery  we  all  make 
sooner  or  later.  Forty  years  hence, 
some  enthusiast  w^ho  now  revels  in 
Kipling  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  in  the 
historical  romance  of  the  prevailing 
fashion,  or  in  the  bizarre  creations  of 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and  D'Annuncio 
(forgive  the  collocation)  will  find  him- 
self  among  the  back-numbers  of  life,  as 
I  have  found  myself  with  my  anti- 
quated aflfection  for  the  by-gone  in  lit- 
erature. The  sudden  revelation  was  a 
shock  to  my  sensibilities.  Still,  after 
one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  really 
venerable,  it  is  not  so  bad;  it  gives 
one  considerable  latitude  in  the  way 
of  fault-finding  and  general  disparage- 
ment of  existing  conditions ;  one  has 
seats  offered  to  him  on  the  * 'elevated" 
cars ;  one  is  permitted  to  occupy  good 
places  in  the  Commencement  Hall,  and 
in  due  course,  one  becomes  a  sage. 
Some  day  I  will  write  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Old  Age. 

It  may  be  that  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  with  the  vigorous  literature 
of  the  day,  some  may  be  disposed  to 
let  their  oars  rest  as  they  loiter  in  a 
quiet  bay  and  amuse  themselves  with 
Uie  unconnected  and  the  discursive, 


rambling  from  subject  to  subject  and 
dwelling  briefly  on  any  one  topic  for 
fear  of  boredom.  More  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  that  deUghtfiil  old  gentle- 
man, Stephen  Alexander,  whose  at- 
tenuated form  was  customarily 
arrayed  in  a  threadbare  swallow- 
tailed  coat  of  a  remote  vintage,  used 
to  instruct  us  in  "Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy;"  and  I  recall  with 
pleasure  how,  after  dwelling  lovingly 
awhile  on  the  beauties  of  the  Rope 
Machine  and  the  entrancing  principle 
of  Virtual  Velocity,  he  would  sud- 
denly switch  off"  of  the  main  track  and 
exclaim  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
**Now  let  us  talk  a  little  about  the 
moon."  I  think  that  it  is  good  some- 
times to  stray  from  the  paths  of 
philosophy,  natural  or  unnatural,  and 
to  talk  a  little  about  the  moon. 

If  the  writer  of  essays  is  really  am- 
bitious to  have  his  productions  valued 
highly  in  the  book-market  and  eagerly 
sought  for  by  collectors,  let  him  give 
up  the  hope  of  wide-spread  popularity 
and  write  about  books,  engravings, 
first  editions,  broadsides,  or  book- 
plates, and  have  the  result  privately 
printed  by  some  eminent  master  of 
typography.  The  privately  printed 
book  seems  to  have  reached  the  pin- 
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nacle  of  its  glory.  When  we  are  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  catalogue  of  our 
favorite  bookseller  and  learn  that 
Mr.  Andrews's  entertaining  Gossip 
About  Book-Collectings  of  whose  two 
octavo,  vellum-wrapped  volumes  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sets  were 
printed,  is  not  to  be  had  for  less  than 
$90,  and  his  later  Paul  Revere  and 
His  Engravings  (one  hundred  and 
seventy  copies,  boards,  vellum  back) 
for  less  than  $60,  we  may  understand 
why  the  accomplished  author  of  these 
pretty  rarities  sometimes  modestly 
protests  against  the  inflated  prices 
and  says,  "they  are  not  worth  it." 
But  if  men  are  willing  to  pay  such 
prices,  it  must  be  because  the  books 
are  valuable  and  deserving. 

The  mania  for  buying  privately- 
printed  books  has  extended  to  the 
field  of  books  produced  from  quasi- 
private  presses.  The  sums  paid  for 
these  volumes  seem  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  foolishly  extravagant.  No 
doubt  the  Kelmscott  Press,  under 
William  Morris,  did  w^ork  of  a  high 
order,  but  it  is  not  miraculously  per- 
fect, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  com- 
plete set  in  the  original  bindings  is 
really  worth  £4500,  the  amount  de- 
manded by  a  New  York  dealer  within 
the  past  year.  Andrew  Lang  ex- 
presses my  own  sentiments  when  he 
says,  **As  they  are  not  very  easily 
read,  one  feels  no  ardent  desire  to 
possess  them.*'  My  opinion  is  that 
their  vogue  will  not  be  enduring.  The 
Vale  Press  and  the  Essex  House  Press 
appear  to  have  appreciative  admirers, 
although  they  are  still  far  in  the  rear 


of  the  Kelmscotts,  in  selling  value  at 
least.  Not  to  be  kfi  behind  in  the 
race,  we  find  America  coming  forward 
with  the  Elston  Press,  and  we  will 
probably  observe  its  books  soaring  to 
dizzy  heights.  There  is  one  of  the 
Elstons  on  the  table,  the  Endjrmion, 
At  the  end  of  the  book,  in  palpable 
imitation  of  the  English  models,  the 
publishers  say:  "Here  ends  Endy- 
mion,  by  John  Keats.  The  text  is 
that  of  the  first  edition  of  1818.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  copies  have 
been  printed,  wi^  title  pages  and 
initials  by  H.  M.  O'Kane.  Printed  and 
sold  by  Clarke  Conwell  at  the  Elston 
Press,  Pelham  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York.  Finished  this  May-day, 
MDCCCCII."  "Pelham  Road''  is 
very  British  indeed,  but  the  whole 
postscript  has  a  savor  of  affectation. 
As  for  the  book  itself,  the  paper  is 
moderately  good,  the  typography 
reasonably  attractive,  and  the  edges 
very  much  untrimmed.  Yet  I  perceive 
no  particular  reason  for  its  existence. 
There  may  be  cause  for  the  making  of 
reprints  of  old  and  scarce  books,  but 
Endymion  does  not  belong  to  those 
orders.  Yet  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
which  is  in  the  same  category,  was 
done  by  the  Essex  House  and  sells  for 
$45.  The  first  edition  of  the  three 
poems,  Lamia,  Isabella  and  The  Eve 
of  St,  Agnes  (1820),  the  type  whereof 
is  admirable,  is  held  at  $180.  A  first 
edition  of  Endymion,  in  the  original 
boards,  edges  uncut  (1818),  "with 
the  four  pages  of  advertisements  at 
end,*'  I  can  have  if  I  am  willing  to  pay 
a  London  bookseller  the  rather  gen- 
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erous  consideration  of  £78, 10s.  Per- 
haps  he  might  be  persuaded  to  throw 
off  the  ten  shillings ;  but  the  English- 
man has  a  habit  of  clinging  fondly  to 
those  extra  shillings  with  a  deter- 
mined grip.  That  familiar  price  which 
one  meets  at  every  turn— £1,  Is— 
alw^ays  excites  my  angriest  passions, 
but  they  would  much  rather  part 
with  their  boasted  unwritten  consti- 
tution than  give  up  the  exasperat- 
ing twelve  pence  which  mark  the 
difference  between  the  real  sovereign 
and  the  fictitious  guinea. 

Some  ungenerous  individuals  who 
think  that  it  denotes  superior  intelli- 
gence to  decry  what  they  cannot  com- 
prehend, affect  to  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  collector  prizes  those  **adver- 
tisements  at  the  end."  They  seem  to 
think  that  a  genuine  Thackeray  or 
Dickens  original  number  or  edition, 
ornamented  by  the  extra  leaves 
whereon  the  advertiser  disported  him- 
self, is  like  some  copy  of  the  Century 
Magazine  or  of  McClure^s  from  which 
every  right-minded  person  tears  away 
about  half  the  bulk  in  order  to  have  a 
comfortable  pamphlet.  I  often  won- 
der if  anybody  buys  anything  an- 
nounced in  those  advertising  pages  or 
on  the  hideous  bill-boards  which 
adorn  the  fields  adjacent  to  popular 
lines  of  railway.  There  must  be  some 
who  do  it,  or  the  dealers  would  not  go 
to  the  expense.  The  ignorant  will 
naturally  engage  in  argument  on  the 
value  of  added  **  ads,"  but  it  does  not 
admit  of  arg^ument.  All  that  one  need 
say  is,  that  the  advertising  pages 
annexed  to  the  first  edition  are  merely 


**  corroborative  detail  intended  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  a  bald  and  uncon* 
vincing  narrative,"  a  phrase  of  Gil- 
bert's which  has  passed  into  the  law 
reports  in  a  learned  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Woodward  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York. 

You  may  buy  a  good  three-page 
autograph  letterof  Keats  for  £37, 10s, 
and  in  the  light  of  these  financial  sta- 
tistics, it  is  gratifying  to  remember 
the  fact,  so  familiar  to  everybody,  that 
**  within  the  memory  of  men  now  liv- 
ing," to  borrow  a  Macaulayism, 
Keats  was  despised  and  rejected  of  re- 
viewers, and  to  take  from  the  shelf  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1818,  to 
glance  at  the  bitter  critique  of  Endy- 
mion,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Everybody  knows  the  story  but  few,  I 
venture  to  say,  ever  read  the  review 
which  contains  such  gems  as  these: 
**  There  is  hardly  a  complete  couplet 
inclosing  a  complete  idea  in  the  whole 
book ; "  **  This  nonsense  is  quite  grat- 
uitous;" "He  writes  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  being  bitten  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  insane  criticisms,  more  than 
rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry." 
These  jewels  of  literary  perspicacity 
have  consoled  many  a  beginner,  writh- 
ing under  the  lash  of  contemptuous 
criticism.  John  Wilson  Croker 's  auto- 
graphs are  dear  at  three  dollars. 

Regarding  Club  books,  the  output 
of  the  Grolier  and  of  the  Caxton,  I 
express  no  opinions,  because  there  is  a 
sombre  and  a  solemn  cloak  which 
covers  the  hallowed  precincts  of  such 
institutions,  a  law  of  reticence  which 
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must  not  be  broken.  Only  death  or 
dire  poverty  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
bringing  into  the  market  the  publica- 
tions of  these  associations  of  book- 
lovers,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  some  covet  the  Grolier  volumes 
with  exceeding  strong  desire,  for  much 
money  is  expended  to  acquire  them. 


Even  the  yearly  Club-Book   has  its     members. 


exalted  value  and  is  catalogued  with 
the  star  items  of  the  collection,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  contents  must  be 
passing  dull  to  any  reader,  except  per- 
haps some  of  the  pleasant  addresses  of 
the  Presidents  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  Treasurer's  reports  and  the 
long  lists  of  resident  and  non-resident 


BOOK-PLATE  NOTES 

BY   S.   HOLLYER 


THE  September  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bx'LibrisJournalfWhich  has 
a  large  circulation  in  this  country,  con- 
tains an  article  by  W.  P.  Truesdell,  of 
Boston,  complaining  that  book-plates 
designed  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
not  highly  thought  of  by  English  col- 
lectors. This  I  will  not  for  one 
moment  admit,  having  personally 
found  quite  the  contrary  to  be  true. 
The  Ex-Libris  Journal  and  other 
periodicals  have  repeatedly  repro- 
duced the  designs  and  praised  the 
engraving  of  American  book-plate 
artists,  whose  work  may  frequently 
be  seen  at  English  exhibitions.  Eng- 
lish collectors,  my  experience  tells  me, 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it,  in  any  sort  of  art,  without  waiting 
to  inquire  its  source.  The  substantial 
encouragement  and  support  given  to 
Whistler,  Sargent,  Boughton,  and 
others  of  our  best  men,  are  evidence  of 
this  impartiality. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have 
received  many  requests  from  EngUsh 
collectors  for  exchange  of  plates.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  did  they  not  ap- 
preciate our  work.    But  in  discussing 


English  recognition  of  our  book-plate 
works,  it  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  we  have  no  publication 
devoted  entirely  to  ex-libris  matters. 
A  few  years  ago  one  was  started  in 
Washington,  but  it  ran  only  a  few 
months.  Thus  we  are  not  fairly  rep- 
resented. 

In  regard  to  the  showing  we  have 
made,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
book-plate  designing  and  engraving 
in  this  country  are  onty  of  recent  date 
— that  is  to  any  great  extent.  In  early 
Colonial  days  there  were,  considering 
the  population,  a  fairly  large  number 
of  plates  used ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  by  Maverick,  Hurd,  Dawkins, 
Paul  Revere,  and  one  or  two  others, 
they  were  usually  produced  on  the 
other  side  and  sent  over.  They  were 
mainly  of  the  Chippendale,  armorial, 
allegorical,  or  wreath  and  ribbon 
varieties. 

To  show  the  decline  of  the  book- 
plate since  those  days  till  very  recently, 
I  need  onlysay  thatof  our  twenty-five 
presidents,  the  only  one  who  had  a 
book-plate — so  far  as  lean  learn — was 
the  first,  George  Washington,  whose 
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plate  was  most  probably  engraved  in 
London,  as  there  is  no  engraver's 
name  signed  to  it;  and  during  my 
practice  here  as  an  engraver  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  I  never  had  an  appli- 
cation for  one  till  1894,  just  eight 
years  ago.  Since  then  they  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  One  reason  for 
their  decline  in  this  country  I  would 
ascribe  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Eng- 
land the  fashion  to  adopt,  for  private 
plates,  crests  and  coats-of-arms,  which 
were  not  popular  here,  and  for  public 
libraries,  allegorical  designs,  which  in 
most  cases  were  very  absurd  and  (un- 
intentionally, I  presume)  humorous 
affairs.  But  now  that  there  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  conventional 
style,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  are  being 
used,  there  is  a  revival.  Book-plates 
are  more  in  vogue  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  we  have  produced  designers 
and  etchers  whose  work  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  done  on  the  other 
side.  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  French,  Spenceley,  Smith,  King, 
Stauffer,  Eunson,  Shea,  Fisher,  and 
Bird. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  that  the  portrait  ex-libris 
has  not  been  more  popular.  Of  all  the 
old  plates  that  I  have  seen,  the  only 
portrait  one  I  can  call  to  mind  is  that 
of  Pepys.  The  design  is  an  oval 
medallion  on  a  scroll  of  paper,  with 
motto  overhead.  The  portrait  is  well 
done  in  line,  from  a  good  painting  of 
the  old  gentleman.  Such  a  bold  de- 
parture from  custom  in  those  days 
showed  a  good  deal  of  courage  on  his 
part  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
others  have  not  followed  his  example. 


How  interesting  it  would  be  to  have 
Washington's  portrait  on  his  plate, 
instead  of  his  coat-of-arms ! — as  also 
those  of  many  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  and  since.  What  value  would  it 
give  to  many  old  volumes  that  pos- 
sess now  no  special  interest.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  to  several  col- 
lectors whose  plates  I  have  engraved, 
and  their  invariable  objection  to  the 
portrait  design  is  that  it  appears  to 
them  conceited.  In  this  light  I  cannot 
view  it.  The  portrait,  being  inside  of 
one's  books,  in  his  own  library,  is  not 
publicly  displayed  or  hung  framed  on 
the  walls,  as  is  an  oil  painting,  but  lies 
snugly  stowed  away  in  choice  vol- 
umes, in  the  good  company  of  poets 
and  authors.  In  years  to  come,  when 
the  owner  has  long  since  passed  away, 
when  his  photographs  have  faded, 
what  pleasure  it  might  be  to  some 
descendant  to  come  across  his  ances- 
tor's portrait  in  some  old  volume,  and 
there  to  see  just  what  he  looked  like. 
It  is  also  a  particularly  appropriate 
style  for  public  libraries,  and  portraits 
of  the  founders  would  be  far  more  in- 
teresting than  any  allegorical  con- 
trivance. 

Portrait  plates  admit  of  much  va- 
riety of  treatment.  The  portrait  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  border,  simple  or 
ornamental,  and  may  either  be  the 
head  and  bust,  three  quarter,  or  ftill 
length,  with  a  background  of  library 
interior  or  landscape.  Dogs,  horses, 
hunting,  fishing,  or  any  favorite  pur- 
suit of  the  owner  can  be  introduced, 
and  combine  to  make  a  more  pleasing 
and  interesting  plate  than  any  other 
style  of  which  I  know. 


THE  BOOK  BINDINGS  OF  RALPH  RANDOLPH  ADAMS. 


AMONG  bookbinders  of  the  past 
four  centuries,  several  classical 
models  have  held  sway,  dominating 
the  designs  of  the  minor  binders,  who 
have  copied,  often  with  much  techni- 
cal excellence,  but  without  originality, 
the  styles  of  Maioli,  Grolier,  Eve,  Le 
Gascon,  Derome  and  Roger  Payne. 
Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  there  any  breaking  away 
from  the  geometrical  designs  of  the 
Grolier  style,  the  dotted  ornaments  of 
Le  Gascon  or  the  Vandyke  borders  of 
Derome.  About  twenty  years  ago  the 
elder  Lortic  turned  away  from  the 
beaten  roads,  and  went  back  to  Nature 
for  his  designs.  From  this  departure 
has  developed  the  modem  French 
naturalistic  style,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  serves  as  the  keynote 
for  its  binding. 

A  few  years  ago,  Ralph  Randolph 
Adams  entered  the  field  as  a  binder. 
Thorough  study  acquainted  him  with 
the  work  and  styles  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  Probably  the 
mosaic  bindings  of  Trautz-Bauzonnet 
appealed  to  him  most.  The  twenty- 
two  masterpieces  of  mosaic  binding 
which  Trautz  executed  during  his  life 
are  still  looked  upon  as  among  the 
most  admirable  productions  of  the 
binder's  art.  Design  and  technique 
are  alike  of  rare  perfection.  The  pro- 
cess of  these  bindings  is,  however,  one 
of  onlay ing  rather  than  inlajring ;  and 
the  paring  of  the  onlaid  leathers  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  thinness  des- 
troys the  grain  which  should  be  one 


of  the  chief  beauties  of  a  binding. 
Then,  too,  a  mosaic  composed  of  bits 
of  thin  leather  pasted  onto  an  already 
fully  bound  book  lacks  the  sincerity  of 
a  real  mosaic  of  leathers  of  the  same 
thickness  fitted  into  each  other. 

This  was  the  problem  Mr.  Adams 
set  for  himself— to  produce  a  mosaic 
inlaid  clear  to  the  board,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  grain  of  the  leather ;  and 
to  join  the  leathers  so  accurately  and 
firmly  that  there  would  be  no  break 
nor  crack  between  the  parts  of  the 
mosaic,  either  when  new  or  when  time, 
heat,  and  moisture  had  tried  the  bind- 
ing. This  had  been  tried  many  times, 
and  as  often  had  failed.  The  joints 
would  part.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Adams  carried  on  his  experiments  in 
overcoming  this  defect.  He  made  a 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  leathers  and 
of  cements,  and  after  many  costly 
failures  has  succeeded  in  joining  his 
leathers  so  exactly  that  only  the  dif- 
ference in  grain  and  color  are  evidence 
that  the  cover  is  not  all  in  one  piece. 
The  binding  of  Swinburne's  A  Mid- 
summer Holiday,  which  we  reproduce 
as  a  frontispiece,  was  taken  to  the 
inkmaker's  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
inks  to  match.  The  expert  inkmaker 
explained  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  the  same  effects  in  printing  on 
paper  that  had  been  obtained  in  print- 
ing on  the  leather.  Only  our  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  convinced  him  that 
the  binding  was  made  up  of  pieces  of 
leather  of  three  different  colors. 

Of  course,   centuries  have  not  yet 
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rolled  over  these  bindings.  But  Mr. 
Adams  has  stolen  a  march  on  Time  by 
submitting  some  of  them  to  the  sever- 
est tests,  and  has  found  that  a  binding 
can  be  soaked  in  water,  scrubbed  with 
a  brush,  and  baked  in  an  oven,  and 
come  out  with  joints  perfectly  intact ; 
though  the  leather  itself  is  ruined.  It 
is  fair  to  infer  from  this  that  they  will 
stand  ordinary  handling  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  indefinitely.  A  bind- 
ing of  this  sort  does  not  have  to  be 
put  away  in  a  slip  case,  and  handled 
with  extreme  caution,  but  can  be  safe- 
ly put  upon  a  book  that  is  to  be  used 
as  a  book  and  not  relegated  to  the 
uselessness  of  a  dummy  for  the  display 
of  fine  clothes. 

Mr.  Adams's  designs  ar^  usually  the 
result  of  collaboration  with  his  wife. 
They  are  developed  in  harmony  with 
his  method  of  execution  and  with  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  show  an  in- 
telligent originality,  the  results  of 
which  are  far  removed  from  the  erratic 


creations  that  arise  from  a  desire 
merely  to  do  something  different. 

American  collectors  have  already 
shown  a  large  amount  of  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Adams's  work,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  executed  for  leading 
collectors  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Henry  W.  Poor,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Perry,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  Junius 
S.  Morgan,  and  Col.  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 

Of  the  bindings  which  we  reproduce, 
that  of  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  isconi- 
posed  of  five  leathers— red,  brown, 
white,  and  two  shades  of  green, — 
while  the  flowers,  tree- trunks  and  sky 
are  tinted  and  shaded  with  stains. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  is 
bound  in  turquoise  blue  morocco,  with 
the  shield  in  white,  the  fleur-de-lis  in 
purple,  and  the  leaves  in  green. 

Matthew  Prior's  Poems  are  in  a 
Grolieresque  binding  in  the  Arabian 
style,  gold  tooling  following  the  lines 
of  juncture  and  emphasizing  theif 
firmness. 
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On  introspective  thonght  intent 
Yon  see  him  pass  without  a  smile, 

Absorbed  in  dreamy  languishment, 
The  eager-looking  bibliophile. 


BY  JOEL  BENTON 

Rare  "out  of  prints,"  an  Elzevir, 
First  issues — say,  of  Keats  or  Foe — 

His  fancy  and  his  heart-strings  stir 
And  tell  him  all  he  cares  to  know. 


He  prowls  around  each  store  and  stall 
And  auction-counter,  eagle-eyed, 

Where  books  are  sold— nor  thinks  at  all 
Of  any  other  world  outside. 

The  hunter  of  the  scarcest  game 
Is  not  more  hope-elate  than  he,— 

Books  others  read,  to  him  are  tame 
Compared  with  one  of  rarity. 


Commercial  stocks  that  rise  and  fall 
Disturb  him  not,  upon  his  way 

To  capture  "plums"  from  shelf  and  stall— 
Remote  as  Fharaoh's  dust  are  they. 

Tall  folios  he  prefers  to  Art, 

And  books  alone  he  thinks  worth  while 
Whose  titles  stir  some  searcher's  heart— 

The  wary,  tireless  bibliophile. 
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THE  chief  topic  of  bibliographical 
interest  which  December  has  pro- 
duced is  the  publication  by  the  Claren- 
don Press  of  a  collotype  facsimile  of  the 
First  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  with  an  exhaustive  introduc- 
tion and  census  of  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  original  book,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee.    The  success  of  the 
facsimile  as  a  publishing  venture  has 
been  so  great  that  probably  very  little 
will  be  written  about  it  in  the  literary 
papers.    Some  time  before  its  publica- 
tion the  whole  edition  was  fully  sub- 
scribed for,  and  as  this  was  so  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  to  hear  that  no 
copies  have  been  sent  out  for  review. 
One  of  the  most  literary  of  London 
pubUshers  once  said  to  me  that  if  he 
ever  started  a  weekly  paper  he  should 
like  to  make  it  a  rule  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive review  copies  from  publishers,  so 
that,  by  purchasing  the  books  which 
he  wished  his  critics  to  notice,  he  might 
be  free  from  any  initial  obligation,  and 
be  able  with  absolute  independence  to 
review  only  such  books  as  were  really 
worth  writing  about.    I  believe  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view its  theatrical  critics  paid,  in  this 
spirit,  for  their  own  seats  at  the  per- 
formances they  chose  for  notice,  but 
even  in  those  happy  days,  ere  the  path 


of  the  illustrated  weekly  paper  was  be- 
set with  the  thorns  that  now  encumber 
it,    this   self-denying    ordinance    was 
never,  I   believe,    applied   to   books. 
Certainly  the  rule  **no  copy,  no  re- 
view" is  now  almost  universal,  though 
I  have  myself  been  allowed  by  friendly 
editors  to  transgress  it,  in  the  case 
first  of  Mr.  Warner's  edition  of  Man- 
deville  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  and 
secondly  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer. 
Both  these  fine  books  were  published 
at  £20,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  books  as  expensive  as  this  that 
the  editor  of  a  successful  paper  is  likely 
to  recognize  that  gratis  copies  are  not 
to  be  expected,  and  that  the  legitimate 
curiosity  of  his  readers  may  still  be 
satisfied.    Bookmen  will  certainly  be 
the  poorer  if  for  this  reason  they  are 
allowed  to  hear  little  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  First  Folio,  for  many  of 
his  conclusions  are  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest.    It  must  be  owned  that,  at 
least  on  a  first  reading,  these  are  far 
from  reassuring.     Assuredly  Messrs. 
Hemminge  and  Condell,  the  so-called 
"editors"  of  the  First  Folio  were  very 
handsomely  treated  when   a   monu- 
ment, even  if  no  very  costly  one,  was 
erected  to  their  memory,  a  few  years 
ago.      Mr.    Lee   evidently   considers 
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that  their  supervision  was  only  of  the 
most  perfunctory  kind,  in  fact,  that 
they  did  little  more  than  supply  all  the 
copy  which  could  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  playhouse.  The  main 
burden  of  producing  the  book  fell,  Mr. 
Lee  thinks,  on  "the  five  members  of 
the  publishing  fraternity'*  who  printed 
and  published  it.  **  They  searched  out 
such  copy  as  was  no  longer  in  the 
managers'  possession  and  purchased 
it  of  its  present  holders.  One  or  other 
of  them  prepared  and  arranged  the 
plays  for  press,  and  corrected  the 
proof. ' '  The  negotiations  for  the  copy 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter,  since, 
according  to  the  recognized  custom  of 
the  trade,  while  any  printer  was  free 
to  steal  from  an  author,  as  soon  as  the 
stealer  had  registered  a  book  at  Sta- 
tioner's Hall  he  had  an  absolute  copy- 
right in  it,  even  against  the  author 
himself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get 
leave  to  print  Shakespeare's  plays, 
Shakespeare's  friends  had  to  conciliate 
the  pirates,  and  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  omission  of  "  Pericles"  from 
the  first  and  second  Folios  was  due 
less  to  any  doubt  of  the  share  which 
Shakespeare  had  taken  in  it,  than  to 
the  fact  that  the  copyright  was  owned 
by  Thomas  Pavier,  who  may  have 
had  unsold  copies  on  his  hands  of  the 
edition  he  had  printed  in  1619,  and 
have  refiised  his  consent  because  of 
them.  All  these  negotiations  would 
naturally  fall  on  the  publishers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  pirates  themselves, 
and  thus  would  be  experts  in  dealing 
with  their  fellow  rovers.  The  posi- 
tivcness  of  Mr.  Lee's  further   state- 


ment that  it  was  one  or  other  of  the 
publishers  who  '^prepared  and  ar- 
ranged the  plays  for  press  and  cor- 
rected the  proofs  "  came  on  me  rather 
as  a  surprise.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  so,  but  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  can  be  so  sure.  What  is 
clear  is  that  whoever  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  book  was  a  very  inefficient 
person.  As  Mr.  Lee  shows  abundantly 
there  are  numerous  marks  of  haste  and 
confusion,  and  one  wonders  greatly 
what  the  reason  for  this  haste  can  have 
been.  The  general  effect  of  the  elabor- 
ate investigation  here  recorded  is,  as  I 
have  said,  at  first,  not  a  little  disquiet- 
ing. The  explanation  of  the  various 
blunders  made  in  producing  the  book 
is  necessarily  an  intricate  matter,  and 
the  recital  of  all  the  dangers  to  which 
Shakespeare's  copy  was  exposed  be- 
fore it  reached  the  editors'  hands  (the 
talk  of  "unblotted  papers"  appears  to 
have  been  mere  advertisement)  may 
well  make  us  despair.  But  Mr.  Lee's 
final  words  on  the  subject  are  reassur- 
ing: **In  spite  of  the  careless  ignor- 
ance of  printers — their  spelling 
vagaries,  their  misreadings  of  the 
*copy,'  and  their  inability  to  repro- 
duce intelligently  any  sentence  in  a 
foreign  language — manj'  columns  of 
the  First  Folio,  as  of  its  three  succes- 
sors, can  be  still  perused  uninterrupt- 
edly with  understanding  by  the  careful 
student  of  Elizabethan  typography 
and  Elizabethan  English.  Probably 
no  more  than  one  in  each  thousand 
lines  will  produce  obstacles  wholly  in- 
surmountable to  the  expert  reader's 
progress." 
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The  second  section  of  Mr.  Lee's  in- 
troduction, the  "Census  of  Extant 
Copies/'  has  not  been  bound  up  with 
the  text,  but  is  issued  separately  as  a 
folio  pamphlet.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  entertaining  matter.  Mr.  Lee 
traces  the  history  of  the  auction  values 
of  the  Folio,  from  its  sale  for  three 
guineas  as  part  of  the  library  of  Mar- 
tin Folkes,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1758,  down  to  the  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Quaritchfor  an  American 
collector  of  the  Dormer-Hunter  copy 
for  £1720  (Christie's,  July  16. 1901). 
Throughout  this  century  and  a  half 
wise  people  have  been  assuring  each 
other  at  frequent  intervals  that  **the 
price  was  absurd."  They  will  prob- 
ably  go  on  doing  this  to  the  end  oi 
time.  Nevertheless,  with  whatever 
temporary  fluctuations,  the  price  of  a 
really  fine  copy  is  sure  to  go  ever 
higher  and  higher,  for,  as  Mr.  Lee's 
census  shows,  though  the  First  Folio 
must  be  reckoned  rather  a  common 
book,  since  156  copies  are  known  to 
exist,  the  number  of  copies  in  fine  con- 
dition, not  already  locked  up  in  public 
libraries,  is  small  enough.  Here  is  an 
analysis  of  some  of  Mr.  Lee's  results: 
101  copies  in  English  ownership,  39  in 
America,  2  in  foreign  libraries,  14  un- 
traced.  4?3  copies  in  pubUc  libraries, 
99  in  private  ownership,  14  untraced. 
14  perfect  copies  in  good  unrestored 
condition,  of  which  10  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (4  in  libraries)  and  4 
in  the  United  States  (2  in  libraries).  27 
copies,  perfected  from  others,  or  with 
leaves  repaired,  of  which  12  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (3  in  libraries),  13  in 


the  United  States  (4  in  libraries)  and 
2  untraced.  With  these  Perfect  Copies, 
Mr.  Lee,  who  approaches  bibliography 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  not  as  a  col- 
lector, reckons  two  which  have  leaves 
supplied  from  later  Folios,  but  these 
are,  of  course,  really  imperfect.  Reck- 
oning these  in  with  his  second  class  we 
find  that  this  contains  91  examples 
more  or  less  imperfect,  of  which 
America  has  15,  all  but  2  in  private 
hands.  A  third  class  contains  24 
copies,  in  more  or  less  fragmentary 
condition,  while  besides  this  there  are 
10  of  which  no  description  is  obtain- 
able. Thus  there  are  only  8  perfect 
and  unrestored  copies,  and  20  "made 
up"  ones,  which  are  still  in  private 
hands,  and  of  these  several,  it  is  cer- 
tain, will  never  come  into  the  market. 
What  wonder  that  prices  continue  to 
rise  for  a  book  which  every  collector 
in  the  English  speaking  world  would 
be  glad  to  own ! 

I  have  linjgered  long  over  Mr.  Lee's 
introduction,  but  the  merits  of  the  fac- 
simile itself  must  not  beleftunpraised. 
Those  who  know  how  poorly  the 
original  is  printed,  with  the  print 
showing  through  from  one  side  of  the 
paper  to  the  other,  will  best  appreci- 
ate the  merits  of  the  collotype.  The 
work  is  not  perfect,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  good,  and  the  process  has  the 
great  merit  of  carrying  with  it  a  cer- 
tificate of  trustworthiness,  since  w^hile 
it  is  easy  to  tamper  with  a  photo- 
Uthograph  or  a  "process  block," 
with  a  collotype  I  believe  "faking"  of 
any  kind  to  be  impossible.  The  print- 
ing of  the  introduction  and  the  bind- 
ing of  the  book  are  both  admirable. 
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I  have  left  myself  little  space  for 
other  topics  this  month,  but  I  must 
not  omit  to  note  (with  great  pleasure) 
that  Mr.  MacAlister's  magazine,  The 
Library^  despite  the  dignified  farewell 
in  its  October  number,  will  be  pub- 
lished as  usual  in  January  (or  there- 
abouts!), the  threat  to  discontinue  it 
having  produced  sufficient  oflFers  of 
help  to  change  its  editors'  decision. 
As  to  recent  book  sales  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  There  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  picking  up  many  very  good 
second  class  books  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  really  first  class  ones  have 
come  into  the  market.  But  in  one  or 
two  cases  prices  so  absolutely  unrea- 


sonable have  been  given  that  I  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  they  are  really 
genuine.  With  the  law  of  libel  before 
my  eyes  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  par- 
ticularize, but  I  would  suggest  that  if 
American  collectors  are  asked  long 
prices  next  spring  for  books  "bought 
for  stock"  at  these  autumn  sales,  they 
should  make  some  little  inquiry  as  to 
who  put  the  books  into  the  sale. 
There  are  not  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  worth  a  dealer's  while  to  pay  auc- 
tion charges  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
quotation  for  a  rare  but  unattractive 
book.  But  such  cases  do  occur,  and 
the  collector  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  them. 


Horace  Walpolb  and  the  Strawberry  Hn.L 
Press.  1757-1789.  Bj  Munson  Aldrich 
HaYcns.  Lewis  Buddy  3rd,  The  Kirgate 
Press,  Canton,  Pa.    NlcM  &  I. 

The  Kirgate  Press  has  been  estab- 
lished little  more  than  a  year.  Lewis 
Buddy,  its  founder,  has  put  into  his 
undertaking  an  enthusiasm  and  criti- 
cal care  that  have  overcome  endless 
obstacles.  The  record  of  the  first  year 
of  the  press  is  a  creditable  one.  Some 
minor  booklets  were  issued  as  trials- 


Cardinal  Newman's  Definition  of  a 
Gentleman,  and  The  Last  Speech  of 
William  McKinley.  Then  a  reprint  of 
Ha\srthome's  Main-Street  was  pub- 
lished, and  now  appears  the  first  of  a 
series  on  Famous  Presses,  dealing 
with  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  from 
whose  printer,  Thomas  Kirgate,  Mr. 
Buddy's  press  takes  its  name.  The 
Cambridge  Press,  by  Robert  F.  Roden, 
is  also  announced,  while  a  third  vol- 
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time  in  this  series  will  have  Benjamin 
Franklin's  press  for  subject. 

The  Kirgate  Press  is  establishing 
quite  an  individual  style,  quiet  and 
usuallyin  good  taste.  The  tjrpes  have 
been  carefully  chosen,  that  for  the 
Main-Street  reprint  being  cast  from 
matrices  of  the  period  of  its  original 
edition.  In  this  reprint,  as  in  some 
other  early  issues  of  the  press,  a  few 
mannerisms  are  allowed  to  annoy  the 
eye.  The  pages  suflFer  from  a  lack  of 
spacing,  and  between  sentences,  where 
cream  paper  should  make  a  restful 
pause  in  the  close-set  text,  an  obnox- 
ious little  strawberry  carries  one 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  old 
New  England,  and  advertises  the  fact 
that  this  book  was  printed  at  a  press 
which  got  its  name  from  a  printer 
who  worked  for  Horace  Walpole  at 
Strawberry  Hill !  We  are  glad  to  see, 
however,  that  this  strawberry-mark 
is  only  a  passing  blemish.  In  the 
present  volume  on  the  Walpole  press, 
where  it  would  be  much  more  in  sea- 
son, but  one  small  red  berry  appears 
on  the  title-page,  and  the  text  gains 
much  in  appearance  by  its  absence. 

In  all  the  issues  of  this  press  that 
we  have  seen,  the  paper  is  of  a  high 
quality,  but  quite  too  heavy  for  the 
small  octavo  form.  The  Horace  Wal- 
pole is  printed  on  an  unusually  thick, 
stiff,  hand-made  paper,  which  with  the 
heavy  lining  paper  makes  a  volume 
hard  to  bind,  unpleasant  to  open  and 
turn.  This  is  an  error  in  judgment 
that  will  doubtless  be  rectified  in 
ftiture  books. 

These  are  the  severest  strictures  we 


have  to  make,  however,  and  the  gen- 
eral result,  especially  in  the  Walpole, 
is  very  good.  The  title-page  is  well 
built,  with  just  enough  red.  The 
press- work  is  good,  the  type  open  and 
clear,  and  the  page  quite  satisfactory, 
except,  as  we  have  said,  too  close-set 
for  easy  reading.  The  frontispiece  is 
the  title-page  of  the  first  Strawberry- 
Hill  book.  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray,  Seven 
other  title-pages  are  reproduced,  and 
two  portraits  inserted,  one  of  Wal- 
pole, the  other  an  unpublished  pencil 
drawing  of  Kirgate,  both  excellent 
photogravures. 

Mr.  Munson  A.  Havens  has  com- 
piled a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
bibliophilial  side  of  Horace  Walpole. 
From  the  time  he  pounced  upon  Gray's 
Odes,  in  the  shop  of  the  publisher, 
Dodsley,  to  whom  Gray  was  about  to 
offer  them,  until  his  death  forty  years 
later,  Walpole  gave  much  attention  to 
his  favorite  pastime.  The  first  half- 
dozen  years  brought  as  much  annoy- 
ance as  pleasure,  perhaps,  since  reli- 
able printers  were  even  then  so  scarce 
that  he  wrote  once  in  despair,  "There 
is  no  such  a  being  as  an  honest  printer 
in  the  world." 

John  Baskerville,  indeed,  wrote  at 
this  time  to  Walpole,  offering  to  make 
an  alliance  with  him,  his  independent 
efforts  at  fine  printing  not  having  met 
with  financial  success.  Walpole's  re- 
ply has  not  been  preserved,  but  the 
suggestion  was  not  followed,  and  in- 
different printers  bungled  the  first  vol- 
umes of  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 

With  the  coming  of  Thomas  Kirgate 
to   Strawberry  Hill,   in   1765,    such 
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troubles  ended.  For  thirty  years  Kir- 
gate  proved  a  skilful  workman  and 
stanch  adherent  of  Walpole,  and  dur- 
ing the  declining  years  of  his  patron's 
life,  his  duties  as  printer  often  gavte 
way  to  those  of  secretary  and  amanu- 
ensis. The  finest  issues  of  the  press 
were  Kirgate's  work.  Walpole  seems 
not  to  have  stinted  the  verbal  and 
written  expression  of  his  indebtedness 
to  his  "co-laborer  Kirgate."  But 
when  he  died,  it  was  found  that 
Strawberry  Hill  was  bequeathed  to 
his  friend,  Mrs.  Anna  Damer,  an  ama- 
teur sculptress  who  converted  the 
printing  shop  into  a  studio;  while 
Kirgate,  who  had  made  the  little  cot- 
tage the  centre  of  his  life  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  whose  wages  had 
been  small,  printed  The  Printer^  s  Fare- 
well to  Strawberry  Hill^  and  left  the 
place  with  a  legacy  of  only  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  never  lost  the  bitter 
feeling  that  his  long  services  had  been 
little  appreciated. 

Mr.  Havens's  text  is  narrative, 
rather  than  critical.  He  picks  from 
Walpole's  full  and  varied  hfe  those 
&cts  and  events  connected  with  the 
press.  He  gives  the  sequence  and 
story  of  the  books,  pamphlets  and 
loose  leaves  printed  there,  but  does 
not  make  any  bibliographical  or  tech- 
nical analysis  of  the  output  of  the 
press.  In  the  bibliography,  the  books 
are  arranged  chronologically,  and 
there  are  added  a  Ust  of  "Loose  Pieces 
of  Doubtful  Date,"  some  loose  title- 
pages,  and  some  address  cards  printed 
by  Kirgate.  These  entries  would  be 
more  valuable  if  the  full  imprint  were 


given.  Author,  title  (in  appallingly 
large  caps),  size,  and  number  printed 
are  recorded,  with  occasional  notes, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  text 
(to  which  there  is  no  index)  to  ascer- 
tain the  printer  and  other  important 
facts  which  belong  properly  to  the 
bibhography. 

The  work  is  nevertheless  highly 
creditable  both  to  author  and  printer, 
and  the  series  will  be  valuable  to  the 
collector.  Three  hundred  copies  have 
been  printed. 

Richard  db  Burt,  Bishop  of  Durham.  First 
Year-Book  of  The  De  Burians  of  Bangor, 
Maine.  By  Samuel  Lane  Boardman.  Ban- 
gor. Printed  for  private  distribution,  1902. 

Among  the  things  that  make  for  cul- 
ture in  this  country  are  the  book-clubs 
which  exist  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  Of  the  large  and  flourishing 
organizations  of  our  great  centers  of 
population,  everyone  knows.  The 
Grolier,  Caxton,  and  Rowfant  clubs 
have  each  a  name  and  fame,  and  a 
local  habitation  and  library  of  im- 
portance. But  perhaps  none  of  these 
large  clubs  mean  as  much  to  any  of 
their  members,  as  do  the  little  clubs  of 
the  little  cities  to  the  handftils  of  men 
who  compose  them.  The  New  Yorker, 
the  Chicagoan  of  bookish  tastes,  can 
find  men  of  similar  minds  in  any  of  a 
dozen  places,  can  see  rare  books  and 
beautiful  bindings  at  the  hbraries, 
booksellers*,  and  the  homes  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  at  his  book-club. 

But  when  a  lonely  book-lover  in  a 
little  place,  nursing  his  quiet  taste  for 
books  at  his  fireside  and  reading  of 
clubs,  exhibitions  and  auctions  in  big 
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places  far  away,  finds  another  lonely 
book-lover  through  some  chance  re- 
mark in  street  or  parlor,  straightway 
the  two  get  together  and  talk.  Bach 
brings  out  the  treasures  he  has  gloated 
over  in  solitude,  and  waits  with  anx- 
ious, questioning  mind  for  the  other's 
appreciation  and  understanding.  Each 
means  more  now  to  the  other  than  a 
dozen  older  friends.  A  common  in- 
terest is  theirs.  They  are  a  club  in 
embryo.  They  attract  to  themselves 
like  men,  they  meet  by  chance  some 
night  and  all  talk  books.  Then,  if 
there  is  a  leader  among  them,  they 
organize  and  he  drifts  into  the  presi- 
dent's chair. 

Often  enough,  one  man  is  the  life  of 
such  a  club.  He  may  know  more  than 
the  rest,  may  express  himself  more 
readily,  or  may  have  more  time  to 
give  to  such  pursuits.  The  rest  may 
have  little  to  do  but  second  motions 
and  vote  aye  and  no,  as  expected. 
But  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  all, 
and  when  they  get  to  the  point  of 
occasional  lectures  and  exhibitions,  it 
is  a  fine  good  thing  for  the  town. 

The  De  Burians,  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
whose  first  year-book  lies  before  us, 
are  a  good  example  of  the  small  book- 
club. The  club  boasts  of  nine  active 
and  seven  honorary  members.  It  is 
not  a  ** one-man"  club,  its  active 
members  being  very  active  indeed,  but 
the  brunt  of  the  work  which  it  has 
done  in  its  two  and  a  half  years  has 
been  borne  by  its  president,  Mr. 
Samuel  Lane  Boardman,  editor  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  Commercial^  the  original 
De  Bury  enthusiast,  and  principal 
organizer  of  the  club. 


The  De  Burians  meet  at  the  homes 
of  the  members,  and  listen  to  papers 
and  lectures  by  members  and  invited 
guests.  Exhibitions  sometimes  illus- 
trate the  lectures,  as  when  "the  grip 
that  Mr.  Mosher  brought  from  Port- 
land contained  nearly  $1,000  worth  of 
rare  books."  Then  too,  they  make 
pilgrimages  in  a  body,  to  neighboring 
cities  where  they  have  found  out  fel- 
low-enthusiasts, and  they  entertain 
these  fellow-enthusiasts  at  their  own 
meetings.  So  a  network  of  bibliophil- 
ism  is  being  woven  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  connecting  the  book-lovers 
and  giving  broader  interests  to  them 
all. 

Only  twenty-three  of  the  sixty-seven 
pages  of  this  little  volume  are  devoted 
to  a  history  of  the  De  Burians,  as 
sketched  in  the  president's  annual  ad- 
dress.  Two-thirds  of  the  space  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  life  of  Richard 
d'Aungervyle  de  Bury,  the  thirteenth- 
century  bishop,  England's  first  great 
bibliophile  and  writer  in  praise  of 
books ;  a  chapter  on  Editions  of  the 
Philobiblon ;  and  sketches  of  its  first 
English  translator,  John  BelUngham 
Inglis,  of  Samuel  Hand,  editor  of  the 
first  American  edition,  and  of  Robert 
Safford  Hale,  to  whom  this  edition 
was  dedicated.  The  illustrations  are 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  De  Bury's  seal, 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hale,  and  a  print, 
"The  Bookworm,"  ascribed  (but  not 
correctly,  we  think)  to  Griitzner. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies 
have  been  printed,  in  large  paper 
octavo  form,  with  rubricated  initials 
and  title-page.    The  page  is  neat,  but 
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there  are  many  errors  in  the  composi- 
tion— a  thing  no  "true  De  Burian" 
should  allow.  The  club  is  to  be  com- 
mended, however,  for  making  its  book 
purely  a  home  product.  That  the  De 
Burians  are  interested  in  local  print- 
ing and  history  is  shown  by  the  title 
of  their  only  previous  book,  Peter 
Edes:  Pioneer  Printer  in  Maine, 
edited  by  Samuel  Lane  Boardman, 
and  printed  in  1901. 

We  have  written  thus  at  length 
about  the  De  Burians,  because  it  seems 
to  us  that  their  plans  are  good,  and 
might  be  followed  to  advantage  by 
similar  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
We  should  like,  also,  to  hear  what 
some  other  small  bodies  of  book-lovers 
are  doing  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  of  books.  All  communications 
on  the  subject  will  be  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  editor. 

American  Book-Prices  Current.... from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1901,  to  September  1,  1902.... 
compiled  from  the  Auctioneers'  Catalogues 
by  Luther  S.  Livingston.  N.  Y.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1902. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston's valuable  reference  book  of 
book-prices,  audit  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  mainly  in  being  some- 
what larger.  The  entries,  given  with 
full  imprint  and  the  price  obtained, 
number  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eight  books,  twenty-nine  broad- 
sides, eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
autographs  and  manuscripts;  or  a 
total  of  about  ten  thousand  four  hun- 


dred items  that  were  sold  at  auction 
during  the  year,  for  prices  ranging 
from  three  dollars  to  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
Several  great  sales  occurred  during 
the  period  covered,  notably  of  the 
Lefferts,  Morgan,  and  Weeks  libraries, 
and  three  parts  of  the  McKee  collec- 
tion. The  whole  number  of  items  from 
which  these  selections  were  made  ag- 
gregated one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  lots,  of  which  a  rather  higher 
percentage  than  usual  brought  prices 
of  three  dollars  or  more. 

The  volume  is  typographically  satis- 
factory and  is  supplied  with  a  fiill 
index  of  subjects,  which  does  not, 
however,  mention  printers,  presses, 
book-clubs,  or  binders.  The  entries 
themselves  are  usually  under  the 
author's  name,  sometimes  under  the 
press  or  club.  It  is  easy  to  find  dis- 
crepancies, and  the  user  will  be  wise 
who  looks  for  his  book  under  every 
head,  since  one  copy  of  a  book  may  be 
listed  under  its  author,  another  under 
the  press  or  club ;  while  the  issues  of  a 
press  may  be  found,  some  grouped 
under  the  name  of  the  press,  others 
scattered  under  their  authors.  But 
considering  the  divers  and  sundry 
methods  employed  by  the  compilers  of 
the  hundred  and  sixty-six  catalogues 
from  which  the  entries  are  drawn,  the 
degree  of  uniformity  is  great,  and 
the  work  is  well  fitted  for  the  use  of 
the  intelligent  bookseller  or  buyer. 


COLLECIORS  GUIDE 
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ATLANTIC. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich'a  All  Sorts  of  a  Paper 
consists  of  stray  leaves  from  a  note-book,  and 
contains  many  ^ood  things,  literary  and  other- 
wise. He  has  his  fling  at  the  book-plate  enthu- 
siast. **  Every  one  has  a  book-plate  these  days, 
and  the  collectors  are  after  it.  The  fool  and  his 
book-plate  are  soon  parted.  To  distribute  one's 
eX'Ubria  is  inanely  to  destroy  the  only  signifi- 
cance it  has,that  of  indicating  the  past  or  present 
ownership  of  the  volume  in  whicn  it  is  placed." 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Henry  R.  Plomer  has  an  account  of  Michael 
Sparke,  Puritan  Bookseller,  who  published  and 
sold  books  at  the  Sign  of  the  Blue  Bible  in  Green 
Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First.  He  was  the  first  publisher  of  Captain 
John  Smith's  History  of  Virginia^  and  of  the 
English  translation  of  Mercator's  Atlas,  His 
career  was  a  checkered  one,  as  he  published  un- 
licensed books  and  was  continually  fighting 
against  Stationers'  Hall  copyrights. 

William  Michael  Rossetti  contributes  part  one 
of  a  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  Full  and  valuable  annotations  ac- 
company the  entries. 

George  L.  Burr,  curator  of  the  library  of  An- 
drew D.  White,  describes  Dr.  White's  rare  books, 
manuscripts  and  documents  on  witch-cnUTt  and 
witch-trials,  many  of  which  the  writer  discov- 
ered in  Europe  and  added  to  the  collection. 
Several  facsimiles  are  given  of  items  from  this, 
perhaps  the  finest  witch-lore  collection  in 
existence. 

Worthington  C.  Ford  continues  his  list  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts-Bay,  and  Luther  C.  Liviujg^ton 
describes  the  first  (privately  printed)  edition  of 
Longfellow's  New  England  Tragedies,  1868, 
and  the  first  London  edition  of  Emerson's 
Poems, 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON). 

The  Christmas  number  includes,  as  supple- 
ments, portraits  of  Longfellow,  Byron,  Shellev, 
and  Bums,  in  a  portfolio.  There  is  also  a  study 
of  Poets  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallenr,  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  with  eighteen  halftone 
reproductions  from  the  portraits  discussed. 


CONNOISSEUR. 
A  paper  on  The  Art  of  Extra-Illustration,  by 
L.  w.  Lillingston,  is  in  the  main  an  account  of 
the  Reverend  James  Granger  and  his  works, 
mention  of  numerous  extra-illustrated  collec- 
tions, and  a  defense  of  the  extra-illustrator  as 
distinguished  from  the  biblioclast.  A  portrait 
of  Granger  accompanies  the  article. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 
The  Winter  number  of  this  little  magazine, 
which  is  now  a  quarterly,  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Some  Old  Time  Printers'  Marks, 
by  George  Burwell  Utley.  The  twenty-three 
devices  which  accompany  the  text  are  Ixlieved 
bprthe  author  to  be  here  reproduced  for  the  first 
time.  The  text  is  brief,  but  contains  much  in- 
formation. The  marks  reproduced  are  mostly 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  that  of  Jensen 
was  used  as  early  as  1478,  and  there  are  a  few 
examples  of  early  seventeenth  century  devices. 

CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Whitmore  has  a  paper  on  Minia- 
ture Painting  in  the  Colonial  Days,  telling  par- 
ticularlv  of  the  work  of  Gustavus  Hessduis,  a 
Swedish  painter,  who  is  proven  to  be  the  first 
painter  to  arrive  in  America.  His  son,  John 
Hesselius,  was  the  first  native-bom  artist.  The 
portraits  of  Gustavus  Hesseluis  and  his  wife, 
painted  bv  himself,  are  now  owned  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society. 

The  modem  Connecticut  artist  and  naturalist, 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  is  the  subject  of  a 
sketch  by  J.  C.  Adams,  with  several  portraits 
and  illustrations. 

Francis  Parsons  contributes  an  extended  and 
cardul  study  of  the  Connecticut  poet,  J.  G.  C. 
Brainard,  about  whose  merits  and  present  repu- 
tation A.  H.  J.  and  Oscar  Wegelin  crossed  swords 
in  our  pages  a  few  months  ago.  Ill  health,  care- 
less and  hurried  writing  lessened  the  value  of 
Brainard's  poetry  and  prose,  but  he  was  a  valu- 
able pioneer  advocate  of  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can school  of  literature.  His  verses  have  kept 
alive  manvbits  of  Connecticut  folk-lore  and  his- 
tory, while  he  did  some  eood  editorial  work. 
An  autograph  portrait  illustrates  the  article. 
This  number  is  remarkable  for  its  many  inter- 
esting historical  portraits,  including  one  of 
Nathan  Hale's  fianc^,and  twelve  of  prominent 
Governors  of  Connecticut. 
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DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

Marie  von  Bunsen,  in  the  December  number, 
writing  the  life  of  her  kinswoman  Mary  Dclany, 
the  friend  of  Kin^  George  III.  and  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, gives  an  mteresting  picture  of  English 
sodet^r  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brilliant, 
charming  men  and  intellectual  woman  such  as 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  Lady  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, the  Duchess  of  Queensberrv,  have  made  this 
2ioch  forever  famous  in  the  history  of  Great 
ritain  and  of  the  world. 

EX-LIBRIS  JOURNAL. 

The  heraldic  book-plate  is  given  of  the  second 
Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  (and 
later  Lord  Palatine)  of  Carolina  and  of  the 
Bahamas.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  his  family. 
Another  article  gives  three  plates  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Rev.  F.  Vyvyan  Arun- 
dell,  an  eighteenth  century  Cornish  rector. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Virginia  Robie*s  second  paper  Concerning 
Sampers  is  illustrated  with  some  eighteenth 
century  American  examples,  a  German  sampler 
and  two  interesting  specimens  of  Mexican  work, 
one  embroidered  with  Aztec  emblems. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Of  value  both  to  the  book-plate  designer  and 
to  .the  would-be  possessor  who  must  select  his 
plate  is  a  paper  J)y  Ay  mer  Vallance  on  Designs 
for  Book-Plates.  Thirty-five  designs  ofiered  in 
one  of  the  Studio*s  monthly  competitions  are 
reproduced,  and  are  the  subject  of  detailed 
criticism,  accompanied  by  suggestions  in  good 
taste. 

LIBRARY. 

R.  Proctor  contributes  a  paper  On  Two  Lyon- 
nese  Editions  of  the  Ars  MoriendL  A  careful 
study  of  the  woodcuts  and  the  types  employed 
adds  somewhat  to  the  small  supply  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  Lyon  printers,  but  the  author 
does  not  succeed  in  identifying  the  printer  of 
either  of  these  quartos. 

The  Bibliographical  Collections  of  the  late 
William  Blades  and  the  late  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  St.  Bride  Founda- 
tion, constitute  together  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete library  of  Bibliography  and  the  History  of 
Printing  in  existence.  W.  B.  Thome  gives  an 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  two  collections, 
and  of  their  purchase  1^  the  Governors  of  the 
St.  Bride  Foundation.  The  libraries  are  now  in 
the  Institute,  in  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, where  students  have  free  access  to  them  five 
days  in  the  week.  A  classified  catalogue  of  the 
coUection  is  being  compiled. 


R.  E.  D.  Sketchley,  continuing  his  papers  on 
English  Book-Illustration  of  Todav,  devotes 
part  four  to  some  childrens'  books  illustrators, 
with  several  illustrations  and  a  bibliography  of 
English  books  for  children  published  in  the  past 
decade  and  illustrated  by  well-known  artists. 

Walter  W.  Gre^  makes  a  study  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  editions  of  old  plays,  pointing  out 
the  most  common  shortcomings  of  editors,  the 
difficulties  which  beset  their  paths  in  interpret- 
ing stage  directions,  following  or  correcting 
orthography,  punctuation,  and  other  peculiar- 
ities of  the  originals. 

H.  R.  Plomer  has  an  essay  On  the  Value  of 
Publishers*  Lists.  He  illustrates  the  importance 
of  old  publishers'  lists  inserted  in  the  oacks  of 
books,  by  giving  a  list  of  thirty-two  titles 
of  books  published  by  Thomas  Tegg  in  1808-9,of 
which  onlv  seven  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
all  of  which  were  advertised  in  four  books  ex- 
amined. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 

The  October-November  number  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Librarv  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
An  address  by  A.  Capel  Shaw,  describing  the 
Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  of  which  he  is  chief 
librarian,  is  printed  in  full. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

That  American  librarians  are  giving  more 
thought  to  critical  bibliography  than  ever  be- 
fore IS  shown  in  a  symposium  of  librarians' 
opinions  concerning  Mr.  lies' s  scheme  for  the 
evaluation  of  literature,  as  exemplified  in  J.  N. 
Lamed's  The  Literature  of  American  History, 
and  Dr.  Reich's  plan  for  an  international  elective 
bibliography  to  be  compiled  by  large  numbers  of 
specialists  and  scholars.  The  papers  contributed 
show  much  careful  thought  and  interest  in  bib- 
liography, though  the  ability  of  anyone  person 
rightl V  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  book  is  often 
denied.  The  librarian  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  seems  surprisingly  indifferent  to  biblio- 
graphical research,  saying  briefly,  •'Probably 
some  interesting  results  could  be  obtained  by  the 
expenditure  of  $150,000  a  year  for  the  next 
twenty  years  upon  a  Bibliographical  Institu- 
tion, but  more  interesting  and  valuable  results 
can  probably  be  obtained  by  expending  the  same 
amount  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  fields  of 
work." 

An  essay  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston  on  Critical 
Bibliography  and  Book  Annotation,  points  out 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  bibliograpner, whose 
function  is  "the  description  of  books,"  when  he 
adds  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  and  attempts  to 
appraise  the  book.  The  limits  of  his  field  are 
intelligently  defined. 
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LIBRARY  WORLD. 

P.  Evans  Lewin  sketches  the  main  facts  in  the 
life  of  John  Dee,  the  necromancer  and  seer  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  His  value  to  the  book-loving 
fratemitvlies  in  the  fact  that  henreedon  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  establishment  of  a  library  "for 
the  recovery  and  preservation  of  ancient  writers 
and  monuments  ^* ;  thus  being  the  first  advo- 
cate of  a  Royal  Library.  Dee  had  himself  been 
the  possessor  of  a  library  of  four  thousand  vol- 
umes and  a  collection  of  mechanical  instruments 
given  him  by  Mercator,  but  a  mob  broke  into 
is  house  and  scattered  them  all,  fearing  the  « 
philosopher  as  a  second  Dr.  Faustus. 

MONATSBERICHTE  UBBR  KUNSTWISSEN- 
SCHAFT  UND  KUNSTHANDBL. 

The  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  enlarges 
with  the  course  of  years.  Of  late  pictorial  art 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  fight,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  in  the 
way  of  portraits  and  busts  of  the  two  authors. 
Edwin  Borman,  who  wields  the  lance  in  Bacon's 
behalf,  publishes  twentv-four  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare, including  two  busts  and  a  death-mask, 
and  fourteen  portraits  of  Bacon.  R.  von  Seid- 
litz  discusses  the  collection  in  the  November 
Monatsberichte. 

MONATSHEFTE  FUR  LITHOGRAPHIE. 

In  the  November  issue  R.  Moritz  has  some  in- 
teresting advice  on  art  in  mercantile  litho- 
graphy. If  the  time-honored  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  factory,  and  the  bunches  of  medals  and 
awards  must  appear  on  letter-heads,  then  in 
mercy's  name  let  tne  horror  not  be  increased  by 
tie  use  of  half  a  dozen  different  styles  of  letter- 
ing distributed  at  all  sorts  of  angles  about  the 
design.    Methinks  I  see  it  now  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Nine  excellent  poster  designs  of  Berlin  news- 
papers are  reproduced  in  color.  A  very  direct 
and  telling  effect  is  produced  by  the  simplicity, 
unity  and  economy  of  these  designs.  Five  sup- 
plemental pages  of  color  plates  are  for  placaras 
of  various  kinds. 

NUESTRA  TIEMPO. 

In  the  November  issue  Martin  Hume,  in  the 
light  of  a  number  of  unpublished  documents  in 
the  Spanish  archives,  discusses  the  oft  studied 
question  of  the  political  culpability  or  innocence 
of  Mary  Stuart.  The  author's  view  is  that  the 
rivalry'between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  was  at  bot- 
tom not  merely  the  personal  resentment  of  two 
ambitious  women,  but  was  an  implacable  war 


of  two  systems,  a  war  upon  which  the  independ- 
ence of  England  depended.  *'  If  the  beauty,  the 
sorrows,  the  religious  fidelity  of  Mary  Stuart 
have  made  tears  to  flow  in  her  behalf  for  three 
centuries,  we  have  indisputable  proof  to  show 
that  she  was  a  political  conspiratress,who,  tak- 
ing counsel  only  of  her  colossal  ambition,  was 
led  by  it  to  resort  even  to  murder  to  attain  her 
end.  Mary  Stuart  was  worthy  of  pity  in  her 
death  but  she  was  neither  a  martyr  nor  an  in- 
nocent saint." 

READER. 

A.  E.  Gallatin  has  a  brief  paper  on  Aubrey 
Beardsley  as  a  Designer  of  Book-Plates.  Very 
few  Beardsley  plates  are  known.  Two  interest- 
ing ones  are  reproduced  here,  the  same  page  con- 
taining a  third  plate,  designed  by  R.  Anning 
Bell.  Why  it  is  grouped  with  the  Beardsley 
plates,  the  editor  may  Know. 

Temple  Scott  continues  his  Pastime  of  Book- 
Collecting. 

LA  REVUE. 

In  the  issue  of  December  1  new  material  on  the 
loss  of  Lorraine  is  gathered  together  from  hith- 
erto unpublished  documents:  the  memoranda 
of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon  and  General  deCissey, 
the  journal  of  General  Soleille,  and  letters  of 
General  Ducrat.  The  author,  by  means  of  this 
evidence,  wishes  to  recti^  certain  erroneous 
judgments  on  the  unhappy  incidents  of  the  year 
1870. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  letters  by  General 
la  Fayette,  here  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Jean  Psichari.  The  letters,  fifteen  in  number, 
dating  from  1817  to  1833,  are  addressed  to  the 
brothers  Scheffer — Ary  the  artist  and  Arnold, 
known  as  a  historian  of  talent.  Both  took  an 
active  part,  with  la  Fayette,  in  the  days  of  July 
and  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe.  Apart  from  this 
connection  the  letters  have  a  personal  interest 
in  sho'W'ing  la  Fayette  in  a  new  light.  He  passed, 
in  general,  for  a  grave,  solemn,  rather  tedious 
sort  of  person.  The  letters,  however,  are  full  of 
charming  simplicity,  abandon,  kindliness,  even 
tenderness. 

L.  deGuiche  contributes  a  short  article  on  the 
English  caricaturist  Max  Beerbohm.  Six  of 
Becrbohm's  clever  drawings  are  given  portray- 
ing Joseph  Chamberlain,  historian  L«:ky,  the 
two  Vernon  Harcourts,  Lord  Lu^an,  Gros- 
smith,  Henry  Labouchere.  The  drawings  reallv 
fascinate  one  in  the  way  they  make  a  tritfe 
speak  for  the  soul  of  a  man — ^a  gesture,  a  look, 
the  tilt  of  a  chin,  a  nose,  or  a  thumb. 


A  manuscript  entitled  "Critical  Remarks 
upon  the  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on  the  Game 
of  Chess  occasioned  by  his  Paper  of  the  15th  of 
Sept.,  1733,"  written  bv  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rou,  a 
Hu;j:uenot  pastor  in  New  York,  and  bj  him 
dedicated  to  Governor  Cosby  of  the  Provmce  of 
New  York,  was  never  published  and,  though  seen 
as  late  as  1858,  has  disappeared  since  that  time. 
The  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  and  the  Librar- 
ian of  Cornell  University  are  so  interested  in 
finding  this  little  contribution  to  early  American 
literature  (the  earliest  contribution  on  chess 
emanating  from  the  Western  hemisphere)  that 
they  have  reprinted  and  circulated,  in  pamphlet 
form,  an  article  on  the  subject  from  Notes  and 
Queries.  The  original  MS.,  or  a  copy  surmised 
to  have  been  presented  to  Governor  Cosby  by 
the  author,  may  still  exist  and  by  wide-spread 
inquiry  those  interested  hope  to  trace  one  or  the 
otner.  Any  information  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  welcomed,  if  sent  to  the  Librarian  of 
Cornell  University. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin's  paper  on  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley  as  a  Designer  of  Book-Plates  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  Reader,  and  published  by 
Charles  E.  Peabody  &  Co.  Eighty-five  copies 
on  hand-made  and  three  on  Japan  paper  have 
been  printed  at  the  DeVinne  Press,  and  enclosed 
in  grav  boards.  It  is  the  daintiest  and  best- 
printed  booklet  imaginable,  in  a  Jenson  type 
with  rubricated  title-page,  and  two  of  Beards- 
ley's  plates  reproduced  on  Japanese  vellum. 

The  Merrymount  Press  has  printed  for  the 
Pafraets  Book  Company,  of  Troy,  Flowers  oi 
Song  from  Many  Lands,  an  interesting  com- 
pilation of  short  poems  and  verses,  rendered 
into  English  by  the  Reverend  Frederic  Rowland 
Marvin,  from  a  score  of  laneua^es.  The  vol- 
ume is  attractive,  both  as  acofiection  of  unusual 
and  interesting  verse  and  as  a  very  good  piece 
of  typography.  Of  a  large  paper  edition  of  one 
thousand  copies,  the  first  sixty- three  copies  are 
numbered  and  have  a  portrait  of  the  author,  on 
parchment,  inserted. 

From  the  Erudite  Press  comes  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  prose  fancies  and  brief  essays  by  George 


F.  Butler,  M.  D.,  published  under  the  title  Tht 
Isk  of  Content  &  Other  Waifs  of  Thought, 
The  half-tone  illustrations  include  two  of  W. W. 
Denslow's  cynical  and  blas^  skulls,  which  serve 
as  texts  for  two  poems. 

The  North  China  Herald  describes  the  sale  at 
auction  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  N. 
Pethick,  a  native  New  Yorker  who  had  lived  in 
Pekin  for  thirty  years,  and  had  been  secretary 
to  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  books  were  classified  into  six  or  seven 
groups,  and  each  group  was  sold  as  a  whole. 
The  group  on  China  comprised  many  rare 
volumes  of  value,  but  the  lot  brought  only 
seven  hundred  fifiy  dollars.  The  works  on 
Japan  included  Dr.  Bushell's  famous  work  on 
porcelains,  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars; 
yet  only  six  hundred  dollars  were  bid.  On^ 
hundred  and  fifty  religious  books  brought  out 
a  bid  for  fifty  dollars,  which  an  astonishing 
Russian  raised  in  one  fell  swoop  to  two  hun- 
dred !  no  other  bids  being  made.  The  amount 
bid  for  the  various  lots  aggregated  thirty-eight 
hundred  dollars.  Then,  says  this  remarkcu>le 
report,  the;^  did  it  all  over  again,  and  "there 
came  the  bidding  for  the  library  as  a  whole.*' 
The  bids  rising  to  six  thousand  dollars,  the  col- 
lection was  declared  sold  en  bloc.  It  will  there- 
fore be  added  to  the  library  of  the  Methodist 
College  at  Pekin. 

Curtis  &  Cameron  have  issued  in  one  large 
volume  the  Copley  prints  of  Edwin  Abbey's 
paintings  of  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Mn 
Ferris  Greenslet,  associate  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
has  written  the  descriptive  text  which  accom- 
panies the  fifteen  full-page  plates. 


The  International  Council  of  the  Rojral 
Society  of  England  has  issued  the  first  of  its 
series  of  bibliographies  of  science.  The  title  is: 
The  International  Catalogue  of  Scienti£c  Lit- 
erature: Botany f  Part  I.  The  second  part  of 
the  Botany  Catalogue  will  appear  in  a  few 
months.  The  scheme  of  the  series  is  to  include 
all  original  contributions,  no  matter  how  pub- 
lished. 
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Mr.  John  Drew,  the  actor,  has  purchased  and 
presented  to  Harvard  University  Library  the 
collection  of  theatrical  biography  and  historv 
formed  by  the  late  Robert  W.  Lowe.  The  col- 
lection, consisting  of  rare  books  and  rarer 
Eamphlets,  will  make  that  department  of  the 
ribrary  almost  unrivalled,  when  added  to  its 
present  riches. 

Eighteen  "  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Currency  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  1682-1720"  have  been  re- 

grinted  in  one  volume  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
:  Co.  Many  of  the  original  pamphlets  are 
very  rare.  The  reprints,  editea  by  A.  McF, 
Pavis,  follow  the  originals  very  closely,  and  the 
title  pages  are  reproauced  in  facsimile. 

Another  volume  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  is  a  memorial  volume  to  Daniel  Ricket- 
pon  and  His  Friends,  edited  by  Walton  and 
Anna  Ricketson.  The  fine  old  Quaker  gentle- 
man was  an  intimate  of  Thoreau,  and  there  is 
pome  material  on  the  poet-naturalist  in  the 
volume,  which  is  illustrated  with  facsimiles, 
portraits,  and  views. 

A  (ireek  papyrus,  found  in  a  sarcophagus  re- 
cently excavated  at  Abusir,  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persians  of  Timotheus,  a  Greek 
poet,  singer,  and  composer,  of  whose  works 
only  fragments  had  before  been  known. 

Old  time  frequenters  of  the  auction  room  will 
hear  with  regret,  that  Henry,  familiarly  known 
fis  "Harry"  Merry  has  passed  away.  For 
many  years  auctioneer  for  the  old  house  of 
©eorge  H.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  Mr.  Merry  sold  many 
of  the  largest  and  finest  libraries  which  have 
been  dispersed  in  America.  The  old  house  of 
Leavitt  &  Co.  was  in  its  time  without  a  peer 
and  is  still  remembered  with  affection  by  old 
auction  goers.  After  the  firm's  dissolution  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Merry  left  the  book  auc- 
tion business  for  that  of  stamps  and  coins,  in 
which  field  he  soon  became  as  well  known  and 
liked  as  he  had  been  in  the  former.  His  death 
removes  another  of  the  old  timers  from  the 
book  world. 

The  Soci^t^  Internationale  d' Etudes  Francis- 
caines  a  Assisi  has  been  founded  by  Sabatier 
and  other  admirers  of  St.  Francis.  It  proposes 
to  establish  at  Assisi  a  library  containing  all 
available  Franciscan  literature,  to  assist  stu- 
dents, to  compile  a  catalogue  of  existing  Fran- 
ciscan manuscripts,  and  to  prepare  a  Codex 
Diplomaticus  Assisiensis. 

The  sale  of  the  first  part  of  the  late  Peter  Gil- 
sey's  collection  occurs  at  Anderson's  on  theere- 


nings  of  January  20-23.  The  catalogue,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  contains  1127  items,  from 
Abbott  to  Garrick.  The  collection  has  not  been 
divided  into  classes,  and  engravings,  autograph 
letters,  medals,  portraits,  play-bUls,  books, 
manuscripts,  drawings,  lithographs,  pamphlets, 
and  every  sort  of  literary  property  and  dramatic 
souvenir  follow  each  otner  in  somewhat  confus- 
ing diversity.  The  object  is,  we  suppose,  to  give 
the  collector  of  everything  an  interest  in  every 
sale,  and  tempt  him  to  bid  on  other  items  while 
waiting  for  the  one  he  wants.  It  is  a  rule  that 
works  both  ways,  however,  since  a  man  who 
would  attend  one  sale  and  buy  largely  while 
there,  ma^'  often  find  it  impracticable  to  spend 
several  consecutive  evenings  in  the  auction  room 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  things  at  each  sale. 

This  stricture,  though,  has  less  force  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Gilsey's,  since 
each  page  holds  items  of  such  interest  that  the 
sale  will  be  most  attractive  to  any  collector. 

The  catalogue  gives  half-tone  reproductions  of 
some  sixteen  portraits  of  dramatic,  literary  and 
historical  value,  and  some  interesting  prints. 
The  quantity  of  material  must  have  made  choice 
difficult,  for  the  hundreds  of  items  recorded  in 
the  catalogue  make  one  eager  to  see  them  all. 

The  Booth  material  is  of  much  interest,  there 
are  many  Confederate  documents,  while  the  dra- 
matic autographs,  photographs  and  portraits 
alone,  though  grouped  in  lots  of  from  three  to 
twenty,  make  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  lots. 

The  catalogue  is  full,  careful,  and  well-printed, 
and  with  its  half-tones  will  be  treasured.  We 
hope  Mr.  Anderson  will  have  printed  a  list  of  the 
prices  obtained. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  Mr.  Larned's  Literature 
of  American  History^  bringing  that  work  down 
to  the  end  of  1901.  Mr.  Philip  P.  Wells,  of  Yale 
Library,  in  editing  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  items  recorded,  has  chosen  his  critical  note 
usually  from  some  authoritative  review,  citing 
the  source,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  method 
employed  in  the  former  volume,  of  criticisms  by 
the  assistant  editors. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety, in  London,  Mr.  Falconer  Madan  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Oxford  Press,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Fluctuations  in  its 
Issues.'*     Since  the  establishment  of  the  official 

gress  in  1585,  some  sixteen  thousand  volumes 
ave  been  printed  there.  The  last  half-century 
has  seen  the  production  of  fully  half  the  entire 
output.  The  rise  and  fall  in  the  activity  of  the 
press,  influenced  by  the  history  of  Oxford  and  of 
England,  the  men  in  power,  and  the  facilities  for 
work,  was  demonstrated  by  an  inj^nious  chart, 
esembling  an  atlas's  record  of  altitudes. 


.CURRENT*  BOOK*  PRICES 


Andrews,  William  Loring.    Roger  Payne  and 

his  Art.    N.  Y.  1892.    72.00.    A,  D  15. 

Same  76.00.    A,  J  7. 

Same,  on  Japan  vellum,  108.00.    A,  D  15. 
— Grolier,  Jean.  N.  Y.  1892.    92.00.    A,  D  15. 
—The  Bradford  May.    N.  Y.  1893.    40.00.    A, 

D15. 
—New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  New  York.  N. 

Y.  1897.    100.00.    A,  J  7. 
—Fragments  of  American  History.  N.  Y.1898. 

22.50.    A.  J  7. 

Same  35.50.    A,  D  15. 
—Iconography  of  the  Battery  and  Castle  Gar- 
den.   N.  Y.  1894.    25.50.    A,  D  15. 
—Paul  Revere.    N.  Y.  1901.     50.00.    A,  D  15. 
— A   Stray   Leaf  from  the  Corre8i)ondence  of 

Washington  Irving  and  Charles  Dickens.     N. 

Y.  1894.    Japan  vellum,  signed.    101.00.    A, 

D,  15. 
—Old  BookseUers  of  New  York.    N.  Y.  1895. 

37.00.    A,  D15. 
— Prospect  of  the  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

1897.    52.00.    A,  D15. 
— ^An  Essay  on  the  Portraiture  of  the  American 

Revolutionary  War.    N.  Y.  1896.    37.50.    A, 

D15. 
— A  Trio  of  Eighteenth  Century  French  Engrav- 
ers.   N.  Y.  1898.    Japan  paper.     35.00.     A, 

D15. 
— Sextodecima  et  Infra.  N.  Y.  1899.  52.00.  A, 

D15. 
—Gossip  about  Book  Collecting.    2  vol.    N.  Y. 

1900.    60.00.    A,  D15. 
Ars  Moriendi.     Liibeck  [Ghotan,  1498  ?]     14 

woodcuts  with  inscriptions.     £49.     S,  N  26. 
Afulbius.     Editio  princeps.     Romae,  Sweyn- 

heim  et  Pannarz,  1469.    £61.    S,  D  4. 
Bartolombo  de  li  Sonetti  (Zamberto)  Venet. 

c.     1477.      Printer   unknown.      Bound   by 

Thompson.    £40.    S,  N  26. 
Brandt,  Sebastion.     Stultifera  Navis,  printed 

by  Johann  Bergmana,  Mentz,  c.  1470.    First 

edition,  old  cfiS    £54.    S,  N  26. 
—Ship  of  Fools.    Trans,  by  Barclay.    London, 

printed  by  Canwood,  1570.     £30.     S,  N  26. 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni.     De  Mulieribus  Claris. 

Ulm,  printed  by  Zanier,  1482.    81  woodcuts. 

£74.    S,N26. 

^AbbreviatiOAS :       A— Anderson;    B— Bangs;    He- 


N — ^November;  D — December ; J— January. 


Bergomensis.  De  Plurimis  Claris  Sceletisqz 
Mulieribus.  Ferrara,  printed  by  Lorenzo  dci 
Rossi,  beautifully  illustrated,  few  worm 
holes,  bound  in  purple  morroco.  £45.  S,  N  26. 

Bessario.  Adversus  Calumniatorem  Platonis. 
Romae,  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Editio  princeps,  original  oak  boards  coveted 
with  leather.    £97.    S,  N  26. 

Burns,  Robert.  (Craibe  Angus  sale,  Dowells, 
Edinburgh.  D  &-10.) 

Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia.  Scott  Douglas's 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  with  unpublished 
notes.    £10,  10s. 

Letters  to  Clarinda,  first  edition,  suppressed 
as  soon  as  published.    £18,  10s. 
Same  first  American  edition,  1809.    £5. 
Poems,    Kilmarnock  edition,    title-page    re- 
paired.   £52. 

Poems.      Edinburgh    edition,    1787,     with 
Browning's  autograph.    £28. 
Poems.    Edinburgh  edition  with  Stevenson's 
autograph.    £12,  10s. 
Same.    Byron's  copy.    £8,  15c. 
Poems.      2  vols.      Presentation   copy   from 
Bums  to  Miller  of  Dalswinton.    £250. 
Poems.    London,  1887,  with  autograph  and 
book-plate  of  Gladstone.    £5,  10s. 
The  Jolly  Beggars.      Cantata.     Uncut,  un- 
opened, m  case,  with  Stevenson's  autograph. 
£11. 

Poems.  Montrose,  1801,  suppressed.  £13. 
Letter  to  Creech,  his  publisher,  1787,  enclos- 
ing MSS.  of  17  epigrams  and  song,  **Mj 
Chloris."    £250 

Letter  to  Creech,  with  MSS.  of  **  Willie's 
Awa."    £132. 

Two  other  letters  to  Creech,  £68  and  £52. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Bums,  with  unpublished 
notes  by  a  contemporary  intimate.    £42. 

BuRNEY,  Fanny.  Evelina.  1822.  Colored 
plates.    £17.    S.  D  4. 

Bauwais,  Vincent  de.  Miroir  Historical,  tran- 
slated by  Jeahn  de  Vignay,  Paris,  printed  by 
Verard,  1495-6.  One  of  eleven  known  copies. 
Handsome  russia  bindinjB^.    £230. 

BuNYAN,  John.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    1686. 
tenth  edition*  unbound.    £60. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1687,  second  ed.  erf 
-Henkels;    Ho— Hodgson;    I>-Liblik;   8— Sotlieby; 
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second  part,  unbound.    £79. 

Byron,  Lord.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to 
John  Hunt,  1823,  referring  to  "  Don  Juan," 
unpublished.    £30. 

CoLUMNA.  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili.  Venice, 
printed  by  Aldus.  1499.  Ed.  pnnceps,  with 
wood  engravings.  French  morocco.  £77. 
S,  N  26. 

Cbrvantbs.  Don  Quichote.  Skelton's  tran- 
slation, 1612-20.  First  ed.  of  both  parts, 
old  Russia.    £59.    S,  D  5. 

DiB   Deutsche   Bibel.      Augsberg,   printed   bj 


Zainer,  1473-75.  Fifth  edition,  original  oak 
boards.    £51.    S,  N  26. 

DiALOGUS  Creaturarum.  Lyons,  printed  by 
Claude  Nourry,  1509.  122  woodcuts.  Bound 
in  red  morocco  by  Trautz-Bazuonnet.  £62. 
S,  N  26. 

Das  Buch  der  Schatzbehalter.  Niimberg,  print- 
ed by  Koburger,  1491.  Pigskin.  £66.  S, 
N26. 

Dat  Boek  van  der  Navolghinge  Jhesu  Christi. 
Lubeck,  1496,  original  oak  boards,  covered 
with  stamped  calt  £102.  S,  N  26. 


SOMB  NOTBS  ON  BaTTLBDORBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector : 

Battledores  apparently  have  survived  in 
greater  number  than  I  thought  when  writing 
my  article  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
your  last  issue. 

I  find  among  my  papers,  and  notes  on  the 
subject  that  at  the  sale  in  July  1900  of  Child- 
rens  Books,  Horn-Books,  etc.  Collected  by  the 
late  A.  W.  Tuer,  in  Jul  over  700  assorted  copies 
were  offered  in  seven  lots.  These  however  were 
all  productions  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  I  should  judge  were  in  most 
cases  "remainder"  lots  found  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  publishers  and  booksellers.  When  Mr. 
Tuer,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  book,  was 
advertising  for  examples,  his  advertisements 
naturally  set  them  to  rumma^ng  among  their 
old  stock  and  thus  led  to  their  being  unearthed. 
They  bore  the  imprints  of  Toller  of  Kettering, 
Richardson  of  Derby,  Moore  of  Castle  Cary, 
Rucher  of  Banbury,  Barker  of  Eastwood,  etc., 
all  of  a  much  later  date  than  Collins  of  Salis- 
•bury,  whose  invention  was,  as  I  have  said  and 
as  this  fact  shows,  pirated  all  over  England. 

The  same  catalogues  contains  a  list  of  over 
30  Horn  Books,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries — including  examples  in  He- 
brew, Danish,  German  and  Latin.  Not  the 
least  curious  items  were  two  matrices  for 
making  gingerbread  horn  books — if  you  may  so 
call  them.  They  consisted  of  the  alphabet  only 
and  recall  the  lines  of  Prior : 


To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread. 
And  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 
These  are  still  made  and  sold  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  very 
commonest  kind  of  dough  is  employed  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  for  the  superior  classes 
they  are  made  of  Marzipan  and  such  rich  con- 
fections.     The  pate  dltalie   which   so    often 
figures  in  the  bills  of  fare  of  foreign  resturants 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  Italian  variant  of 
the  same  custom. 

Of  Horn  Books  in  America,  I  have  in  my  notes 
the  record  of  one  only.  It  was  bought  at  the 
Probasco  Sale  in  March,  1899,  by  Bangs  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ellsworth  of  New  York  for  $147,  and 
cost  its  former  owner  $275. 

Chas.  Welsh. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector  : 

Dear  Sir:  When  Mr.  Welsh  was  quoting 
references  to  the  battledore  in  English  literature, 
he  might  well  have  included  a  passage  from  Dr. 
John  Hall's  An  Historical  Expostulation 
Against  the  Beastly  Abuses  both  ot  Chirurgery 
and  Physyke  in  Oure  Tyme.  In  this  work, 
which  is  included  in  the  Percy  Society's  reprints, 
the  doctor  inveighs  against  a  charlatan  who 
*'  had  no  learning  in  the  world,  nor  could  reade 
Englisn  (aud  as  I  suppose  knew  not...  a  b  from 
abateldore)..." 

A.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE   CONNECTICUT   LAW   BOOK   OF    1673. 

BY  ALBERT  C  BATES 
Secretary  of  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 


IT  is  usual,  I  believe,  in  writing  a  bi- 
ography to  begin  with  a  sketch  of 
the  ancestry  of  the  subject.  In  like 
manner  I  will  begin  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  forerunners  of  the  **  Con- 
necticut Law  Book  of  1673/'  In  Jan- 
uary, 1639,  less  than  six  years  after 
the  first  white  settlement  was  estab- 
lished on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield  united  under  a  formal 
compact  then  called  the  ''Fundamen- 
tal Orders,"  and  now  spoken  of  as  the 
first  written  constitution  of  the  new 
world.  These  orders  were  not  at  once 
printed,  nor  were  they  printed  at  all, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  until  almost  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  after 
their  adoption. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  gen- 
eral court  appointed  a  committee  to 
"review  all  former  orders  and  lawes 
and  record  such  of  them  as  they  con- 
ceave  to  be  necessary  for  publique 
concernment,  and  deliver  them  into 
the  Secretaryes  hands  to  be  published 


to  theseverallTownes."  At  the  same 
session  the  court  also  passed  the  fol- 
lowing order:  * 'Within  20  dayes  after 
the  end  of  this  Court,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  a  copy  of  all  the  penall 
lawes  or  orders  standing  in  force,  and 
all  other  that  are  of  general  concern- 
ment for  the  government  of  the  Com- 
onwealth,  and  shall  give  directions  to 
the  Constables  of  every  Towne  to 
publish  the  same  within  4?  dayes  more, 
att  some  publique  meeting  in  their 
several  Townes,  and  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  Towne,  and  soe  for  future  tyme 
for  all  lawes  or  orders  that  are  made 
as  aforsayd,  each  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Courts ;  and  once  every  yeare  the 
Constables,  in  their  severall  Townes, 
shall  read  or  cause  to  be  read  in  some 
publique  meeting  all  such  lawes  as 
then  stand  in  force  and  are  not  re- 
pealed." 

This  order,  I  suppose,  continued  in 
force  for  seventy  years,  or  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  related  to  the  acts  passed 
at  each  session.    In  1646  the  General 


CopyriKht,  1903,  by  Thb  I^itbrary  Collector  Co.    All  rights  renerved. 
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Court  requested  "  Mr.  Ludlowe, " 
Roger  Ludlow  of  Windsor,  "to  take 
some  paynes  in  drawing  forth  a  body 
of  Lawes  for  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth. ' '  After  a  long  delay 
this  body  of  laws  was  "  concluded  and 
established"  in  May,  1650;  and  hence 
is  usually  designated  as  the  "  Code  of 
1650."  It  was  not  printed  at  that 
time  nor  till  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  later.  This  code  was,  however, 
written  into  the  town's  law  book  of 
the  diflFerent  towns.  One  of  these 
books,  the  one  used  by  the  town  of 
Windsor,  still  exists  and  is  now 
among  the  treasures  belong  to  this 
Society.  It  contains  the  code  of  1650, 
to  which  are  added  the  acts  passed  at 
the  sessions  following  that  date  until 
October,  1708,  after  which  the  acts  of 
each  session  were  printed.  The  volume 
is  not  quite  complete,  wanting  the 
first  five  leaves  and  a  few  leaves  in 
other  sections.  The  society  also  pos- 
sesses several  of  the  certified  copies  of 
laws  which  were  sent  to  the  town  of 
Windsor  after  the  close  of  a  session  of 
the  general  court,  and  which  after  be- 
ing read  in  a  public  meeting  were  re- 
corded in  this  book. 

By  1671  so  many  laws  had  been  en- 
acted that  in  May  of  that  year  the 
court  ordered  Secretary  AUyn  to  "pre- 
pare a  draught  of  the  Lawes  of  this 
Jurisdiction  now  in  use"  with  the 
amendments  and  additions,  "to  be  far- 
ther revised  and  prepared"  for  the 
court's  approval.  And  a  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy  governor  and  the  assis- 
tants, among  whom  were  Secretary 


Allyn  and  Samuel Wyllys  "to consider 
the  lawes  and  prepare  and  dispose 
them  soe  that  they  may  be  fitt — ^to  be 
published  and  printed."  The  follow- 
ing year,  1672,  the  laws  were  ordered 
"to  be  printed  as  soone  as  may  be 
conveniently."  And  in  October,  1673, 
the  court  appointed  "Mr.  Samuel 
Wyllys  and  Mr.  James  Richards  to 
compare  one  of  the  Law  bookes  with 
the  originall,  and  see  that  the  printer 
rectify  the  errataes  according  to  his 
covenant."  At  the  same  time  "our 
lawes  as  they  are  now  printed,"  were 
ordered  to  be  published  in  each  town 
before  "  the  last  of  December  next,  and 
from  that  day  "  they  were  to  be  in  full 
force. 

The  fiiU  title  of  the  volume  is :  "  The 
Book  of  the  General  Laws  For  the 
People  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Collected  out  of  the  Records 
of  the  General  Court,  Lately  Revised, 
and  with  some  Emendations  and  Ad- 
ditions Established  and  Published  by 
the  Authority  of  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  holden  at  Hartford  in 
October,  1672.  Cambridge:  Printed 
by  Samuel  Green,  1673."  This  was 
the  first  printed  edition  of  the  colony's 
laws  and  the  first  work  issued  by  the 
colony;  its  printing  having  been  un- 
dertaken "notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceeding great  difficulties  of  the  Work. ' ' 
Samuel  Green's  press  was  at  that  time 
the  only  one  in  the  colonies.  Green 
himself  was  a  famous  printer  and  the 
progenitor  of  a  famous  family  of  print- 
ers whose  name  may  be  seen  in  the 
imprints  of  two  centuries  of  American 
printing. 
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The  book  is  a  small  folio  and  con- 
sists of  a  title  leaf,  followed  by  an  in- 
troduction of  two  unnumbered  pages 
addressed  "to  our  beloved  brethren 
and  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,'*  then  come 
"the  laws  of  Connecticut  colony" 
pages  1  to  71,  and  these  are  followed 
by  "an  alphabetical  table"  beginning 
on  page  71  and  continuing  over  the 
four  succeeding  unnumbered  pages. 
The  preface  or  introduction  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  issuing  the  work 
is  signed  by  "John  Allin.  Secrt."  (sec- 
retary) and  was  probably  written  by 
him.  The  first  two  and  last  four 
leaves  of  the  work  are  printed  on 
paper  bearing  a  diflferent  water  mark 
from  the  rest  of  the  volume ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  title  and  introduc- 
tion were  not  printed  until  after  the 
body  of  the  laws  had  been  printed  and 
perhaps  not  until  after  these  printed 
laws  had  been  inspected  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  A 
part,  at  least,  of  the  copies  were  bound 
at  once,  probably  by  the  printer,  in  a 
roughly  made  ftiU  calf  skin  binding; 
and  thirty-two  leaves  of  blank  paper 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  leaves  ot 
the  printed  book  were  bound  in  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  These  leaves 
were  for  writing  in  later  laws  as  they 
were  passed.  At  least  two,  and  prob- 
ably three,  copies  are  still  in  their 
original  binding. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  court  "that 
every  family  in  the  several  plantations 
in  this  colony  shall  purchase  one  of 
our  law  bookes,  to  keep  for  their  use." 
The  books  were  to  be  paid  for  when 


delivered,  and  "those  that  pay  in  sil- 
ver to  pay  twelve  pence  a  booke,  and 
those  that  pay  in  wheat  to  pay  a  peck 
and  halfe,"  or  failing  these  they  "are 
to  pay  two  shilling  in  pease  for  a 
booke,  pease  at  three  shillings  per 
bushell."  There  is  no  record  of  the 
number  of  copies  printed,  but  four 
years  after  it  was  issued  400  copies 
remained,  "yet  unpaid  for."  It  is 
known  that  in  October,  1668,  there 
were  above  800  freemen  in  the  colony 
and  probably  the  number  of  families 
would  not  be  less  than  the  number  ot 
freemen.  Adding  to  this  number 
what  might  be  reasonably  allowed 
for  the  growth  of  the  colony  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  making  a  ftir- 
ther  allowance  for  copies  used  by  the 
courts  and  for  a  possible  small  re- 
mainder, it  would  seem  that  one 
thousand  copies  would  be  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  size  of  the  edition. 
Of  this  number  I  am  able  to  locate  but 
eight  copies  which  have  survived  the 
perils  of  229  years,  and  at  least  five  of 
these  are  imferfect. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge  about  six 
weeks  ago  that  a  copy  of  this  book 
was  owned  by  an  individual  in  the  far 
west.  Previous  to  this  I  had  sup- 
posed that  all  copies  were  in  posses- 
sion of  libraries  or  public  institutions. 
A  long  letter  was  sent  to  the  owner  of 
the  volume.  General  John  B.  Sanborn, 
an  attorney  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  asking 
if  he  would  name  a  price  for  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
book  to  this  society.  In  due  time  a 
courteous  and  very  gratifying  reply 
was  received  from  General  Sanborn. 
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In  it,  after  stating  that  he  had  recent- 
ly refused  to  sell  the  book  to  a  private 
collector,  he  said  that  he  realized  that 
the  volume  would  be  better  placed  in 
our  library  than  locked  in  a  private 
safe  in  the  West,  and  named  a  price 
for  which  he  would  part  with  it  to 
this  society.  The  price  named  being 
considered  reasonable,  our  first  vice 
president,  Mr.  James  J.  Goodwin,  for- 
warded to  me  a  check  for  the  full 
amount  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  volume.  Thus  has  Mr.  Goodwin, 
as  on  many  previous  occasions,  shown 
in  a  generous  and  substantial  manner 
his  interest  in  this  society. 

The  work  is  of  such  rarity  that  a 
description  and  history  of  each  of  the 
known  copies  will  perhaps  be  of  inter- 
est. In  a  way,  the  most  interesting, 
historically,  of  the  known  copies  is  the 
one  which  has  just  been  presented  to 
this  society.  At  the  top  of  the  title  is 
written  in  the  characteristic  hand  of 
Secretary  John  Allyn  "For  Mr.  Sam 

,"  the  remainder  of  the  name  is 

torn  oflF.  But  turning  to  the  last  page 
of  the  book,  we  find  it  covered  with 
writing  which  comparison  identifies  as 
that  of  Magistrate  Samuel  Wyllys  of 
Hartford. 

So  the  Connecticut  Historical  Socie- 
ty now  owTis  the  copy  of  the  1673 
Connecticut  laws  which  was  given  by 
John  Allyn,  the  secretary  of  the  colony, 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  these  laws  for  the  press,  and 
author  and  signer  of  the  preface,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Wyllys,  also  one  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  laws  for  the 
press  and  one  of  the  committee  of  two 


to  compare  the  printed  copy  with  the 
original  manuscript  and  see  that  any 
printer's  errors  were  corrected.  Wyl- 
lys, who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1653,  was  for  thirty-six  years  a 
magistrate  or  assistant  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  repeatedly  moderator  of  the 
general  court,  and  for  four  years  was 
one  of  the  Connecticut  commissioners 
for  the  United  Colonies.  On  the 
grounds  in  front  of  his  residence  stood 
the  famous  charter  oak.  He  died  in 
1709. 

The  recent  history  of  the  volume  be- 
gins about  1875,  when  William  J. 
Parsons,  an  attorney  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  brought  this  book  with  others 
to  the  office  of  General  Sanborn  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  some  money, 
which  he  said  he  must  have  immediate- 
ly. General  Sanborn  advanced  the 
money  and  took  the  books.  No  agree- 
ment was  made  at  the  time  as  to 
whether  the  transaction  was  a  loan 
or  a  sale.  Mr.  Parsons  never  paid 
back  the  money  or  asked  for  the  books. 
He  died  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  his  family,  if 
any  of  them  are  now  living,  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Sanborn  retained  the 
book  until  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  this  society. 

This  copy  is  complete  and  in  prac- 
tically perfect  condition.  Not  a  letter 
is  wanting.  But  the  outer  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  title  page  has  been  torn  off", 
carrying  away  about  two  and  three- 
lourths  inches  of  the  border  line  sur- 
rounding the  title,  and  a  small  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  title  takes  out 
about  half  an  inch  of  another  division 
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line.  There  is  also  a  small  smudge  of 
ink  on  the  title  which  blots  out  apart 
of  the  colony  seal.  The  book  is  in  its 
original  binding,  but  the  blank  leaves 
at  the  back  have  been  cut  away,  only 
the  stubs  of  twenty  of  them  remaining. 
The  leaves  measure  10%x6%  inches. 

The  next  copy  in  point  of  interest  is 
the  one  in  His  Majesty's  Public  Re- 
cord Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
The  general  court  in  October,  1698, 
ordered  "that  a  printed  book  of  the 
lawes  of  this  Colonic,  with  such  of  the 
manuscript  lawes  as  were  in  force  be- 
fore the  sessions  of  this  Court  as  the 
Govemour  and  Council  shall  see  meet, 
be  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council." 
The  volume  was  sent  accompanying  a 
letter  from  Governor  Fitz  John  Win- 
throp,  dated  Oct.  27,  1698,  in  which 
he  states  that  "The  Genl.  Assembly 
doe  therefore,  in  most  humble  regard 
to  your  Lordships  commandes,  here- 
wilii  transmit  to  your  Lordships 
favourable  opinion  the  present  printed 
lawes  by  wch  his  Majestyes  subjects 
are  at  this  time  governed,  and  allsoe 
the  transcript  of  other  necessary  and 
locall  lawes  suitable  to  the  constitu-  ^ 
tion  of  the  aflFaires  of  this  wilderness, 
as  they  have  been  enacted  at  the  sue- 
cessive  sessions  of  the  Genl.  Assembly." 

The  volume  is  now  among  the 
"board  of  trade"  paper  and  is  official- 
ly designated  as  "properties,  volume 
2  a",  being  a  supplement  to  volume  2. 
It  contains  at  the  end  the  added  laws 
in  manuscript  to  1698;  but  whether 
these  added  laws  are  complete  or 
whether  the  governor  and  council  saw 
meet   to  act  on  the  general  court's 


privilege  and  omit  some  of  them,  lam 
unable  to  say.  The  volume  is  referred 
to  in  the  colony's  instructions  to  agent 
Jonathan  Belcher,  December,  1728,  at 
the  time  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  division  of  intestate  estates. 

It  is  stated  in  these  instructions 
that  among  the  laws  sent  over  at 
that  time  (1698)  is  the  one  relating 
to  ratable  estates  which  granted  a 
double  portion  to  the  eldest  son.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  where  the  colonial 
authorities  forgot,  or  like  the  answer 
to  the  ancient  conundrum,  the  man 
lied,  for  the  intestate  estate  law  was 
not  passed  until  1699,  the  year  after 
the  volume  was  sent  to  the  board  of 
trade. 

A  third  copy,  the  handsomest  one  of 
the  six  which  I  have  seen,  is  owned  by 
the  state  of  Connecticut  and  is  in  the 
state  library  at  the  Capital.  This  copy 
bears  on  a  fly  leaf  the  inscription  in 
Bradstreet's  handwriting,  "  Simon 
Bradstreet  D(ono)  D(edit)  Major  Ed- 
ward Palmes.  1676."  Bradstreet  was 
the  settled  minister  over  the  First 
Church  in  New  London  from  1670  until 
his  death  in  1683.  Edward  Palmes,  to 
whom  the  book  was  given,  married 
for  his  first  wife  Lucy,  the  daughter  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  and  resided 
in  the  Winthrop  homestead  in  New 
London.  He  was  a  prominent  man 
in  the  aflFairs  of  the  town,  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
1672,  made  a  magistrate  for  New 
London  county  and  the  Narragansett 
country  in  1674,  and  in  1685  was 
granted  350  acres  of  land  by  the  town 
"for  the  charges  and  disbursements  of 
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many  years,  particularly  in  sustain- 
ing a  course  of  law  with  the  town  of 
Lyme  concerning  the  west  bounds.** 
Two  days  after  taking  upon  himself 
the  government  of  Connecticut,  Gov- 
ernor Andros  and  his  council  appoint- 
ed Maj .  Palmes  a  justice  of  the  quorum 
for  New  London  county.  He  was  one 
of  the  executors  of  a  curious  will 
made  by  one  John  Leven  of  New  Lon- 
don, the  contest  over  which  dragged 
through  many  years  and  was  finally 
carried  to  England  for  decision.  At 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Andros, 
Palmes  was  one  of  those  who  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  charter  government,  pre- 
ferring a  form  of  government  more 
directly  dependent  upon  the  crown. 
In  1692  he  was  one  of  three  who 
signed  an  endorsement  of  approval  to 
Gershom  BuUceley's  book  entitled 
'*Will  and  Doom  Or  the  Miseries  of 
Connecticut  by  and  Under  an  Usurped 
and  Arbitrary  Power.*'  He  died 
March  21, 1715,  very  suddenly,  Hemp- 
stead's diary  stating  that  ''he  was 
well  and  dead  in  two  hours.** 

In  due  time  this  book,  like  so  many 
other  printed  rarieties,  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  Hartford's  most 
famous  book  collector,  Mr.  George 
Brinley.  From  this  copy  Mr.  Brinley 
in  1865  issued  a  handsome  reprint,  in 
an  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies.  At  the  sale  of  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Brinley's  library  in  March,  1878, 
the  book,  catalogue  number  2001, 
was  bid  in  for  the  state  for  $300.  The 
late  Dr.  Trumbull  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  this  is  probably  the 


only  copy  that  has  been  offered  a 
public  sale  for  a  century.  A  sma 
portion  of  the  last  leaf  has  been  suf 
plied  and  the  missing  letters  and  figure 
filled  in,  in  manuscript.  A  number  c 
leaves  are  cut  close  at  the  botton 
touching  some  letters.  Yet  it  is  > 
beautifiil,  clean  copy.  It  was  boun 
by  Francis  Bedford  of  London  i 
"brown  levant  morocco  extra,  blini 
and  gilt  filleted  sides  and  back,"  gil 
edges.  The  leaves  measure  10%  b 
6%  inches. 

A  second  copy  in  the  Connecticu 
State  Library  is  far  from  perfecl 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  title-pag 
is  wanting  and  small  portions  c 
many  leaves  in  various  parts  of  th 
book  are  missing.  What  remains  c 
the  title  is  badly  defaced  by  scribblin; 
with  ink.  There  are  various  memc 
randa  scattered  along  the  margin 
throughout  the  book.  At  least  one  c 
these  is  of  interest.  It  is  atthebottor 
of  page  56  against  the  law  entitles 
**  Possession."  This  law  decreed  tha 
any  person,  the  title  to  whose  lant 
was  not  questioned  and  the  clair 
prosecuted  before  the  end  of  Novem 
ber,  1668,  might  have  the  land  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  town  to  him,  hi 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  **  provider 
this  law  includes  not  orphans  unde 
age.*'  The  memorandum  reads  thus- 
"Novembr  22d  :68  Jno  Morris  Las 
addition  to  his  will:  &  dyed  the  las 
of  Novembr  this  law  took  place."  Evi 
dently  there  was  some  question  raisec 
about  the  title  to  Morris's  lands.  Am 
this  entry  fixes  the  date  of  Morris' 
death  within  the  period  of  Novembe 
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22-30.  On  the  title  of  thfe  volume  is 
the  autograph  inscription  "Caleb 
Stanly  his  Booke."  This  was  the  elder 
Caleb,  bom  in  1642.  He  held  various 
town  offices  in  Hartford,  was  several 
times  a  deputy  and  for  ten  years  an 
assistant,  and  held  other  offices  of 
trust  tmder  the  colonial  government. 
On  page  64  is  the  autograph  of  his 
son,  "Caleb  Stanly  Junr  Armoque 
Dom.  1700."  He  held  various  town 
offices  in  Hartford  and  was  secretary 
of  the  colony  from  1709  until  his  death 
in  1712.  The  next  known  owner  of 
the  volume  was  a  former  president  of 
this  society,  Hon.  Thomas  Day.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  both  law  and 
history,  was  secretary  of  the  state  for 
twenty-six  years,  a  judge  for  eighteen, 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  for  fortj -eight,  a  member 
of  the  committees  which  prepared  two 
revisions  of  the  statutes  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  died  in  1855  and  on  the  sixth 
of  February  of  the  following  year  his 
heirs,  as  is  shown  by  the  book  plate 
in  the  volume,  presented  it  with 
others  to  the  Hartford  County  Law 
Library  Association.  One  of  the  un- 
changeable articles  of  association  of 
this  body  was  that  if  at  any  time  it 
should  cease  to  exist  its  books  should 
become  the  absolute  property  of  this 
state  and  become  part  of  the  state 
library.  This  article  became  operative 
many  years  since.  In  Mr.  Day's  por- 
trait, now  hanging  in  the  haJl,  it  is 
said  that  the  volume  pictured  in  a 
leaning  position  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent this  volume.  If  so  the  painter 
took  as  many  artistic  liberties  with  it 


as  he  did  in  the  case  of  another  volume 
in  the  same  picture  which  bears  a 
title.  The  book  is  inclosed  in  a  soft 
calfskin  cover— it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  binding.  Its  leaves  measure  11% 
by  7  inches.  At  the  end  are  forty-nine 
leaves  mostly  covered  with  manu- 
script. The  paper  of  these  is  not  the 
same  as  the  paper  of  the  last  four 
leaves,  therein  diflFering  from  the  Yale, 
Trinity  and  Historical  Society  copies. 
The  first  pages,  numbered  from  1  to 
67,  contain  the  acts  passed  from  May , 
1637,  to  October,  1701,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  elder  Caleb  Stanley.  He 
has  also  added  an  index  of  the  manu- 
script  laws  and  alphabets  of  both  the 
printed  and  written  laws.  There  are 
also  some  other  memoranda  including 
a  copy  of  a  law  relating  to  good  be- 
havior. 

The  copy  recently  presented  to  Trin- 
ity College  bears  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  title-page,  in  Secretary  John 
Allin*s  hand,  the  inscription  "Hart- 
ford County  Law  Booke."  The  vol- 
ume probably  remained  in  the  county's 
possession  for  many  years,  perhaps 
being  handed  down  by  the  respective 
sheriffs,  for  on  the  upper  margin  of 
page  11  is  the  autograph  of  **Will 
Whiting,"  who  was  sheriff  of  Hart- 
ford county  in  1722.  Across  the  title 
page,  just  below  the  cut  of  the  colony 
seal  is  the  autograph  of  "William 
Wyllys."  This  can  be  none  other  than 
William,  the  son  of  Hon.  George  and 
great-great-grandson  of  Samuel,  who 
owned  the  copy  first  described.  He  was 
bom  in  1744  and  died  unmarried  in 
Hartford  in  1826.     A  memorandum 
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signed  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  J.  Hoadlj  in- 
serted in  the  book  states  that  ''This 
book  was  given  me  in  November, 
1868,  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Hunting- 
ton, who  told  me  that  he  had  had  it 
for  fifty  years  and  that  it  had  been 
given  him  by  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Wyllyses."  This  last  Wyllys  was  no 
doubt  the  William  whose  autograph 
has  been  noted.  On  the  inside  of  the 
back  cover  is  the  name  Samuel  Green, 
probably  an  autograph.  Dr.  Hoadly 
retained  the  book  until  his  death  in 
October,  1900,  after  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  left  by  him,  it 
was  presented  to  Trinity  College,  and 
was  received  at  the  library  there  June 
14,  1901.  Dr.  Hoadly  told  me  that 
the  volume  was  given  him  on  the  con- 
dition and  promise  that  it  should 
never  leave  Hartford,  and  his  memo- 
randum also  states  that  **The  book 
must  not  go  out  of  Hartford." 

This  copy  shows  the  ravages  of 
time ;  the  title,  introductory  leaf  and 
pages  1  to  8,  57,  58,  are  more  or  less 
imperfect,  and  pages  9  to  22  slightly 
so.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  in 
good  condition.  The  volume  is  in  its 
original  calf  skin  binding.  Its  leaves 
measure  10%  by  6%  inches.  Bound  in 
at  the  back  are  thirty-one  leaves  of 
manuscript.  They  contain  the  laws 
passed  from  1673  to  1693.  From  the 
beginning  to  1696  they  are  in  Secre- 
tary Allin*s  hand,  the  remainder  in 
the  hand  of  Secretary  Kimberly. 

The  imperfect  copy  in  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library,  as  the  autograph  in- 
scription at  the  top  of  page  1  shows, 
became  **B —  Silliman's  by  Division 


with  heirs  April  1800.'*  This  was  the 
eminent  scientist,  Prof.  Benjamin  Sil- 
Kman  of  Yale  College  (Yale  1796). 
The  date  is  not  easily  read  and  looks 
like  1820;  but  as  another  book  bound 
with  this  one  became  Prof.  Silliman's 
in  the  same  manner  in  ''April,  1800" 
that  is  no  doubt  the  date  intended  to 
be  written  here.  The  heirs  who  made 
a  division  at  this  time  were  doubtless 
those  of  Professor  Silliman's  grand- 
father. General  Gold  Sellick  Silliman 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  died  in 
1790.  Gen.  SiUiman's  first  wife  was 
Martha  Davenport  and  her  youngest 
sister  was  Lydia.  They  were  children 
of  Dea  Diodate  Davenport  of  Bast 
Haven,  who  died  in  1761.  A  page  of 
manuscript  at  the  end  of  the  book 
gives  a  list  of  property  set  out  **to 
Lydia  Davenport  the  youngest 
daugh."  So  this  volume  doubtless 
came  to  the  Sillimans  through  the 
Davenport  family. 

The  next  autograph  inscription 
shows  that  the  volume  became  "S.  P. 
Staples  by  permission  of  B.  Silliman, 
Esq."  Seth  P.  Staples  had  opened  a 
private  law  school  in  New  Haven  in 
1818.  He  removed  to  New  York  in 
1834,  probably  leaving  the  book  with 
the  school  he  had  founded.  The  school 
was  continued  under  the  instructor- 
ship  of  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock  and  of 
Judge  David  Daggett,  and  in  1843 
it  was  formally  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Yale  corporation,  becom- 
ing the  present  Yale  Law  School.  A 
manuscript  title  page  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Edward  C.  Herrick,  the 
librarian  of  Yale  from  1843  to  1858, 
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precedes  the  printed  title.  The  volume 
wants  the  prefatory  leaf,  also  small 
portions  of  the  next  two  leaves,  pages 
1  to  4,  but  only  the  marginal  notes 
on  these  two  are  injured.  The  title- 
page  has  been  supplied,  probably 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  an- 
other copy,  and  is  remarkably  clean 
and  white.  Its  probable  source  will 
be  noted  later.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
stub  and  its  back  edge  is  very  ragged, 
as  if  it  had  been  roughly  torn  from  a 
book.  It  was  originally  larger  than 
the  book  in  which  it  had  been  mount- 
ed, and  its  edges  have  been  clipped  to 
the  size  of  the  other  leaves,  which  is 
10%  by  6%  inches.  Thirty-two  extra 
leaves  are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
printed  book,  portions  of  two  of  which 
have  been  torn  out.  The  first  two  of 
them  (five  pages)  are  a  "  Table."  Then 
come  thirty-three  numbered  pages  of 
manuscript  laws  covering  the  period 
from  May  14,  1674,  to  October  18, 
1691.  Various  accounts  dated  1762, 
1763,  are  found  entered  on  the  succeed- 
ing pages;  and  the  last  five  pages  have 
miscellaneous  Magistrate's  Court 
records,  1701  to  1708.  The  volume 
is  bound  with  a  copy  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Laws,  revision  of  1702.  Numer- 
ous blank  leaves  are  bound  in  at  either 
end  and  between  the  two  books. 
These  have  a  watermark  **  Lewis 
Munn  1801,"  and  the  present  smooth 
calf  binding  was  doubtless  put  on 
about  that  date. 

The  Tower  copy,  now  owned  by  the 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  is 

also  imperfect;  the  first  two  leaves, 

'  title  and  introduction  being  lacking. 


It  contains  no  autographs  and  its 
ownership  previous  to  its  coming  into 
Mr.  Tower's  hands  is  unknown.  Like 
all  of  Mr.  Tower's  books,  this  volume 
has  been  sumptuously  bound  by  the 
Bradstreet  Company  of  New  York. 
The  binding  is  a  peacock  blue  full 
crushed  levant  morocco.  The  exterior 
style  is  Jansenist,  while  the  inside  panel 
has  been  tooled  to  a  delicate  Grolier 
pattern.  A  rich  orange  colored  wa- 
tered silk,  with  a  handsomely  tooled 
border,  has  been  used  for  the  fly- 
leaves. Bom  in  the  ^tate  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1848  and  was  a  resi- 
dent and  successfiil  attorney  of  Phila- 
delphia. About  1850  he  began  the 
collection  of  American  colonial  laws, 
statutes  and  session  acts.  At  his  death 
in  1889  he  left  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  finest  collection  in  the  line  ever 
gathered  by  a  private  collector.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  Mr.  Tower's 
widow,  Mrs.  Amelia  Malvina  Tower, 
presented  the  entire  collection  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  imperfect  copy  now  in  the  Yale 
Law  School  Library  is  the  last  one  to 
be  described.  If  complete  it  would  be 
as  fine  a  copy  as  can  be  imagined.  Its 
leaves  are  as  white,  clean  and  crisp  as 
if  but  just  printed  and  measure  11  3-16 
by  6  5-16  inches.  A  number  of  the 
margins  are  untrimmed.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  now  lacks  the  title,  the  introduc- 
tory leaf,  and  pages  57  to  60.  The 
lower  inner  margins  of  the  first  thirty- 
six  numbered  pages  have  been  mouse 
eaten,  carrying  away  three  catch 
words  and  injuring  one  capital  letter. 
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The  title-page  now  in  the  copy  in  the 
Yale  University  Library  was,  I  doubt 
not,  removed  from  this  copy,  its 
clean,  fresh  appearance  corresponding 
with  the  remaining  leaves,  and  its 
size  ftimishing  additional  evidence. 
There  are  no  marks  on  it  except  the 
date  1673  written  in  ink  at  the  top  of 
page  1  in  a  modem  hand.  It  is  boimd 
in  a  modem  half  sheep  or  calf  binding 
with  black  cloth  sides.  The  book  plate 
that  it  contains  shows  that  it  was 
added  to  the  library  in  1873,  but  the 
source  whence  it  came  is  not  known. 
Twenty-nine  years  had  passed  after 
the  edition  just  described  was  pub- 
lished, when  a  new  revision  was  is- 
sued. This  is  entitled  "Acts  and 
Laws,    Of  His   Majesties  Colony  of 


Connecticut  in  New  England.  Boston. 
Printed  by  Bartholomew  Green,  and 
John  Allen.  1702.*'  This  edition  is 
is  even  of  greater  rarity  than  that  of 
1673.  Only  five  copies  copies  have 
come  to  my  notice.  Two  of  these  are 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  and 
one  in  the  British  Museum.  A  photo- 
zinc  fac-simile  edition  of  this  revision, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  was 
issued  in  1901.  Later  folio  editions 
of  the  Connecticut  statues,  all  of  them 
printed  in  the  state,  were  issued  in  the 
following  years :  1715,  1750,  1754, 
an  edition  of  102  copies,  1769,  1784. 
Copies  of  each  of  these  editions  are  in 
this  society's  library. 

[Read  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.] 
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OF  THE  origin  of  clubs  in  general 
and  of  Book  Clubs  in  particular, 
we  can  come  to  no  definite  conclusion. 

Presumably  man  was  an  associative 
animal  gradually  assuming,  as  time 
wore  on,  the  spirit  of  the  motto 
U  union  c^est  la  force,  hence  the  rise  of 
the  clique,  the  society,  the  association, 
and  in  turn  the  club. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  assurance 
of  the  interest  attached  to  the  associa- 
tion of  bookmen,  at  least  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  beginning,  say, 
with  the  Mermaid  Tavern  of  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher  and 
Greene,  on  through  that  line  of  equally 
famous  resorts  and  hostelries  known 
alike  to  wits  and  politicians,  artists 
and  laymen,  and  to  bookish  men. 

Swift  and  the  Scriblerus  Club,  Wal- 
pole  and  the  Kit-Kat,— and  with  what 
pleasure  we  recall  BoswelPs  numerous 
references  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua, 
Burke,  and  Goldsmith  at  the  **Gar. 
rick."  Glancing  back  a  trifle  we  might 
almost  include  White's  CoflFee  House, 
and  Will's,  where  Dryden  and  Addi- 
son, Pope  and  Steele  were  lights  of 


celebrity  during  the  reign  of  Anne. 

Turning  westward  toward  the  new 
world  for  appearances  of  a  movement 
of  similar  origin,  we  find  the  first 
establishment  of  the  literary  societies 
or  book  clubs  in  America.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  while  a  printer  in  Philadel- 
phia, founded  in  1726  an  association 
composed  of  a  very  limited  number 
and  termed  **The  Junto."  Twelve 
years  later,  Connecticut  stood  forth 
with  its  "Society  of  Hartford  Wits" 
(1738).  The  **Drone  Club,"  of  which 
William  Dunlap^  Brockden  Brown 
and  others  were  members,  began 
its  meetings  in  1792.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  produced  the  Anthology  Club 
in  1805,  having  William  Emerson, 
the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo,  as  one 
of  its  charter  members.  Looking  far- 
ther south,  we  find  the  Delphians  at 
Baltimore  in  1820;  and  thereafter  a 
series  of  associations  and  societies,  all 
of  more  or  less  bookish  interest  and 
literary  ideals,  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  ''The  Club  of  Odd  Sticks" 
(1881);  ''The  Grolier  Club"  (1885); 
and   "The   Club   of  Odd   Volumes" 
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(1886).  These  as  a  prelude  bring  us 
lastly  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
''The  Rowfant  Club,"  of  Cleveland. 

On  the  evening  of  February  23, 
1892,  a  meeting  eflFecting  a  temporary 
organization  was  held  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel,  there  being  present 
about  twenty  lovers  of  books  and 
literature. 

With  its  object,  **  primarily,  the 
critical  study  of  books  in  their  various 
capacities  to  please  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  secondarily,  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  privately  printed 
editions  of  books  for  its  members," 
the  club  thus  formally  launched  itself 
into  the  ever-widening  yet  continually 
narrowing  field  of  deluxe  productions 
in  limited  issues.  The  first  important 
and,  we  may  say,  serious  business  of 
the  associated  spirits  after  feeling 
assured  of  their  strength  and  num- 
bers, was  the  selection  of  a  name  suit- 
able as  well  as  appropriate. 

To  this  end  the  name  of  Gopher  (or 
ground-hog)  Club  was  mooted  re- 
ferring to  the  meeting  day  (Candle- 
mas) which  is  synchronous  with  the 
legendary  appearance  of  this  nimble 
creature.  Among  the  suggestions, 
however,  was  that  of  the  Rowfant, 
after  Frederick  Locker-Lampson's 
home  in  Sussex,  England.  This  title 
being  finally  chosen,  the  selection  of 
officers  from  its  charter  members  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Charles  Cutler 
Covert,  President;  Charles  William 
Burrows,  Vice-President;  Paul  Lem- 
perly,  Secretary  and  Librarian;  Al- 
bert Lee  Withington,  Treasurer. 
Rooms  in  the  Case  Building,  adjoin- 


ing those  then  occupied  by  the  Case 
Library,  were  secured  and  informally 
dedicated  on  the  evening  of  March  23, 
1892.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Club,  all  of  interest 
and  the  majority  of  considerable 
value,  as  items  appealing  to  the  col- 
lector as  well  as  the  student. 

Rare  good  judgment  has  in  nearly 
every  instance  attended  the  selection 
of  the  materials  for  publication,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
binding,  in  some  particulars  rather 
crude,  the  results  may  be  looked  upon 
as  excellent.  Commercially  the  books 
are  successes,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  sales  which  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  both  publicly  and  at  the 
Club  auctions.  Each  volume  seems  to 
enhance  its  predecessor's  worth  and 
in  itself  show  more  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct, due  to  the  carefiil  discrimination 
of  its  fostering  originators. 

In  its  first  publication,  A  Code  of 
Regulations,  there  is  a  foreword  in 
which  some  things  of  interest  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Club  are 
readably  set  forth.  A  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, officers,  etc.,  is  also  given,  and 
the  brochure  is  beautifully  and  taste- 
fully printed  at  the  Riverside  Press  by 
John  Wilson  and  Son,  done  in  black 
with  rubricated  title-page  and  red  line 
borders. 

The  beauty  of  the  second  publica- 
tion is  greatly  augmented  by  a  de- 
lightful title-page  and  vignettes  de- 
signed by  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  with  a 
portrait  engraved  by  T.  Kelly  from  a 
painting  by  Rodgers,  of  Joseph  Rod- 
man  Drake.    The  subject  matter  is 
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formed  by  Drake's  Culprit  Fay^  to- 
gether with  eighteen  other  of  his 
poems,  including  the  one  which  in- 
vokes Halleck*s  genius,  and  the  ode 
To  the  American  Flag  ^hich  Dvorak 
has  set  to  music. 

The  third  issue  of  the  Club  is  en- 
titled Some  Remarks  Concerning  Mr. 
Long&llow's  **  Excelsior,^*  by  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Rowfant  Club  [F.  A.  Bil- 
liard], and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  in  every  respect  issued  thus  far. 
The  author  in  the  sub-title  speaks  of 
his  production  as  "an  eflFort  to  lift  the 
veneer  from  this  famous  piece  of  New 
England  fiimiture,  and  expose  to  a 
hoodwinked  public  the  cheap  material 
of  which  it  is  made.'*  From  a  literary 
standpoint  the  piece  is  excellently  well 
done.  As  a  satire  it  leads  in  its  par- 
ticular field,  and  is  now  sought  for 
possibly  more  than  any  other  skit  of 
a  like  character,  especially  anything 
done  by  private  individuals  and 
offered  at  public  sale.  At  public  auc- 
tion it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $52.00, 
and  at  private  sale  and  club  auction 
$70.00  and  $100.00  have  not  been 
considered  too  much  to  pay  for  one  of 
the  sixty-nine  copies. 

The  year  1894  saw  the  publication 
of  volume  four  from  the  Club,  entitled 
A  Bibliography  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  With  an  Outline  of  His  Life, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  It  contains  a  chro- 
nology of  the  naturalist-poet ;  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Dial;  contributions 
to  other  magazines ;  works ;  order  of 
publication;  contents  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  editions ;    reviews,  criti- 


cisms, etc.,  and  posthumous  books 
and  papers,  the  entire  work  forming 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  care- 
ftilly  arranged  bio-bibliographical 
pieces  imaginable. 

Volume  five  has  the  distinction  of 
having  since  been  reprinted  by  Dr. 
NicoU  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  is  Landor's 
Letter  to  Emerson,  also  with  editorial 
and  introductory  note  by  Dr.  Jones. 
This,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  bits  of  Emerson- 
iana,  having  been  published  by  E. 
WiUiams  in  1856,  at  Bath,  England. 
Biographers  of  Lander  either  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise  make  no  men- 
tion of  it  and,  although  Foster  re- 
printed a  portion,  it  has  never  yet 
been  included  in  any  collected  edition 
of  the  author's  writings. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  and  the  interest  which 
is  attached  to  it  make  an  interesting 
story.  It  was  written  by  Landor 
after  reading  English  Traits.  In  this 
volume  Emerson  describes  Landor  as 
the  typical  Englishman.  He  had 
gathered  much  of  his  material  during 
his  visit  to  the  latter  at  his  Villa 
Gherardesca  in  Fiesole,  twenty-three 
years  before.  Some  doubt  existed  in 
the  mind  of  Landor  that  Emerson 
could  have  retained,  through  the  help 
of  an  unaided  memory,  the  minuteness 
of  detail  with  which  the  former  guest 
recorded  his  facts  concerning  his  host 
of  years  before.    Hence  the  Letter. 

The  London  Athenaeum  in  review- 
ing it  said,  **It  has  the  pungency,  the 
hyssop,  and  the  strength  of  his  best 
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writing  in  his  best  time."  Not  in- 
tended for  posterity,  the  slight  piece 
contains,  however,  all  the  individual- 
ity and  direct  force  of  which  the  great 
Englishman  was  at  all  times  capable. 
To  W.  T.  Newton  of  Boston,  Mass., 
belonged  the  copy  from  which  the 
Rowfant  edition  was  reprinted.  Be- 
side the  interesting  introduction  and 


published  and  a  few  written  specially 
for  it  by  Frederick  Locker-Lampson, 
there  is,  aside  from  these,  a  poem  To 
Frederick  Locker  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  never  before  published. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author  by  Du  Maurier  and  the  title- 
page,  head  and  tail  piece  were  designed 
by  Garrett.    In  most  respects  a  beau- 


the  Letter^  the  London  Athenaeum's 
notice  and  Emerson's  paper  on  Lan- 
dor  from  the  Dial  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  262, 
Oct.,  1841)  are  included, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
(the  sixth)  is  Rowiant  Rhymes  by 
Frederick  Locker,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Austin  Dobson.  Made  up  of 
twenty  poems,  some  heretofore   un- 


tiful  volume,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  work  throughout  is  printed  in 
italics. 

During  the  interval  between  the  pub- 
lication of  Rowfant  Rhymes  and  the 
eighth  issue  by  the  Club,  a  book-plate 
designed  by  Will  H.  Low  and  repro- 
duced in  colors  by  Bierstadt  was 
adopted.  To  those  who  admire  color- 
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work  in  book-plates  this  would  most 
surely  appeal. 

In  the  Code  of  Regulations  printed 
during  1896,  the  candlestick,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Club,  is  beautifully  set 
forth.  The  title-page  and  twenty- 
eight  initial  letters  for  this  volume 
were  designed  bySindelar.  The  blend- 
ing of  the  above  mentioned  emblems 
(many  of  which  are  curious  and  taken 
from  actual  specimens  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club),  and  of  the  Book  and 
Gopher,  form  an  original  and  striking 
page  border.  This  is  repeated  in  gold 
on  the  red  cloth  cover. 

These  candlesticks,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention,  form  a  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Club.  Each  member  must 
own  one  which  shall  in  itself  be  dis- 
tinctive and,  if  possible,  a  worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  collection,  among  which 
are  many  unique  and  elaborate  speci- 
mens. They  are  used  on  special  occa- 
sions, particularly  that  of  Candlemas, 
the  Club's  birthday.  The  number 
possessed  by  the  Club  is  presumably 
the  same  as  the  number  of  members, 
although  should  a  member  withdraw 
his  candlestick  is  usually  allowed  to 
remain  among  its  fellows. 

The  inclusion  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's  Lectures  on  English  Poets, 
as  the  ninth  publication  of  the  Club, 
brings  together  for  the  first  time  in 
book  form  the  twelve  addresses  de- 
livered by  Lowell  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, in  1855,  which  won  for  him 
the  Chair  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literature  at  Harvard.  Of  these  ad- 
dresses his  Uterary  executor  wrote — 
"His  power  of  critical  application  and 


reflexion  were  displayed  to  advantage 
in  these  lectures.  No  such  discourses 
had  then  been  heard  in  America.  They 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  as 
critic,  scholar  and  poet."  Lowell, 
however,  thought  differently,  sa3ring 
that  they  were  hurriedly  written  and 
needed  greatly  the  revisor's  hand  and 
the  critic's  eye.  Originally  reported  in 
the  Boston  Advertiser  of  the  day,  they 
were  preserved  by  an  enthusiast  and 
long  kept  in  a  scrap-book,  which  in 
due  time  became  the  property  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  From  this 
source  the  book  of  the  Rowfant  Club 
was  edited  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  although 
in  his  introduction  this  gentleman 
says,  "The  only  attempt  at  'editing' 
has  been  as  far  as  possible  to  repro- 
duce the  reporter's  copy."  Through- 
out the  text  the  possible  oversight  of 
the  proofreader,  or  a  compositor's 
error  has  been  adjusted  and  even  this 
in  some  instances  is  conjectural.  The 
volume  is  printed  on  American  hand- 
made paper,  uniform  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance with  the  large-paper  edition 
of  the  "Riverside"  Lowell. 

A  beautifully  made  book,  in  its  slip 
case,  is  number  ten  of  the  Club  publi- 
cations. It  is  The  Autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Liberty  Emery  Holden,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club.  This  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  the  second  volume 
printed  at  the  Marion  Press  and  was 
done  on  an  old  hand-press,  entirely  in 
two  page  forms,  from  January  to  July, 
1898.  Many  rare  and  exceedingly 
valuable  portraits  of  Franklin  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  other  plates. 
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Volume  elcren  deals  with  the  Pncldc 
Club^  in  a  handsome  book  also  printed 
at  the  Marion  Press.  A  portrait  of 
Ptickle,  signed  by  Johnson,  is  an  ex- 
cellent frontispiece^  and  the  facsimile 
title-pages  throughont,  together  with 
the  fttU  page  plates  of  bindings,  etc., 
are  well  printed.  The  only  fieatttre 
which  evokes  criticism  is  the  binding, 
which  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  interior,  being  of  plain  green  cloth 
and  giving  a  very  unworthy  appear- 
ance to  what  is  otherwise  a  delightful 
book.  Mr.  George  W.  Kohfanetz,  a 
member,  is  reputed  to  have  in  his  pos- 
Btnmon  the  most  complete  collection 
of  **  Puckle  "  books  in  the  world. 

Number  twelve,  chronologically,  is 
the  first  series  of  Rowfantia.  This 
title  refers  to  papers  read  by  members 
of  the  Club.  The  first  series  has  the 
following  caption,  A  Translation  oi 
Charles  Nodiei^s  Story  of  the  Biblio- 
maniac, with  a  foreword  concerning 
the  Author,  by  Frank  H.  Ginn.  It  was 
read  l)efore  the  Club  on  November  21, 
1 896.  The  brochure  is  neatly  printed, 
with  decorated  title-page,  and  is  in 
dark  blue  wrappers. 

Probably  the  least  interesting,  and 
Burcly  the  poorest  made  of  all  the 
Club  books,  is  number  thirteen.  Ar- 
temufl  Ward  as  a  resident  of  Cleve- 
land surely  deserves  to  have  his  name 
in  some  way  asscxriated  with  its  an- 
nals, but  his  letters,  such  as  they  were, 
would  hardly  be  considered  as  appro- 
priate for  the  publication,  generally 
Hixraking,  of  a  book  club.  Several  of 
these,  however,  to  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
written  during  1858-1861,  have  been 


collected  and  printed  in  a  Tofanne.  the 
format  of  which  is  in  no  way  attrac- 
tive. The  interest  in  the  work,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  considerable, 
as  the  public  sale  has  recorded. 

The  second  number  of  Rowfantia^ 
here  included  as  number  fourteen,  is 
called  SomeAmtricaD  Songs  and  their 
Writers^  read  at  the  Club,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1901,  by  Charles  Asa  Post. 
Its  makeup  is  similar  to  the  Xodier 
above  noted,  and  it  is  a  skilfully  writ- 
ten woriL.  The  third  series  and  thus  £ar 
the  last  (Number  fifteen)  contains  two 
important  articles.  One  of  particular 
interest,  by  the  present  librarian  of  the 
Club,  Mr.  Edward  Hooker  Harvey,  is 
entitled  Notes  on  the  Li&  of  John 
Baskerville,  an  Eighteenth  Century 
Printer.  Mr.  Harvey's  work  shows 
research  and  learning  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  one  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  period  and  of  books  and  men  of 
the  time.  The  second  portion  of  the 
number  is  The  Plantin  Aloretus  Mu- 
seum by  Frank  Howard  Neff,  which 
deals  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
way  with  a  subject  about  which  little 
is  known. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important' 
work  attempted  and  successfully  car- 
ried out  is  the  reprint  of  the  **Dial "  in 
its  sixteen  numbers,  which  has  been 
done  from  type  especially  cast,  by 
Lewis  Buddy  at  the  Kirgate  Press. 
Typographically  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  piece  of  work  thus  far  accom- 
plished. The  title  page,  aside  from  the 
original  form  of  the  covers,  reads  as 
follows — The  Dial.  Reprinted  in  Num- 
bers for  the  Rowfant  Club,   with  a 
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Supplemental  Volume,  prepared  by 
George  Willis  Cooke.  The  "supple- 
mental volume"  as  mentioned,  is 
termed  An  Historical  and  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  to  Accompany  **Tbe 
Dialy^^  as  Reprinted  in  Numbers  for  the 
Rowfant  Club  [by]  George  Willis 
Cooke :  Two  volumes.  The  work  is 
finely  printed,  and  bound  in  vellum 
boards.  Definitive  is  the  proper  word 
to  use  in  connection  with  these  last 
two  mentioned  ventures,  and  the  Club 
is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  its 
choice  of  material,  but  on  its  skill  in 
publishing  the  same. 

The  last  volume  to  make  its  appear- 
ance is  a  notable  work  by  Mr.  Eck- 
stein Case  entitled  Notes  on  the  Origin  ' 
and  History  of  the  Ark.  Its  title  being 
somewhat  ambiguous  to  an  outsider, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  work 
refers  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
predecessor  of  The  Ro\v^ant  Club.  It 
denoted  the  meeting  place  of  a  select 
coterie,  not  strictly  literary,  indeed 
more  social  than  otherwise,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  its  field  in  Cleveland. 
The  volume  is  a  quarto,  printed  on  a 
heavy  deckle  edge  paper  and  bound  in 
half  morocco,  showing  itself  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  Numerous  portraits 
and  facsimiles  are  included. 

The  Club  has  in  press  a  volume  to 
be  entitled  Hawthorne  Reading;  an 
essay  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  to  be 
printed  in  an  edition  of  140  copies, 
with  a  hitherto  unpublished  portrait 
of  Nathaniel  Havrthome,  drawn  from 
life  by  his  daughter  Una,  during  the 
sixties.  While  this  portrait  is  strictly 
the  work  of  an  amateur,  it  will  be  wel- 


comed by  aU  Hawthorne  collectors, 
and  will  no  doubt  take  its  place  as  a 
valuable  contribution. 

There  is  also  to  be  published,  at  a 
later  date,  a  compilation,  by  Robert 
F.  Roden,  of  the  prices  brought  by 
publications  of  book  clubs  through- 
out the  country,  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  This  is  to  be  done  at  the  Mar- 
ion Press  and  wnll  fill  a  want  which 
has  for  a  long  time  been  felt  by  all 
who  have  taken  interest  in  such  items. 
The  work  is  not  yet  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  give  complete  details. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Club's 
existence,  its  former  Vice-President, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Burrows,  read  at  one  of  the 
meetings  an  interesting  paper  on 
Bookbindings,  a  vital  subject  and  one 
which  should  yet  be  included  in  the 
Club's  publications. 

Occasional  exhibitions  are  held  at 
the  Club's  rooms,  all  of  a  nature  to 
attract  bibliophiles  and  lovers  of  the 
aesthetic  in  art  and  literature,  ex- 
amples of  printing  and  illustrating 
being  generally  in  evidence.  One  of 
the  foremost  of  these  was  the  display 
of  limited  editions,  during  November, 
1894.  In  December  of  the  same  3^ear 
was  held  **An  Exhibition  of  English 
and  American  Books,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  first  editions  of  Mod- 
em Authors."  Specimens  from  many 
private  presses  were  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  notable  exhibits 
was  that  of  the  fine  collection  of  val- 
entines owned  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Baer 
of  the  Club.  In  many  details  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Shortly  after 
this,  Mr.  Kohlmetz's  Puckle  Club  pub- 
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fications  were  seen,  and  this  event 
caused  quite  a  furore  in  Cleveland's 
literary  circles.  Numerous  other  valu- 
able  exhibitions  have  been  held,  not- 
ably that  in  October,  1896,  of  Walton- 
iana  owned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Sherwin,  and 
the  showing  of  American  book  club 
books  during  April,  1897. 

The  present  situation  of  the  Club  is 
at  766  Prospect  street,  in  what  was 
known  of  old  as  the  Ackley  mansion, 
and  it  is  an  ideal  situation,  which  after 
purchase  was  refitted  into  a  luxurious 
home.  From  the  Club's  first  domicile, 
a  removal  took  place  in   1893   to 


larger  quarters  at  255  Erie  street, 
where  it  remained  for  a  period  of 
three  years  before  its  present  quarters 
were  acquired. 

Its  officers  at  the  present  writing 
are:  W.  H.  Gaylord,  President;  Am- 
brose Swazey,  Vice-President;  F.  H. 
Neff,  Secretary;  George O.Lamprecht, 
Treasurer;  and  Edward  Hooker  Har- 
vey, Librarian. 

The  club  has  before  it  a  most  hope- 
ful and  bright  future  and  its  success 
thus  far  in  what  it  has  undertaken 
speaks  highly  for  the  ability  and  in- 
terest shown  by  the  members. 


A  Charactbr  op  the  Provincb  op  Maryland. 
By  Geor^  Alsop.  Reprinted  from  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  1666.  With  Introduction 
and  notes  by  Newton  D.  Mereness,  Ph.  D. 
Cleveland.  The  Burrows  Brothers  Com- 
pany.   1902. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  tide  was 
setting  strongly  away  from  the  Old 
World,  a  young  English  Royalist, 
George  Alsop,  finding  the  world 
"in  a  heap  of  troubles  and  con- 
fusion,"  escaped  it  by  sailing  away 
to  Maryland.  In  the  New  World 
he  found  freedom,  though  indentured 
for  four  years  as  servant  to  a  colonist. 
During  an  illness  following  close  on 
the  fulfillment  of  his  term  of  service, 
he  wrote  a  part  of  a  description  of  the 
country,  and  when  recovered  he  re- 
turned to  England,  wb^re  bi§  book 
was  finished  and  pgji^Ji^Jie^/  There- 
after, nothing  n^Qjr^  is  known  of 
George  Alsop^  aged  twenty-eight. 

His  Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland  seems  to  have  been  written 
to  order  and  published  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  attractions  offered  the 
settler  in  Maryland.  It  is  a  queer 
compound  of  fact  and  fiction,  and  to 
the  historian  is  valuable  only  when 
its  statements  corroborate  those  of 
more  dependable  narrators.     Never- 


theless the  seventeenth  century  flavor 
of  the  relation  is  interesting.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  accounts  of  early 
Mary-Land  published  in  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  colony.  To  Alsop, 
Mary-Land  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  the  indented  ser- 
vant there  is  in  much  more  fortunate 
circumstances  than  the  London  ap- 
prentice. His  Indians  are  unique — 
seven  feet  tall,  every  man  of  them. 
"  Their  skins  are  naturally  white,  but 
altered  from  their  originals  by  the 
several  dyings  of  Roots  and  Barks, 
that  they  prepare  and  make  useful  to 
metamorphize  their  hydes  into  a  dark 
Cinamon  Brown.*' 

The  original  publication  of  this 
book  was  a  volume  of  small  size  and 
tj'pe,  printed  in  London  by  T.  J.  for 
Peter  Bring,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Poultrey,  1666.  Not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  perfect  copies  of  this  orig- 
inal edition  remain  in  this  country. 
From  that  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  are  reproduced  the  title-page, 
a  **Land-Skip  of  the  Province  of  Mary 
Land,"  drawn  by  Alsop's  hand,  and  a 
portrait  ot  that  personage  with  laud- 
atory verses  inscribed  by  a  friend.  The 
text  is  reprinted  from  the  Lenox  copy. 
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Two  reprints  in  limited  editions 
have  previously  been  made,  that  by 
Gowans  in  1869,  and  one  by  the 
Maryland  Publication  Societ3'',  (Fund 
Publication,  No.  15),  in  1880.  The 
present  reprint  is  uniform  with  the 
three  previous  **B.  B."  reprints,  in  a 
good  plain  format,  clear  type  and 
good  press-work.  The  only  addition 
wc  could  wish  made  to  the  quiet  oct- 
avos is  a  paper  label  on  the  back. 
The  row  on  our  shelves  begins  to 
show  the  unidentifiable  sameness  of 
the  proverbial  peas  in  a  pod. 

Later  Lyrics  by  John  B.  Tabb.  John  Lane,  at 
the  Bodley  Head.  London  and  New  V^ork. 
MCMII. 

Father  Tabb*s  small  books  of  verse 
come  infrequently.  When  they  come 
they  are  of  the  briefest.  But  the  brief- 
ness and  infrequency  perhaps  enhance 
the  value  of  the  little  strings  of  opals, 
some  thought  of  beauty,  sad,  pleas- 
ant or  joyiul,  concentering  in  each. 
Nature,  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  love 
of  books  find  expression  in  diminutive 
and  polished  form. 

To  the  bookman,  these  verses  on 
**Poe's  Critics''  will  appeal. 

A  certain  tyrant  to  disgrace 

The  more  a  rebel's  resting  place, 

Compelled  the  people  every  one 

To  hurl,  in  passing  there,  a  stone ; 

Which  done,  the  rugged  pile  became 
A  sepulchre  to  keep  the  name. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Edgar  Poe ; 

Each  passing  critic  has  his  throw, 
Nor  sees,  defeating  his  intent, 
How  lofty  grows  the  monument. 

Memoribs  of  Vailima.  By  Isobel  Strong  and 
Loyd  Osbourne.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
N.  Y.     1902. 

The  unusual  Kfe  led  by  Robert  Louis 


Stevenson  and  his  unusual  family  in 
such  an  unusual  place  to  live  as  a 
South  Sea  island,  will  long  continue 
to  interest  many  people  as  much  as 
do  his  writings.  This  latest  descrip- 
tive volume  adds  only  details  to  the 
accounts  of  previous  writers,  but  the 
details  are  worth  adding,  and  the 
Stevenson  collection  is  incomplete 
without  it.  There  are  bits  of  Steven- 
son verse  scattered  though  it  (not 
often  of  his  best);  and  Mrs.  Strong 
had  a  praiseworthy  habit  of  keeping 
a  journal,  from  which  she  has  selected 
a  chapter  of  "Vailima  Table-Talk,*' 
which,  while  not  all  **  table-talk,**  pre- 
serves some  of  Stevenson*s  conversa- 
tions and  opinions,  and  deepens  our 
respect  for  the  man's  strength  and 
geniality. 

His  influence  over  the  Samoan  na- 
tives is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Osbourne 
in  a  chapter  on  **Mr.  Stevenson's 
Home  Life  at  Vailima."  His  inter- 
course with  the  lovable  but  childish 
Samoans  was  characterized  by  a  sym- 
pathy, tact,  strength,  and  intelligence 
that  made  his  personal  influence  as 
valuable  to  Samoa  as  his  written 
works  are  to  the  EngHsh  reading 
world. 

The  last  chapter,  on  **  Samoan 
Songs,"  tells  of  the  custom  of  the 
natives  of  improvising  a  song  to  fit 
every  occasion  and  every  person,  and 
closes  with  a  song  that  is  sung  by 
them  at  Stevenson's  grave  as  they 
decorate  it  each  year. 

Alas  for  Tusitala,  who  rests  in  the  forest ! 
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Octaves  in  an  Oxford  Garden.    Oy 

Upson.    Lettered  by  Margarcthe  E.  Heisser. 

This  is  all  that  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  book  that  lies  before  us ; 
but  a  colophon  at  the  end,  signed  by 
the  publisher,  adds  the  information 
that  **This  book  was  lettered  and 
decorated  by  Margarethe  E.  Heisser 
for  Edmund  D.  Brooks,  Bookseller  & 
Publisher,  who  issues  it  at  his  shop  in 
Minneapolis,  in  the  month  of  October 
MCMII.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  were  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  and  twenty-five  copies  on  Japan 
paper.  Printed  for  the  publisher  hy 
Hahn  &  Harmon  at  their  press  in 
Minneapolis." 

The  volume  is  a  quarto,  bound  in 
paper  boards  covered  with  Japanese 
wood  tissue,  a  pleasing  but  unpracti- 
cal covering,  since  it  breaks  at  the 
edges  and  folds.  A  few  Japan  copies 
have  been  hand-illuminated  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco,  but  such 
do  not  fall  to  the  most  fortunate  re- 
viewer. 

The  subject-matter  is  a  series  of 
thirty  eight-line  stanzas — octaves — 
forming  a  whole  connected,  as  are  the 
movements  of  a  suite,  yet  broken  into 
poems  of  from  one  to  eight  stanzas. 
The  verse  is  flowing  and  graceful,  the 
style  pleasant  and  thoughthal. 

The  text  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary, 
being  what  one  might  call  a  printed 
manuscript.  Type  is  nowhere  used. 
Each  page  is  lettered,  in  a  somewhat 
mediaeval  style,  but  with  a  fine  broad 
margin  of  Ruisdael  paper  that  would 
have  seemed  a  sinfiil  waste   to   the 


mediaeval  scribe.     The  printing  has 
been  done  from  engraved  plates. 
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TITLE-PAGE,  REDUCED  ONE-HALF. 

The  title-page  has  dropped  all  the 
formalities  of  imprint,  having  more 
the  flavor  of  a  poster  than  a  title-page. 
The  decorative  picture  which  is  its 
largest  feature  is  an  altogether  charm- 
ing pen  drawing.  The  lettering  is 
well  arranged  and  legible,  except  the 
decorator's  name,  which  is  made 
almost  indecipherable,  presumably 
through  modesty.  A  plate  of  illustra- 
tion and  the  page  of  contents  also 
have  fine  decorative  qualities. 

The  text  of  the  verses  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory, though  the  "lower  case" 
letters  are  clear,  well-proportioned 
and  readable.    The  large  initial  capi- 
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tals  are  well  designed,  but  the  capitals 
in  the  body  stand  each  in  a  block  of 
overgrown  stipple  background  that 
entirely  blurs  the  well-formed  capitals. 
The  eye  must  be  re-focused  at  every 
occurrence  of  a  "muddy"  capital  in 
the  clear  black-and-white  page,  and 
the  eflfect  is  jolting  to  the  mind  and  ir- 
ritating to  the  eye.  In  this,  and  in 
such  word  dividing  as  sq-uadrons, 
pha-ntasy,  hid-es,  Miss  Heisser  does 
injustice  to  the  poems  on  which  she 
has  in  other  ways  lavished  much  ar- 
tistic taste  and  skill. 

The  printer's  share  in  the  work  is 
well  done.  Press-work  and  ink  are 
excellent,,  and  with  its  broad  pages 
and  decorative  text,  it  is  a  handsome 
volume,  despite  the  strictures  it  must 
call  forth.  Only  a  book  of  leisurely 
verse  would  lend  itself  to  such  treat- 
ment in  this  day  of  perfected  typo- 
graphy, but  as  a  departure  from  the 
printed  book  it  is  a  successful  effort, 
and  very  creditable  to  a  town  of 
whose  book-making  we  have  seen 
little. 

Rbport  op  thb  Librarian  op  Congrbss  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1902.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1902. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  succeeds  in 
making  his  reports  to  Congress  read- 
able and  interesting  to  the  public  as 
to  the  men  who  vote  the  appropria- 
tions that  make  possible  the  carrying 
out  of  his  excellent  plans.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  work  in  each  department 
is  sketched  in  the  main  report  without 
wearisome  statistics,  while  the  special 
reports  in  the  appendix  cover  the  de- 
tails thoroughly. 


The  latter  half  of  the  volume  con- 
tains an  admirable  Bibliography  of 
Cooperative  Cataloguing,  a  most 
timely  subject,  in  connection  with  the 
elaborate  scheme  which  is  being  car- 
ried out  so  successfully,  for  providing 
printed  duplicates  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalogue  cards  to  other 
libraries.  This  method  oi  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  duplicate  work,  which  every  library 
has  had  to  do  independently,  is  already 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  over  two 
hundred  libraries. 

Beside  providing  these  cards  as 
ordered  by  libraries  for  use  in  their 
own  catalogues,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  established  twenty-five  cat- 
alogues  of  its  own  collection  at  as 
many  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  To  these  libraries  are 
sent  all  cards  as  printed,  and  the  bib- 
liographer or  student  can  go  the  de- 
pository library  of  his  own  town  and 
consult  there  the  catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  so  rounding  out 
his  bibliography  or  perhaps  saving 
himself  a  correspondence  or  a  trip  to 
Washington.  Cards  have  been  printed 
for  all  books  copyrighted  since  June, 
1898,  and,  since  Januarj^  1901  for 
all  accessions,  American  or  foreign. 
Ninety  thousand  cards  have  already 
been  sent  to  each  depository,  and  they 
will  continue  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant bibliographical  undertakings 
which  make  the  Library  of  Congress 
really  a  National  Library. 

The  Bibliography  of  Cooperative 
Cataloguing  has   been   compiled   by 
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Messrs.  Forstein  Jahr,  A.J.  Storm  and 
T.  W.  Koch.  It  covers  books,  cata- 
logues, magazines,  reports  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  government  pub- 
lications and  pamphlets  in  English 
and  foreign  languages.  It  is  arranged 
chronologically,  from  1850,  when  the 
literature  of  the  subject  practically 
began,  to  1902.  A  historical  sketch 
of  the  movement  toward  co-operative 
cataloguing  and  international  biblio- 
graphy   precedes    the    bibliography 


proper,  which  is  followed  by  a  fall 
alphabetical  index.  The  bibliography 
contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
entries,  each  fall  and  intelligently  an- 
notated, a  digest  being  given  of  the 
important  books  and  papers,  with 
reference  to  reprints,  reviews,  or  dis- 
cussions of  them  to  be  found  in  other 
sources.  The  bibliography  is  well 
arranged,  apparently  accurate  and 
exhaustive,  and  an  important  contri- 
bution to  bibliographical  literature. 
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ATHENAEUM. 

The  issue  for  Jan.  24th  contains  a  list,  fur- 
nished by  William  Jaggard,  of  the  issues  of  the 
Jagffard  Press  from  15d4  to  1627.  Sidney  Lee, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  facsimile  of  the 
Shakespere  first  folio,  points  out  that  only  two 
of  the  ornamental  blocks  which  Jag^gard  used 
in  the  Folio  have  never  been  found  in  others  of 
his  works.  Enthusiasts  are  now  searching 
their  Jaggard  imprints  in  search  of  these. 

In  the  issues  for  December  27  and  January  10, 
J.  H.  Slater  gives  a  summary  of  the  Book  Sales 
of  1902  in  England.  January  10.  Frederick  S. 
Boas  writes  of  his  discovery  of  the  original 
sources  of  George  Chapman's  Revenge  ofBussjr 
ffAmboia  and  Tragedie  of  .Charles^  Duke  oi 
Byron. 

ATLANTIC. 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  contributes  an  essay  on 
Charle»  Dickens  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  which  is 
a  study  ot  his  literary  style.  She  thinks  this 
side  of'^his  ^eatness  as  a  writer  has  been  slight- 
ed, and  |>omts  out  by  many  examples  his  care- 
ful selection  of  the  word  or  phrase  that  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  siffht  or  sound  or  brings  out  a 

auaint  turn  of  tnought.     He  laughs  at  the 
ribbonesque  English  which  made  strained  ver- 


bositv  the  manner  of  the  day,  and  chose  his 
words  to  form  the  picture  he  desired  to  paint 
in  his  reader's  mind.  His  grammatical  con- 
struction was  far  more  correct  than  that  of 
Thackeray. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

George  Saintsbury  describes  the  original  ed- 
ition of  Tbeophila,  1652,  by  Ed  ward  Benlo  wes, 
of  Hudibrastic  fame.  There  is  much  divergance 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  folio,  different  copies 
seeming  to  have  been  variouslv  supplied  with 
plates  and  decorations.  A  collation  is  jg;iven, 
with  descriptions  of  the  plates  found  m  the 
copv  collated. 

w.  M.  Rossetti's  Bibliography  of  his  brother 
Dante  is  continued. 

BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE. 

The  department  of  literature  of  this  new  mag- 
azine  contains  a  paper  by  Andrew  Lang  on  the 
novels  of  Dickens.  There  are  also  three  unusual 
portraits  of  Dickens,  a  caricature  by  "Spy," 
in  colors,  and  several  sketches ;  with  facsimiles 
of  a  Pickwick  cover  with  Dickens's  autograph, 
the  last  check  signed  bv  him,  and  the  bill  of  a 
play  produced  before  the  Queen  under  his  direc- 
tion. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  references  are  to  the  January  number. 
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CBNTURY. 

The  Poc-Chivers  Papers,  by  Professor  Geor^ 
B.  Woodberry,  is  an  account  of  the  friendship 
between  Poe  and  Dr.  Thomas  HoUey  Chi  vers,, 
himself  a  poet  and  in  some  degree  an  imitator, 
perhaps,  of  Poe.  Dr.  Chivers's  letters  to  Poe 
were  in  some  part  printed  bj  Griswold  and 
recently  bv  Harrison.  Poe's  side  of  the  corres- 
pondence has  recently  been  found,  and  Profes- 
sor Woodberry  presents  the  entire  correspon- 
dence, with  connecting  narrative  and  explana- 
tion. 

CBNTRALBLATT  FUER  BIBLIOTHBKS- 
WBSBN. 

Karl  Kochendoerffer  contributes  to  the  De- 
cember issue  eleven  pages  of  supplemental  mat- 
ter to  a  former  article  on  the  European  book 
trade  and  the  depositing  of  sample  copies  as 
required  by  law. 

" The  Barly  Days  of  Music  Printing"  is  the 
title  ofan  eleven  page  article  b^  Carl  Wendel. 
The  progress  of  the  art  is  reviewed  from  An- 
ton Schmid's  early  work  to  that  of  Riemann 
and  Mantuani. 

Von  Falk  has  an  article  on  Peter  Schoeffer's 
book  called  "Entrance  to  Heaven."  Three 
copies  of  this  work  are  now  known,  those  in 
Leipzig,  Muhich  and  Darmstadt.  It  consists  of 
115  pages  printed  on  one  side  only,  in  ouarto 
form,  29-30  lines  to  the  page,  type  ana  lines 
very  irregular.  The  crude  technique  indicates 
that  the  work  antedated  the  Grammatica  of 
1468.  No  date,  locality,  or  printer's  name  is 
published  in  the  work.  There  arc  probably 
other  copies  of  the  book  extant  besides  the 
three  mentioned. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Leonard  \V.  Lillington  has  a  paper  on  The 
Brontes  and  Their  Books,  illustrated  with  an 
unusual  portrait  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  manuscript  magazine  which  she 
printed  by  hand  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
views  of  the  Bronte  Society's  Museum  at  Ha- 
worth.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  first 
publication  of  each  ot  the  three  sisters'  books 
are  given,  with  interesting  details. 

Moberlv  Phillips  contributes  Part  I  of  Bank 
Note  Collecting.  He  has  a  collection  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  different  examples,  old  notes 
which  have  no  longer,  any  commercial  value, 
but  which  make  interesting  objects  of  pursuit 
to  the  collector.  He  cleans  the  notes,  irons 
them,  and  inlays  them  on  folded  sheets  of  tint- 
ed paper,  inside  which  he  places  details  or  cor- 
respondence concerning  the  note  or  bank.  A 
sketch  of  the  history  of  paper  money  in  England 
is  given,  and  a  dozen  interesting  facsimiles. 

Some  fine  Italian  tapestries,  ot  Scriptural  sub- 


jects, are  reproduced  with  Part  Second  of  Delia 
Angela  Hart's  papers  on  Tapestry. 

The  prints  of  M^rvon  are  the  subject  of  an 
article  cry  Frederick  Wedmore,  with  several  re- 
productions. 

DEUTSCHE  LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

In  the  issue  of  December  20  M.  J.  de  Goeje  dis- 
cusses the  Story  of  Sul  and  Schumul:  an  un- 
known chapter  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
story,  translated  by  C.  F.  Seybold,  is  taken 
from  the  Arabian  manuscript  known  as  the 
Tfibim^n  unicum.  On  the  significance  of  this 
new  find  Goeje  says:  "The  discovery  of  this 
narrative  seems  to  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to 
solving  the  difficult  question  of  tne  origin  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  This  Ttibingen  manuscript 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  to- 
gether with  the  Paris  manuscript  described  by 
Zotenberg,  from  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
utterly  refutes  Lane's  contention  that  the 
stories  were  written  toward  the  end  of  1450  or 
in  the  beginning  of  1500 ;  also  my  own  argu- 
ments that  the  book  was  written  shortly  after 
1450.  But  I  am  strengthened  in  my  conviction 
that  this  old  Persian  collection  was  constantly 
changing  in  its  material,  until  only  the  frame 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  its  constituent  parts  were 
left,  the  rest  being  gradually  replaced  by  new 
matter,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  narrator 
and  of  the  listener." 

ERA. 

A  Cherokee  Indian  Newspaper,  the  only  news- 
paper published  in  American  Indian  languajg^e, 
IS  described  by  William  R.  Draper.  No  Indian 
tribe  possessed  an  alphabet,  or  expressed  itself 
in  written  language  until  Sequoyah,  a  Cherokee 
genius,  formulated  an  alphabet  of  eighty-five 
characters,  after  three  years  of  work.  He  per- 
fected the  alphabet  in  1826.  In  1830  the  Cher- 
okee Legislature  had  type  cast  for  the  charac- 
ters, and  a  weekly  newspaper  has  ever  since 
been  printed  at  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  This  is  now  to  be  discontinued;  but 
the  preservation  of  the  Cherokee  language  is 
assured  by  this  invention  of  an  uneducated 
Cherokee.  The  alphabet  is  reproduced  with 
the  article,  and  its  sounds  explained.  There  is 
also  a  portrait  of  Sequoyah. 

EX-LIBRIS  JOURNAL. 

The  Book- Plates  of  Fleming  of  Rvdal,  to  the 
number  of  five,  are  reproduced  in  the  December 
number,  with  descriptive  text  by  George  C. 
Peacbcy,  who  sketches  the  pedigree  of  the  Flem- 
ing family,  tells  of  their  arms  and  titles,  and 
gives  the  family  tree.  The  plates  are  elaborate 
and  handsome  heraldic  affairs. 

Charles  Dexter  Allen's  American  Letter  de- 
scribes the  book-plate  designs  of  Thomas  P. 
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Hapgood,  Jr.,  with  a  reproduction  and  a  check 
list  of  Hapgood's  plates. 

An  index  to  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Journal 
is  being  prepared  for  the  press.  It  will  largely 
increase  their  reference  value,  if  full  and  accu- 
rate. 

MASTERS  IN  ART. 

Ten  plates  of  George  Romney's  with  a  por- 
trait of  Romney  by  himself,  are  accompanied 
bj  descriptive  text,  a  biographical  sketch,  criti- 
cisms of  his  art,  a  list  of  his  most  notable  paint- 
ings with  their  location,  and  a  bibliography  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  dealing  with 
Romney. 

MITTEILUNGEN  DES  OSTERREICHIS- 

CHEN  VEREINS  FUER  BIBLIO- 

THEKSWESEN. 

In  the  issue  of  November  22  Dr.  Friedrich  Ahn 
publishes  the  text  of  two  broadsides  from  the 
press  of  George  Widmanstetter,  the  first  Cath- 
olic printer  of  inner  Austria.  The  prints,  com- 
ing trom  Graz,  Stvria,  and  dating  from  about 
1595,  axe  entitled  Ximencs,  Theses  ex  prin»a 
parte  Theo.  scholasticae,  and  DreschafT,  Theses 
ex  prima  secund,  summae  theol.  D.  Tho.  Cal- 
endars of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were 
usually  published  as  broadsides  and  besides 
these,  unusual  happenings  were  often  thus  an- 
nounced; also  inamgences  of  popes,  kaisers  and 
spiritual  lords,  prophecies,  prayers  of  particu- 
lar efficacy,  moral  precepts  for  the  people,  etc. 
Theses  of  prominent  theologians  were  also 
spread  on  broadsides,— an  example  later  fol- 
lowed by  universities  in  publishing  theses. 
Concerning  the  two  broadsides  reproduced  Ahn 
savs :  '*  I  have  not  seen  them  mentioned  in  any 
bibliography  of  Styrian  printing.  They  are 
known  to  me  in  but  a  single  copy  and  are  pre- 
served as  cimelia  in  the  National  Library  ofthe 
Joanneum  in  Graz.'* 

Josef  Truhlar  continues  his  account  of  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Prague  University 
Library.  Nos.  10-54  are  described,  including  a 
splendid  codex  ofthe  "Lcben  der  heiligen  Vater 
die  in  der  Wflste  wohntcn,"  a  Commentary  of 
S.  Thomas  de  Aquinas  on  Aristotle,  a  fifteenth 
century  manuscript  of  Pliny,  and  a  beautiful 
work  of  the  Biblia  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti. 
Eleven  pages  of  the  Mitteilungen  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  Graesel's  recent  work:  Hand- 
buch  der  Bibliothekslehre. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Ernest  Knaufft  has  a  paper  on  Thomas  Nast, 
sketching  his  career  as  cartoonist  and  carica- 
turist, his  artistic  methods,  and  his  part  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  during  and 
following  the  Civil  War.  As  artist  on  the  staff 
of  Harper*  8  Weekfy,  his  Tweed  caricatures  were 


*'oneof  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  over- 
throw" ofthe  infamous  Tweed  ring.  He  in- 
vented the  Tammany  tiger  and  the  Republican 
elephant,  and  for  twenty-five  years  caricatured 
political  opponents  through  Harper's  periodi- 
cals. He  published  and  illustrated  Nast's  Al- 
manac for  several  years,  illustrated  a  few  books 
and  a  number  of  satirical  pamphlets,  and  after 
his  partial  retirement  as  cartoonist  he  painted 
a  number  of  pictures  in  oils.  The  article  repro- 
duces several  of  his  characteristic  cartoons,  and 
a  recent  photograph. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

Margaret  Spalding  Gerry  has  an  article  on 
The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Blind,  des- 
cribing the  work  done  at  the  Capital  in  the 
Pavilion  which  is  the  special  reading  room  for 
the  blind.  There  are  five  hundred  volumes  in 
raised  type,  seventy  five  musical  compositions, 
and  conveniences  which  make  the  room  a  club 
for  Washington's  blind  citizens.  The  devoted 
librarian,  Miss  Etta  Giffin,  has  developed  a 
series  of  afternoon  readings  and  weekly  musi- 
calcs,  in  which  many  notable  readers  and 
authors  take  part,  and  the  best  musicians  of 
the  city.  The  personal  element  makes  this 
reading-room  unique  amon|^  the  fourteen  Amer- 
ican libraries  which  maintain  such  departments. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUER  BUECHERFREUNDE. 

In  the  December  number  Hans  Landsberg  has 
a  fifteen  page  article  entitled  Literary  Por- 
traits, Parodies  and  Travesties.  Clever  satires 
on  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Gott- 
sched  are  described.  A  travesty  of  Emilia  Ga- 
lotti,  and  Nathan  the  Wise  in  Yiddish  dialect, 
are  especially  funny.  In  Goethe's  case  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Weimar  court  ladies  offered 
rich  material  for  satire.  Faust  and  the  "Joys  " 
of  Werther  came  out  in  extraordinary  versions. 
Schiller's  less  prominent  personality  was  not  so 
attractive  a  target,  but  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
and  Love  and  Intrigue  appeared  as  ridictdous 
farces. 

H.  W.  Sing:er  continues  his  article  on  Engrav- 
ing. Beginning  with  the  nineteenth  century, 
works  are  shown  by  Daniel  Chodowiecki  and 
J.  J.  de  Boissieu ;  then  there  are  plates  by  Ffli- 
cien  Rods,  Charles  Meryon,  Felix  Bracque- 
mond,  Paul  Helleu,  Anders  Zom,  A.  I^gros, 
William  Strang,  Frank  Short,  J.  McN.  Whistler. 

The  leading  article  of  the  January  number  is 
contributed  by  Anton  Schlosser,  on  Zacharias 
Bartsch,  sixteenth  century  printer  and  block- 
carver  in  Graz.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  historical  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  printing  shop 
in  the  Austrian  Alps.  Little  is  known  of  the 
age,  ancestry  and  schooling  of  Bartsch.  His 
first  printed  work  was  an  Oratio  de  Perdinan- 
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do  Caesare,  by  Sig.  Sauran,  1564.  In  1567  he 
cut  the  blocks  for  his  famous  Wappenbuch,  a 
work  containing  161  armorial  designs  of 
Styrian  nobles,  knights,  cities  and  countries. 
Eight  copies  of  this  work  are  now  known.  A 
list  of  twenty-nine  title-pages  of  Bartsch's 
works  is  giyen. 

Hans  Singer  closes  his  series  of  articles  on 
Bngraving,  in  ^s  number.  Works  of  Peter 
Hcum,  Ludwig  Richter,  Karl  Stauffer— Bern, 
Max  Klinger,  Max  Liebermann,  L.  Kalckreuth, 
Otto  Piscner  are  reproduced.  Singer  closes 
with  some  remarks  on  the  collecting  of  engray- 
ings.  "  But  real  feeling  for  a  work  comes  only 
when  you  can  call  it  your  own.  Goinff  to  great 
galleries  arouses  only  awe  in  the  beholder.  But 
when  a  man  can  bury  himself  at  home  in  his 
own  treasures,  study  them  oyer  and  oyer  for 


eyer  new  charms,  then  only  does  he  gain  a  real 
and  intimate  relation  with  art.  We  do  not 
need  people  who  rush  to  galleries  and  lectures. 
We  need  the  amateur,  the  collector.  In  the 
field  of  graphic  art  one  mark,  ten  marks  is 
often  ample,  when  in  painting  one  hundred 
marks  are  nothing.'*  The  writer  then  discusses 
the  educational  yalue  of  this  branch  of  collect- 
ing. 

Three  letters  of  Gtorg  Joachim  Goeschen  are 
contributed  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Geiger.  Goeschen 
(1752-1828),  known  as  oublisher  of  the  great 
classical  writers,  brought  out  the  works  of 
Goethe,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  Lessine, 
Iffland.  He  himself  contributed  much  to  leaa- 
ing  periodicals  of  his  time,  and  won  fame  as  a 
writer  of  comedies. 


The  Harold  Peirce  collection,  to  be  sold  in 
Philadelphia  this  spring,  is  strong  on  a  great 
yariety  of  subjects.  It  has  as  foundation  the 
general  library  of  the  broad  reader,  deyeloped 
at  those  points  that  most  interested  the  collec- 
tor. There  are  fine  sets  of  private  press  and 
printins-club  issues,  the  Essex  House  press  and 
the  Grolier  Club  being  represented  by  complete 
sets,  the  Kelmscott  Press  by  the  fullest  list  ever 
ofiered  at  auction,  they  say.     There  are  early 

Erinted  books,  first  editions,  and  a  special  eol- 
ation on  folk-lore  and  mythology.  The  collec- 
tion has  been  diyided  into  four  sections,  of 
which  the  first  will  be  sold  by  Mr.  Henkels,  the 
first  week  in  March.  This  part  consists  entire- 
ly of  Americana  and  American  history,  includ- 
ing the  works  of  William  Loring  Andrews, 
Grolier  Club  publications,  and  a  remarkable 
collection  of  American  historical  pamphlets, 
documents  and  autographs.  A  friendly  per- 
sonal letter  of  condolence  bears  the  signatures 
of  Geo.  and  M.  Washington.  A  four  page  doc- 
ument in  the  hand  of  John  Laurens,  Washing- 
ton's aide,  with  corrections  bv  Washington,  is 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  his  French  colleague. 
Count  de  Grasse,  making  plans  for  the  battle 
oi  Yorktown.  The  original  draft  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation  of  Cornwallis,  after  that  battle. 


is  written  on  three  folio  pages.  There  are  many 
other  documents  of  the  Colonial  period,  the 
Reyolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  particularly 
the  Confederate  side.  Some  other  historicsJ 
properties  fall  naturally  into  this  sale,  notably 
a  fine  yase  of  solid  silver,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  a  pair  of  hand- 
some old  flint-lock  pistols,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Another  relic  of  the 
famous  physician  is  a  letter  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  "Schools  of  the  Prophets"  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

The  catalogue  is  well-printed  and  fully  an- 
notated. The  notes  usually  convey  facts  and 
useful  information,  but  it  is  amusing  to  find  an 
occasional  didactic  bit  of  personal  or  local 
opinion  cropping  out,  as  when  a  local  history 
by  Pennsylvania's  chief  magistrate  is  labelled 
**  the  purest  most  correct  and  b«it  written  his- 
tory that  has  emenated  from  the  pen  of  any 
American." 


Mr.  William  Jaggard  has  in  preparation  a 
memoir  of  Shakespeare's  printers,  wnich  '*is  to 
throw  fiiesh  light  on  the  great  poet.*'  It  will  in- 
clude a  complete  Jaggard  bibliography. 
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Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Biblioeraphical  Society  on  the  Bibliography  of 
English  Poetical  Manuscripts,  urges  that  a 
rough  list  of  these  manuscripts  in  public  librar- 
ies should  be  printed  for  tne  use  of  students. 
The;y^  have  never  been  catalogued,  though  the 
British  Museum  has  perhaps  five  hundred  (ex- 
clusive of  single  poems ) ,  the  Bodleian  about 
four  hundred,  Cambridge  three  hundred,  those 
in  other  libraries  bringing  the  number  up  to 
two  thousand. 

Colonel  W.  P.  Prideaux  is  preparing  for  the 

Sress  a  bibliography  of  Stevenson,  1866-1902. 
[e  is  searching  for  articles  by  Stevenson  in  the 
less-known  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
would  be  particularly  ^lad  to  hear  of  such  con- 
tributions in  the  American  periodicals.  Com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  1  West 
Cliff  Terrace,  Ramsgate,  London. 

I A  restoring  the  tower  of  a  Wittenberg  church, 
workmen  have  discovered  a  fine,  well-preserved 
copy  of  Cranach's  portrait  of  Martin  Luther. 
The  famous  original,  painted  in  1523,  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1760,  and  only  engraved  copies 
of  it  by  Beringeroth  of  Leipsic  have  since  been 
available.  This  makes  the  newly-found  copy 
particularly  valuable. 

Signor  Chiappeli,  the  Italian  art  critic,  has 
discovered  what  he  contends  is  an  authentic 
likeness  of  Dante,  in  an  old  Orcagua  fresco  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novdla  in  Florence. 
The  fresco  is  a  group  picture  and  the  figure 
thought  to  be  Dante  nolds  in  its  hand  a  book 
which  seems  to  be  the  Divina  Comedia. 

The  Ottoman  Sultan  is  jealous  of  his  stand- 
ing. An  application  being  recently  made  to  his 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  leave  to  open 
a  public  library,  the  applicant  was  asked  to 
furnish  a  list  of  the  books  proposed  for  pub- 
lic use.  A  list  of  ten  thousand  was  sent,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  refusal  to  allow  the  libra- 
ry to  be  opened,  as  the  books  were  "  dangerous 
for  the  Sultan.'*  La  Fontaine's  Fables  were 
especially  objected  to,  as  they  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  lion  as  the  king  of  beasts ;  "  which 
would  be  regarded  by  ignorant  people  as  de- 

frading  to  the  kingdom  and  insulting  to  the 
ultan." 

A  recent  exhibition  of  old  silver  at  the  rooms 
of  the  London  Fine- Art  Society  included  many 
fine  pieces  belongins;  to  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid, 
who  contributed  a  nne  introduction  to  the  cat- 
alogue. •  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case 
contained  Mr.  J.  McNeill  Whistler's  collection, 
in  the  selection  of  ^hich  the  charm  and  delicacy 


of  the  artist's  taste  shows  as  strongly  as  in  his 
own  work. 

Methuen  and  Company  are  planning  to  re- 
produce each  of  the  four  Shakespeare  Folios,  in 
editions  of  one  thousand  copies  on  pure  linen 

faper,  bound  in  paper  boards.     Tne  Second 
olio,  which  has  never  before  been  reprinted  in 
facsimile,  will  be  the  first  to  appear. 

Our  record  of  book  prices  includes  several 
notable  private  collections.  At  Libbie's,  January 
2d-30,  was  sold  the  library  of  John  J.  May  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.  At  Anderson's  the  first  part 
of  the  late  Peter  Gilsey's  collection  was  dis- 
persed on  January  20-23,  while  on  February  6 
was  the  nne  sale  of  letters,  manuscripts  and 
first  editions  of  Wkittier,  disposed  of  by  Mr.  S. 
T.  Pickard  to  procure  funds  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Whittier  homestead.  It 
realized  over  $10,000.  At  the  American  Art 
Galleries,  the  Marquand  collection  was  the 
centre  of  interest  for  connoisseurs  of  all  sorts. 
The  Library  was  sold  on  January  2d-30,  aggre- 
gating $13«638.75.  There  is  httle  selliqg  at 
the  London  auction  rooms,  since  the  Perry  sale 
on  December  20,  at  Sotheby's. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hart- 
ford, has  just  isssued  the  ninth  volume  of  its 
series  of  "Collections"  containing  "Rolls  of 
Connecticut  Men  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,"  1765-1757.  The  service  of  ninet^r-five 
hundred  men  is  given  in  the  volume,  comprising 
eighty-two  regularly  inlisted  companies  and 
above  fiftj  companies  of  militia  who  served  for 
short  periods.  The  index  of  the  volume  con- 
tains nfteen  thousand  references. 


A.  Hartleben  of  Vienna  has  published  F.  J. 
Kleemeier's  Handbucb  dcr  Bibiiographie,  in  a 
three-hundred  page  volume.  The  work  includes 
a  history  of  printing;  a  description  of  the 
book's  structure  and  of  the  various  interests 
and  fads  pertaining  to  book-lore;  a  study  of 
illus  trative  processes;  directions  for  the  arrange* 
ment  and  cataloguing  of  a  library ;  and  a  refer- 
ence list  of  bibliographies. 

The  rare  book  is  a  species  of  game  to  be  hunt- 
ed in  town  or  country.  The  possibilites  of  the 
country  auction,  or  "vendue"  as  it  is  often 
called,  are  many  to  the  man  who  knows.  A 
high  school  teacher  of  Johnstown,Pa.,  purchased 
in  1893,  at  a  farmhouse  auction,  a  copy  of  the 
New  lingland  Primer^  for  twelve  cents.  He  has 
parted  with  his  find  to  a  New  York  book 
dealer,  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
said  to  ))e  an  unusually  perfect  copy. 
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The  most  important  works  relating  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  printed  between  1493  and 
1803,  with  manuscripts  on  the  same  subject 
gathered  from  many  libraries,  have  been 
gathered  and  in  large  part  translated,  and  are 
being  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Arthur  H. 
Clark  Company  of  Cleveland.  Miss  E.  H.  Blair 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson  axe  the  editors,  both 
of  whom  assisted  in  editing  The  Jesuit  Relatiom, 
There  are  to  be  a  thousand  sets  of  fiftv-five 
volumes,  including  a  very  full  bibliography  of 
the  Philippines. 

A  collection  of  the  Prayers  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  an  introduction  bv  William  A.  Bradley,  is 
being  published  by  McClure,  Phillips  and  c5om- 
pany,  in  limited  edition,  with  Reynolds's  por- 
trait for  a  frontispiece,  and  decorations  by 
William  Jordan. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  specimens  of 
ancient  goldsmith's  work  gathered  m  Italy  and 
Turkey  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  A.  J. 
Nelidow,  Has  been  compiled  b^  Ludwig  Pollak. 
Karl  W.  Hiersemann  ot  Leipzig  is  the  publisher, 
who  issues  for  sale  an  edition  of  two  hundred 
copies,  with  twenty  colored  plates  and  many 
illustrations.    The  text  is  written  in  German. 

Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  assisting  his  father,  Dr.  Furness,  with  the 
Variorum  Shakespeare,  appears  as  chief  editor 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Macbeth,  which  the  Lip- 
pincotts  are  publishing.  Dr.  Furness  now  in- 
tends leaving  the  editorship  of  the  rest  of  the 
Variorum  edition  to  his  son,  who  will  bring  out 
Richard  III.  as  the  next  of  the  series. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  lias  for  a  number  of  years 
been  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb.  He  has  gone  to  the  original 
manuscripts  for  copies,  whenever  possible,  in- 
stead of  accepting  already  published  transcrip- 
tions. English  collectors  have  given  Mr.  Lucas 
free  access  to  their  Lamb  manuscripts.  He  is 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  American  collectors' 
Lamb  treasures  as  well,  and  asks  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  care  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  by  any  possessors  of  manuscripts  who 
will  allow  them  to  be  collated  or  copied  for  his 
use. 

A  bibliography  of  Books,  Pamphlets^  and 
Newspapers  Printed  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
1776-1900  has  been  compiled  by  Frank  P.  Hill, 
librarian  now  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
but  formerly  of  the  Newark  Public  Library. 
The  volume,  which  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
Newark  press,  consists  of  some  three  hundred 
pages,  with  index,  and  gives  the  history  and 


output  of  the  printeries  of  Newark,  from  the 
time  when  Hugh  Gaine  made  his  temporary  resi- 
dence there,  during  the  Revolution. 

The  next  issue  from  the  Kirgate  Press  vnl\  be 
six  hitherto  uncollected  papers  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle — reviews  and  critical  essays  which  have 
escaped  the  research  of  all  Carlyle's  bibliograph- 
ers, until  gathered  together  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Arthur  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  has  added  a  preface 
and  an  appendix  paper  on  Carlyle's  Apprentice- 
ship, 

Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  of  the  Library  of  Con- ' 
gress,  has  compiled  a  list  of  2,200  books  de- 
posited in  the  Library,  whose  authors  are 
wholly  or  in  part  of  Alrican  descent.  The  list 
includes  works  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  poetry, 
a  Greek  grammar,  fiction,  religion  and  the  race 
problem.  By  lar  the  largest  and  best  part  of 
these  books  are  written  by  mulattoes,  the  negro 
of  pure  blood  having  little  literary  ability.     * 

Moses  has  lost  his  ancient  prestige  as  the  oldest 
law-giver.  A  Persian  expedition  of  French 
archaeologists  has  unearthed  in  the  ruins  of 
Susa  a  diorite  column,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  a  portrait  of  Hammurabi,  kin^  of 
Babylon  about  2300  b.c.  Below  is  inscribed 
the  text  of  a  code  of  laws  in  his  reign,  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Mosaic  period.  Hammurabi 
was  the  **Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,"  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  Mosaic  code  seems  in  many  ways  to  be  a 
development  of  this  code,  of  which  the  text  has 
already  been  published  in  French  and  is  being 
translated  also  into  German. 

A  dispatch  from  Cairo  tells  of  the  disco  very  of 
an  ancient  manuscript  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  containing  the  five  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  dates  from  the  year  116  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan era— the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, A.D.  The  manuscript  is  written  in  Sa- 
maritan characters  on  gazelle  parchment.  It  is 
said  to  contain  some  important  variations 
from  the  accepted  text. 

Nova  Solyma,  the  Ideal  City ;  or  Jerusalem 
Regained,  the  religious  novel  which  Mr.  Walter 
Begley  ascribes  to  John  Milton  and  which  John 
Murray  has  published  on  that  supposition,  has 
just  been  brought  out  in  London.  It  is  thought 
(by  those  who  think  that  way)  to  have  been 
one  of  Milton's  most  youthful  writings,  and 
into  it  have  been  put  prose  and  poetry,  English 
and  Latin,  theory,  romance  and  religion,  and  a 
little  of  everything  that  its  author  thought  or 
knew.  It  is  said  to  be  a  somewhat  dull  and 
tiresome  work,  as  was  much  of  its  author's 
prose. 
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The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of 
Books  for  January  third  has  an  interesting  list, 
compiled  by  R.  F.  Roden,  of  twenty-five  im- 
portant Shakespeare  items  sold  at  auction  dur- 
ing 1902,  in  London  and  New  York.  The  same 
issue  reprints,  with  emendations,  a  part  of  A.  E. 
Gallatin's  Bibliography  of  Whistler  criticism, 


which  appeared  in  Thb  I^itbraky  Collbctor. 

The  sixth  edition  of  James  Cleeg's  Interna- 
tional Directory  of  Booksellers  ana  Bibliophile*  s 
Manual  has  just  been  issued,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
being  the  American  publishers.  The  fifth  edition 
appeared  three  years  ago,  and  the  new  one  was 
much  needed. 


r 
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A  Battlbdoke  Note. 
To  the  Editor  oi  The  Literary  Collector: 

I  beg  to  correct  a  statement  made  bv  Mr. 
Charles  Welsh  in  his  article  on  Horn- Books  and 
Battledores  in  your  December  issue.  Prof.  Kitt- 
redfi^  did  not  secure  both  of  the  Batticdores 
sold  at  the  Whitmore  sale.  One  of  them.  No. 
1731  in  the  catalogue,  went  to  a  Connecticut 
collector.  This  copy  has  a  single  leaf  inserted 
between  the  folded  covers.  It  was  printed  by 
W.  Darton,  58  Holborn-hill,  perhaps  about 
1830.    Price  two  pence. 

A.  C.  B. 


Plbasb ! 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector: 

Referring  to  j'our  note  on  "Please  do  not 
fold,"  page  63, 1  wish  to  querjr  if  the  Post  Office 
Department  can  be  endeavoring  to  crush  out 
that  form  of  poll  teness  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  word  plbase.  In  the  same  mail  with  The 
Literary  Collector  came  another  monthly  mag- 
azine which  bore  on  its  envelope  in  large  type 
the  uncensored  line  **  Do  not  fold." 

B. 


First  Editions  op  Whittibr  and  Lowbll. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Collector: 

Collectors  of  first  editions  of  American  Auth- 
ors, who  have  on  their  shelves  the  first  collect- 
ed edition  of  Whittier*s  poems,  an  8vo  volume 
published  by  B.  B.  Mussey  and  Co.  in  Boston 
m  1849,  may  have  had  some  doubts  as  to  its 


being  a  genuine  editio  princeps  upon  discover- 
ing that  five  poems  included  m  the  appendix  do 
not  appear  in  the  table  of  contents.  It  might 
well  be,  as  in  an  earlier  volume  by  the  same 
author,  the  little  book  entitled  "Poems  Written 
During  the  Progress  of  the  Abolition  Question 
in  the  United  States  between  the  Years  1830 
and  1836,"  that  these  additional  poems  were 
added  after  some  volumes  had  already  been 
bound  and  that  copies  lacking  them  might  be 
in  existence. 

This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
in  the  1849  edition,  for  a  copy  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer  and  bearing  on  one  of  its  fly  leaves 
a  presentation  inscription  firom  B.  B.  Mussey, 
dated  December  5,  1848,  and  hence  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  first  copies  bound  up,  is  in  the 
condition  above  described,  that  is.  it  contains 
five  poems  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. In  later  editions,  as  that  of  1850,  these 
additional  poems  are  properlv  entered  in  the 
list  of  poems  contained  in  the  book. 

Evidence  that  the  book  was  hastily  made 
up  is  also  found  in  the  pagination.  The  last 
page  of  the  table  of  contents  is  numbered  VIII 
and  the  first  page  of  the  text  9,  but  between 
these  are  four  unnumbered  pages  containing  a 
list  of  the  illustrations.  This  list  rather  curi- 
ously includes  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
poems  in  the  appendix. 

Turning  firom  Whittier  to  Lowell,  the  collec- 
tor who  relies  upon  Foley  in  collecting  the 
works  of  the  latter  author  may  easily  err  mthe 
purchase  of  a  copy  of  "  Under  The  Willows." 
There  seem  to  have  been  at  least  two  issues  of 
this  volume  of  poems  in  the  year  1869.  The 
first  of  these  issues  contains,  at  the  end  of  the 
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Yolume,  a  slip  of  errata,  whereby  attention  is 
called  to  the  word  "Thy"  in  the  third  line  of 
the  second  stania  on  page  22i,  which  should 
read  **  Its.**  In  the  second  issue  this  correction 
has  been  made.  The  paper  used  in  the  later 
issue  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  first,  but  in  size 


and  in  the  style  of  binding  the  two  issues  are 
identical. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  small  bibliographical 
notes  may  be  of  interest  and  practical  use  to 
collectors. 

Gborgb  p.  Cartbr. 


.CURRENT*  BOOK*  PRICES 


Adams,  Samnd.  Autograph  letter  on  public 
business  signed  and  dated  Boton,  May  16, 
1782.    75.00.    UJ27. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  complete  set,  1764^1900. 
6,500  fr.    Dr,  D. 

Almanac  by  Debucourt,  X791,  printed  in  colors. 
1,600  fr.    Dr.  D. 

Andrews,  W.  L.     Iconography  of  the  Battery 
and  CasUe  Garden.    N.  Y.,  1901.    27.50.    A, 
J  20. 
Bradford  Map.  N.  Y.,  1893.  50.00.  M,J29. 

Andubon,  J.  J.,  and  Bachman.  Quadrupeds  of 
North  America,  first  edition.  3  vols.,  half 
mor.    N.Y.  1849-54.    63.75.    L,J27. 

Audsley.  Keramic  Art  of  Japan.  2  vols.  Liver- 
pool, 1875.    46.00.     L,J27. 

Booth,  Edmund.  Charcoal  drawing  in  char- 
acter as  lago,  drawn  by  Oswald  in  London, 
1872,  framed.    50.00.    A,  J  20. 

British  Stage  and  Literary  Cabinet,  with  col- 
ored portraits  by  I.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  No. 
1-60,  in  5  vol.,  lull  calf.  London,  1817-21. 
250.00.    A,  J  20. 

Blodget,  Samuel.  Plan  of  the  Battle  fought 
near  Lake  George  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1755.  Folio  copperplate  engraving,  drawn 
by  Blodget,  engravea  and  printed  by  Thomas 
Johnston,  Boston.    140.00.    L,  J  27. 

Bryant,  W.  'C.  Thanatopsis.  Facsimile  of 
author's  copy,  presentation  inscription  signed 
N.  Y.,  1874.    75.00.    L,J27. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.    Catalogue  of  Ex- 
hibition  of  Portrait   Miniatures.     London, 
1889.    165.00.    M,J29. 
Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Book  Bindings. 
London,  1891.    90.00.    M,J29. 

Byron,  Lord.  English  Lords  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.     1810.      176    extra    illustrations, 


some  colored,  some  on  India  paper.  90.00. 
M,  J  29. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.  Life,  by  Symonds.  2  vols. 
Large  paper,  London,  1888.  44.00.  M,  J 
29. 

Centlivre,  Mrs.  Susanna.  Mezzotint  portrait 
by  Pelham,  after  Fermin,  full  margin,  very 
rare.    122.50.    A,  J  20. 

Clive,  Kitty.  Portrait,  figure  in  mezzotint 
group  picture  by  Faber  after  Mercier,  "Scene 
in  the  Recruiting  Office,"  1739.  51.00.  A.  J 
29. 

Cooke,  George  Fred*k.  Life,  by  Dunlap.  2  vols. 
86  extra  illustrations.  London,  1815.  54.00. 
M,J29. 

Mezzotint  portrait  as  lago,  by  James  Ward, 
after  Green,  wide  margins,  1801.  90.00.  A, 
J  20. 

Coppde,  Francois.  Le  Passant,  bound  by 
Marius  Michel,  with  the  original  designs  of 
Louis  Fournier.  7,850  fr.  Dr,  D. 
Le  Passant  printed  on  satin,  bound  by  Mer- 
cier, including  origined  MSS.,  MSS.  of  Mas- 
senet's music,  and  letter  from  Copp^e.  5,450 
fr.    Dr,D. 

Cruikshank,  George.  Catalogue  of  the  works 
of,  by  Reid.  3  vols.,  half  mor.  London,  1871. 
67.50.    L,J29. 

Defoe,  Daniel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  1719.  First 
ed.  of  first  volume,  original  cedf.  £223.  S, 
D4. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  F.    The  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron.    3  vols.,  half  levant  by  Matthews. 
London,  1817.    45.75.    L,  J  27. 
Tour  in  France  and  Germany.    3  vols.     Lon- 
don, 1821.    42.00.    L,T27. 

Dinsmore,  Robert.  Inciaental  Poems.  First 
edition,  original  boards  uncut,  perfect  copy. 


'Abbreviations:       A — Anderson;    B — Baoflfs;    Dr— Hotel    Druout;    Lr— Libbie;    M — Marquand  sale; 
P.  &  S.— Puttick  &  Simpson;  8— Sothebj;  D^December ;  J— January ;  P— February. 
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containing  Whittier's  first  signed  poem  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Haverhill,  1828.  86.00. 
LJ29. 

Same,  Whittier*s  own  copy  with  autograph 
corrections  and  interlineations.  235.00.  A, 
F6. 

Dana,  Charles  A.  Letter  to  Whittier,  asking 
him  to  write  a  patriotic  song ;  dated  Tribune 
Office.    N.Y.,  June.  1856.    47.50.    A,  F  6. 

Eddy,  Mrs.  M.  B.  G.  Science  and  Health,  first 
edition.    Boston,  1875.    75.00.    L,  J  28. 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Essays,  Second  Series,  first 
edition,  presentation  copy  to  Whittier. 
330.00.    A,  F6. 

Eusebius.  Venct.,  Jenson,  1470,  ed.  princeps. 
£75.    S,  D4. 

Euclid.  Venet.,  Ratdolt,  1482,  ed.  princeps, 
1482.    £30.    S,  D4. 

Fisher,  Clara.  Stipple  portrait  by  Gimber  and 
Bennett,  after  Inman,  fine  India  proof,  full 
margins,  1829.    72.50.    A,  J  21. 

Gardyne.  A  Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie 
Flo wres.  Edinburgh,  1 609,  only  copv  known. 
£101.    S,  DIO. 

Garrick,  David.  Mezzotint  portrait  by  Dixon 
after  Hudson,  open  letter  proof,  broad  mar- 
gins.   47.50.    A,  J  21. 

Gautier,  Theophile.  Emaux  et  Cam^es.  Japan 
paper,  handsome  mosaic  binding  by  Marius 
Michel.    Paris,  1887.    97.50.    M,J29. 

Grolier  Club  Publications.    M,  J  30. 
Decree  of  Star  Chamber  concerning  printing, 
rebound.    1884.    100.00. 
Lecture  on  Book-binding.    1886.    25.00. 
Knickerbocker's   History  of  New  York,  by 
Washington  Irving,  2  vols.     1886.     105.00. 
Peg  Woffington,  by  Charles  Reade.     2  vols. 
1887.    38.00. 

De  Bury's  Philobiblon,  3  vols.    1889.    54.00. 
Dante*8  Life  of  Boccapcio,  Carpenter's  tran- 
slation, 1900.    25.00. 
Title-Pages,  by  T.  L.  Dc  Vinne,  1901.    34.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Gentle  Boj,  first 
edition,  paper  wrappers,  marked  with  em- 
bossed library  stamp,  1839.    70.00.    L,  J  27. 

if alevy,  LudoVic.  L*  Abbe  Constantin.  Japan 
paper,  ptlates  in  four  states,  water-color 
iketcl^  qi^  false  ^tle,  bound  by  Zaehnsdorfil 


•ketcn  qn  false  1 

.8r.6(J;  uj  i9: 

iojmcs,  O.  W.    Lie 


Ho^mesl  O.  W.  Letter  to  Whittier,  praising  his 
'."In  School  Days."    230.00.    A,  F  6. 

^omer.  Editio  princeps,  2  vols.  Florence, 
1488.  A  few  letters  restored  in  facsimile. 
Morocco.    £187.    S,  D  5. 

Irving,  Washington.  Life  of  Washington.  5 
vols.,  half  mor.,  one  of  110  copies  with  India 
proofii  of  portraits,  1855-59.  105.00.  M»J30. 

Jonson,  Ben.    Works,  1616.    £30.    S,  D  4. 

Keats,  John.  Poems,  1877,  original  boards 
uncut,  paper  label.  Presentation  copy,  from 
Keats  to  R.  B.  Haydon.    £177.    S,  D  5. 


Kean,  Edmund.  Life  of,  by  F.  W.  Hawkins.  2 
vols.,  eighty  extra  illustrations,  cedf  binding 
bv  Riviere.    36.00.    M,  J  30. 

Kelmscott  Press.    Shakespeare's  Poems,  1893, 
on  vellum.    £108.    S,  D  5. 
The  Golden  Legend.    3  vols.,  1892.     72.00. 
M,J30. 

The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  3 
vols,  in  2.    1892.    74.00.    M,J30. 

Lamb,  Charles  (?)  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Un- 
dated, with  8  engravings  and  woodcut  on 
the  wrapper,  which  serves  as  title-page.  £52. 
S,  D  20. 

Lattebury.  Expositio  in  Threnos  Jeremiae 
Prophetae.  Probably  printed  at  Oxford  bv 
Th.  Rood,  1482.  Second  ed.,  original  oak 
boards.    £270.    S,  N  27. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Original  Draft  of  a  Mess- 
a^  to  Congress  concerning  the  Freedman*s 
Aid  Society,  obtained  from  Lincoln  by  Sum- 
ner and  presented  to  Whittier.  845.00.  A, 
F6. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  Ballads,  first  edition,  crim- 
son levant.  Boston,  1842.  30.50.  L,  J  28. 
Poems  on  Slavery.  Lowell's  copy,  with  his 
signature  on  front  cover,  of  the  first  edition 
in  original  wrappers.  Cambridge,  1842. 
205.00.    L,J28. 

Lowell,  J.  R.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  First  ed- 
ition uncut,  origined  boards,  presentation 
copy  from  the  author.  Cambridge,  1848. 
115.00.    L,J28. 

Meehan,  Thomas.  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns 
of  the  United  States.  4  vols,,  2  series.  Bos* 
tonandPhUa.    1878-80.    52.00.    M,J30. 

Milton,  John.  Paradise  Regained,  first  edition 
entirely  uncut,  title  page  and  leaf  of  imprima* 
turlost.    1671.    £31, 10s.    PaS,J16. 

O'Keefe,  John.  Recollections  of.  2  vols.,  82  ppr 
tra  plates.    London,  1826.    38.00.    M,  J  30. 

Opiar  Khayyam.  Rubaijrat.  Fitzgerald's  tran- 
slation, nret  edition,  original  paper  wrappers, 
1859.    £32.    P  a  S,  J  16. 

Prince  Society,  Andros  Tracts.  25.50.  L,  J  29. 

Racinet,  A.  Le  Costume  Historique.  500  plates 
(300  in  colors,  gold,  and  silver,  200  in  Cam- 
aieu.)  21  parts,  large  paper  edition.  Folio, 
Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1888.    73.50.     L,  J  29. 

Revere,  Paul.  Bloody  Massacre  Peipetrated 
in  King  Street,  Boston,  on  March  5,  1770. 
"Ten  o'clock**  issue,  good  margins  but  torn 
and  stained.  300.00.  L,  J  29. 
Psalm  Tunes,  with  engravings  by  Revere, 
1764.    52.50.    L,j29. 

Ryther*s  Discourse  Concerning  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada.   London,  1590.    16.00.    L,  J  29. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  and  Ham- 
let, each  printed  bv  George  Grierson  in  Dub- 
lin, 1721.    Only  known  copies.     £355.     S, 
DIO. 
Rape  of  Lucrece.     Title-page,  portrait,  and 
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introduction  from  edition  of  1655.    £110.  S, 

DIO. 

Works.    1709-10.    6  vols.    Edward  CapcU's 

copy,  many  notes.  £75.    S,  D  10. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Guy  Mannering.  1815.  3 
vols.,  original  hoards  uncut,  paper  labels  and 
6  half-titles.    £89.    S,  D  10. 

Sijectator.  Origined  numbers  1-555.  1711-12, 
in  one  volume.    £37.    S,  D  10. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Idylls  of  the  King.  1859. 
First  ed.  presented  by  Tennyson  to  Lewis 
CarroU.  £19.  S,  D  10. 
The  Last  Tournament.  1871.  First  edition, 
morocco,  uncut.  £30.  S,  D  10. 
Helen's  Tower.  Earliest  issue,  undated,  orig- 
inal paper  covers.    £20.    S,  D  10. 

Terence.  Comocdiae  Sex.  Probably  printed 
by  Zell  at  Berne,  c.  1471.  Perfect  copy,  old 
English  rod  morocco.    £30.    S,  D  10. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  (Percy  collection,  S,  D  20.) 
Pencil  drawings :  *'  Lord  Bellamour  and  Clar- 
inda."  7x9  in.,  framed.  £22,  10s;  "King 
Charles  Taking  Leave  of  Bishop  Juxon,"  8x9 
in.,  framed.  £29;  "Family  Party,'*  dated 
Jan.  5,  1849.  £29,  18s,  6d;  "Thackeray, 
lecturing,"  £78;  two  drawings,  "Lionel  Del- 
amere"  and  "  I  may  not  wed  him,  etc.'*  £52 ; 
five  men,  probably  portraits.  £26,  10s. 
Autograph,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  written  the 
size  ol  a  threepenny  piece.  £25. 
Autograph  lines  sent  with  brooch  enameled 
with  head  of  Miss  Perry's  dog,  three  verses. 
£50 

Miniatures  of  Miss  Perry  and  her  sister,  paint- 
ed by  Thackeray,  with  Miss  Perry's  name  in 
his  writing.    £24. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  M!errimac  Rivers.  First  edition, 
worn  cloth  binding,  presentation  copy  from 
the  author.    Boston,  1849.    77.50.    L,  J-  29. 

Tory.     Champs  Fleury.     Vellum,  two  leaves 


soiled,  one  torn.  Paris,  1529.  100.00.  L» 
J  29. 

Tavlor,  Bayard.  Letter  to  Whitticr  about 
*'The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  dated  Gotha,  Ger- 
many, March  19,  1867.    102.50.    A,  F  6. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Letter  to  Whitticr,  sending 
an  Epitaph  for  General  Gordon  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  May  14,  1885.    400.00.    A,  F  6. 

Vale  Press.    The  Early  Poems  of  John  Milton. 
13.50.    L,J29. 
The  Sphinx.    20.00.    L,J29. 

Whitman,  Wedt.  Leaves  of  Grass,  first  edition, 
original  cloth.  Brooklyn,  1855.  114.00.  L, 
J  29. 

Whipple,  William,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Letter  to  Joshua  Brackctt, 
enclosing  copy  of  newly  published  "Declara- 
tion," July  8,  1776.    140.00.    L,J29. 

Whittier,  John  G.    Letter  to  his  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, 1838.    100.00.    A,  F6. 
History  of  Haverhill,  first  edition,  boards, 
uncut.    Haverhill,  1832.    55.00.    L,  J  29. 
Legends   of  New   England.      First  edition, 
boards,  (worn),  uncut,  paper  label.     Hart- 
ford, 1831.    55.00.    L,  J  29. 
Little  Eva  Song.     First  publicly  offered  copy 
of  hitherto   unknown   issue,  Boston,  1852. 
30.00.    L,  J29. 

The  Svcamores.  24mo,  blue  covers,  not 
more  than  25  copies  printed  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
L.  Tallant,  Nantucket,  1857.  175.00.  A,  P 
6. 

The  Birthday;   poem.     Original  MSS.  with 
three  unprinted  stanzas.    290.00.    A,  F  6. 
In  School  Days;  poem.    Original  MSS.  with 
letter  about  it  from  Whittier  to  Lucv  Lar- 
com.    540.00.    A,  F  6. 

Prayer  and  Answer;  poem,  now  known  as 
"The  Answer."  Original  MSS.  200.00.  A, 
F6. 
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THE  EARLIER  WORK  OF  GUTENBERG 

A  Review  of  Otto  Htipp's  Axgtaaaent. 
BY  JOEL  ENO. 


THE  highly  interesting  question  in 
the  history  of  printing,  What 
was  the  first  book  printed  ?  is  dis- 
cussed with  German  thoroughness, 
in  two  recent  works,  Bin  Missale 
speciale,  Vorlaen&r  des  Psalteriums 
von  1457^  Muenchen-Regensburg, 
1898;  and  Gutenberg  s  erste  Dracke, 
1902,  by  Otto  Hupp. 

These  two  pamphlets,  the  first  of 
thirty  pages,  the  second  of  ninety- 
eight  pages,  folio,  present  arguments 
and  internal  evidence,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  Missale  speciale , 
unknown  till  1896 ,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  collection  of  Ludwig 
Rosenthal  of  Munich,  and  an 
abbreviated  Missal  discovered  since 
1898  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Lavanthal  in  Carinthia ,  and  printed 
with  the  same  t3rpe,  with  wood-cuts 
added,  are  earlier  productions  of 
Gutenberg's  press  than  the  Fust- 
Schoeflfer  Psalter  of  1457,  or  the 
Forty-two  Line  Bible. 

Copyright.  1903.  by  Thb  Litbrast 


The  larger  missal  originally  had  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  leaves,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  re- 
main,ofa  size  three  hundred  and  six  by 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  millimeters. 
The  type-form  is  two  hundred  and 
twelve  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
millimeters ,  and  consists  of  eighteen 
lines  printed  in  red  and  black  with  the 
so-called  small  Psalter-type,  with  num- 
erous initials  painted  in  red  and  blue. 
The  first  leaf  and  the  last  are  missing; 
but  there  was  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  early  books ,  no  title 
page,  and  if  the  book  had  a  colophon 
(which  isdoubtfiil)  indicating  printer  > 
place  and  date  of  printing,  these  proofs 
are  missing. 

The  alignment  is  often  imperfect 
and  there  are  many  typograph- 
ical  errors.  The  red  letters  often 
project  beyond  the  form,  but  the 
hyphens  fall  within,  unlike  the  hyphens 
of  the  Psalter  of  1457 ,  but  like  those 
of  a  tract  of  1454.    There  are  many 

CoLLBCTOR  Co.    All  rififhts  rcwcrred. 
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Yolume,  a  slip  of  errata,  whereby  attention  is 
called  to  the  word  "Thy"  in  the  third  line  of 
the  second  stania  on  page  22i,  which  should 
read  **  Its."  In  the  second  issue  this  correction 
has  been  made.  The  paper  used  in  the  later 
issue  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  first,  but  in  size 


and  in  the  style  of  binding  the  two  issues  are 
identical. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  small  bibliographical 
notes  may  be  of  interest  and  practical  use  to 
collectors. 

Gborgb  p.  Cartbr. 
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Adams,  Samuel.  Autograph  letter  on  public 
business  signed  and  dated  Boton,  May  16, 
1782.    75.00.    UJ27. 
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6.500  fr.    Dr,  D. 

Almanac  by  Debucourt,  X791,  printed  in  colors. 
1,600  fr.    Dr  D. 

Andrews,  W.  L.     Iconography  of  the  Battery 
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250.00.    A.  J  20. 
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Johnston,  Boston.    140.00.    L,  J  27. 
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N.  Y.,  1874.    7O.00.    L,J27. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.    Catalogue  of  Ex- 
hibition  of  Portrait    Miniatures.     London, 
1889.    165.00.    M,J29. 
Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Book  Bindings. 
London,  1891.    90.00.    M,J29. 

Byron,  Lord.  English  Lords  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.     1810.      176    extra    illustrations, 


some  colored,  some  on  India  paper.  90.00. 
M,J29. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.  Life,  by  Symonds.  2  vols. 
Large  paper,  London,  1888.  44.00.  M,  J 
29. 

Centlivre,  Mrs.  Susanna.  Mezzotint  portrait 
by  Pelham,  after  Fermin,  full  margin,  very 
rare.    122.50.    A,  J  20. 

Clive,  Kitty.  Portrait,  figure  in  mezzotint 
group  picture  by  Faber  after  Mercier,  "Scene 
m  the  Recruiting  Office,"  1739.  51.00.  A,  J 
29. 

Cooke,  George  Fred'k.  Life,  by  Dunlap.  2  vols. 
86  extra  illustrations.  London,  1815.  54.00. 
M,J29. 

Mezzotint  portrait  as  lago,  by  James  Ward, 
after  Green,  wide  margins,  1801.  90.00.  A, 
J  20. 

Coppde,  Francois.  Le  Passant,  bound  by 
Marius  Michel,  with  the  original  designs  of 
Louis  Foumier.  7,850  fr.  Dr,  D. 
Le  Passant  printed  on  satin,  bound  by  Mer- 
cier, including  original  MSS.,  MSS.  of  Mas- 
8enct*s  music,  and  letter  from  Copp^e.  5,450 
fr.    Dr,  D. 

Cruikshank,  George.  Catedogue  of  the  works 
of,  by  Reid.  3  vols.,  half  mor.  London,  1871. 
67.50.    L,J29. 

Defoe,  Daniel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  1719.  First 
ed.  of  first  volume,  original  cedf.  £223.  S, 
D4. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  F.    The  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron.    3  vols.,  half  levant  by  Matthews. 
London,  1817.    45.75.    L.  J  27. 
Tour  in  France  and  Germany.    3  vols.     Lon- 
don, 1821.    42.00.    L,T27. 

Dinsmore,  Robert.  Inciaental  Poems.  First 
edition,  origined  boards  uncut,  perfect  copy, 


'Abbreriatlons :       A — Anderson;    B — Banfl^a;    Dr— Hotel    Druout;    L — Libbie;    M — Marquand  sale; 
P.  &  S. — Puttick  &  Simpson ;  8 — Sothebj ;  D — December ;  J— January ;  P — Pebruary. 
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containing  Whittier*8  first  signed  poem  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Haverhill,  1828.  86.00. 
L.J29. 

Same,  Whittier's  own  copj  with  autograph 
corrections  and  interlineations.  235.00.  A, 
F6. 

Dana,  Charles  A.  Letter  to  Whittier,  asking 
him  to  write  a  patriotic  song ;  dated  Tribune 
Office.    N.Y.,  June.  1856.    47.50.    A.  F  6. 

Bddy,  Mrs.  M.  B.  G.  Science  and  Health,  first 
edition.    Boston,  1875.    75.00.    L,J28. 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Essays,  Second  Series,  first 
edition,  presentation  copy  to  Whittier. 
330.00.    A,  F6. 

Eusebius.  Venct.,  Jenson,  1470,  ed.  princeps. 
£75.    S,  D4. 

Euclid.  Venet.,  Ratdolt,  1482,  ed.  princept. 
1482.    £30.    S,  D4. 

Fisher,  Clara.  Stipple  portrait  Iry^  Gimber  and 
Bennett,  after  Inman,  fine  India  proof,  full 
margins,  1829.    72.50.    A,  J  21. 

Gardyne.  A  Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie 
Flowres.  Edinburgh,  1609,  only  copy  known. 
£101.    S,  DIO. 

Garrick,  Darid.  Mezzotint  portrait  by  Dixon 
after  Hudson,  open  letter  proof,  broad  mar- 
gins.   47.50.    A,  J  21. 

Gautier,  Theophile.  Emaux  et  Cam^es.  Japan 
paper,  handsome  mosaic  binding  by  Marius 
Michel.    Paris,  1887.    97.50.    M,J29. 

Grolier  Club  Publications.    M,  J  30. 
Decree  of  Star  Chamber  concerning  printing, 
rebound.    1884.    100.00. 
Lecture  on  Book-binding.    1886.    25.00. 
Knickerbocker's   History  of  New  York,  by 
Washington  Irving,  2  vols.     1886.     105,00. 
Peg  Woffington,  by  Charles  Reade.     2  vols. 
1887.    38.00. 

De  Bury*s  Philobiblon,  3  vols.    1889.    54.00. 
Dante's  Life  of  Boccapcio,  Carpenter's  tran- 
slation, 1900.    25.00. 
Title-Pages,  by  T.  L.  Dc  Vinnc,  1901.    34.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Gentle  Boy,  first 
edition,  paper  wrappers,  marked  with  em- 
bossed library  stamp,  1839.    70.00.    L,  J  27. 

Halevy,  LudoVic.  U  Abbe  Constantin.  Japan 
paper,  })lates  in  four  states,  water-color 
(ketch  pn  false  dtle,  bound  by  Zaehnsdorfil 

Ho^iiies.  O.  w.  Letter  to  Whittier,  praising  his 
'."In  School  Days."    230.Q0.    A,  F  6. 

^omer.  Editio  princeps,  2  vols.  Florence, 
1488.  A  few  letters  restored  in  facsimile. 
Morocco.    £187.    S,  D  5. 

Irving,  Washington.  Life  of  Washington.  5 
vols.,  half  mor.,  one  of  110  copies  with  India 
proofii  of  portraits,  1855-59.  105.00.  M,J30. 

Jonson,  Ben.    Works,  1616.    £30.    S,  D  4. 

Keats,  John.  Poems,  1877,  originid  boards 
uncut,  paper  label.  Presentation  copy,  from 
Keats  to  R.  B.  Haydon.    £177.    S,  D  5. 


Kean,  Edmund.  Life  of,  by  F.  W.  Hawkins.  2 
vols.,  eighty  extra  illustrations,  calf  binding 
bv  Riviere.    36.00.    M,  J  30. 

Kelmscott  Press.    Shakespeare's  Poems,  1893, 
on  vellum.    £108.    S,  D5. 
The  Golden  Legend.    3  vols.,  1892.     72.00. 
M,J30. 

The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  3 
vols,  in  2.    1892.    74.00.    M,J30. 

Lamb,  Charles  (?)  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Un- 
dated, with  8  engravings  and  woodcut  on 
the  wrapper,  which  serves  as  title-page.  £52. 
S,  D  20. 

Lattebury.  Expositio  in  Threnos  Jeremiae 
Prophetae.  Probably  printed  at  Oxford  by 
Th.  Rood,  1482.  Second  ed.,  original  oak 
boards.    £270.    S,  N  27. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Original  Draft  of  a  Mess- 
a^  to  Congress  concerning  the  Freed  man's 
Aid  Society,  obtained  from  Lincoln  by  Sum- 
ner and  presented  to  Whittier.  845.00.  A, 
F6. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  Ballads,  first  edition,  crim- 
son levant.  Boston,  1842.  30.50.  L,  J  28. 
Poems  on  Slavery.  Lowell's  copy,  with  his 
signature  on  front  cover,  of  the  nrst  edition 
in  origined  wrappers.  Cambridge,  1842. 
205.00.    L.J  28. 

Lowell,  J.  R.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  First  ed- 
ition uncut,  original  boards,  presentation 
copy  from  the  author.  Cambridge,  1848. 
115.00.    L,J28. 

Meehan,  Thomas.  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns 
of  the  United  States.  4  vols.,  2  series.  Bos* 
tonandPhila.    1878-^0.    62.00.    M,J30. 

MUton,  John.  Paradise  Regained,  first  edition 
entirely  uncut,  title  page  and  leaf  of  imprima* 
tur  lost.    1671.    £31,  lOs.    P  a  S.  J  16. 

O'Keefe,  John.  Recollections  of.  2  vols.,  82  ^x^ 
tra  plates.    London,  1826.    38.00.    M,  J  30. 

Opiar  Khayyam.  Rubaijrat.  Fitzgerald's  tran- 
slation, nrst  edition,  original  paper  wrappers, 
1859.    £32.    PaS,J16. 

Prince  Society,  Andros  Tracts.  25.50.  L,  J  29. 

Racinet,  A.  Le  Costume  Historique.  500  plates 
(300  in  colors,  gold,  and  silver,  200  in  Cam- 
aieu.)  21  parts,  large  paper  edition.  Folio, 
Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1888.    73.50.     L,  J  29. 

Revere,  Paul.  Bloody  Massacre  Peipetrated 
in  King  Street,  Boston,  on  March  6,  1770. 
"Ten  o'clock"  issue,  good  margins  but  torn 
and  stained.  300.00.  L,  J  29. 
Psalm  Tunes,  with  engravings  by  Revere, 
1764.    52.50.    L,J29. 

Ryther's  Discourse  Cfoncerning  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada.   London,  1590.    16.00.    L,  J  29. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  and  Ham- 
let, each  printed  by  George  Grierson  in  Dub- 
lin, 1721.    Only  known  copies.     £355.     S, 
DIO. 
Rape  of  Lucrece.     Title-page,  portrait,  and 
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introduction  from  edition  of  1655.    £110.  S» 

DIO. 

Works.    1709-10.    6  vols.    Edward  Capell's 

copy,  many  notes.  £75.    S,  D  10. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Guy  Mannering.  1815.  3 
vols.,  original  boards  uncut,  paper  labels  and 
6  half-titles.    £89.    S,  D  10. 

Spectator.  Original  numbers  1-555.  1711-12, 
in  one  volume.    £37.    S,  D  10. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Idylls  of  the  King.  1859. 
First  ed.  presented  by  Tennyson  to  Lewis 
Carroll.    £19.    S.  D  10. 

The  Last  Tournament.    1871.    First  edition, 
morocco,  uncut.    £30.    S,  D  10. 
Helen's  Tower.    Earliest  issue,  undated,  orig- 
inal paper  covers.    £20.    S,  D  10. 

Terence.  Comoediae  Sex.  Probably  printed 
bv  Zell  at  Berne,  c.  1471.  Perfect  copy,  old 
English  rod  morocco.    £30.    S,  D  10. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  (Percy  collection,  S,  D  20.) 
Pencil  drawings :  "  Lord  Bellamour  and  Clar- 
inda."  7x9  in.,  framed.  £22,  10s;  "King 
Charles  Taking  Leave  of  Bishop  Juxon,"  8x9 
in.,  framed.  £29;  "Family  Party,"  dated 
Jan.  5,  1849.  £29,  188,  6d;  "Thackeray, 
lecturing,"  £78;  two  drawings,  "Lionel  Del- 
amere"  and  "  I  may  not  wed  him,  etc."  £52 ; 
five  men,  probably  portraits.  £26,  10s. 
Autograph,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  written  the 
size  ol  a  threepenny  piece.  £25. 
Autograph  lines  sent  with  brooch  enameled 
with  head  of  Miss  Perry's  dog,  three  verses. 
£50 

Miniatures  of  Miss  Perry  and  her  sister,  paint- 
ed by  Thackeray,  with  Miss  Perry's  name  in 
his  writing.    £24. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  M^rrimac  Rivers.  First  edition, 
worn  cloth  binding,  presentation  copy  from 
the  author.    Boston,  1849.    77.50.    L,  J-  29. 

Tory.     Champs  Fleury.     Vellum,  two  leaves 


soiled,  one  torn.  Paris,  1529.  100.00.  L, 
J  29. 

Tavlor,  Bayard.  Letter  to  Whitticr  about 
*'The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  dated  Gotha,  Ger- 
many, March  19,  1867.    102.50.    A,  F  6. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Letter  to  Whittier,  sending 
an  Epitaph  for  General  Gordon  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  May  14,  1885.    400.00.    A,  F  6. 

Vale  Press.    The  Early  Poems  of  John  Milton. 
13.50.    L,J29. 
The  Sphinx.    20.00.    L,J29. 

Whitman,  Walt.  Leaves  of  Grass,  first  edition, 
original  cloth.  Brooklyn,  1855.  114.00.  L, 
J  29. 

Whipple,  William,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Letter  to  Joshua  Brackett, 
enclosing  copy  of  newly  published  "Declara- 
tion," July  8,  1776.    140.00.    L,J29. 

Whittier,  John  G.    Letter  to  his  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, 1838.    100.00.    A,  F  6. 
Historj-  of  Haverhill,  first  edition,  boards, 
uncut.    Haverhill,  1832.    55.00.    L,  J  29. 
Legends   of  New   England.      First  edition, 
boards,  (worn),  uncut,  paper  label.     Hart- 
ford. 1831.    55.00.    L,J29. 
Little  Eva  Song.     First  publicly  offered  copy 
of  hitherto   unknown   issue,  Boston,  1852. 
30.00.    L,  J29. 

The  Svcamores.  24mo,  blue  covers,  not 
more  than  25  copies  printed  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
L.  Tallant,  Nantucket,  1857.  175.00.  A,  P 
6. 

The  Birthday;   poem.     Original  MSS.  with 
three  unprinted  stanzas.    290.00.    A,  F  6. 
In  School  Days;  poem.    Origined  MSS.  with 
letter  about  it  from  Whittier  to  Lucy  Lar- 
com.    540.00.    A,  F  6. 

Prayer  and  Answer;  poem,  now  known  as 
"The  Answer."  Original  MSS.  200.00.  A, 
F6. 
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There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
these  Reflections  should  be  further  pro- 
longed, but  there  is  a  certain  magic 
about  the  number  "Twelve."  Lord 
Brougham  perpetuated  the  saying  of 
somebody  that  "Kings,  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
State,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system 
and  its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply 
bringing  twelve  good  men  into  a  box." 
Sydney  Smith's  living  in  Yorkshire 
"was  so  far  out  of  the  way  that  it  was 
actually  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon." 
Goldsmith  immortalized  "the  twelve 
good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose." 
There  are  other  significant  things  about 
the  same  number,  but  these  suffice. 

In  these  disorderly  notes  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  only  in  those  who  have 
a  secret,  bashful  fondness  for  trifles; 
who  like  to  browse  aimlessly  about  in 
libraries,  without  the  presence  of  a  cen- 
sor ;  who  love  a  book  merely  because  it 
is  a  book,  the  octavo  or  duodecimo  ex- 
pression of  somebody's  ideas,  no  mat- 
ter how  feeble  and  unimportant  the 
ideas  may  be.  There  are  people  of 
that  sort,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
one  of  their  number ;  people  who  do  not 


disdain  what  Frederick  Locker-Lamp- 
son  calls  "A  sneeze  of  the  mind"  or 
what  might  perhaps  be  more  appro- 
priately styled  a  yawn  of  the  intellect. 
Few  care  to  spend  time  over  mental 
3rawns  or  sternutations,  and  it  is  to  the 
few  that  I  have  offered,  with  osten- 
tatious modesty,  these  random  reflec- 
tions. I  do  not  assert,  be  it  under- 
stood, that  these  few  are  pre-eminently 
important  merely  because  they  are  not 
numerous,  for  the  same  might  be  said 
of  men  who  have  two  thumbs  on  one 
hand  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

Luckily  no  one  is  obliged  to  read 
any  book  which  does  not  please  him, 
except  perhaps  the  unfortunate  who 
write  book-notices  for  the  newspaper. 
These  patient  workers  have  my  sincere 
sympathy.  They  must  perforce  peruse 
and  criticize  a  multitude  of  printed 
things,  sensible  and  nonsensible. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the 
study  of  book-reviews.  Laying  aside 
those  which  are  palpably  advertise- 
ments in  the  guise  of  criticism,  one 
will  find  this  reviewer  in  ecstasies  over 
that  which   his   fellow-reviewer   feels 
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obliged  to  treat  with  contempt  or  with 
severity.  It  has  never  been  otherwise 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Reduced 
to  a  truism,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
I  once  saw  a  well-dressed  woman  in- 
tently reading  a  small  book,  on  a  rail- 
road train.  I  was  mean  and  petty 
enough  to  look  over  her  shoulder  with 
a  view  of  finding  out  something  about 
her  literary  preferences.  It  was  a 
"Book  of  Conundrums."  She  enjoyed 
it,  and  why  should  I  complain  of  her 
merely  because  I  should  not  have  en- 
joyed it  myself?  Lord  Dundreary  was 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  object  of  his 
affections  whether,  if  she  had  a  broth- 
er, that  brother  would  like  cheese.  She 
could  not  tell  him,  and  I  am  equally  un- 
able to  enlighten  anybody  regarding 
what  my  brother,  if  I  had  one,  would 
care  for  in  the  matter  of  literary  re- 
freshment 

It  is  a  thankless  task,  this  instructing 
one's  fellow-creatures  about  what  they 
ought  to  like.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  dis- 
cover it  for  ourselves.  My  favorite 
play,  my  favorite  joke,  and  my  favorite 
dish  never  seem  to  please  my  intimate 
friend  when  I  direct  his  attention  to 
them.  He  3rawns  through  the  play, 
sighs  sadly  at  the  joke,  and  tells  me 
how  much  better  some  wretched  con- 
coction of  his  own  is  than  my  pet  en- 
tree. It  has  taken  some  years,  but  I 
have  learned  my  lesson.  I  recommend 
nothing,  unless  it  may  be  to  somebody 
who  is  going  to  ask  a  favor,  and  who 


will  lie  cheerfully  in  order  to  propitiate 
me.  I  loathe  and  abominate  caraway 
seeds,  but  I  once  ate  a  whole  cake  con- 
taimng  those  obsolete  horrors  because 
Governor  Seward  gave  it  to  me  and  I 
was  about  to  ask  him  for  his  autograph. 
So  I  seldom  tell  an  acquaintance  that 
he  ought  to  read  this  or  that  book;  if 
I  wish  him  to  enjoy  it,  I  leave  it  about 
casually  where  he  may  come  upon  it 
by  accident,  or  I  denoimce  it  in  im- 
measured  terms,  which  is  a  fairly  sure 
method  of  enlisting  his  interest  in  it. 

In  college  days  I  often  marvelled  at 
the  wisdom  of  the  professional  writers, 
who  seemed  to  have  solved  every  per- 
plexing problem,  and  who  tossed  off 
such  easy  references  to  old  authors 
whose  works  were  hardly  to  be  found 
in  our  rather  exiguous  library  of  that 
period.  "What  research !  What  mem- 
ory !"  I  thought ;  and  I  sighed  as  I  re- 
flected that  I  could  never  hope  to  know 
a  thousandth  part  as  much  as  they 
knew.  I  have  since  discovered  that 
with  a  family  respectable  encyclopae- 
dia,, Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Familiar 
Quotations,  and  one  or  two  other  com- 
pendiums,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  secure  the  appearance  of  learn- 
ing. 

One  of  these  other  compenditmis, 
now  lying  on  the  table,  is  the  thick,  un- 
cut, crown  octavo  volume,  printed  "for 
private  distribution"  in  1867,  by 
"Henry  G.  Bohn,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  F.H.S.,  F.StS.,  F. 
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Eth.S.,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Geneva,"  who  must  have 
been,  as  the  irreverent  might  say,  a 
devil  of  a  fellow.  It  is  called  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Quotations  from  the  English 
Poets,  and  prefixed  to  it  is  an  orna- 
mental Philobiblon  leaf,  headed 

Whether  old  friend  or  a  new 

A  8h7  friend  or  true. 

Buff,  orange  or  blue. 

This  book  is  for  70U. 

Doubtless  these  lines  are  wholly  orig- 
inal, for  their  simplicity  is  remarkable. 
After  them  comes  "Presented  to"  and 
then  the  autographic  inscription  "Fran- 
cis Welford,  Esqr.  with  the  friendly 
comp'ts  of  Henry  G.  Bohn,  Oct.  14th, 
1869." 

"This  volume,"  says  Mr.  Bohn  in 
the  preface,  "whatever  its  merits  or 
demerits,  will  have  cost  me,  independ- 
ently of  my  personal  labour,  several 
hundred  pounds;  it  is  not  printed  for 
sale  but  exclusively  for  presents  to  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  or  persons 
of  public  esteem,  with  whom  I  have 
had,  or  may  hereafter  have,  social  re- 
lations." 

It  has  become  quite  rare  and  sells 
for  a  round  sum,  but  it  is  a  curious 
monument  of  misdirected  industry. 
There  cannot  now  be  many  persons 
who  would  deliberately  search  in  it  for 
appropriate  verses.  The  fashion  of 
"quoting  poetry"  has  gone  by,  and  so 
has  the  ostentatious  display  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  an 
occasion  presents  itself  for  a  felicitous 


citation ;  such  an  occasion  for  example 
as  that  of  the  bar-meeting  in   New 
York  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Charles  P.  Daly  from  the 
bench  of  the  Common  Pleas.     After 
more  than  forty  years  of  judicial  ser- 
vice, he  was  the  victim  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  New  York 
which  retires  a  judge  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty—"God  Almighty's  statute  of  lim- 
itations," in  the  phrase  of  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, having  nm  against  him.    Judge 
Daly  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  1867  which  framed  this  very  provi- 
sion.    An  accomplished  lawyer,  in  his 
address  at  the  farewell  gathering,  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  with  the  remark  that 
the  venerable  jurist  in  thus  decreeing 
his  compulsory  exile  from  the  bench — 
Vlew'd  his  own  feather  in  the  fatal  dart 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his 
heart 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  solemn  tribunal 
known  to  man,  and  the  preternatural 
dignity  of  its  members,  when  in  ses- 
sion, is  suggestive  of  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision of  the  lower  world, — Rhada- 
manthus,  Minos  and  Eacus.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Justices  smiled  one  day 
when  the  author  of  Nothing  to  Wear 
had  been  endeavoring  to  convince  them 
that  a  provision  in  an  insurance  policy 
was  available  for  the  company  but 
could  not  be  invoked  by  the  assured. 
His  opponent  slyly  remarked:  "The 
learned  counsel  reminds  me  of  the 
words  of  an  American  poet,  when  he 
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makes  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  say  to 

her  affianced, 
'This  is  the  sort  of  engagement,  you  see, 
Which  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding 
on  me/  " 

He  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  in 
a  previous  decision  against  him,  the 
court  was  wholly  wrong.  When  a  re- 
ply was  in  order,  Mr.  Butler  observed 
that  counsel  had  seen  fit  to  allude  to  a 
minor  poet,  but  that  in  view  of  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  by  his  adversary, 
he  was  disposed  to  refer  him  to  the 
great  English  poet,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
same  name  and  said,  in  Hudibras, 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

This  legal  divarication  somehow  re- 
minds me  of  Counsellor  Thomas  Nolan, 
of  the  New  York  bar,  who  has  had  a 
little  book  devoted  to  his  sayings,  most 
of  them  apocryphal,  but  who,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  thus  addressed  a  jury 
of  his  countrymen :  "Ay,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale! 
Every  hair  upon  that  tail  bristles  with 
significance !" 

I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  any  person,  commanding  a 
printing  press,  to  master  a  certain 
sneering  style  of  comment,  which  may 
easily  be  used  upon  any  book  however 
meritorious  and  upon  any  author  how- 
ever great  and  powerful.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  Frenchman  who  said  of 
Evangeline,  "What  have  I  to  do  with 
that  cow?"  Consider  also  Max  Nor- 
dau's  words  r^^arding  what  he  calls 


the  senseless  phrases  of  Rossetti.  Like 
most  reading  individuals,  prone  to  echo 
the  views  of  others,  I  am  in  awe  of  Ros- 
setti, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  much 
of  his  art  in  speech  and  color  spends 
itself  in  the  effort  to  communicate  the 
incommimicable.     Nordau  quotes  the 

lines 

The  hollow  halo  it  was  in 
Was  like  an  icj  crystal  cup. 

"It  is  stark  nonsense,"  said  the  apos- 
tle of  degeneration,  "to  qualify  a  plane 
surface  such  as  a  halo  by  the  adjective 
'hollow'."  That  sort  of  criticism  is 
cheap;  mere  verbal  slush,  signifying 
nothing.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  that 
amusing  instance  of  literalism  related 
not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Shanks,  which 
censured  John  Hay  for  making  Jim 
Bludso,  an  engineer,  do  the  pilot's 
work,    and    amended    The    Heathen 

Chinee  so  as  to  read 

"In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  jacks." 
on  the  groimd  that  no  sleeves  would 
hold  twenty-four  packs  and  that  the 
jacks   were  the  only  really   valuable 
cards  in  the  game  of  euchre. 

One  gets  tired  of  talking  about  books 
all  the  time,  said  George  Brandes.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  said  that  they  are  cold  com- 
panions, but  he  must  have  been  refer- 
ring to  French  books.  One  may  not 
however  grow  weary  of  reading  them. 
Carlyle  was  talking  insincerely  when 
he  said  that  "no  man  without  Themis* 
tocles'  gift  of  forgetting  can  possibly 
spend  his  days  in  reading."    It  is  time 
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to  bring  these  desultory  reflections  to  an 
end.  As  I  lay  aside  the  pen  and  go 
back  to  the  friendly  denizens  of  the 
shelves  I  find  them  not  cold  or  unkind, 
but  "the  best  companions"  as  John 
Fletcher  called  them;  and  I  think  of 
Florio's  sonnet  "G)nceming  the  Hon- 
our of  Books," 
Since  honour  from  the  honourer  proceeds. 

How  well  do  they  deserve  that  memor- 
ise 

And  leave  in  Books  for  all  posterities 


The  names  of  worthies  and  thUr  vlrtnoas 
deeds: 

When  all  their  glory  else,  like  water-weeds 
Without  their  element,  presently  dies. 
And  all  their  greatness  quite  tor  gotten 
lies. 
And  when  and  how  they  flourished  no  man 
heeds! 

How  poor  remembrances  are  statues,  tomhs. 

And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
Tb  princes,  which  remain  in  dosM  rooms 
Where  but  a  few  behold  them,  in  re- 
spect 
Of  Books,  that  to  tne  uniyersal  eye 
Show  how  they  liyed;  the  other  where 
they  lie. 


IN  AN  OLD-BOOKSHOR 


BY  MARY  FRANCES  SANFORD. 

Here  in  the  teeming  city's  very  heart 

There  is  a  place,  where  he  who  enters  in 
May  shut  away  the  tumult  and  the  din 

Of  strife  for  bread,  and  bide  awhile  apart. 

For  here  the  masters  of  a  mighty  art. 

With  all  their  store  of  treasure,  wait  our  will, 
And  in  their  presence,  so  benign  and  still, 

Our  clamorous  cares  g^ow  silent  and  depart. 

The  fragrance  of  the  past  is  everywhere : 
Stm-bumt  Morocco  and  the  Orient 

Have  lent  their  treasures  worthily  to  dress 
Wisdom  profound  and  fancies  heavenly-fair, 

Garnered  in  bygone  years  from  lives  long  spent 
Yet  living  thus  in  all  their  loveliness. 


^  BOOK*  ♦  ^  REVIEWS  .5 


Thb  Euz abbthan  Shakspbrb;  a  new  edition  of 
Shakspere's  Works  with  Critical  Text  in 
Elizabiethan  Bnelish  and  Brief  Notes  by 
Mark  Hanrej  Liddell.  To  be  in  about  40 
vols.,  size  9  bj  12  inches.  Volume  I,  Mac- 
beth. New  York.  Doubledav,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.   Printed  at  the  De  Vmne  Press. 

The  advance  sheets  of  Macbeth^  the 
first  volume  of  the  much  talked  of  new 
critical  edition  of  Shakespeare ,  have 
just  come  from  the  press. 

It  is  considered  by  its  publishers  to 
be  a  monument  to  American  scholar- 
ship and  American  typography.  The 
editor,  Professor  Mark  Harvey  Lid- 
dell, is  a  Princeton  man,  whose  Eng- 
lish study  and  Shaksperean  research 
were  carried  on  for  several  years  at 
Oxford  and  Berlin,  under  the  highest 
authorities.  The  Elizabethan  library 
which  he  gathered,  and  the  exhaustive 
and  systematic  card  collection  of  notes 
which  he  made,  have  been  of  in- 
estimable service  in  compiling  the 
notes  for  this  edition.  The  text  of  the 
plays  used  is  that  of  the  First  Folio. 
Variations  found  in  the  other  early 
editions  are  indicated  in  the  notes. 
The  editor  has  thoroughly  studied  the 
English  of  Shakepeare's  day,  and  his 
editorial  work  has  consisted  largely 
in  finding  out  what  Shakespeare's 
words ,  thoughts ,  and  ideas  meant  to 


their  contemporary  readers  and 
hearers.  The  state  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  theories  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  habits  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  language  have  needed  to  be 
thoroughly  known. 

Not  content  with  presenting  all  this 
information  in  ordinary  form,  editor, 
publisher,  and  printer  evolved  a 
method  by  which  the  text  on  each 
page  is  so  balanced  by  the  accompany- 
ing notes,  that  they  correspond 
exactly ;  not  a  leaf  need  be  turned  to 
consult  the  notes. 

The  format  used  follows  that  of 
Marlitt's  Boethius,  of  1493.  The 
blackness  and  unreadableness  of  that 
work  is  escaped  by  the  use  of  a  modi- 
fied Renner  type  designed  by  Mr.  De 
Vinne.  The  fourteen-point  text  type 
and  ten-point  notes  stand  apart  dis- 
tinctly ,  but  harmonize  so  perfectly  in 
color  that  the  page  has  a  clear,  con- 
sistent grey  tone — an  ideal  page ,  clear 
to  read,  beautiful  to  look  at,  with 
ample  margins  and  spacing.  To 
obtain  the  practicable  proportion  of 
text  and  notes  for  each  page ,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  utilize  two  type 
writers,  one  provided  with  each  size 
of  type  used.  With  these,  the  editor  and 
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an  assistant  have  apportioned  to  the 
page  its  quota  of  text,  and  have 
fitted  around  three  sides  of  it,  the 
notes.  In  no  other  way  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  even  the  De  Vinne 
Press  compositors  to  frame  each  text 
page  in  exactly  the  number  of  words 
that  the  notes  for  that  page  demand- 
ed. As  it  is,  the  impossible  has  been 
done,  "the  thing  that  couldn't  has 
occurred,"  and  Mr.  De  Vinne  pro- 
nounces the  Macbeth  his  "best  work- 
manship in  tjrpography." 

Macbeth  is  preceded  by  a  general 
preface,  which  outlines  the  critical 
editions  of  Shakespeare ,  and  points 
out  the  habit  of  eighteenth  century 
editors  of  making  emendations  in  the 
text ,  replacing  obsolete  words  with 
words  then  in  use.  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury editors  were  more  conservative 
and  more  scholarly,  but  all  used 
modernized  texts ,  until  Dr.  Fumess's 
Variorum  edition  returned  to  that  of 
the  First  Folio. 

There  is  also  an  introduction  to  the 
play  of  Macbeth ,  and  there  is  an 
index  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  really 
a  dictionary  also ,  giving  the  modem 
equivalent  of  obsolete  and  obscure 
words  and  phrases. 

Of  a  work  of  such  broad  usefulness, 
it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  should  be 
printed.  We  notice  that  the  pubUsh- 
ers'  aimouncement  specifies  "edition 
de  Luxe,  Umited  to  250  sets;"  and  we 
trust  that  when  this  has  been  sub- 
scribed for,  an  every-day  edition  may 
follow  it.  The  next  volumes  will  be 
Othello  f  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  First  and 


Second  Henry  IF,  Lear,   Midsummer 

N^hVs  Dream  and  Hamlet ,  and  it  is 

expected  to  continue  till  the  complete 

works  have  been  printed,  in  about 

forty  volumes.   This ,  however ,  is  not 

guaranteed  by  the  publishers. 

Baxly  Voyages  up  and  down  thb  Misstsstppl 
By  Cavclier,  St.  Cosme,  Lc  Sueur,  Gravicr, 
and  Guignas.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  an  Index,  by  John  Gilmary  Shea. 
Albany:  Joel  MunselL  1861.  [Five  hun- 
drcd  copies  reprinted  for  Joseph  McDo- 
nough.    Albany,  N.Y.    1902.] 

The  Centenniel  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  is  the  occasion  for  endless 
publications  and  reprints.  It  seems 
especially  the  time  for  gathering  to- 
gether contemporary  descriptions  and 
criticisms  of  the  great  drama  of  the 
unfolding  of  the  continent.  Many  of 
the  actors  kept  journals  or  wrote  let- 
ters sketching  their  parts.  In  the 
audience  were  always  critics  to  "write 
up  "  the  play.  These  records  are  right- 
ly being  sought  out  now,  to  help  us 
of  a  later  age  to  understand  the  times 
and  doings  of  a  century  ago. 

Joel  Munsell  of  Albany  printed  many 
good  things  for  the  American  collec- 
tor. One  of  his  publications  was  this 
collection  of  five  manuscript  relations 
of  Early  Voyages.  He  printed  only 
one  hundred  copies,  and  these  have 
been  exceedingly  hard  to  find  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Joseph  McDonough  has 
therefore  had  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
five  hundred  copies  made,  on  a  heavier 
paper  than  the  original,  with  boards 
replacing  the  paper  wrappers. 

Of  the  five  manuscripts  transcribed, 
the  first  is  the  Journal  of  John  Cave- 
lier,  brother  of  the  great  La  Salle, 
with  whom  he  made  the  descent  of 
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the  Mississippi  in  1684-87.  The  second 
is  an  account  by  the  missionary 
priest,  St.  Cosme,  of  his  expedition  in 
1698  from  Michillimakinac  to  the 
Chikagu,  thence  to  the  Illinois  and 
the  Micissipi,  down  which  they  went 
as  far  as  the  Acanseas.  These  two  re- 
lations, together  with  a  short  letter 
by  one  of  St.  Cosme's  party,  were 
given  the  editor,  J.  G.  Shea,  by  Fran- 
cis Parkman,  and  had  not  previously 
been  published.  The  account  of  Le 
Sueur's  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in 
1699-1700  was  reprinted  from  Ben- 
ard  de  la  Harpe's  edition  of  Le  Sueur's 
Journal.  Father  Gravier's  joumey- 
ings  on  the  river  were  told  by  him  to 
his  colleague.  Father  de  Lamberville, 
in  1701.  Father  Guignas  related  his 
experiences  in  1728  to  the  Marquis  de 
Beauhamais.  An  extract  from  his 
letter  is  given.  As  a  supplement,  is 
reprinted  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
La  Salle,  describing  his  attempts  to 
find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  sea. 

The  narratives  of  these  diflFerent  ex- 
plorers unite  to  form  a  vivid  picture. 
Much  is  written  of  Tonty,  the  good 
Neapolitan  explorer.  There  are  many 
descriptions  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
fauna  of  the  valley. 

The  introductory  sketch  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea  is  not  the  least  valuable 
part.  It  gives  the  historical  action 
that  includes  all  these  detached  scenes. 
Our  thoughts  come  back  to  the  pre- 
sent as  he  writes  "The  valley  numbers 
as  many  states  now  as  it  did  white 
men  then;"  and  his  final  sentence 
puzzles  not  a  little  till  we  recall  the 


fact  that  though  the  page  before  us  is 
new,  the  introduction  printed  upon  it 
was  written  forty-one  years  ago,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War— "For  fifty 
years,  one  single  flag  met  the  eye  and 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
Two  now  divide  it ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  altered  flag  may  soon  resume  its 
original  form,  and  meet  the  heart's 
warm  response  at  the  mouth  as  at 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi." 

Moses     Grbbnlbaf,    Mainb's     First     Map 
Makbr.    a  Biography :  with  Letters,  Un- 

Stiblished  Manuscripts,  a  Reprint  of  Mr. 
reenleafs  rare  paper  on  Indian  Place- 
Names :  also  a  Bibliography  of  the  Maps  oi 
Maine.  Edited  by  Cdgar  Crosby  Smith. 
Bangor.  Printed  for  The  De  Burians. 
1902. 

The  De  Burians  have  in  this  volume 
amply  demonstrated  their  right  to  be 
and  to  do.  Without  the  existence  of 
such  an  interested  and  sympathetic 
group  of  readers ,  the  editor  of  such 
a  work  must  have  hesitated  long  be- 
fore venturing  its  publication;  and 
without  this  biography,  the  annals  of 
Maine's  progress  in  the  nineteenth 
century  must  have  remained  incom- 
plete. So  the  little  group  of  book- 
lovers,  instead  of  ringing  the  usual 
changes  on  endless  Rubaiyats  and 
Portuguese  Soxmets  with  red  and  blue 
initials,  have  done  a  real  service  to  their 
state  in  fathering  this  volume  of  local 
biography  and  bibliography. 

Two  hundred  and  one  copies  of  the 
book  were  printed  by  Charles  H. 
Glass,  at  Bangor,  in  a  square  octavo 
volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages , 
substantially  covered  with  boards. 
The  title-page  and  first  word  of  each 
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chapter  are  mbricated,  bat  the  style 
is  otherwise  entird j  plain.  The  fron- 
tispiece, on  Japanpaper^isasilhotiette 
of  Moses  Greenkaf ,  and  the  book  is 
fnrther  illnstrated  with  facsimiles  of 
title-pages,  manuscripts,  and  his  first 
map  of  Maine. 

The  editor,  Jndge  Edgar  Crosby 
Smith,  is  a  descendant  of  Moses  Green- 
leaf,  whose  papers  have  been  for  some 
time  in  his  possession.  He  is  thns 
pre-eminently  the  proper  person  for 
the  task,  and  the  anthoritativeness 
of  his  account  is  especially  a  desirable 
quality,  since  there  is  no  other 
biography  of  his  subject,  aside  from 
the  encydopedias. 

Greenleaf  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
future  of  Maine ,  which  had  remained 
a  District  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  became  the  original 
"  old  settler"  in  the  town  ofWilliams- 
burg  in  1810,  and  his  influence  and 
publications  had  much  to  do  with  the 
separation  of  Maine  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  State,  in  1820.  His 
most  important  publications  were  his 
first  map,  which,  after  five  years 
spent  on  perfecting  its  details,  he 
published  in  1815;  A  Statistical  View 
of  the  District  of  Maine,  which  fol- 
lowed and  explained  the  map,  in 
1816;  a  revised  map  in  1829,  his 
Survey  of  the  State  of  Maine ,  with  a 
Map  of  the  State  of  Maine  with  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  an 
Atlas  containing  seven  maps,  six  of 
which  were  entirely  original.  This 
last  was  the  most  extended  and  im- 
portant work  of  his  life.  After  its 
publk^^  he  proceeded   with    pre- 


paiations  for  another  map,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1834. 

Greenleaf  s  maps  and  books  were 
lecognized  at  their  true  worth  by  the 
authorities,  who  subscribed  liberally 
for  copies  of  each  for  distribution ,  but 
the  expense  of  their  preparation  and 
engraving  was  great,  and  the  map- 
maker,  though  poor,  was  too  con- 
scientious and  enthusiastic  to  spare 
time,  labor,  or  expense.  He  lived 
and  died  a  poor  man,  though  not 
n^kcted  nor  unrecognized. 

Beside  a  biographical  sketch ,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  his  published 
books  and  maps,  the  editor  reprints 
five  letters  of  Greenleaf  s,  and  several 
miscellaneous  papers;  the  most 
valuable  being  a  table  of  Indian  place- 
names  and  their  meanings,  together 
with  an  explanatory  letter,  both  of 
which  were  included  in  the  First 
Report  of  the  American  Society  for 
Promoting  Civilization  and  General 
Improvement  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States,  New  Haven,  1824. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  Maps  of 
Maine  aims  to  include  all  the  maps  of 
Maine  that  have  been  published,  ex- 
cept those  in  school  geographies,  and 
including  facsimiles  of  twenty-three  of 
the  earliest  known  maps,  published 
by  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  The 
list  comes  down  to  1902 ,  and  records 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  maps,  giv- 
ing the  date,  publisher,  and  size  of 
each ,  and  indicating  where  copies  may 
be  found,  either  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Maine  State  Library, 
Maine  Historical  Society  Library ,  or 
in  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  H. 
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W.  Bryant,  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  or  other 
Maine  collectors. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
DeBurians  will  continue  the  en- 
couragement of  local  research  and  the 
publication  of  the  annals  and  docu- 
ments of  their  own  state. 

Daiobl  Rickbtson  and  his  Friends:  Letters, 
Poems,  Sketches,  etc.  Edited  by  his 
daughter  and  son,  Anna  and  Walton 
Ricketson.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  The  Riverside  Fress,  Cambridge. 
1902. 

The  memory  of  every  man  who  loves 
good  books,  great  thoughts,  and 
Nature ,  turns  ever  wistfully  back  to 
Concord  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  some  of  the  finest  men  tihe 
country  has  ever  grown  were  dwell- 
ing there  or  thereabouts,  in  unpre- 
tentious simplicity ,  living  and  think- 
ing each  in  his  own  way ,  yet  drawn 
together  by  a  community  of  aim ,  and 
holding  among  themselves  the  most 
delightful  spirit  of  companionship. 
We  never  tire  of  hearing  more  of  their 
every  day  life,  their  thoughts,  their 
friendships,  and  the  mine  of  rich 
material  is  always  yielding  new  re- 
turns. We  read  with  pleasure  the 
publishers'  announcements  of  a  life  of 
William  Ellery  Channing;  of  a  volume 
of  correspondence  between  Emerson 
and  Hermann  Grimm;  and  of  an 
anthology  of  The  Poets  o/  Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Has  any  one  a  Concord  collection  ? 
We  can  think  of  nothing  more  pleas- 
ant, more  varied,  more  readable  to 
gather  together  than  the  Concord 
men's  first  editions  and  the  works 
they  have  drawn  out  from  other  men. 


Daniel  Ricketson  was  not  a  Con- 
cordian,  nor  a  great  writer  or  philo- 
sopher. His  home  was  near  New 
Bedford,  he  was  a  leisurely  and 
philosophical  farm  dweller,  whose 
small  inheritance  and  quiet  rural 
tastes  gave  him  the  opportunity  and 
the  wish  to  live  peacefully  in  the 
country,  giving  his  poor  neighbors 
the  benefit  of  his  legal  education ,  at- 
tending to  his  farm,  reading  and 
writing  in  the  "shanty"  near  his 
house. 

He  wrote  to  Thoreau,  "In  fact  I 
am  the  only  man  of  leisure  1  know 
of."  And  he  busied  his  leisure  with 
making  and  keeping  friends.  He  ran 
up  to  Concord  to  see  Channing,  Emer- 
son, Thoreau  and  Alcott,  and  his 
home ,  Brooklawn ,  was  a  home  also 
to  his  Concord  friends.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful correspondent,  his  letters  full  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  all  Nature ,  as  well 
as  men  and  books.  He  was  one  of  a 
long  line  of  Friends ,  and  the  spiritu- 
ality and  sanity  of  his  religious 
thought  was  expressed  in  his  more 
serious  letters  and  poems. 

The  volume  which  Anna  and  Wal- 
ton Ricketson  have  compiled  contains 
a  sketch  of  Daniel  Ricketson  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn ,  a  selection  from  his  poems , 
mostly  domestic  and  religious,  and 
extracts  from  his  Journal.  But  the 
heart  of  the  book  is  in  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  genial  Friend  and 
Henry  Thoreau  and  his  sister  Sophia. 
One  sees  Thoreau  at  his  best  in  these 
letters  and  through  the  eyes  of  his  de- 
voted sister  and  friend. 

Other  correspondents  of  Ricketson's 


I4J» 


'79S&  zjs^^sosin  z:vcLSBcsm 


wmiaiii  aierr  CIwttMv.  A.  SlE^i^fW. 
Dr.  Samuct  A.  Joikii  Jteirj'  it  i*aJe 
.Old  rbcophiliHi  Smwrf.  ^)p?ier%d  >c-^ 
ters  tromeacfaof  ttwvr  ^fir  :|tr<*Kf  'W 
\'^urtoiis  rbexDei.  Lo/UrwHf  tttntoitH 
I  hriii ,  rtgic  seemn  Mefftt^  ^vnt  -wifSur 
out  its  aifanwrn  t3r>  Tranrtst».  ^Mit  ^be 

Jomnal  aie  rc{irTfitwr{.  :f#veiiHf  im 
vists  and  waOot  -art!H  iKrSia^fMnft. 
maioa  dK  rohnne  ^  m?mArt^;iirstt<iei( 
of  oat  am  of  die  o^Sf^r 

Three  xstemctmf  p^vrv^fiftt  'vf  >fr. 
Rjciartaiott  flkMCrtfie  ^;it<r  Vv^k,  ;i^  time 
ago  of  LwettCy^lbrig:,  t&ir;7>ti?y«»  ^Mif 

Kicketaan,  aarf  t^<r  ^4  Tf^M^^en^  Jwcfc 
trnknown  to  tsa  ^>H^  M  (^i^i^tr^tpiMfi 
firom  a  bust  hj  W^te^i^  lrii(^&!«t^>i»;tfie 


xmi'  1  fit  iHfiiiiiPFft 


Tim  -▼»»  Mx: 

j>mdie.  die  e/ca  r*uini^fnihBi  by^  the 

foce  aBC* — '**!  tmiSe:  ms^  ideal 
TVxrcaa.  wiuiiLr  ^ad  Trmrrrrf,  from 
tlie  rrjonmL  flrarmr^  <3r  a»  mmd  and 
ktifchcc^eMfSflb.tia'iea.anBLaf  mrmwrnl 
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AMEKfCA»  AV^tiOk 

A  contemporar/  t&t/firuni  t4  IW  ^fptnlnft  f4 
the  Concord  School  '/f  t^tUm^fphy  *rf%mmuiA 
bjr  Broiison  Alc/>U  Ml  Omt^/f^i  \n  J«l/^  11179. 
biiA»vbeeii  found  Aftf//fiM  n*tnm  oUi  IrtUr*  and 
|Mpcrs»  and  ui  prrMrtft4r^  tifi/W  th«  remmtUahk 
tm'The  Brook  I^Afftf  A»Miciiill/#ii/' 
A»  the  Brook  IVrrti  AMk^lAtf/zfi  had 
amemHi'  ^  ''  n,  thin  cA|>i ion  in  a 
ling.  WJi  '  I  r.  I  hlfi  a<»;ottnt  \»  from  a 
rpfiTAU  \ciUt,  r  1 1  iii^^  It  hail  eycr  before 
*hmR  imbliihcd.  <i>  iprM^r  lalth  not,  but  from 
tjK  pa^|ag|||icit>  wUlt  which  It  mU  forth  the 
r».  ami  ihr  fulntM  of  detail  con- 
prft  i|unrirni  and  their  furnish' 
Ml  ih  piMtolty  of  comment  on 


tbe&bilotopiiica]  olijects  of  tbO^^^'t^  i^  ^^^ 
pf obahf 7  the  acccmat  ai  a  reporter  in  a 
local  paper  (A  July  16, 1S79. 

BIBELOT. 


The  Jan 


me  jamianr  and  retMnaij  numbers,  issnea 
simultaneously,  form  one  paper,  a  selection  of 
rerses  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  collected  and 
Bnffltshed  bj  William  M.  Hardinge  under  the 
titk  Chrjsanthema.  The  English  is  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  translation  in  man^  cases, 
and  the  poems  are  connected  bj  runnmg  com- 
mentary. The  spirit  of  the  unknown  Greek 
poets  was  so  alned  to  some  of  our  modem 
English  ones  that  the  translator  has  used  the 
English  style  of  these  authors  to  express  the 
Greek  verses  and  songs  of  those.    A    biblio- 
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graphical  note  describes  the  partial  English 
translations  of  the  Anthology  that  have  been 
published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Wynne  E.  Baxter  contributes  abiblio^aphical 
study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the 
variations  in  the  title  page  and  text  of  the 
first  edition.  Eight  title  pages  are  reproduced  of 
the  first  edition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  second 
and  third. 

Beverly  Chew  has  an  article  on  Portraits  of 
Milton,  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  six 
engraved  portraits.  Edward  Dowden  describes 
a  copy  he  has  found  of  Jonathan  Swift's 
pampnlet,  A  Letter  concerning  the  Sacramental 
Test,  containing  several  passages  omitted  in 
the  Morphew  reprint  of  1711,  which  has  before 
this  been  the  earliest  known  issue  of  the 
pamphlet.  A  note  on  Lowell's  Pamphlet,  The 
President's  Policy,  1864,  is  contributed  by 
Theodore  Wesley  Koch. 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON.) 

The  number  is  full  of  portraits  and  sketches 
of  and  by  William  M.  Thackeraj,  illustrations 
from  his  novels,  and  scenes  of  his  life  and  stor- 
ies. One  of  the  portraits,  painted  by  Frank 
Stone,  of  Thackeray  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  has  never  before  been  reproduced.  G. 
K.  Chesterton  contributes  an  essay  on  Thack- 
eray, and  Lewis  Melville  one  on  The  Char- 
acters and  Places  of  Thackeray's  books. 

Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  an  interesting 
Note  on  the  Text  of  Shelley. 

BULLETIN  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  selected  list  of  the  Best  Editions  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  compiled  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fair- 
child,  and  another  part  (O  to  R)  of  George 
Watson  Cole's  Bermuda  in  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, are  the  most  important  features  of  the 
January  issue. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  chief  of  the  Document 
Depfutment  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
has  collected  some  materials  for  a  Bibliography 
of  the  Ofiicial  Publications  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  1693-1775. 
Parti,  1693-1727,  appears  in  the  February 
Bulletin,  and  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  five  entries,  chronologicallv  arranged, 
be^nning  with  William  Bradford's  American 
edition  of  Bayard's  Journal,  never  before  de- 
scribed. Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  this  was  the  first  print 
done  in  New  York.  Of  the  English  edition,four 
copies  are  known.  Each  entry  in  this  biblio- 
graphy is  in  full  and  correct  form,  giving  full 


description,  and  the  location,  in  most  cases,  of 
one  or  more  copies.  The  compiler's  notes  are 
valuable,  and  ner  sources  of  information  are 
clearly  stated.  Copies  recorded  without  per- 
sonal collation  are  especially  indicated.  The 
list  includes  the  printed  publications  used  by 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  warrants, 
commissions,  and  similar  legal  papers.  Both 
as  a  summarv  of  material  available  to  the 
student  of  colonial  government,  and  as  a  fine 
example  of  bibliographical  research,  this  com- 
pilation is  to  be  commended. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Edward  F.  Strange,  in  an  article  onHiroshige 
and  His  Followers,  relates  his  conclusion  that 
the  Japanese  color-prints  signed  "Hiroshige," 
so  eagerly  sought  by  collectors,  are  the  work 
of  three  men,  the  first  the  teacher,  the  two 
others  his  pupils.  All  used  the  same  signature 
and  for  a  time  all  collaborated  in  the  same 
picture,  but  certain  tendencies  in  each  make  it 
possible  to  ascribe  most  of  their  works  to  one 
of  the  three.  Mr.  Strange  is  engaged  in  so 
classifying  the  Hiroshige  prints  in  the  National 
Art  Gallery. 

Joseph  Grego  describes  the  portraits  of 
"Perdita,"  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the  beautiful 
actress,  sweetheart  of  George  IV,  while  Prince 
of  Wales.  Four  portraits  are  given,  that  by 
Angelica  Kauflfman,  of  "The  British  Sappho" 
as  she  came  to  be  known,  being  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

An  article  on  Old  English  Saltglaze  Teapots, 
by  Frank  Freeth,  describes  the  manufacture  of 
saltglaze  ware,  and  reproduces  seventeen  tea- 
pots, of  quaint  and  fascinating  shapes  and 
designs. 

Scottish  Pewterers  and  Some  of  their  Wares 
are  considered  by  Ingleby  Wood,  who  ^ves  the 
laws  of  the  Hammermen  of  Edinburgh, 
incorporated  in  1483,  and  a  list  of  the  pewterers 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Guild  from  1600  to 
1800.    There  are  several  reproductions. 

An  ancient  Masonic  Calendar  for  the  vear 
1729  is  described  in  this  number,  with  a  half- 
tone of  its  frontispiece  and  first  page.  It  con- 
tains "A  List  of  Regular  Lodges,  '  many  of 
which  are  still  in  existence  under  other  names. 

A  richly  illuminated  Spanish  manuscript 
Horae  is  reproduced  by  a  fine  colored  plate. 
Its  date  is  given  as  about  1840.  Probably 
1480  is  meant. 

The  supplement  to  the  Connoisseur,  printed 
separately  under  the  name  Sale  Prices,  ^ves  a 
list  of  auction  prices  of  books,  coins,  pictures, 
pottery,  silver,  stamps,  and  other  objects  oif 
the  pursuit  of  the  cognoscente.  English  sales 
of  course  predominate,  but  a  few  important 
American  and  Continental  sales  are  included. 
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DeOTSCHB  UTTERATUKZEITUlia 

Tbe  imat  oi  Fan  21st  notes  tbe  imat  oi  a 
aew  fibcarj  pfriodiral,  tlK  of^^aa  of  Datdk 
bibfiocramlij,  its  priiii'i|jir»  aad  aKthods: 
T^dschiilt  Toor  Bock— en  BibGoAeckswcaea, 
Jsiarpmg,  Xo.  1,  Jan.  1903:  c£ted  by  Emm  de 
Bom,  V.  A.  de  la  Monu^;ne  and  WiDem  de 
Vfccxe.  Antwerp,  de  Ncdeiiandsciie  Boeic- 
haadri,  pwbliriitrs. 


In  the  art  department  of  the]  _ 

is  a  notioe  of  loscph  Neuwirth's  Bernhmtc 
Kmststatten,  ^i in^  uk  mnefcat  sues  of  art 
life,  cspedallj  of  the  times  of  Karl  (Charles)  IT. 

HANDICRAFT. 

A  paper  bj  SjHcster  Baxter  on  Handicraft 
at  Ipswich,  as  encouraged  hjr  Arthur  W.  Dow, 
who  is  a  natire  of  Ipswich.  The  town  possesses 
a  mnsenm  of  the  eanj  handicrafts  ontssetden, 
a  remarkable  collection  (firalajed  in  an  old 
serenteenth-centnrj  house.  Mr.  bow's  : 
school  students  skmh^  thf  inwlies  to  basketry, 
rug  wealing,  and  kindred  crafts.  Mr.  Dow 
hiniseu  is  getting  interesting  results  br  adapt- 
ing Japanese  methods  of  o^or-printmg  from 
wood  blocks  to  American  conditions  and  the 
printing  press.  He  is  perpet  uating  the  beautj 
andquatntnessoflpswichinaseries  of  "Ipswich 
Prints,"  which  are  Tery  good  bite  of  artistic 
color  work. 

IKTERXATIONAL  STUDIO. 

A  paper  on  Tbe  Etched  Work  of  Alphonse 
Lcgros,  bj  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow,  is  profnadj 
illustrated,  and  is  an  interesting  critical  nar- 
ratire.  His  portraiu  of  Rodin  and  Victor 
Hugo  hare  special  interest.  Another  Hqro 
picture  is  a  reproduction  of  J.  P.  Raffaelh*s 
painting,  "Demonstration  in  Front  of  Victor 
Hugo's  House  on  His  Ei^btieth  Birthdaj/*  M. 
Kaftaellf  has  made  an  important  discoTerj, 
wherebj  solid  oil  colors  maj  be  used  in  the 
Uyrm  of  pencils,  producing  cfiects  as  firm  and 
rich  as  that  obtained  bj  the  brush  and  fluid 
oil  colors. 

LE  BIBLIOGRAPHE  MODERNE. 

The  September-December  number,  which  has 
ju»t  reached  us,  continues  the  catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  tbe  Chateau  de  Blois  in  1518.  gir- 
iiig  nearlj  a  hundred  entries  with  exact  biblio- 
graphical details.  A  list  of  Royal  Decrees  pre- 
terred  in  tbe  arcluTes  of  La  HbmiU  Afame,  is 
also  continued,  with  digests  of  the  contents  of 
tbe  documents,  and  notes. 

Eugene  Casanora  contributes  a  reriew  of 
•*The  Book  at  the  UniTersal  Exposition  of 
1900,"  analyzing  the  Tarious  bibliographical 
collections  and  the  displays  made  bj  libraries 


UBRAKT  ASSOCIATIOli  RECORD. 

la  the  December  a— iher  is  pnated  a  paper  on 
Pafafishers  and  Pnbiidiing,  read  br  Walter 
Pow^  at  the  September  nwcting  ot  the  Eng- 
fiih  librarT  Association.  It  is  a  qilidsm  of 
some  of  the  fiuEi^s  of  Rngfi»h  publishers— 
kfiosjncracies  in  pagination  and  lettering,  the 
nse  cif  poor  paqier,  iiiiiiiainii  of  indexes  ana  lists 
of  plates,  mid  other  Aortcomiiys  that  are 
about  as  appficafale  on  this  side  oithe  canal  as 
the  other. 

LIBRART  WORLD. 

Duff  Brown,  of  the  Finsboiy  Public 
ms  compiled  fcr  the  use  of  his 
stndents  of  bibliography  a  selected  fist  of 
bibfiographic  material  Tslnahir  in  the  stndj  of 
dementarj  bibliograplij.  It  is  a  Tcrjr  prac- 
tical djused  fist,  containing  OTcr  two  hundred 
entries,  and  is  printed  entire  in  the  February 
.  under  the  title  Bibfiographical  Aids. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  of  Yak  Unhrersity, 
describes  The  Landberv  Collection  of  Arabic 
Manuscripts  at  Yak  Lmrersity.  This  b  the 
collection  of  orere^ht  hundred  Arabic  manu- 
scripts gathered  by  Count  Landberg,  tbe 
German  Arabic  sdiolar,  and  nnrdiased  from 
him  for  Yak  by  Mr.  Morris  ¥L  jcasap.  Beside 
the  ordinal  manuacripts  which  Count  Land- 
berg  purchased,  were  manr  unique  copies  im- 
possibk  to  buy.  Of  these  he  saooeeded  m  hav- 
mf  accurate  copies  made,  whidi  are  for  tbe 
sdbolar's  purpose  nearly  as  xalnabk  as  the 
originaL  Mr.  Torrey  aescribes  the  most  im- 
portant manuacriptsin  the  collection. 

NEW   SHAKESPEAREAXA. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  January-March  num- 
ber consists  of  reduced  torsi  miles  of  tbe  title 
pages  of  the  four  Shakeroearc  Folios  brou^t 
together  by  Augustin  Daly,  and  sold  at  auction 
for  serenty-eiglit  hundird  dollars.  This  is 
accom|>anied  by  a  study  in  tbe  increase  in 
Talne  of  the  First  Folio  from  its  original  selling 
price  of  one  pound  to  the  record  price  of  eighty- 
six  hundred  dollars,  paid  br  Quaritch  for  a  copy 
in  1901. 

A  protest  against  crediting— or  discrediting— 
Shakespeare  with  the  authorship  of  A  Pa9- 
siotukte  Pilgrim  is  made  by  Appkton   Morgan. 

'The  Unspeakabk  Sonnets**  is  a  survey  of 
the  critical  works  which  the  Sonnets  and 
Poems  of  Shakespeare  have  caDcd  forth  in  the 
past  three  centuries,  and  the  rarious  theories 
as  to  their  meaning. 

THE  LAMP. 

Under  this  titfc  begins  the  twenty-sixth 
Tolume  of  the  Scribners*  magazine,  Tbe  Book- 
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buyer;  the  publishers  feeling  that  the  magarine 
has  somewhat  outgrown  its  former  title.  The 
first  number  shows  that  the  field  of  literature 
is  to  be  surveyed  from  a  broader  view-point. 

Elizabeth  Luther  Cary,  in  an  essay  on  John 
Adams  and  Mary  Wolls'tonecroft,  describes  the 
copy  of  that  lady's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  (now  in  the  Boston  Public  Libranr) 
which  John  Adams  owned  and  annotated.  His 
notes  are  direct  and  forcible,  as  if  he  were 
answering  her  face  to  face,  or  uttering  his 
impatient,  scoffing,  or  occasionally  commen- 
datory exclamations  aloud.  The  notes  are 
copious  and  most  entertaining. 

An  interesting  symbolic  book-plate,  designed 
bv  Daniel  C.  Beard  lor  Andrew  Jackson  Stone, 
the  zoologist  of  the  Arctic  zone,  is  reproduced 
in  this  number. 

QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

We  overlooked,  in  the  October  issue,  an  essay 
on  the  Roman  Index  Librorum  Probibitorum. 
It  traces  the  censorship  of  books  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  fi-om  the  year  1491.  The  first 
catalo^e  of  forbidden  books  was  published  at 
Louvaininl546,  and  the  progress  of  the  index, 
and  the    inquisitions    and    destruction    that 


attended  it  are  sketched,  down  to  the  Index 
of  Leo  XIII,  recently  issued  under  the  date 
1900.  "If  every  great  name  which  it  contains, 
from  MachiaveUi  to  Renan,  were  blotted  out, 
modem  literature  would  not  onljr  be  impov- 
erished, it  would  become  unintelligible." 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUER    BUECHERFREUNDE 

First  in  the  February  number  is  a  long  article 
on  penmanship  and  the  forms  of  letters  as  an 
art-decorative  element  with  63  samples  of 
alphabets  from  the  runes,  Gothic  of  Ulfilas 
and  later  Gothic,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Irish  MS.  of  the  9th  century  to  the  present. 

An  interesting  article  is  by  Marcus  Landau, 
on  Old  Libraries,  their  friends  and  foes:  Insects, 
poor  paper,  and  man  as  foes:  of  men,  he  names 
particularly  the  Romans  under  the  first  kings; 
Ignorant  monks  in  charge  of  valuable  collec- 
tions (using  parchment  books  for  setting  copies 
for  cluldren,  etc..)  the  heresy  hunters  and 
inquisitors.  In  old  libraries,  books  were  found 
in  neaps  and  covered  with  dust.  The  Ptolem- 
ies were  friends  of  books  and  established  the 
oldest  public  library,  the  Alexandrian,  not  de- 
stroyea  by  the  Mohammedans,  friends  of  learn- 
ing, but  long  before. 


A  somewhat  gruesome  auction  sale  took 
place  in  London  on  February  fourth,  when  the 
woodwork,  loose  fittings  and  sundry  relics  of 
old  Newgate  Prison  were  sold  in  the  old  press- 
yard  of  tne  prison.  Most  of  the  pieces  had  only 
the  fact  that  they  were  parts  of  the  famous 
prison  to  commend  them  to  bidders,  others  had 
associations  with  particular  occurrences  or  char- 
acters. The  doors  through  which  officers  fired 
on  the  mobs  during  the  Gordon  riots,  the  beams 
from  the  chapel  roof,  charred  with  the  fire  at 
that  time,  and  "nine  plaster  casts  of  the  heads 
of  executed  criminals,"— each  bearing  still  a 
ghastly  mark  about  the  throat— sold  rather 
high.  Twelve  pound  ten  went  to  secure  the 
iron-faced  old  oak  key-cupboard  to  which 
Dennis,  the  hangman  in  Barnaby  Rudgt,  went 
for  the  keys. 


The  Publishers'i^Society  of  Stuttgart  has 
advised  its  members  not  to  exhibit  their  pub- 
lications at  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  They 
sa^  the  United  States  copyrignt  law  so  dis- 
criminates against  German  publications  that 
to  exhibit  their  books  and  prints  here  would 
do  them  no  good,  but  would  advertise  their 
publications  to  Americans  as  available  for 
reprint.  The  copyright  treaty  is  very  unpopular 
in  Germany,  ana  Stuttgart  publishers  are  try- 
ing to  induce  their  Government  to  demand  its 
improvement  or  repeal. 


Richard  Green  Moulton  has  a  new  Shake- 
spearean volume,  which  is  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  The  title  is  The  Moral 
System  of  Shakespeare. 
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yiC^MiimA.  tir^xg^li  Hf^mf^jm,  Mitta  lb  C^ 
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V/ipcfefi/  arra«4|^^  irrti  nttdteeat  ar/tcs  bf 
tie  H^yr«  fftrin^  httmyn  KsmboIL 

Tie  Oj]fi»  Pr**»  ia«  iMoed  Tie  Storyr  of  a 
M^/tUj  ma4m  Ujwk,  ^/tr^AjsA  to  an  expUuiation 
'^  tie  f^krt^*  4rrke  empiojed  tn  the  iwoes  of 
tietr  pr«M,  It  nielBde*  •r/me  ffcneral  talk  on 
prmttf^%  mMfkM,  HhmtiaaM  with  reproductions 
of  tie  derke*  'A  s^/me  eailr  prtnteri.  The  Kttle 
book  m  tAwirtJ^Ay  printed. 

Mrs.  Gertrode  Atierum  has  coQccted  A  Few 
of  UAmiJtotfB  LtiUrt,  which  the  Macmillans 
are  pu\AiMnf^.  The  letters  are  wdH  lelected. 
Cjne  she  discorered  in  a  West  Indian  newspaper 
of  1772,  and  others  hare  been  rescued  from 
obscure  repositories. 

A  IMBcriptiveGoide  to  the  Best  Fiction,  British 
mod  AmericM/t,  compiled  bj  Ernest  A.  Baker, 
amtains  (orty-^rt  hundred  titles.  There  is 
also  a  subject  index,  a  Ust  of  the  best  trans- 
lations of  foreign  fiction,  and  a  chronological 
fist  of  histoncai  romances.  The  plot  of  each 
book  is  Tery  brieflj  sketched. 

Miss  Stuan  B.  Anthonj  has  presented  to  the 
Consressional  Library  her  collection  of  books, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of  the 
history^l^l^Hterature  ot  woman  suflErage  in 
will   be  presenred  intact   in   a 
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1  the  only  form  ofacainabfe. 
'  c^tioa  — "■'^»  material  rejected  by 
Froade  has  been  inrludrd.  and  on  the  other 
iaad  aoaie  anpleasant  personalities  are 
o^BttedL  coooerao^  people  stxD  faring. 

Tie  sale  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan's  theatrical  col- 
lectioa  at  the  Knirkfrbockcr  rooms,  Kcw 
York,  occupied  fire  days  this  month,  and 
aggregated  tiirry-eight  thousand  lour  hundred 
doBarsc  High  prices  were  paid  for  tapestries, 
rugs  and  furnitnie  that  had  been  used  m  stage 
settings  at  Daly's,  e^ht  hundred  and  %^  dol- 
lars being  paid'fbr  a  sixteenth  century  Flemish 
tapestry.  Hartley's  marble  bust  of  Miss 
Rdian, 'which  cost  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  was 
sold  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-five;  and 
some  fine  costumes  and  scenery  used  in  the 
Shakespearean  plays  were  secured  at  low 
prices  by  a  theatrical  manager. 

The  Kirgate  Press  is  issuing  a  series  of  fac- 
simile reprints  of  some  of  the  rarest  broad- 
sides and  loose  leaves  printed  for  Horace  Wal- 
pole  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press.  They  are 
printed  firom  photographic  plates  in  exact  fac- 
simile, one  hundred  and  fifty  impressions  being 
taken,  and  the  plates  destroyed.  The  first  is 
the  greeting  of  "The  Press  to  the  Misses  Bcrrjr," 
Walpole's  puiming  verses  of  which  a  few  copies 
were  printed  when  the  sisters  first  visited 
Strawberry  HilL 

The  A.  Wessels  Company  is  issuing  an 
American  edition  of  the  finglish  quarterly,  The 
Book  ofBook  Plates,  c6iM  by  Stewart  Dick. 
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A  cable  from  Brussels  says  that  Mr.  Qnaritch 
has  found  in  Ghent  a  copy  of  "a  work  by 
Raonl  le  Fevre,  credibly  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Caxton;"  that  he  has  bought  the 
Dook  for  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that  the 
Ashbumham  copy  sold  for  six  hundred  pounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Quaritch 
has  found  a  seventh  coppr  of  Le  Recueil  des 
HJstoirca  dc  Trojres,  which  was  printed  pro- 
bably in  1476,  though  no  date,  place,  nor 
printer's  name  was  given.  It  was  printed  in 
the  same  type  as  its  predecessor,  The  Recuyell 
of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  which  Caxton  trans- 
lated and  printed  about  1474.  Six  copies  have 
been  known  of  the  French  work,  one  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  four  in  private  libraries.  The  Ash- 
bumham copy  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Morgan. 
The  newlv-purchased  coppr  may  possibly  be  one 
of  the  other  three,  but  is  more  probably  an 
additional  copy. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  are  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  birtn  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  by  the  publication  of  a  new  Centenary 
Edition  of  his  works.  It  will  be  handsomely 
printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  with  an  intro- 
auction  and  notes  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
a  fall  index,  and  probably  one  or  two  volumes 
of  hitherto  unpublished  material.  An  Auto- 
graph Century  Edition,  illustrated  and  limited 
to  subscribers,  is  to  have  inserted  in  each  set 
an  original  sheet  of  Emerson's  manuscript. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  March  30,  is  to  be  sold  the 
Earl  of  Crewe's  collection  of  the  works  ot 
William  Blake.  Beside  fine  copies  of  the  Songs 
of  Innocence  and  Experience,  America^  Europe, 
The  Book  oi  Tbel  and  others,  there  are  the 
drawings,  in  color,  for  Milton's  U Allegro  and 
U  Penseroso,  the  original  drawing  for  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  a  larfi;e  number  ofprints  and 
books,  it  being  one  of  the  largest  Blake  collec- 
tions in  existence. 

Sidney  Colvin  has  again  changed  his  mind, 
and  is  goin^  to  write  a  critical  biography  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Graham  Balfour's 
work  has  not  been  the  last  word  and  Mr. 
Colvin  is  decidedly  the  man  to  undertake  the 
task,  as  indeed  he  did  before,  being  forced  bv 
iU  heidth  to  turn  the  work  over  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four. 

Mr.  George  M.  Williamson,  the  New  York 
collector,  has  followed  up  his  catalogue  of  his 
Stevenson  collection  by  a  similar  catalogue  of 
his  Whitman  books,  letters,  and  manuscripts. 
It  is  printed  at  the  Marion  Press,  and  has  a 
largenumber  of  facsimiles  and  a  reproduction 
of  J.  H.  Littlefield's  oil  portrait  of  Wliitman. 


The  first  number  of  "The  Burlington  Series 
for  Collector«,"is  a  folio  paper  publication  issued 
in  London  by  the  Savile  Pubhshing  Company. 
It  contains  an  elaborate  analysis  of  English 
booksalesof  1902,by  Frank  Rinder,  with  notes 
b^  William  Care w  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Rinder  has  com- 
piled lists  of  the  most  expensive  sets  sold  during 
the  year;  of  extra  illustrated  books;  of  books  in 
fine  bindings;  of  manuscripts  selling  at  more 
than  £400  (of  which  there  were  six);  of  original 
manuscripts  and  letters;  of  printed  books 
bringing  £50  or  more;  and  of  nineteenth  century 
first  editions.  The  prices  of  all  are  given,  and 
the  compilation  is  an  interesting  one,  very 
well  printed. 

Book  collecting,  like  anv  other  ^ood  thing, 
has  its  obverse  side.  A  Philadelphia  man  who 
had  for  years  been  a  collector  of  rare  and  ex- 
pensive volumes,  had  embezzled  somewhat 
more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  his 
employers  for  the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  He 
anticipated  replacing  the  money  when  his 
limited  editions  should  rise  enormously  in 
value,  as  subscription  agents  assured  him  they 
would.  Failing  to  do  this,  he  committed 
suicide  in  his  employers'  office  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  have  recently 
been  made  public. 

The  tomb  of  Thothmes  IV,  a  Pharoah  of  the 
eighteenth  djmasty,  has  been  discovered  by  the 
American  explorer,  T.  M.  Da  vies.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  archaeological 
finds.  Among  many  things  learned  from  the 
excavations,  one  is  of  special  interest  to  us.  The 
doors  of  the  various  chambers  in  the  tomb  were 
fastened  with  clay  seals;  and  it  is  found  from 
them  that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  thought 
out  in  a  rudimentary  way  by  the  Egvptians, 
perhaps  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  clay 
shows  that  the  raised  portions  of  the  seals  had 
been  inked  before  the  impression  was  made. 

In  the  library  of  Count  Guglielmo  Balleani, 
Jesi,  Ancona,  have  recently  been  discovered 
several  early  manuscripts  of  the  Classics.  The 
most  important  is  a  ninth  century  codex  of  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  of  which  only  three 
fifteenth  century  manuscripts  have  heretofore 
been  known— one  at  Toledo,  two  in  the  Vati- 
can. 

Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen  has  enlisted  the 
stereopticon  in  the  service  of  his  book-plate 
enthusiasm,  and  has  prepared  a  number  ot  lec- 
tures on  book-plate  collecting,  designs,  her- 
aldry, history,  etc.,  which  he  illustrates  with 
lantern  slides  prepared  from  his  fine  collection 
of  plates. 
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The  "Society  of  Ens^lish  BibUophilists"  is  a 
name  that  might  indicate  an  aggravation  of 
book  lovers;  but  it  does  not.  Notwithstanding 
a  letter-head  bearing  the  above  highsounding 
bibliophilic  appellation,  plus  the  remarks  "6- 
11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Cajjital,  £350,000,"  and  'Trinters  to  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,"  the  Society  has  been 
found  to  consist  of  one  personage  calling 
himself  the  ''receiver,"  who  has  been  sending 
out  offers  to  sell  to  private  collectors,  on 
dealers'  terms,  full  sets  of  de  luxe  editions  of  the 
best  authors,  published  by  the  aforesaid 
Society,  now  ''forced  to  assign,  after  a  career 
of  fifty-six  years.*'  Recently,  a  New  York  Sun 
reporter  made  a  studv  of  the  methods  of  the 
"receiver,"  and  found  that  he  was  buying  up 
remnants  of  editions  from  publishers  and  sup- 
plying them  with  title  pa^ges  alleging  them  to 
be  published  by  his  Society.  The  "career  of 
fifty-six  years,"  more  or  less,  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  variations  of  this  scheme,  each 
with  a  different  story  to  make  the  books  sell, 
such  as  that  they  were  the  stock  of  a  bank- 
rupt bookdealer,  or  the  collection  of  a  deceased 
bibiophile.  When  confronted  with  the  facts, 
the  "receiver"  unblushingly  replied  that  he  was 
only  employing  the  same  sort  of  advertising 
■chemes  that  every  publisher  used. 

Pctcrznann*s  Mitteilungen^  in  discussing  a 
recently  issued  American  Atlas  of  the  World, 
scores  American  map-making  heavily,  and 
censures  the  American  public  for  accepting  such 
work.  The  only  use  of  the  atlas  to  Europeans 
can  be  its  maps  of  the  States,  which  are  onl3' 
less  bad  than  its  foreign  maps.  "The  delinea- 
tion of  topographic  forms  is  hair-raising,"  it 
avers — "A  reversion  to  primitive  methods." 
This  is  severe  arraignment  of  a  laree,  finely 
bound,  ten-dollar  atifas,  but  it  comes  nront  the 
country  of  superlative  map-making,  and  we 
seem  to  have  heard  similar  opinions  expressed 
before. 

The  Chiswick  Library  of  Noble  Writers  is  a 
series  of  handsome  folio  reprints  of  the  works 
of  the  greatest  writers,  which  are  being  planned 
by  Belland  Company  of  London.  They  are  to 
be  finely  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  a 
special  handmade  ])aper,  from  newly  designed 
type  in  harmony  with  the  folio  format.  The 
Scott-Thaw  Companv  are  the  American  pub- 
lishers. The  first  volumes  to  appear  will  be 
More's  Utopia  and  the  Pericles  and  Aspasia  of 
Landor. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Poor  is  said  to  have  paid 
twentv-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  library  de 
luxe  oi  Valentin  A.  Blanque,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  volumes.  It  includes  some  remarkable 
manuscripts  and  incunabula.  One  of  the 
finest  books  is  a  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
page  vellum  manuscript  O&ce  de  la  Vierge  by 
Jarry,  with  the  initials  of  Anne  of  Austria 
appearing  in  the  illumination.  This  is  bound 
in  one  of  the  twenty- two  mosaic  bindings  which 
Trauts-Bauzonnet' executed,  most  elaborately 
inlaid  on  back,  sides  and  doublure. 

A  Dickens  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  in  London  on  March  25,  26, 
and  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dickens  Fel- 
lowship. Many  private  collectors  are  loaning 
their  Dickens  manuscripts  and  other  relics. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts,  first  editions, 
autographs  and  book-plates,  which  Mr. 
Richard  Henrv  Stoddard  nas  presented  to  the 
Authors'  Club  of  New  York,  forms  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Club's  treasures. 
There  are  manuscripts  of  Addison,  Browning, 
Bums,  Bayard  Taylor's  Poems  of  the  Orient, 
Thackeray's  Sorrows  ofWertber,  an  attempted 
book-review  by  Walter  Scott,  written  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  from  William  Home;  letters  of 
Poe,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Emerson,  Hood;  many 
portraits,  some  Cruikshank  sketches,  and 
others  too  manv  to  count. 


The  miscellaneous  sale  announced  by  Sotheb v, 
Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  to  begin  on  March  16th. 
includes  a  set  of  Chaucer's  Works,  1561,  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  maid-of- 
honor,  Margaret  Radcliff;  Commine's  Historic, 
1596,  also  from  Elizabeth's  library,  in  the 
original  binding,  stamped  with  a  crown  and 
the  Tudor  rose;  Charles  Cowden  Clarke's  copy 
of  Keats's  Poems,  1817.  presented  by  the 
author;  a  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  with  sheets 
out  of  order  but  complete;  a  juvenile  essay  of 
Ruskin;  the  first  edition  of  the  first  three  books 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene^  1590;  some  Kelm- 
scott  books,  mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  an 
unusual  number  of  other  interesting  items. 

Volume  three,  part  one,  of  the  Historical 
Records  and  Studies  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society,  contains  an  exhaus- 
tive BiblioCTaphy  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroU- 
ton,  compued  by  Agnes  C.  Stover. 


.CURRENT*  BOOK  >  PRICES 
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Andrews,  William  Loring.    Among  My  Books, 
two  facsimiles  inserted,  presentation  copj. 

1894.  105.00.    A,  F20. 

Eulogy  on  Thomas  Crawford,  large  paper, 
original  boards.    25  copies  printed.     N.  Y. 

1895.  75.00.    He,  M5. 

Same,  full  crimson  morocco,  by  Matthews. 
52.00.    L  M  11. 

Old  Booksellers  of  New  York.    1895.    37.00. 
A,  F  20. 

On  the  Portraiture  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.    1896.    35.00.     A,  F  20. 
Gossip  About  Book  Collectors.    2  vols,    pre- 
sentation copy.    1900.    60.00.    A,  F  20. 
Iconography    of  the    Battery    and    Castle 
Garden.    1901.    20.00.    A.  F  20. 
Bradford  Map,  facsimile  inserted,  presenta- 
tion copy.    1893.    47.50.    A.  F  20. 
Jean  Grolier,  presentation  copy.  1892.  95.00. 
A,  F  20. 

Paul   Revere   and    His    Engravings,    1901. 
45.00.    A,  F20. 

Roger  Payne  and  His  Art,  one  of  10  Japan 
vellum  copies,  autograph  inscription.  1892. 
67.50.  A,  F20. 
Andrews,  William  Loring.  A  trio  of  Eigh- 
teenth-Century Engravers  of  Portraits  in 
Miniature.  161  Japan  paper  copies.  N.  Y. 
1899.  27.00.  B,  M16. 
Sextodecimos  et  Infra.    No.  6  of  12  Japan 

Saper  copies.      N.  Y.      1899.      117.00.      B, 
116. 

Same.    No.    32   of  140  English  hand-made 

paper  copies.    42.00.     B,  M  16. 
Bacon,     Francis.    Instauratio    Magna,     first 

edition.    1620,    £16. 10s.    S.  F  10. 

Works,  laree  paper,  Cambridge,  full  crushed 

levant,  by  Matthews.  15  vols.  1863.  150.00. 

L,  M  11. 
Booth.    Notes  on  British  Birds.    3  vols.    £18, 

5s.    HO..F23. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Early  M.  S.  version 

of"Bonduca."    £19,    Ho.,  F  23. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  London,  full  calf.      11 

vols.    1843-46.    46.75.    L,  M 11. 
Bancroft's  History,  large  paper,  full  calf,  by 


Matthews.  10  vols.    Boston.    1861.    92.50. 

L,  M  11. 
British  Poets,  large  paper,  boards.    130  vols. 

Boston.    1865-7.    175.50.    L.  M 11. 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  large  paper, 

full   morocco.    3  vols.    Cambridge.      1861. 

21.75.    L.  Mil. 
Byron,  Lord.    Hours  of  Idleness,  first  edition, 

large  paper.    1807.    £12, 5s.  S,J24. 

Same,  author's  copy.    1807.     £130.  S,  F  6. 
Breton,    N.     Dialogue   between  Three   Philo- 
sophers.   1603.    £12, 10s.    S,  J  24. 
Butler,  Samuel.    Hudibras,  and  Remains,  large 

?aper,  extra  illustrated.  7  vols.   1822.  £17, 
Os.    S,J29. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni.  Decameron,  first  Enelish 
translation.  Jaggard,  1620.  £35.  S,J  29. 
Same,  5  vols.    1757.    £9, 10s.    S,  F  10. 

Blagdon,  F.  W.  Memoirs  of  Morland.  20 
coloured  plates.    1806.    £56.    S,  J  29. 

Broadside,  issued  Feb.  24,  1783.  proclaiming 
peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States.  Printed  in  London 
by  Charles  Eyre  and  William  Strahn.  Im- 
perial folio,  very  rare.    110.00.     He.,  M  7. 

Browning,  Robert.  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 
Bound  by  DeSauty  in  olive  levant.  First 
editions  of  the  8  parts  in  one  vol.  London. 
Moxon,  1841-46.  85.00.  B,  M  16. 
Complete  Works.  12  vols.,  bound  in  crim- 
son morocco.  No.  3  of  275  copies.  N.  Y. 
Sproul.    1899.    63.00.    B,  M 16. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni.  Decameron.  5  vols.,  with 
proof  illus.    Paris.    1757.    £6  5s.    Dr,  J  8. 

Bradford  Club  Imprints.  Attack  in  Hatfield 
and  Deerfield,  1859.  100  copies  printed. 
10.25.    L,  Mil. 

The  Croakers,  Drake   and   Halleck.     1860. 
150  printed.    9.50.    L,  M  11. 
Memoir  of  John  Allan.    1864.    250    printed. 
7.50.    L,  Mil. 

Operations  of  the  French  Fleet.    150  printed. 
10.25.    L,  Mil. 

Anthology  of  New  Netherland.     1865.      75 
printed.    11.50.    L,  M 11. 


'Abbreviations:  A — Anderton;  B — Ban^;  Dr— Hotel  Druout ;  He— HenkeU ;  Ho^Hod^on ;  8 — Sotheby; 
Z — Zola  sale,  Paris;  J— January;  P— February;  M— March. 
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Narradve  of  De  Soto.     1866.    75  printed. 

12.00.    L,  Mil. 

Northern    Inyasion     of   1780.     1866.     75 

printed.    19.00.    L,  M  11. 

Laurens  Correspondence.  1867.    75  printed. 

16.00.    L,  Mil. 
Comwallis,  Lord.    Original  draft  of  the  Articles 

of  Capitulation  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 

3  p..  foUo.    425.00.    He,  M  7. 
Charlevoix.    New  France,  laige  paper.    6  toIs. 

New  York.    1866-7.    63.00.    L.  M 11. 
Child.    Enfi^Hsh  and  Scottish   Ballads,   limited 

edition,  ftdl  morocco.  10  toIs.  Boston.  1882. 

110.00.    L,  Mil. 
Crowe.    History  of  Painting  in  Italy.    3  toIs. 

London.    1864.    48.00.    L,  M 11. 
Cruikshank,  George.    German  Popular  Tales, 

translated  from  Grimm's  Marchen.    2   toIs., 

22  plates  etched  by  G.  Cruikshank.    First 

editions.    Baldwyn.    1823:    Robins.     1826. 

126.00.    B,  M16. 

Life,  by  B.  Jerrold,  180  iUus.,  2  toIs.  bound 

by  Wood.     London.     1882.     66.00.     B,  M 

16. 
Denton,  Daniel.     A  Brief  Description  of  New 

York.    Bound  by  Rivifre.    Fine  copy,    wide 

margins,  imprint  cut  off.    Very  rare.      Lond: 

Printed  by  John   Hancock.    1670.    625.00. 

B,  M  16. 
Dickens,  Charles.    Master  Humphrey's  Clock. 

Gilson's  illustrations  inserted.  1840-41.  £12, 

58.    S,J23. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  original  numbers.    1859. 

£8, 128,  6d.    S,  J23. 

Pickwick  Papers,  original  numbers.    1836-7. 

£14.    S,  J23. 
Doves  Press.    Milton.    £9,  5s.    Ho.,  F23. 
Eusebius.    De  Evangelica   Preparatione.    Yen. 

Jenson.    1470.    £29.    Ho.,  F23. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas.    Latin  Dictionary.    1538. 

£6,  28,  6d.    Ho.,  F23. 
Euclidis  in  Geometria  Ars.    Erhard   Ratdolt, 

1482.    £21.    Ho.,  F  23. 
English  Text  Society  Publications,  paper.      83 

volumes.    London.      1864-75.      85.00.      L, 

M  11. 
Fagan,  L.  A.    History  of  Engraving  in    Eng- 
land.   £12.    Ho.,  F23. 
France,     Anatole.      L' Affaire     Corinauebille; 

inscribed   "To    Zola,   from    his    aamirer." 

46.00.    Z,  M8. 
Fourain.    La  Commie  Parisienne;  presentation 

copy  to  Zola.    41.00    M  8. 
Flaubert,    Gustav.    Three    Stories;    inscribed 

"To  Zola:  a  good  fellow  with  talent."  28.00. 

Z,  M8. 
Franklin  Imprint.    M.  T.  Cicero's  Cato  Major; 

or,  His  Discourse  of  Old  Age.  Phila.    Printed 

and  sold  by    B.    Franklin.    1744.    175.00. 

He..  M  6. 


r\ 


Froissart's    Chronides,    full    cal£     12    vols. 

London.    1808.    43.50.    L,  M  11. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver.    The  Traveller.    1765,  etc. 

£20,108.    S.  PIO. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Colored  plates  by  Row- 

landson.    1823.    £11, 10s.    S,  F 16. 
Glasse.    Art  of  Cookeir,   first  edition,  small 

foHo.    1747.    £13.    S.  F  9. 
Grote^s  Greece,  full    calf,    12    vols.    London. 

1864-6.    51.00.    L,  M  11. 
Gantier,  Theophile.    Mile,  de  Maupin.     Japan 

oaper.    2  vols,  blue  mor.    1883.    £16    Dr, 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  The  Works  of  Edited 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  9  vols.  Putnam. 
N.  Y.,  1885-86.  No.  155  ofletter-press  edition 
of  500  copies.  189.00.  He.,  M  5. 
Works,  calf.  7  vols.  New  York.  1851.  40.25. 
L,  M  11. 

Hancock,  John.  Document,  making  Washing- 
ton Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army.  5  p.  folio.  In  Congress,  Dec.  27, 
1776.  Signed,  John  Hancock,  Presid't. 
950.00.    He..  M7. 

Hakluyt.  Richard.  Voyages.  3  vols  with  the 
''Voyajze  to  Cadiz'*  and  Molyneux  map  in 
fiacsimUe.    1599.    £28,108.    Ho.,  F  23. 

Hakluyt  Society's  Publications.  34  vols. 
1847-65.    £22.    S,  F  9. 

Huth  Library.  Largest  paper.  29  vols.  1881- 
86.    £17.    S,  F9. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Complete  Works.  Quantin  ed. 
48  vols,  and  Posthumous  works,  9  vols.  £32 
Dr,J8. 

Irving,  Washington,  half  morocco.  25  vols, 
(lacks  Vol.  26.).  New  York.  1860-7.  56.25. 
L,  L  11. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.  Writings.  12  vols.  New 
York.    1858-61.    25.50.    L.  M  11. 

Jesse's  Historical  Works,  frill  calf.  17  vols. 
London.    1840-75.    68.00. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  Rasselas,  first  edition.  2 
vols.    1759.    £6, 10s.  S,  F  9. 

Lery,  Jean  de.  Histoire  d'un  Vojjrage  fait  en  la 
Terre  du  Bresil,  Autrcment  dite  Amerique. 
Pour  les  heriteurs  d'Eustache  Vignon,  1594. 
Exceedingly  scarce;  with  nine  engravings  and 
rare  folding  plate.    53.00.    He.,  M  6. 

La  Fontaine.  Fables.  75  etchings  by  De- 
lierre,  with  original  water-  colors  inserted  on 
Chinese  paper.    £12.    Dr,  J  10. 

Mackail,  J.  W.  William  Morris.  An  Address. 
Printed  at  the  Doves  Press,  bound  at  the 
Doves  Bindery.  Hammersmith.  1901.  59.00. 
B,  M  16. 

Musset,  Alfred  de.  Oeuvres  Completes.  11  vols. 
1876.    £11, 5s.    Dr,J10. 

Moliere.  Oeuvres,  illus.  by  Boucher.  6  vols. 
1876.    £8.    Dr,J10. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de.  La  Maisson  Tellier:  pre- 
sentation copy  to  Zola.    55.00.    Z,  M  8. 
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Madison,  Mrs.  James.    SilTcr  urn,   engrared, 

marked  Af,  owned  by  Dolly  Madison.  155.00. 

He..  M,  7. 
Martyr,  Peter.    Decadesof  the  Newe  World  of 

West  India.    Pine  copy  in  old  calf,  but  with- 
out two  maps.    1555.    £41,  10s.    Ho.,  P23. 
Morris,  William.    Works.     Kelmscott  Golden 

Tjrpe  edition.    3  yols.    £11,  12s,  6  d.    Ho., 

P23. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections. 

50  yols.    135.50.    L,  M  11. 
Middleton's  Dramatic  Works.    5  yols.    30.00. 

L,  M  11. 
Milton    Works,   full   calf.    8   yols.      London. 

1851.    26.00.    L,  Mil. 
Motley,  John   Lothrop,    Dutch  Republic.      3 

yols.    New  York.    1856.    24.75.    L,  M    11. 

United    Netherlands.    4    yols.    New    York. 

1861-8.    34.00.    L,  Mil. 
Nichol's    Literary   Anecdotes.    17  yols.    Lon- 
don.   1812-59.    52.70.    L,  M 11. 
Orme.    British  Pield  Sports,  20  colored  plates 

by  S.  Howitt.    £73.    Knight  (Lond.)     J  16. 
Ottley.    Pacsimiles  of  Rare  Enerayings.    1828. 

Branch.    £3 10s.    Branch.    J 15. 

History  of  Ene^aying.    2  yols.,  laige  paper, 

original  boar£.  1816.  £6  10s.  Branch.  J  15. 
Pope,  Alexander.    Works,  ftdl  calf.    18    yols. 

London.    1797-1805.    45.00    L,  M 11. 
Plancy  and  Darras.    Liyes  of  the  Saints.    26 

yols.    1872-78.    £8.    Dr,  J  5. 
Poe,  Edgar  A.    Histoires  Extraordinaires.  tr. 

by  Baudelaire.    2   yols.    bound   by    Michel. 

£8.    Dr,J8. 
Preyost.    Manon  Lescaut.   Illus.  by  Flameng. 

Bound  by  Michel,  plates  in  3  states.     1875. 

£8.    Dr,J10. 
Pepys,  Samuel.    Diary,  ed.  by  Wheatley,  large 

paper,  1893-99.    £15.    S,  F  6. 

Memoirs  of  the  Nayy.  1690.  £7.    Ho.,  F  23. 
Pater,  Walter.    Essays   from  The  Guardian, 

priyately   printed,    100    copies.    1896.    £8, 

158.    S.  F6. 
Plutarchi    Vitae.    Jenson.    1478.    £24.      Ho., 

F  23. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Frey    Francisco.     Descripdon 

del  Reyno  de  Chile.    N.  P.    1632.  Very  rare. 

37.50.    He.,  M7. 
Prince  Society  Publications.    L,  M  11. 

Woods'  New  England's  Prospect,  1865.    150 

Srinted.    27.00. 
[utchinson  Papers,  1865.  2  yols.  150  printed. 
42.00. 

Andre  Tracts,  1868.  3  yols.  190  printed. 
39.00. 

Dunton's  Letters,  1867.  190  printed.  18.00. 
Voyages  of  the  Northmen,  1877.  200  printed. 
16.00. 

John  Wheelwright,  1879.  200  printed.  6.00. 
Payne  and  Gore  Families,  1875.    3.00. 


Ruskin,  John.    Stones  of  Venice,  first   edition. 

3  yols.    1851-53.    £8,  15s.  S,  J  23. 

Modern  Painters.    5  yols.    1848-60.     £14, 

15s.     S,  F  6. 
Rayaisson-MoUieu.  Les  Manuscrits  de  Leonard 

de  Vinci.  6  yols.  1883-91.  £8  16s.  Dr,  J  5. 
ShellejT,  Percy  B.    Memoir,  by  T.  Medwin,  and 

Original  Poems  and  Papers  b^  Shelley,  now 

first  collected.    Bound  oy  Miss  Starr.    Lon- 
don.   1833.    40.00.    B.  M  16. 
Skelton,  John.    Mary  Stuart.    1893.    £9,  10s. 

S,  J.  24. 
Scott,    Sir    Walter.    Wayerly     Noyels;      first 

editions.    74  yols.    1814.33.    £36.    S,  J  23. 

Same.    25  yols.    1862-57.  £15.  5  s.  S,  F  16. 
Symonds,  J.  A.    Renaissance  in  Italy.    7   yols. 

1875-86.    161,15s.    S,J23. 

Same.    5  yols.    1880-81.    141.    S,  F  6. 
Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne  of    Painters.    9 

yols.    1828^2.    381.    S,J23. 
Spenser,  Edmund.    Colin  Clout,   first  edition. 

W.  Ponsonbie.     1595.    261.    10s.     S,  J  23. 

Protholamion,  first  edition.    W.   Ponsonbie. 

1596.    821.    S,J23. 
Shakespeare,  William.    Works  ed.  by  Rowe.    6 

yols.    1709.    101.    S,  J23. 

Fourth  folio,    1685.    1061.    S,  J  24. 

Boy  dell's  Shakespeare.    100  fine  plates. 

9  yols.    1802.    101,15s.    S,  F  11. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  edition,  with  the  Strat- 
ford Records.    17  yols.    641.    Ho.,  F23. 
Tennyson.    Alfred.      Poems.     1830.     91,     5s. 

S,J24. 

Poems.    2  yols.    1042.    151, 15s.    S,  F  9. 

Poems  by  Two  Brothers.    1827.    221.    10s. 

S,F9. 
Turbenrille,  Noble  Art   of  Venerie,    with    the 

Book  of  Falconrie,  etc.    1611.    121, 10s.    S, 

J  24. 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.  Views  of  England  and  Wales. 

India  proofis.    Colombier  folio.    1838.     351, 

10s.    S,J24. 
Villon  Society.     Payne's  Arabian  Nights.     9 

yols.    1882.    101,  2s,  6d.    S,  J  23. 
Walton,    Isaac,    and    Cotton,    Charles.    The 

Angler.    Pickering.    1836.     101,  5s.    S,  J  29. 
Walpole,  Horace.    Letters,  edited  by  Cunning- 
ham.   9  yols,    1857-59.    91,  58.    S,  F  6. 
Waldeck-Rousseau.    Les   Questions    Sociales; 

with  dedication  to  Zola.    28.00.    Z,  M  8. 
Washington,  George  and  Martha.    Autograph 

personal  letter  to  Tobias  Lear,    signed  by 

both.  2  p.  Phila.    30th  Mar:  1796.  1150.00. 

He.,  M  7. 
Washington,  George.    Original  draft  of  letter 

to  Count  de  Grasse,  before  Yorktown;  in  the 

hand  of  Col.  John   Laurens,    interlineations 

by   Washington.    Written   Sept-    15,    1781. 

500.00.    He.,  M  7. 
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Washington  Fitchers.  A  pair,  each  with 
color^  Miniature  of  Washington.  Each 
150.00.    He.,  M7. 

Wedmore.  Exposition  of  the  Works  and 
Writings  of  Turner  and  Rusldn.  2  vols,  on 
drawing  paper,  1  vol.  duplicate  plates.  160 
sets  printed.  1900.  £7.  Branch  (Liver- 
pool).   J  15. 

Cobden-Sanderson,  T.  T.  The  Ideal  Book,  or 
Book  Beautiful.  Vellum,  uncut,  one  of  300 
copies.  Hammersmith,  1901.  39.00.  B, 
M17. 

Gosse,  Edmund.  Catalogue  of  a  portion  of  his 
Library,  by  R.  J.  Lister.  One  of  65  copies 
signed  by  Gosse.  London,  privately  printed 
at  the  Ballantyne  Press,  1893.  31.00.  B, 
M17. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.    Mosses  from  an  Old 


Manse.    First  edition.   2  vols,  original  paper 
covers,  N.    Y.    1846.    102.00.    B,  M 17. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Works.  38  vols,  half  mor. 
First  editions.  London,  1871-96.  171.00. 
B,  M  17. 

Kelmscott  Press.  Tale  of  King  Florus  and  the 
Fair  Jehane ;  tr.  by  William  Morris.  Prescoh 
tation  inscription  from  Morris  to  Kate 
Faulkner.  1893.  57.00.  B,  M 17. 
The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  by  William 
Morris.  23  designs  by  Walter  Crane.  250 
copies.    1894.    52.50.    B,  M 17. 

La  Fontaine.  Les  Amours  de  Psich6  et  de 
Cupidon.  Full  orange  levant  by  Trauts- 
Bauzonnet.  First  edition.  Paris.  1669. 
40,00.    B,  M17. 

Milton,  John.  Paradise  Lost.  Printed  at  the 
Doves  Press,  bound  at  the  Doves  Bindery. 
Hammersmith,  1902.    48.00.    B,  M  17. 
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ISITHE  MISSALE  SPEOALE  REALLY  GUTENBERGIAN? 

A  Review  of  Gottfried  Zedler^s  AtgtmienU 

BY  R  F.  KUNZ. 


T  N  the  January-February  issue  of  the 
■^  Centralblatt  fuer  Bibliothekswesen 
Gottfried  Zedler  replies  to  the  ar- 
guments of  Otto  Hupp,  who,  as  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  Collector  pointed  out, 
sees  in  the  newly  found  Missale  abbre- 
vtatum  and  Missale  speciale  the  earliest 
works  of  Gutenberg. 

Zedler,  while  agreeing  with  Hupp  in 
many  of  the  technical  and  mechanical 
points,  rejects  the  idea  that  these  mis- 
sals could  have  originated  in  Mainz, 
that  they  are  Gutenbergian  productions 
— though  the  type  may  have  come 
originally  from  Gutenberg's  hands — or 
that  they  could  have  preceded  the  Psalt- 
er of  1457  or  the  42-Line  Bible. 

His  article  is  too  long  to  be  printed 
in  full.  I  give  an  abridged  translation 
of  it  in  the  following  pages : 

Hupp  demonstrates  that  in  the  pecu- 
liar methods  of  composition  and  rubri- 


cation  used  in  the  Missale  speciale  we 
have  the  work  of  three  different  com- 
positors, who  also  printed  the  parts  set 
up  by  them — ^though  in  one  case  he  ad- 
mits that  the  master  himself  printed  a 
page  set  up  by  one  of  his  two  assistants. 
To  me  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
printer  was  also  the  compositor,  for 
during  the  printing  of  one  gathering, 
the  next  one  must  have  been  set,  if  the 
work  was  not  to  be  delayed. 

Turning  to  Hupp's  observations  on 
the  use  of  red  letters,  I  differ  from  him 
in  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn.  The 
rubrication  was  done,  as  he  says,  in 
two  days,  partly  in  the  same  impression 
with  the  black,  and  partly  by  a  second 
impression.  Both  methods  are  to  be 
seen  in  this:  that  in  the  first  case  the 
red  and  black  are  exactly  in  line,  while 
in  the  two-impression  process  they  are 
not.    From  his  study  of  the  rubrication 
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Hupp  has  rightly  shown  that  both  mis- 
sals were  printed  at  the  same  time; 
page  151  of  the  M.sp.  must  have  come 
off  the  press  immediately  after  page 
61  of  the  M.ab.  Hupp  is  also  right,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  his  theory  of  the  meth- 
od used  in  printing  red  and  black  to- 
gether, i.  e.,  that  strips  of  red-inked  pa- 
per were  laid  across  certain  portions  of 
the  type,  inking  the  letters  that  were  to 
be  red  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  black  from  these  letters. 

But  the  two  different  methods  of  ru- 
bricating, which  we  may  distinguish 
as  single  and  double  impression,  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  two  different  printers 
in  the  same  work.  Besides  these  two 
printers,  both  of  whom  seem  to  have 
been  quite  inexperienced,  there  was  a 
skilled  master  who  printed  the  canon. 
This  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  work,  in  both  missals,  by  its  fault- 
less black  printing — it  contains  no  red 
lettering. 

The  strange  part  about  the  work  is, 
that  although  there  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  both  missals  were 
printed  at  the  same  time  and  from  the 
same  type,  certain  pages  of  one  missal 
coming  off  immediately  after  those  of 
the  other,  there  are  portions  of  the 
M.sp.  that  show  not  only  different  ru- 
bricating process  but  also  different 
composition.  Hupp  assumes  that  the 
given  pages  of  the  M.sp.  were  printed 
and  the  setting  distributed  before  the 
M.ab.  was  begun.  My  own  theory  is 
that  there  were  two  presses  at  work, 


one  printer  using  the  single  impression, 
the  other  the  double  impression  for  ru- 
bricating. The  M.ab.  may  have  been  a 
small  edition  of  about  fifty,  the  M.sp. 
of  one  himdred  and  fifty,  and  the  first 
printer,  after  finishing  his  work  on  the 
M.ab.,  then  set  up  his  type  anew  and 
helped  to  finish  up  the  M.sp.  So  it 
happened  in  one  case  that  a  sheet  print- 
ed recto  by  the  first  press  was  contin- 
ued verso  on  the  second  press. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  two  missals,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  the  least 
understanding  of  Hupp's  arguments 
based  on  technological  groimds.  But 
to  any  unbiased  person  it  must  at  once 
be  obvious  that  this  t)rpe,  which  is  fault- 
lessly cast  and  does  not  in  any  way  sug- 
gest the  beginner's  hand,  cannot  have 
been  the  primitive  t3rpe  of  Gutenberg. 
Certain  letters,  as  i  and  r,  for  instance, 
were  evidently  filed  into  shape  out  of 
other  letters,  the  r  being  the  lower  part 
of  a  k.  Now  why  should  this  printer, 
if  he  was  Gutenberg — ^who  was  also 
type  founder,  and  moreover  inventor — 
instead  of  casting  the  necessary  type, 
shift  along  by  using  an  incomplete  set 
of  type  that  he  happened  to  have  on 
hand,  or  by  filing  others  into  shape  in 
this  crude  manner? 

Neither  is  Hupp's  theory  in  regard 
to  the  absence  of  the  projecting  letters 
f  and  the  long  s  convincing  to  me.  He 
assumes  that  because  these  overhanging 
letters  are  found  in  the  earlier  works 
and  are  not  in  the  missals,  that  there- 
fore the  missal  type  must  have  been 
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earlier  than  not  only  that  of  the  Psalter, 
but  also  that  of  the  Bibles.  That  the 
missal  type  is  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Psalter  form  Hupp  has  conclusively 
proved.  But  his  arguments  based  on 
the  absence  of  these  overhanging  let- 
ters are  certainly  unfounded. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  convinced  by 
Enschede's  able  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  casting  of  these  overhang- 
ing letters  can  not  have  presented  the 
least  difficulty  to  the  founder.  And  if 
these  letters,  f  and  long  s,  were  cast, 
as  Enschede  says,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  letters,  they  would  offer  no 
evidence  for  the  age  of  the  missal  type. 
Moreover,  in  my  article  entitled  "The 
Oldest  Gutenbergian  Print"  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  projecting  s 
occurs  even  in  the  Paris  Donatus.  But 
could  we  for  a  moment  suppose  this 
faultlessly  cast  type  to  be  older  than 
that  of  the  Donatus  that  betrays  in 
every  line  its  primitive  methods  of 
founding? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  f  and  s 
were  originally  cast  with  projections, 
as  in  the  Psalter  and  that  the  heads 
were  filed  off,  as  is  shown  by  the  rough 
line  across  the  top — ^because  they  in- 
terfered with  other  letters.  Besides 
various  single  letters  absent  from  the 
type,  certain  abbreviations  are  wanting. 
The  p  with  a  curved  line  above  it  was 
evidently  produced  by  taking  p  with  a 
straight  bar  and  filing  the  latter  into 
shape. 

In  many  cases  the  letters  have  been 


retouched  with  ink  by  the  printer.  This 
retouching  is  found  to  such  an  extent 
in  no  other  early  work.  But  neither 
was  any  other  work  produced  with  such 
tinkered,  make-shift  type. 

Now  as  to  the  irregular  line  endings 
in  the  missal.  The  even  column  was 
something  that  was  very  gradually  at- 
tained by  early  printers.  In  the  42- 
Line  Bible  Gutenberg  shows  great  ad- 
vancement in  this  respect  over  the 
methods  of  the  27-Line  Donatus,  and 
among  his  pupils  the  even  column  was 
almost  universal.  From  the  fact  that 
Schoeffer  in  Mainz  did  not  achieve  this 
regularity  until  1470,  certain  investi- 
gators have  sought  to  prove  the  mis- 
sals to  be  Mainz  productions  of  the 
year  1470 — which  they  might  indeed 
be  if  they  could  be  shown  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Mainz.    But  they  cannot. 

Hupp  is  not  at  all  disturbed  in  his 
calculations  by  the  newly  found  Guten- 
bergian work  of  1447,  the  Wiesbaden 
Kalender.  If  the  missal  is  the  earliest 
print,  it  must  antedate  the  27-Line  Do- 
natus, which,  as  Schwenke  and  I  have 
shown,  is  earlier  even  than  the  Kalen- 
der and  belongs  rather  to  1444  than 
1447.  All  departures  in  the  field  of 
Gutenbergian  research  must  henceforth 
start  out  from  the  date  of  the  Donatus, 
1444-1447,  and  the  Kalender,  1447. 

As  to  the  liturgical  content  of  the 
missal  and  the  bearing  this  may  have 
on  its  date  and  origin,  the  first  question 
to  determine  is:  To  what  diocese  did 
the  missal  belong?  for  it  would  im- 
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questionably  be  printed  in  the  diocese 
where  it  was  to  be  used.  Misset,  who 
is  an  authority  on  liturgical  matters, 
and  who  has  looked  very  carefully^  into 
the  question  of  saint  worship  and  the 
days  set  apart  for  particular  saints  in 
the  various  districts,  shows  that  for  an 
Augsburg  or  Mainz  origin  there  is 
very  slight  evidence,  while  certain 
special  prayers  contained  in  the  missal 
would  belong  only  to  the  Strassburg, 
Basel  or  Constance  diocese — ^he  has,  in- 
deed, proved  the  Rosenthal  missal  to  be 
a  missale  speciale  secondum  chorum 
constantiensis  dioecesis.  Furthermore, 
in  the  omission  of  the  Praesentatio 
Mariae,  which  was  made  an  obligatory 
holiday  by  the  Bishop  of  Nassau  on 
August  30,  1468,  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished that  the  missale  could  not  have 
been  printed  later  than  that  year.  In 
the  diocese  of  Constance  there  existed 
two  shops  that  might  have  produced 
the  book,  one  at  Beromuenster,  one  at 
Basel.  We  know  of  no  printed  work 
from  Beromuenster  before  1470,  while 
we  do  know  of  productions  from  Basel 
in  1468.  The  Basel  archives  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  the  early  seventies, 
make  mention  of  such  a  host  of  print- 
ers that  one  is  tempted  to  follow  Klemm 


in  placing  the  b^nnings  of  Basel  print- 
ing even  earlier  than  1467. 

Further  evidence  to  strengthen  my 
conclusions  from  a  study  of  liturgy  and 
type  is  presented  by  the  paper,  which 
Briquet  shows  must  have  come  from 
Basel  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Of 
the  two  water-marks  in  the  paper  the 
one  of  the  ox-head  with  the  St  An- 
thony cross  was  not  used  before  1457 
and  the  other,  the  Dreiberg  with  the 
cross,  not  before  1464. 

The  missal  is  unquestionably  a  Basel 
print,  and  as  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced before  1468,  is  the  earliest  known 
mark  of  a  Basel  shop.  And  into  whose 
hands  would  the  imperfect  Psalter  type 
— ^which,  when  Gutenberg  and  Fust 
separated  from  Schoeffer,  had  advanced 
to  just  about  the  stage  here  shown — 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  fallen 
than  into  those  of  Gutenberg's  fellow- 
worker,  Berthold  Ruppel  of  Hanau? 
That  the  latter  was  at  this  period  not 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  earthly 
goods  is  to  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  achieve  citizen's  rights, 
which  were  to  be  obtained  for  four  gtd- 
den,  till  1477  ^^  Basel.  According  to 
Harisse  the  money  for  establishing  a 
printing  shop  was  advanced  to  him  by 
Bemhard  Richel. 


THE  ACORN  CLIJK 


BY  ALBERT  C  BATES. 


A  S  a  contribution  to  a  series  of  ar- 
"^^  tides  upon  American  book  dubs 
perhaps  a  short  account  of  "Con- 
necticut's only  printing  book  dub"  may 
be  of  interest.  It  is  named  the  Acorn 
Club,  and  is  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, induding  one  honorary  member, 
Donald  Grant  Mitchdl,  LL.D.  The  re- 
maining members,  all  residents  of  the 
State,  include  the  librarians  of  the  three 
Universities  or  colleges,  of  the  State 
Library,  of  the  State's  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  well-known  Watkinson 
Library;  also  a  member  of  the  Grolier 
and  Odd  Volumes  clubs,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Bibliophiles,  an  artist  in 
stained  glass  work,  and  a  wdl-known 
engraver.  The  remaining  members  are 
all  book  lovers  and  private  collectors. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Club  is  to 
issue,  "either  as  original  publications  or 
as  reprints,  rare  books,  prints  and  man- 
uscripts, especially  relating  to  Connecti- 
cut" Each  member  upon  election  pays 
a  small  admission  fee,  which  goes  to 
form  what  may  be  called  the  Club's 
working  capital,  and  as  yet  no  dues  or 
assessments  have  been  levied.  In  this 
respect  the  Acorn  Club  probably  stands 
unique.  Meetings  are  held  at  varying 
intervals,  usually  at  the  residences  of 
different  members,  which  are  made  the 
occasion  of  short  book  talks  and  exhibi- 
tion of  some  of  the  members'  treasured 


volumes;  and  once  each  year  the  Club 
entertains  its  friends  at  a  banquet 

Each  publication  of  the  Club  is  issued 
in  an  edition  of  one  hundred  copies,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  copyrighted  works, 
when  two  additional  are  printed.  Each 
member  recdves  one  copy  of  each  of  the 
Club's  publications  free  of  cost  and  is 
privileged  to  subscribe  at  the  regular 
price  for  one  additional  copy.  All  of 
the  publications  are  printed  in  good 
style  upon  good  paper,  hand-made  linen 
paper  bdng  used  in  most  of  them.  Each 
bears  upon  its  title  the  Club's  insignia 
printed  from  an  engraved  copper  plate. 
That  the  put^cations  are  considered  as 
having  permanent  value  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
thirty  public  libraries  in  this  coimtry 
and  Europe  appear  upon  the  Club's  list 
of  subscribers.  This,  considering  the 
limited  number  of  copies  printed,  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  proportion  to  be  at  once 
placed  in  libraries. 

In  the  less  than  four  years  since  its 
organization  the  Club  has  issued  eight 
publications,  as  follows : 

(i)    A  Short  Catechism,  by  Rev.  ^ 
Samuel  Stone,  of  Hartford;  a  fac-sim- 
ile  reissue  with  historical  introduction 
of  the  first  edition  printed  in  1684. 

(2)  The  Hiding  of  the  Charter  of  L 
Connecticut,    written    by    Charles    J. 
Hoadly,  LL.D.,  the  Club's  honorary 
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member,  and  the  State's  most  distin- 
guished antiquarian. 

(3)  A  Bibliographical  List  of  Edi- 
tions of  Connecticut  Laws  from  the  ear- 
liest issues  to  1836,  compiled  by  the 
Club's  editor,  Albert  C.  Bates.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Connecticut  and  it  collates 
about  five  hundred  distinct  issues. 

(4)  Relation  of  the  Pequot  Warres, 
written  in  1660  by  Lieutenant  Lion 
Gardener  and  now  first  printed  from 
the  original  manuscript.  All  previous 
editions  of  this  "Relation"  have  been 
printed  from  a  copy  made  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  historical  introduc- 
tion, by  the  Club's  secretary,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, gives,  beside  a  sketdi  of  Lieut. 
Gardener,  a  most  interesting  history  of 
the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  which 
this  "Relation"  once  formed  a  part. 

(5)  Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majestie's 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  1702 ;  a  fac-sim- 
ile  re-issue  of  the  rarest  revision  of  the 
Connecticut    statutes.      This    volume 


compares  favorably  with  any  similar 
work  previously  issued  by  any  book 
dub  in  this  country. 

(6)  Thomas  Short,  the  first  Printer 
of  Connecticut,  by  W.  DeLoss  Love, 
Ph.D. ;  a  sketch  of  Short  and  of  his 
work  accompanied  by  a  fac-simile  of 
his  earliest  known  work,  a  broadside 
proclamation  of  1709. 

(7)The  Warwick  Patent  by  Charles 
J.  Hoadly,  LL.D.;  a  sketch  of  the 
early  grants,  title,  and  settlement  of 
Connecticut 

(8) A  Memoir  of  Charles  J.  Hoad- 
ly, LL.D.,  the  Club's  deceased  honor- 
ary member,  prepared  by  the  Club's 
secretary,  William  N.  C.  Carlton,  M. 
A.,  librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford. 

All  of  the  Club's  earlier  publications 
are  out  of  print  and  now  command  a 
considerable  premium.  Of  one  of 
them  all  the  copies  were  disposed  of 
within  two  weeks  after  it  was  an- 
nounced. 


SOME  ONCE  FAMOUS  NAMES^ 


BY  JOEL  BENTON. 


T^  AME  is  sometimes  an  elusive  siren 
-^  —fitly  termed  "fickle"— who 
alights  upon  or  hovers  for  a  per- 
iod over  some  personality ;  and  then  ca- 
priciously leaves  the  chosen  mark  in 
darkness  or  in  shadow.  If  you  pick  up 
any  anthology  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly of  poets  as  far  back  as  the  40*s  or 
50's  of  the  century  just  past,  the  one 
surprising  thing  about  it  will  be  how 
much  like  absolute  strangers  many  of 
the  names  enrolled  upon  its  pages  will 
seem.  But  they  were  not  unknown 
once.  Their  literary  work  was  in  all  the 
magazines.  A  few  of  them  wrote  books 
handsomely  put  forth,  and  occasionally 
illustrated,  and  their  perennial  remem- 
brance could  not  then  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. 

Perhaps  the  woman  authors  have 
suffered  most  in  this  eclipse,  for  who 
reads  now  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey, 
Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Miss  Embury 
and  Mrs.  Sara  Josephs  Hale — ^the  last 
named  being  the  author  of  "Mary  Had 
a  Little  Lamb,"  with  an  innumerable 
amount  besides.  All  of  these  women 
wrote  books,  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey  wrote 
many  that  were  charmingly  illustrated. 
Bat  does  any  one  call  for  any  of  their 
bcoks  now,  even  where  the  plates  might 
still  make  their  purchase  an  induce- 
ment? However  this  may  be,  Mrs. 
Hemans  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Landon  have 


gone  the  same  way,  showing  that  Eng- 
lish women  authors  have  no  more  im- 
mimity  from  lost  laurels  than  their 
American  sisterhood. 

Among  masculine  authors  whose 
work  is  indubitably  good,  who  have 
faded  from  notice  without  apparent 
cause,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck  and  John  G. 
Saxe  are  certainly  the  most  prominent. 
Halleck's  Marco  Bozzaris  was  once 
in  all  the  school  books,  and  thousands 
still  live  who  declaimed  it  on  Saturday 
forenoons  when  they  were  boys.  How 
proudly  indeed  they  went  into  the  per- 
oration which  closed  with 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now  and  Fame's, 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

Halleck's  Burns  and  Red  Jacket 
are  true  poems  still,  and  one  quatrain 
from  his  verses  for  James  Rodman 
Drake  should  be  long  quoted,  though  it 
has  almost  ceased  for  some  years  now 
to  reappear.  These  are  the  four  lines 
referred  to : 

Green  be  the  tnrf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days, 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  bnt  to  praise. 

Halleck  at  one  time  was  the  peer  in 
fame  of  Bryant  and  Irving,  and  I  have 
always  taken  a  special  interest  in  him  on 
account  of  our  diluted  cousinly  rela- 
tion, and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  great  author  or  man  of  widely  rec- 
ognized ability  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
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duced.  For  his  poem  of  Young  Amer- 
ica, not  quite  characteristic  of  him, 
and  written  after  he  had  given  up  the 
poetical  vocation,  Mr.  Bonner  paid  him 
five  hundred  dollars. 

If  wit  and  humor  are  preservative, 
and  they  are  certainly  antiseptic,  why 
should  the  halo  have  fallen  from  Saxe's 
head?  Nobody's  verses  were  so  sure 
to  be  widely  quoted  as  his  verse  was 
once,  typical  ones  going  the  entire 
rounds  of  the  press.  In  looking  some 
of  them  over  the  other  day  I  could  not 
discover  any  essential  loss  of  their  first 
quality,  except  that  their  fashion  is  not 
just  the  vogue  that  now  prevails.  If 
some  yoimg  editor  should  receive  un- 
recognized one  of  Saxe's  poems  to-day 
— say  The  Proud  Miss  McBride — ^he 
would  probably  return  it  "with  thanks," 
and  continue  to  print  other  poems  not 
one-tenth  as  good  as  that.  But  so  de- 
crees the  "whiligig  of  Time." 

One  who  was  celebrated  in  a  field 
where  the  muse  does  not  prominently 
preside  was  Elihu  Burritt,  generally 
nicknamed  "The  Learned  Blacksmith." 
He  studied  Greek  while  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  at  the  anvil,  and  having  a  fancy 
for  linguistic  study  followed  on  in  pur- 
suit of  other  tongues  until  he  became 
a  new-world  Mezzofanti.  It  might  be 
facetiously  said  of  him  that  he  "could 
drive  a  hog  out  of  the  dooryard  in  fif- 
teen languages."  I  remember  talking 
with  him  about  the  Illyrian,  and  some 
of  the  obscurer  branches  of  speech,  and 
saying  that  I  had  found  rendered  in 


prose  some  beautiful  Illyrian  songs 
which  I  had  re-rendered  in  verse.  "O," 
said  he,  "you  should  learn  the  Illyrian'* 
— as  if  it  were  no  more  of  a  task  to  do 
this  than  to  take  a  moderate  walk  before 
breakfast. 

Burritt  was  a  small  farmer  living  in 
New  Britain,  Ct.,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
could  have  lived  by  his  agricultural 
toil.  His  farm  had  a  hillside,  with  plen- 
tiful rocks,  and  the  two  things  that  he 
personally  did  for  its  welfare,  and  for 
income,  were  laying  stone  wall,  in  which 
performance  he  claimed  great  skill,  and 
took  delight,  and  in  feeding  a  drove  of 
calves.  At  least  these  were  the  two 
things  upon  which  he  dilated  to  me 
with  no  small  unction.  But  his  method 
of  doing  the  latter  was  to  carry  pails 
of  milk,  skimmed  and  otherwise,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hillside.  It  struck  me 
that  I  should  have  found  some  way  to 
utilize  the  calves*  legs  in  doing  this  ag- 
ricultural task  of  bringing  the  calves 
and  milk  together.  Burritt  was  an  edi- 
tor, a  reformer  and  a  lecturer.  In  ev- 
erything he  did,  whether  it  was  the  ad- 
vocacy of  postage  reform,  universal 
peace,  or  elucidating  the  negro  problen^ 
the  widest  humanitarianism  was  evi- 
dent. He  became  naturally  the  life 
time  friend  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  his 
family,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  here,  in  lecturing  upon 
themes  that  led  to  suggestions  for  ht- 
man  welfare.  Some  of  his  views  weie 
novel,  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  elic- 
ited much  discussion — but,  after  al. 
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how  rapidly  he  has  been  forgotten,  A 
clipping  bureau  now  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  cut  his  name  from  the  entire 
newspaper  press  of  the  country  three 
times  in  a  year.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  once  in  many  years. 

Among  a  multitude  that  may  be  men- 
tioned who  were  once  prominent,  but 
who  have  dropped  with  no  little  sud- 
denness below  the  horizon,  James  Gates 
Percival  and  William  Gillmore  Simms 
are  striking  instances.  Percival  was  a 
scholar,  a  scientist,  a  teacher,  a  peculiar- 
ly pungent  personality,  and  he  was  him- 
self absolutely  certain  that  he  was  a 
poet  of  the  very  first  order.  His  pub- 
lished verse  was  considerable,  and 
gained  forty  years  ago  the  genuine  dis- 
tinction of  being  issued  in  the  famous 
blue  and  gold  series — in  two  volumes  I 
think — ^which  circumstance  itself  was 
a  high  certificate  of  fame.  Some  of 
these  poems  had  run  the  newspaper  cir- 
cuit, and  had  been  accepted  by  maga- 
zine editors.  They  could  be  found,  too, 
in  all  the  bookstores.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  one  that  is  remembered,  or  that 
furnishes  an  easily  remembered  quota- 
tion. There  is  evidence  that  he  knev 
finally  he  had  not  touched  the  tendrils 
of  the  public's  regard,  and  the  fact 
stung  him  keenly.  Of  course  he 
thought  the  popular  verdict  upon  him 
wrong.  He  wished  to  be  praised  as  a 
poet,  but  he  was  acclaimed  in  all  his 
other  functions,  and  not  noticed  as  a 
master  of  the  lyre. 

Of  Simms,  the  Southern  novelist; 


there  was  not  quite  this  history  to  re- 
cite, for  his  novels  were  never,  I  be- 
lieve, while  he  lived,  without  patrons. 
They  sold  well  when  he  was  in  his 
meridian,  and  the  announced  issue  of  a 
fresh  one  was  always  a  noticeable  lit- 
erary event.  I  think  that  sets  of  his 
works  can  still  be  found,  occasionally, 
in  the  bookstores,  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  they  ever  go 
out,  and  who  they  are  who  order  them. 
Instances  of  the  decadence  I  am  de- 
scribing are  very  many  more  than  it  is 
needful  to  refer  to— without  counting 
names  like  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  and  T. 
S.  Arthur,  who  were  once  widely  read, 
without  doubt,  but  who  were  never  for 
fame  foreseen.  They,  and  others  like 
them,  catered  to  a  distinctly  imliterary 
class,  not  one  of  whom  could  fed  a  lit- 
erary thrill,  and  every  one  of  whom 
would  have  regarded  Woodman, 
Spare  That  Tree  as  a  far  finer  per- 
formance than  Keats's  Ode  to  the  Gre- 
cian Urn.  Since  there  was  no  confu- 
sion of  criticism  in  their  case,  and  no 
public  expectation  of  fame  for  them 
when  they  wrote,  their  eclipse  or  ob- 
livion seems  natural  enough.  But  with 
all  the  other  names  I  have  mentioned 
either  the  unexpected,  or  the  partially 
unexplainable,  has  happened  in  their 
subsidence.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
writings  like  Cobb's  and  Arthur's,  the 
former  a  kind  of  wooden  melodrama 
with  sheet-iron  thunder  in  evidence, 
and  the  latter  a  morally  impeccable  ser- 
ies of  preachments  on  behalf  of  temper- 
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ance  and  virtue,  have  been  without  use 
or  value.  There  are  many  kinds  of  hu- 
manity, with  many  grades  of  readers, 
and  each  has  the  right  to  the  sustenance 
in  print  that  suits  him. 

This  topic  cannot  be  ended  by  one 
brief  essay,  nor  ended  without  one 
omission,  if  some  reference  is  not  made 
to  N.  P.  Willis.  Previous  to  the  Civil 
War  his  was  one  of  the  great  literary 
names.  He  was  editor,  essayist  and 
poet,  and  had  the  immense  advertise- 
ment of  being  a  favorite  in  society — a 
notable  star  in  urban  circles.  He  really 
did  some  service  in  giving  our  once 
conventionalized,  and  often  lumbering 
English,  a  Parisian  lightness  and  ac- 
cent. Pretty  little  conceits  and  airy 
nothings  were  prettily  expressed,  and 
toyed  with,  by  his  facile  pen.  Even  if 
he  had  next  to  nothing  to  say  in  his 
Letters  From  Under  a  Bridge,  or  in 
his  Pencillings  By  the  Way,  he  said 
it  so  airily  that  it  all  seemed  captivat- 
ing. In  his  brief  lyrics,  like  Thirty- 
Five  and  Saturday  Afternoon,  he 
touched  tender  notes  with  undeniable 
gracefulness,  while  in  religious  verse  he 


was  once  supposed  to  have  no  superior, 
l^hat  he  should  have  somewhat  faded, 
when  so  many  new  voices  have  entered 
the  literary  arena  is  not  a  wholly 
strange  thing,  but  why  has  he  passed  so 
utterly  from  notice?  His  two  lyrics 
that  I  have  named  are  much  better  as 
poems  of  merit,  having  a  true  message, 
than  much  of  our  bloodless  current 
magazine  verse.  But  would  either  of 
them,  with  the  real  authorship  not  sus- 
pected, gain  a  magazine  foothold  to- 
day? 

The  query  arises,  is  Fame  really  an 
evanescent  nothing?  Can  no  one  gen- 
eration certificate  it  by  its  patronage 
and  liking?  Are  Emerson,  and  Long- 
fellow, and  Holmes,  and  those  whose 
fames  have  not  yet  faded,  simply  lin- 
gering to  go  later?  Is  there  any  criti- 
cal consensus  that  can  say?  We  know, 
however,  that  Plato  and  Shakespeare., 
and  a  dozen  others  have  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  centuries,  and  seem  likely  to 
be  known  for  centuries  to  come.  But 
will  any  insurance  society  take  the  risk 
of  naming  a  half  dozen  names  of  the 
past  himdred  years  that  are  to  go  on 
with  them? 


t^  ^ 


KARL  DZIATSKO^ 

Abridged  ffom  P*  Schwenkc^s  Article  in  the  Centralblatt 
f uer  Bf blfothckswesen* 


T  N  the  death  of  Karl  Dziatsko,  which 
^  occurred  very  suddenly  on  the 
13th  of  January,  German  libraries 
have  suffered  one  of  the  severest  losses 
that  could  befall  them. 

No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  give 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  man's 
delightful  personality  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  work,  and  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  biographical 
data. 

Karl  Dziatsko  was  bom  Jan.  27, 
1842,  in  Neustadt,  Upper  Silesia.  His 
parents  both  died  when  he  was  a  child 
and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  home  of  a 
maternal  relative  in  Oppeln,  where  he 
took  his  first  college  work,  leaving  the 
Gymnasium  in  1859  to  take  up  the 
study  of  philology  in  Breslau.  After 
three  semesters  at  this  university  he 
went  to  Bonn.  There  his  sojourn  be- 
came decisive  for  his  after-career,  for 
under  Friedrich  Ritschl  he  received  not 
only  the  philologic  training  that  befit- 
ted his  great  natural  gifts,  but  also 
stimulus  and  ideals  of  the  very  best  sort 
in  bibliothecarian  matters.  He  was  en- 
listed as  voluntary  assistant  by  Ritschl 
— as  many  of  the  philologic  students 
have  been — ^and  was  even  engaged  as 
r^^r  assistant  in  the  library  after  a 
year.  But  he  was  at  that  time  not 
ready  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
calling  of  librarian,  which  indeed  hard- 


ly existed  as  yet.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree on  the  prize  dissertation  "De  pro- 
logis  Plautinis  et  Terentianis  quaes- 
tiones  selectae,"  he  was  admitted  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Oppeln,  1864,  as  reader, 
remaining  there  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  left  in  response  to  a  call  from 
the  Lyceum  in  Lucerne.  In  the  spring 
of  1 87 1  he  returned  to  library  work  by 
assuming  direction  of  the  University 
Library  at  Freiburg,  as  successor  to  A. 
Wilmann.  While  here  he  was  admit- 
ted as  formal  lecturer  in  classic  philol- 
ogy, and  in  the  spring  of  1872  he  took 
a  chair  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Karlsruhe. 
Meanwhile  a  conviction  had  per- 
meated Prussian  educational  circles 
that  a  reform  was  urgently  necessary 
in  their  imiversity  libraries,  and  that 
this  reform  was  possible  only  through 
the  appointment  of  trained  librarians 
as  managers.  When  in  1872  the  aged 
Elvenich  retired  from  the  management 
of  the  Royal  and  University  Library  at 
Breslau,  Dziatsko  was  called  to  the  of- 
fice. As  two  other  positions  happened 
to  be  vacant  at  the  same  time,  he  took 
up  the  direction  with  an  almost  wholly 
new  staff.  His  work  consisted  in  not 
only  reorganizing  the  whole  body  of  of- 
ficers and  re-labeling  the  whole  library, 
but  also  in  getting  out  a  uniformly 
planned  alphabetical  catalogue,  which 
he  executed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
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Bonn  card  catalogue.  An  outcome  of 
this  work  in  which  nearly  every  book  in 
the  library,  with  its  accompanying  card, 
passed  through  his  hands  for  final  revi- 
sion, was  his  book  published  in  1886, 
''Instructions  for  Title  Arrangement 
in  Alphabetical  Card  Catalogue,  as 
used  by  the  Breslau  Library"  which 
has  had  great  influence  in  unifying  the 
methods  of  German  libraries.  It  is  also 
at  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  Instruc- 
tions of  May  10,  1899,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  an  Italian  and  an  English- 
American  form. 

Besides  attending  to  the  work  of  his 
own  library,  Dziatsko  took  an  active 
part  in  the  commission  for  the  general 
reorganization  of  Prussian  libraries.  In 
1878  he  took  an  extended  journey  in 
England,  partly  for  philologic,  partly 
for  bibliothecarian  studies.  From  this 
resulted  his  essay — published  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbuecher  —  describing 
the  methods  employed  in  the  library 
and  reading  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seimi.  He  was  also  engaged,  in  these 
Breslau  times,  in  a  study  of  the  Roman 
comedy  writers,  especially  Terence, 
whose  Phormio  he  annotated  and  issued 
in  school  edition.  Only  in  a  modest 
publication,  the  outcome  of  his  work  in 
classifying  and  describing  the  Breslau 
incunabula,  did  he  enter  upon  the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  was  later  to  produce 
such  fruitful  results,  i.  e.,  in  the  history 
of  early  printing.  The  work  was  on 
the  first  Breslau  printer,  to  whom,  from 
a  study  of  documentary  evidence,  he 


restored  the  right  name  of  Kaspar  El- 
3ran. 

Dziatsko  entered  upon  a  wholly  new 
field  of  activity  in  the  fall  of  1886 
when,  again  as  successor  to  T.  Wil- 
mann,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
Goettingen  Library  and  filled  the  new- 
ly created  chair  of  library  science.  He 
did  much  special  work  in  the  way  of  en- 
larging  and  modifying  the  catalogue; 
changes  were  made  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  electric  light  was  introduced  and 
along  with  the  latter  came  an  extension 
of  open  hours  for  the  public.  Beside  all 
these  labors,  which  would  probably 
have  exhausted  the  energy  of  any  other 
man,  Dziatsko  foimd  time  for  a  course 
of  lectures  which  demanded  a  compre- 
hensive study,  historical  and  system- 
atic, of  all  branches  of  bibliography. 
His  original  plan  was  a  two  to  tiiree 
hour  course  of  four  semesters,  but  this 
in  time  spread  out  so  that  it  embraced 
the  science  of  library  management, 
bookcraft  of  ancient  times,  and  the  his- 
tory of  printing  and  of  the  book-trade, 
— studied  in  two  periods,  before  the  Re- 
formation and  since  the  Reformation. 
There  were  also  lectures  on  the  manu- 
script writings  of  Latin  authors  and  on 
authors'  and  publishers'  rights  in  the 
history  of  book  trade.  Along  with 
these  ran  regular  practice  in  biblio- 
graphical problems.  In  later  years  his 
bibliographical  work  was  principally  di- 
rected toward  the  description  of  Goet- 
tingen incunabula  and  the  determining 
of  fifteenth  century  type  and  printing 
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methods.  The  impression  that  Dziatsko 
has  left  as  instructor  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Examining  Commission  since 
1896,  will  always  remain  as  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  Prussian  and  German 
book  affairs. 

Along  with  his  professorial  work  he 
kept  up  a  remarkable  literary  activity 
in  all  the  above  mentioned  branches. 
Of  the  great  body  of  his  writings  we 
can  only  mention  his  work  in  ancient 
book-craft  and  his  epoch-making  re- 
searches in  Gutenbergian  problems. 
Soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
Goettingen,  Dziatsko  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  discover  the  original  of  the 
Helmaspcrger  documents.  With  the 
authority  of  this  instrument  and  the 
oldest  monimients  of  Mainz  printing 
in  Goettingen,  as  starting  points,  he 
set  to  work  in  the  dark  realms  of 
primitive  printing,  a  field  that  had 
hitherto  been  given  over  to  blind- 
est guessing  and  theorizing.  The 
mostbrilliant  product  of  this  work  was 
that  he  established  incontestably  the 
priority  of  the  42-line  over  the  36-line 
Bible.  With  his  characteristic  thor- 
oughness he  devised  plans  for  the  study 
of  ancient  typography  and  proposed  as 


the  first  step  in  the  plan  the  fotmding  of 
a  Gutenberg  Society.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  in  mind  a  work  upon 
fifteen  century  type,  that  should  help  in 
determining  unknown  incunabula.  The 
preliminary  studies  now  remain  as  a 
fragment.  A  three  months'  trip  to  Ital- 
ian libraries  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
expressing,  in  his  report,  his  views  of 
present-day  book  affairs,  and  for  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  he  prepared  a 
review  of  the  development  and  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  German  libraries. 

His  relations  with  his  library  staff 
were  of  a  pleasant,  cordial  nature,  and 
he  took  pains  to  further  social  relations 
among  the  men  themselves.  So,  also, 
he  always  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  conventions  and  meeting  of  li- 
brarians. It  is  noteworthy  that  he  who 
did  more  than  any  other  man  for  special 
training  in  library  matters  was  always 
most  eager  to  prevent  the  isolation  of 
librarians  as  a  class,  advocating  the 
joint  meeting  of  philologists  with  libra- 
rians. He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the 
clearest,  keenest  thinkers  in  the  debates 
of  these  meetings,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  social  companions. 

[Translated  for  The  Literary  Col- 
lector by  E.  F.  Kunz.] 


^    ^    ^ 


Ti^Y  last  letter  was  concerned  chief- 
^^-^  ly  with  the  Clarendon  Press 
Collotype  facsimile  of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Lee's  ad- 
mirable introduction  to  it  The  book, 
despite  the  small  notice  of  it  taken  by 
the  newspapers,  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess over  here  and  copies  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  obtained  at  ten  guineas.  Mr. 
Methuen  has  taken  advantage  of  its 
success  to  announce  a  project,  which, 
from  my  personal  knowledge,  I  can  say 
that  he  has  been  working  at  for  some 
time,  for  issuing  in  facsimile  not  mere- 
ly the  First  Shakespeare  Folio,  but  also 
the  second,  third  and  fourth.  The  last 
of  these,  published  as  late  as  1685,  ^^ 
may  imagine  to  be  thrown  in  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  completing  the  set  of  sev- 
enteenth century  editions,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  import- 
ance for  Shakespeare's  text.  The  sec- 
ond folio,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any 
case  where  it  differs  from  the  first,  may 
conceivably  embody  corrections  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  while 
the  third  adds  the  play  of  "Pericles" 
and  also  the  six  "doubtful  plays,"  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  in  some  of 
which  Shakespeare  may  have  had  a 
hand. 


If  the  reproductions  are  made  by  a 
trustworthy  process  students  will  have 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  at 
these  editions  also  being  made  access- 
ible. 

Mr.  Arber  tells  me  that  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  reprint  of  the  English 
"Term"  Catalogues,  forming  the  best 
history  of  the  English  book-trade  from 
1668  to  1709,  may  be  expected  shortly 
after  Easter.  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
warm  welcome  which  so  laborious  and 
useful  an  undertaking  deserves.  I 
have  lately  been  set  the  task  of  answer- 
ing a  rather  furious  onslaught  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  on  the  work 
of  the  British  Bibliographical  Societies 
and  their  supporters,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Brown's  best  points,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  his  reference  to  the  fondness  of  bib- 
liographers for  working  over  and  over 
again,  fields  that  have  already  been  well 
broken  up  by  the  prough.  As  I  write 
this  sentence  I  see  that  my  sympathy 
with  the  criminals  has  led  me  to  use  a 
metaphor  which  suggests  a  good  line  of 
defence,  since  it  is  to  a  field  already 
broken  up  that  a  farmer  would  natural- 
Iv  look  for  speedy  crops.  All  the  same 
I  think  we  should  strongly  encourage 
every  pioneer  who  will  carry  his  plough 
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to  new  soil,  and  prq)are  the  land  for 
other  workers.  This  is  emphatically 
what  Mr.  Arber's  reprint  of  the  Term 
Catalogues  will  effect.  The  second  half 
of  the  17th  century  is  at  present  a  very 
obscure  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English  book-trade  and  also  in  that  of 
the  minor  literary  productions,  from 
the  investigation  of  which  literary  his- 
torians might  win  more  profit  than  they 
do.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Term  Catalogues  frequently 
omitted  books  which  no  one  made  it 
worth  their  while  to  mention,  but  the 
lists  are  still  by  far  the  most  complete 
in  existence,  and  when  they  are  re- 
printed, with  Mr.  Arber's  indexes  and 
notes,  our  knowledge  of  the  literary 
output  in  the  forty-two  years  they  cov- 
er cannot  but  be  vastly  increased. 

The  two  most  important  bibliograph- 
ical works  which  have  actually  ap- 
peared during  the  last  few  weeks,  both 
belong  to  a  branch  of  Bibliography  very 
different  from  the  antiquarian  lore 
which  is  my  own  chief  topic  in  my  holi- 
day work.  Yet  I  can  claim  to  be  ex- 
cused from  dilating  on  Mr.  Fortescue's 
Subject  Index  of  the  Modern  Works 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  years  iSSi-ipoo,  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  myself  acted,  how- 
ever inefficiently,  as  one  of  his  assistants 
in  it.  When  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes are  issued  (it  is  to  be  hoped  by 
the  end  of  the  year)  it  will  contain 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand entries,  a  number  which  seems  a 


little  appalling,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  includes  no  novels  or  other  ex- 
amples of  imaginative  literature,  and 
that  a  good  many  other  books,  which 
appear  in  the  Author-Catalogue,  under 
Subject-Headings,  (Bibles  and  Litur- 
gies, for  instance,)  are  also  not  directly 
represented  in  its  pages.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  casts  its  nets  wide,  and 
an  average  (allowing  for  double  en- 
tries) of  five  or  six  thousand  informa- 
tive works  a  year  from  Europe  and 
America  combined  is  no  great  number 
to  be  swept  into  them.  It  is  large 
enough,  however,  to  allow  this  Subject- 
Index  to  appear  as  the  "brief  chronicle" 
of  what  the  men  and  women  who  wrote 
books  were  chiefly  interested  in  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, for  many  of  the  headings  show 
remarkable  fluctuations  from  one  per- 
iod of  five  years  to  another,  so  that  we 
can  sometimes  survey  the  whole  his- 
tory, from  rise  to  fall,  of  a  popular  agi- 
tation. To  students  it  is  hoped  that 
the  index  will  be  really  useful  as  giving 
a  conspectus  of  the  accessible  literature 
on  almost  every  possible  subject,  while 
other  libraries  in  filling  up  gaps  in  their 
collections  may  find  it  worth  consult- 
ing. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  the  London 
Library,  just  issued  by  Dr.  Hagberg 
Wright,  is  the  other  bibliographical 
work  to  which  I  alluded,  and  this  I  am 
free  to  praise  unstintedly.  The  library 
was  founded  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  by  Carlyle  and  other  distinguished 
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men  of  letters,  and  has  ever  since  been 
managed  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
authors  and  journalists  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  class.  It  now  owns  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  the  neatness  with  which  Dr. 
Wright  has  compressed  a  satisfactory 
catalogue  of  these  into  one  manageable 
volimie  is  a  lesson  in  practical  librarian- 
ship.  The  catalogue  is  remarkable  also 
in  other  respects,  for  Dr.  Wright  has 
not  only  availed  himself  of  all  published 
sources  of  information  in  identif)ring 
the  authors  of  pseudon3rmous  and 
anonjrmous  books  and  distinguishing 
between  different  writers  who  bear  the 
same  names,  but  has  conducted  private 
enquiries  into  these  matters,  involving 
the  writing  of  more  than  two  thousand 
letters.  There  is  thus  much  new  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  his  entries, 
and  in  the  very  first  one  which  I  con- 
sulted I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding, 
for  the  first  time,  all  thp  works  of  a 
forgotten  novelist  in  whom  I  am  inter- 
ested, carefully  brought  together. 

To  turn  to  my  own  special  hobbies, 
the  book-section  in  the  "Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition"  this  year  contained  much 
good  work,  but  no  new  revelations.  I 
had  already  seen  most  of  the  printed 
books  and  similar  specimens  of  binding 
in  booksellers'  shops,  where  also,  I 
may  add,  it  is  possible  to  compare  them, 
as  it  is  not  at  the  "Arts  and  Crafts," 
with  the  best  American  work  on  the 
same  lines.  I  have  lately  availed  my- 
;ielf  of  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our 


importers  and  obtained  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  excellently  well  printed 
books  which  Mr.  Clarke  Conwell  has 
for  some  time  been  issuing  from  his 
Elston  Press.  Save  for  his  w  (the 
whites  in  which  catch  the  eye)  and  a 
rather  mean  g,  Mr.  Conwell's  Roman 
fount  appears  to  me  to  be  very  good, 
while  the  press-work  in  his  later  books 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  thus 
quite  a  disappointment  that  our  Eng- 
lish laws  of  copyright  makeit  impossible 
to  purchase  over  here  works  one  would 
so  much  like  to  possess  in  nice  editions 
as  Mr.  Lang's  version  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete  and  William  Morris's  Sir  Gal- 
ahad. Mr.  R.  F.  Seymour's  new  type 
in  which  he  has  lately  printed  Morris's 
The  Art  of  the  People,  also  strikes  me 
as  interesting,  and  when  he  has  got  a 
new  k  and  g  it  should  take  very  good 
rank.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  both  sec- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  race  en- 
gaged in  friendly  rivalry  in  the  im- 
provement of  printing,  and  I  hope  that 
good  book-work  may  be  much  promot- 
ed. For  the  present  I  think  the  Doves 
Press  still  easily  holds  the  pre-eminence 
and  apparently  the  booksellers  think 
so  too,  for  they  will  not  sell  a  copy  of 
the  three  guinea  Paradise  Lost  under 
f  lo.io,  and  the  earlier  books  also  com- 
mand high  prices.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  coming  as  they  did  after 
the  object-lesson  of  the  opportunity 
lost  by  those  who  had  neglected  to 
subscribe  for  the  Kelmscott  books, 
those  from  the  Doves  Press  from  the 
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fii^t  attracted  the  attention  of  petty 
speculators,  and  apparently  some  of 
these  gentry  think  that  the  time  is  now 
come  to  take  their  profits.  On  March 
2 1  St  there  are  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby's 
five  copies  each  of  the  Tacitus  and  The 
Book  Beautiful  (one  each  in  vellum), 
six  each  of  Mr.  Mackail's  address  on 
William  Morris  and  Paradise  Lost 
(two  of  each  on  vellimi)  and  seven 
(two  on  vellum)  of  the  Tennyson.  If 
the  Doves  Press  books  are  "down  in 
the  market"  after  this  there  will  be 
small  cause  for  surprise,  but  my  admi- 
ration for  them  will  not  be  diminished 
by  any  fluctuations  in  price. 

The  other  lots  in  the  six  days  sale 
which  is  to  be  ended  with  this  carnival 
of  Doves  Books,  do  not  seem  to  me  very 
interesting,  nor  is  the  Carmichael  sale 


which  follows  in  the  next  week  one  of 
the  first  importance.  But  on  March 
30th  there  will  assuredly  be  a  great 
gathering,  for  on  that  day  the  "well- 
known  amateur"  (I  am  so  old-fash- 
ioned that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
write  a  name  which  is  even  nominally 
a  secret),  who  objects  to  possessing 
more  than  one  hundred  manuscripts,  is 
selling  some  wonderfully  fiije  books 
which  have  been  displaced  by  still  fin- 
er ones,  and  the  Earl  of  Crewe  is  part- 
ing with  a  collection  of  eighteen  of  the 
works  of  William  Blake,  the  like  of 
which  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
even  for  a  reckless  buyer  again  to 
bring  together.  We  need  some  such 
excitement  as  these  two  sales  will  offer, 
for  on  the  whole  the  book-season  since 
Christmas  has  been  lamentably  dull. 


Paolo  and  Francbsca.  Leigh  Hunt.  With 
original  Italian  from  Inferno  of  Dante. 

The  Art  op  the  People.  An  Address  deliver- 
ed before  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Art, 
February  19th,  1879.    By  William  Morris. 

The  Song  op  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone. An  Homeric  Hymn.  Walter 
Pater's  translation.  Published  by  Ralph 
Fletcher  Seymour,  Chicago,  Dl.  MDCCCII. 

These  three  volumes  come  from  the 
studio  of  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour, 
their  designer  and  publisher.  The  first 
two  were  printed  at  the  press  of  George 
F.  McKiernan  &  Company,  the  third 
was  printed  by  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons 
Co.  Mr.  Seymour  has  been  fortunate 
in  finding  printers  to  carry  out  his  well- 
conceived  designs  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

The  title-pages  of  the  larger  books 
bear  an  unusually  large  device,  but  the 
tall  page  stands  it  well.  The  Paolo  is 
in  a  narrow  octavo  format,  on  a  rather 
stiff  American  hand-made  paper. 
There  is  just  enough  red  to  be  pleasing. 
Three  initials  are  accompanied  by  half- 
page  designs  of  real  beauty,  and  much 
is  gained  by  allowing  the  whole  design 
to  appear  in  rich  black,  reserving  the 
red  for  the  caption  lines  above.  Each 
pair  of  pages  contains,  at  the  left 
Dante's  original,  at  the  right  Leigh 


Hunt's  translation,  and  at  the  bottom, 
in  smaller  type,  a  literal  translation  by 
Katherine  Reed,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  single  red  rule.  The  result  is 
a  well-balanced  page  in  spite  of  its  com- 
plexity. 

William  Morris's  The  Art  of  the 
People  is  printed  from  type  designed  by 
and  cast  for  Mr.  Seymour.  It  has  some 
very  good  features,  the  effect  being  best 
when  not  too  closely  composed,  since  it 
is  a  rather  heavy  face,  with  prominent 
serifs.  The  capitals  are  decidedly  good, 
as  are  also  a  series  of  initials  which  are 
graceful  in  ornamentation,  distinct  in 
outline,  and  which  escape  the  over  big- 
ness and  blotty-blackness  of  so  many 
followers  of  the  Kelmscott  fashion.  Oc- 
casional large  initials,  and  the  running 
title  are  in  red.  The  effect  of  the  red 
is  a  bit  weak,  as  the  choice  of  ink  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  in  the  other  two. 
But  the  book  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  the  flexibility  of  the  paper  and  bind- 
ing, is  better  built  than  Paolo,  and  the 
venture  with  a  new  and  quite  original 
type  is  a  commendable  addition  to  the 
annals  of  American  book-making. 

The  Song  of  Demeter  and  her 
Daughter  Persephone  is  a  little  bijou. 
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not  four  by  five  inches  over  all,  in  a 
dainty  cover  of  black  cloth  covered  with 
a  symbolic  design  of  com  and  gentians 
in  gold.  The  text  is  all  hand  lettered 
by  Mr.  Seymour,  the  title-page  and  first 
text  pages  rubricated,  in  a  decorative 
border.  The  capitals  and  ornamental 
initials  are  rubricated  throughout,  a 
very  strong  red  contrasting  well  with 
the  clear  black.  Two  pages  have  gold- 
illumined  initials. 

The  lettered  text  is  readable  and 
grateful  to  the  eye.  A  daintier  volume 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

All  these  books  show  a  high  artistic 
purpose  and  good  taste.  The  work  of 
Morris  has  evidently  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  Mr.  Seymour,  but  has  not  inter- 
fered with  his  individuality.  His  work 
is  sincere  and  free  from  any  taint  of 
affectation,  so  that  we  may  hope  for 
an  increasing  amount  of  good  work 
from  his  hands. 

A  New  Portrait  of  Shakespeare  :  The  Case 
of  the  Ely  Palace  Painting  as  against  that 
of  the  so-called  Droeshout  Onginal.  By 
John  Corbin.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Headf, 
London  and  New  York,  MDCCCCII. 

Mr.  Corbin  here  makes  a  deep  and 
many-sided  study  of  the  claim  to  au- 
thenticity of  the  portrait  which  came  in- 
to prominence  in  1892,  with  the  asser- 
tion of  its  owner  that  it  was  the  original 
of  the  Droeshout  engraving  published 
in  the  Shakespeare  folios.  After  exam- 
ination by  a  number  of  experts,  that 
theory  was  generally  accepted.  Mean- 
time there  had  been  hanging  in  the 
peak  of  an  upper  chamber  of  Shake- 


speare's house,  at  Stratford,  a  portrait 
found  in  1846  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  added  to  the  Shakespeare  collec- 
tion in  1864.  This  portrait  was  dusted 
off  and  more  prominently  hung,  in 
1 89 1,  by  the  librarian.  Mr.  Corbin  vis- 
ited Stratford  and  inspected  the  portrait 
in  1896.  He  made,  at  that  time  and 
since,  the  most  thorough  study  of  both 
portraits,  and  consulted  many  experts 
and  Shakespearean  scholars.  He  finds 
himself  disagreeing  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Fumivall,  who  considers 
both  portraits  as  impostures,  and  with 
Sidney  Lee,  who  admires  the  painting 
for  its  artistic  value,  but  is  so  firmly 
wedded  to  the  Droeshout  portrait  that 
he  considers  the  divergence  of  details 
in  the  Ely  portrait  as  evidence  that  it 
may  not  have  been  intended  for  Shake- 
speare at  all.  Other  authorities,  how- 
ever, favor  Mr.  Corbin's  theory,  and  he 
himself,  in  a  very  fair  spirit,  points  out 
the  pros  and  cons,  with  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  pros.  He  thinks  the  Ely  por- 
trait was  probably  the  original  of  Droe- 
shout's  engraving,  and  the  so-called 
"Droeshout  original"  was  in  reality 
copied  from  the  engraving.  The  num- 
ber of  forged  Shakespeare  portraits  put 
forth  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ready 
equipped  with  a  "pedigree"  tracing 
back  to  the  poet's  family,  was  so  great 
that  extreme  scepticism  toward  any 
portrait  is  the  logical  attitude  of  those 
knowing  in  'such  matters.  But  these 
two  seem  to  present  the  strongest 
claims  of  being  likenesses  taken  directly 
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from  life,  and  Mr.  Corbin's  arguments 
incline  one  strongly  toward  the  Ely 
Palace  portrait  So,  indeed,  do  one's 
inclinations.  Two  reproductions,  in 
photogravure  and  half-tone,  of  the  Ely 
Palace  portrait,  one  each  of  the  Droe- 
shout  portrait,  the  Droeshout  print,  and 
the  mask  from  the  bust  at  Stratford  il- 
lustrate the  volimie.  Practical  proba- 
bilities aside,  one  would  doubtless 
choose  the  Ely  Palace  portrait  as  much 
nearer  the  ideal  poet  It  is  much  more 
living,  intellectual  and  manly  than  the 
wooden  figure  of  the  Droeshout  print, 
which  inspires  one  at  once  to  follow 

Ben  Jonson's  advice  to 

looke, 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  booke. 


Bdwasd  Edwards,  the  Chief  Pioneer  of  Muni- 
cipal Public  Libraries.  By  Thomas  Green- 
wood. London.  Scott,  Greenwood  and  Co. 
1902. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  him- 
self been  an  ardent  worker  and  agi- 
tator for  the  spread  of  the  public  li- 
brary in  England  for  many  years,  and 
is  well  qualified  to  write  sympathetical- 
ly and  authoritatively  of  the  man  to 
whose  writings  he  credits  the  awaken- 
ing of  his  own  interest  in  libraries  for 
the  people. 

Bom  in  1812,  Edward  Edwards  was 
from  boyhood  a  thorough  student.  Af- 
ter leaving  school  he  pursued  his  studies 
independently,  and  in  1833  and  1834 
was  using  the  British  Museum  almost 
daily.  He  thus  became  familiar  with 
the  cumbersome  machinery  which  ham- 
pered the  literary  worker  there. 


In  1835  ^  committee  was  appointed 
by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
agement, condition,  and  affairs  of  the 
British  Musetmi.  Edwards  studied  the 
evidence  given  before  this  committee, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
own  views.  His  fearless  and  thought- 
ful criticism  of  the  evidence,  arraign- 
ment of  the  system  governing  the  Mu- 
seum, and  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  accessibility  of  the  library  (which 
was  then  because  of  short  hours,  inac- 
cessiUe  even  to  schoolmasters)  brought 
the  unknown  young  writer  into  sudden 
prominence.  The  next  year  he  gave 
testimony  before  this  committee,  of  the 
most  valuable  and  illuminating  charac- 
ter, which  was  a  stepping-stone  to  many 
reforms. 

Anthony  Panizzi  was  made  Keeper 
of  Printed  Books  in  1837,  and  in  1839 
Edwards  was  appointed  a  supernumer- 
ary assistant  in  the  Library.  In  this 
position  he  remained  until  1850.  With 
a  more  tactful  and  pacific  disposition, 
and  more  personal  ambition,  he  might 
have  reached  a  place  of  greater  honor. 
But  while  a  most  useful  man  in  the  li- 
brary, he  was  too  pugnacious  for  his 
own  good,  and  friction  between  him- 
self and  Panizzi,  whose  temper  was  not 
of  the  mildest,  finally  led  to  his  dismis- 
sal after  eleven  years  of  service. 

Shortly  after,  he  was  made  librarian 
of  the  newly  organized  Manchester 
Free  Library,  with  the  princely  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His 
work  there  ended  in  1858,  after  many 
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disagreements  with  a  too  economical 
and  conservative  library  committee. 
Later  he  worked  six  years  at  the  Bod- 
leian library,  on  an  elaborate  catalogue 
of  the  Carte  manuscripts.  In  1883,  he 
was  retired  from  active  work  on  a  pen- 
sion of  eighty  pounds,  procured  by  Mr. 
William  Ewart,  with  whose  work  in 
Parliament  for  library  legislation  he 
had  been  in  continuous  harmany. 

Not  alone  his  active  participation  in 
library  work  was  of  service.  His  writ- 
ings were  many  and  valuable.  His  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  magazine  articles  and 
bodes  were  potent  factors  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  library  movement.  His 
best  publications.  Lives  of  the  Pounders 
of  the  British  Museum  and  Memoirs 
of  Libraries,  are  standard  works  of 
real  and  lasting  value. 

After  his  retirement  from  active 
work,  his  struggles  to  aid  his  family 
and  keep  out  of  debt^were  hard  and  bit- 
ter. Deafness  marred  his  last  years,  and 
pride  kept  him  from  revealing  his  pov- 
erty to  his  closest  friends.  After  his 
death  in  1886,  at  Niton  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  his  grave  and  memory  were 
sadly  neglected  until  a  year  ago,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  the  author  of 
the  volume  before  us,  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  his  grave.  Dr.  Gamett  and 
other  librarians  delivered  addresses  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  monument,  and 
through  the  library  publications,  the  at- 
tention of  all  librarians  was  focussed 
on  this  almost  forgotten  man,  to  whose 


labors  the  profession  and  the  whole 
reading  public  owe  so  much. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  completed  his 
work  of  love  by  the  compilation  from 
many  sources  of  this  accotmt  of  Ed- 
ward Edwards's  life.  As  a  narration  of 
events,  the  Life  has  not  much  interest, 
since  Edwards  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  thought  As  a  record  of  good 
accomplished  by  persistent  devotion  to 
a  single  end,  it  has  great  value  to  all 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  man's  aim. 
It  sets  forth  the  facts  with  careful  ac- 
curacy and  detail,  subordinating  the 
biographical  to  the  prof  essicMiaL  In  the 
appendices,  a  chronology  of  Edwards's 
writings  and  chief  labors  for  the  library 
'  cause  is  given,  with  notes.  The  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  new  monument 
last  year  are  also  printed,  and  there  is  a 
full  index,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Duff 
Brown,  librarian  of  tlie  Finsbury  Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

Books,  Pamphlbts,  and  Nbwspapbrs  printed 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  1776-1900.  A  List 
compnkd  by  Prank  Pierce  Hill  and  Vamtmi 
Lansing  Collins.    Privately  printed.    1902. 

This  three-himdred  page  voliune  has 
been  printed  at  the  "Private  Press  of 
Courier-Citizen  Company,"  in*  an  edi- 
tion of  three  hundred  copies.  It  is  on 
good  paper,  in  a  plain,  clear  type,  with 
Jensen  headings  to  the  entries.  The 
list  and  appendix  comprise  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  entries,  arranged 
chronologically,  with  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  authors'  names  for 
each  year.  The  entries  give  the  full  im- 
print, following  the  A.   L.  A.  rules 
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(would  that  more  bibliographers  wotild 
do  likewise!)  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions which  do  not  seems  improve- 
ments :  e.  g.,  the  letters  "v.  p."  are  used 
to  indicate  "various  printers,"  instead 
of  the  ordinarily  accepted  "various  pag- 
ing/' and  "n.  p."  may  mean  either  "no 
printer"  or  "no  place"  indicated  in  the 
book  described.  The  index  is  elaborate, 
bringing  together  under  one  head 
things  scattered  by  the  chronological 
arrangement,  and  giving  references 
from  the  title  and  from  the  printer's 
name. 

The  notes  are  many,  and  refer  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  publication,  later  edi- 
tions and  issues,  the  history  of  news- 
paper or  periodical,  or  any  other  fact  of 
interest  known  to  the  compilers.  As- 
terisks indicate  copies  personally  collat- 
ed. The  first  publication  noted  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  all.  In 
1776,  Hugh  Gaine,  then  printing  the 
New  York  Gazette  and  the  Weekly 
Mercury,  conceived  the  laudable  idea 
of  pleasing  both  sides.  The  New  York 
issues  of  his  paper  had  been  mildly  rev- 
olutionary at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
but  soon  assumed  a  strictly  neutral 
ground,  for  the  salvation  of  his  own 
skin.  When  the  British  troops  ap- 
proached New  York  in  September, 
1776,  Gaine  sent  one  of  his  presses  over 
to  Newark,  and  there  for  seven  weeks 
got  out  issues  of  the  New  York  Mer- 
cury, whiggish  enough  to  please  his 


New  Jersey  readers ;  while  a  couple  of 
days  later  the  r^;ular  New  York  edi- 
tion would  appear,  decorously  neutral, 
from  "The  Bible  and  Crown,"  in  Ha- 
nover Square.  The  Lenox  Library  has 
the  only  known  file  of  this  interesting 
example  of  the  moral  versatility  of  the 
irrepressible  Gaine,  with  his  fondness 
for  the  upper  dog. 

The  work  of  compilation  was  b^^ 
by  Mr.  Hill  when  librarian  of  the  New- 
ark Library,  and  completed,  after  his 
removal  to  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, by  Mr.  Collins,  reference  libra- 
rian at  Princeton.  The  list  shows  care- 
ful and  thorough  work  throughout  It 
includes  publications  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  takes  in  ever)rthing  known 
to  have  been  printed  or  published  at 
Newark,  on  any  subject  whatever. 

It  is  confessedly  incomplete,  new 
data  coming  daily  to  the  compilers,  and 
it  is  intended  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion which  this  present  publication  will 
call  forth,  into  a  supplement,  or  per- 
haps a  new  edition,  in  course  of  time. 

Such  local  bibliographies,  carefully 
and  fully  compiled,  have  a  value  that  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  appreciat- 
ed. The  idea  needs  to  be  followed  out 
in  every  town  having  a  printing  press ; 
and  each  town  should  have  its  public 
repository,  where  its  contributions  to 
the  printed  matter  of  the  coxmtry 
should  be  always  available  to  the  stu- 
dent and  historian. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

A  letter  from  the  Ford  collection  in  the 
Library  is  here  reprinted.  It  was  written  from 
a  Bcrlm  prison  in  1832  bj  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
who  was  arrested  by  the  Prussians  while  dis- 
tributing to  the  Poles  the  American  relief  fund. 
The  letter  was  surreptitiously  written  in  lead 
pencil,  while  Dr.  Howe  was  undergoing  soli- 
tary confinement  without  a  trial  or  knowledge 
of  the  charge  against  him. 

Miss  Hasse's  Bibliography  of  the  Official 
Publications  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York  is  continued,  the  entries 
covering  the  years  1728-1757.  The  compiler's 
notes  show  careful  research  and  collation. 

BULLETIN  DU  BIBLIOPHILE  ET  DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

In  the  December  issue  Frederic  Lachevre  pub- 
lishes a  satire  entitled  "Les  Horreurs  sans 
Horreur,  poeme  comique,'*  by  M.  Jaulnay.  The 
partictdar  interest  of  this  work,  which  was 
originally  published  in  1671,  is  that  it  was  for 
a  long  tmie  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  was  so 
advertised  in  Gustave  Brunet*s  essav  on  Lost 
Books.  The  latter  knew  the  work  only  through 
the  catalogue  of  Chardhi  who  traded  in  rare 
books  in  Paris  in  the  early  jrears  of  1800. 

The  Dutuit  Collection,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  brothers  Eueene  and 
Au^ste  Dutuit  and  formally  installed  in  the 
Petit  Palais  des  Champs-Elyse^  on  December 
11,  is  described  by  Georges  Yicaire.  The  collec- 
tion includes  many  rare  books  and  manus- 
cripts, also  antique  bronzes,  ivories,  faiences, 
glass,  carved  stone,  enamels,  jewelry  and  gold 
work.  Edward  Rahir's  catalogue  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  is  pronounced  a  joy,  a  ver- 
itable bibliographic  eltevirienne. 

In  the  February  issue  Henry  Harisse  pub- 
lishes a  defense  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Abbe  Prevost.  This  first  installment  of  eighteen 
pa^es  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  in  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  "combat  error  and  calumnv 
not  with  phrases  and  literature'*  but  with 
facts,  names,  dates,— proofs  that  will  show  the 
inanity  of  the  accusations  so  often  repeated 
a^^ainst  the  author  oiManon  Lcscaat, 

F.  Meunie  continues  the  bibliography  of  illus- 


trated almanacs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  which  was  begun  in  the  Jan- 
uary number,  and  Georges  de  Courgel  concludes 
his  series  on  the  Mercare  de  France  with  a  list 
of  volumes  for  the  years  1745  to  1780. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

George  C.  D.  Odell  contributes  an  essay  on 
Geoige  PeUe,  the  Elizabethen  dramatist. 

John  Paul  Bocock  describes  the  Illustrated 
Editions  of  Horace,  with  bibliographical  and 
descriptive  detail  and  nine  repromictions. 

Henry  R.  Plomer  has  a  paper  on  Richard 
Field,  which  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  Shake- 

2)eare   Printers.     Three  title  pages,   one   of 
uarece,  two  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  are  repro- 
duced. 

Adelaide  R.  Hasse  gives  an  account  of  the 
New  York  edition  of  Bayard's  Journal,  the  first 
issue  of  Bradford's  press,  of  which  Miss  Hasse 
last  winter  found  the  first  known  copv  amon^ 
the  papers  of  Governor  Fletcher  in  tne  Pubhc 
Record  Office  at  London. 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON.) 

On  the  occasion  of  The  Centenary  of  Marjorie 
Fleming,  Scott's  "Playmate  Maidie,"  Eva 
Blantvre  Simpson  has  a  charming  sketch  of 
Pet  Marjorie,  the  little  maid  whose  nine  short 
years  were  enough  to  make  her  a  well-known 
and  weU-loved  personage,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century.  Dr.  John  Brown's  Life  of  Marjorie 
Fleming  has  told  us  all  we  know  of  the  child  in 
whose  society  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  such  keen 
delight,  and  has  preserved  her  remarkable 
letters  and  verses.  Few  of  us  but  have  been 
enabled  to  show  more  self-control  than  was 
our  wont, when  uplifted  by  the  example  of  Pet 
Mazjorie's  turkey— that  one  who 

"was  more  than  usual  calm. 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam." 
Two  quaint  portraits  of  Marjorie  are  given 
with  the  article. 

The  rest  of  the  number  is  largely  devoted  to 
Charles  Lamb,  with  a  number  of  portraits  and 
illustrations.  James  Douglas  contributes  a 
critical  article  on  Lamb. 

CRITIC. 

The  eighth  paper  of  Charles  Hemstreet's 
series  on  Literary  Landmarks  of  New  York 


Unlets  otherwiM  Bpedfied,  references  are  to  the  March  number. 
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tells  partictilarlj  of  the  houses  connected  with 
the  life  of  Hdgar  Allan  Poe.  Several  houses  and 
a  portrait  otPoe  are  given. 

Herbert  Putnam  ^ves  an  account  of  A  Col- 
umbus Codex,  which  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Library  of  Congress  from  Dr. 
William  Everett,  whose  father,  Edward  Everett 
purchased  it  in  Florence  in  1818.  It  was  an 
eight7-page  vellum  manuscrii)t,  which  seemed 
to  relate  to  Columbus,  but  its  identity  was 
only  partially  guessed  by  Mr.  Everett.  For 
thirty  years  it  was  locked,  forTOtten,  in  an  old 
book-case  with  a  broken  lock.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1898  by  Dr.  Everett  after  his  father's 
death,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in 
1901,  and  has  now  been  added  to  the  Americana 
collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  seems 
beyond  question  to  be  one  of  four  copies,  made 
at  Seville  in  1502,  of  thirty-five  documents  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Columbus  and  his  family 
to  the  tide  and  awards  granted  him  for  his 
discoveries.  Having  only  one  copy  of  these 
documents,  and  havmg  trouble  in  securing  his 
rights,  Columbus  had  notaries  make  these 
copies,  authorized  by  the  alcaldes.  The  fourth 
copy  only  had  been  supposedly  lost.  The  codex 
at  Washington  now  proves  to  be  the  missing 
copy,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
Columbus  material. 

CENTRALBLATT  FUR  BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

The  January-February  issue  contains  the 
first  installment  of  a  contribution  by  M. 
Manitius  entitled  "Unpublished  Library  Cata^ 
logues."  The  libraries  of  four  Regensburg 
monasteries  and  two  neighboring  institutions 
are  represented  in  this  contribution,  the 
material  being  derived  from  the  Codex  Mona- 
censis  14397  sacc.  XIV,  from  the  year  1347. 

The  so-called  Gutenbergian  missale  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  argiimentative  writing  by  Gottfried 
Zedler,  of  which  we  give  elsewhere  a  fiill  ac- 
count. 

P.  E.  Richter  makes  comparison  of  the 
various  copies  of  Tycho  Brahe's  Astronomlae 
Instauratae  Mecbaiu'ca,  of  the  year  1598.  This 
work  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  but 
five  copies,  but  the  pubfication  of  a  magazine 
article  on  the  subject  in  1901  led  to  the  dis- 
coverv  of  six  others. 

P.  Schwenke  describes  the  tri-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Bodleian  Library,  whichjoccurred 
in  October  last. 

In  the  March  issue  M.  Manitius  continues  his 
* 'Unpublished  Library  Catalogues.'* 

K.  Schulz  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  keep- 
ing the  Borsenblatt  as  private  matter  for  the 
book-trade  in  Germany. 

P.  Schwenke  contributes  a  short  biography  of 
^  Karl  Dziatsko  whose  death,  on  January  13th, 


robbed  German  book  drdes  of  one  of  tfadbr  bat 
scholars.  Dr.  Dxiatsko  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Gdttingen  Library  since  1886,  where  he 
made  studies  of  the  Gdttingen  inconabala  and 
published  much  valuable  material  on  15lJi  cen- 
tury printing  in  general.  It  was  his  research 
that  established  conclusively  the  priority  of  the 
42-line  Bible  over  the  36-Hne. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

The  March  number  is  lax^y  devoted  to  the 
study  of  decorated  glass  windows.  The  first 
artide,  by  Irene  Sargent,  is  a  study  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  as  a  monument  of  American 
art.  The  architecture  of  Richardson  is  one 
strong  point,  the  stained  and  pcunted  windows 
another.  Windows  by  Bumejones,  Oudinot, 
and  HoUiday  enrich  the  interior,  but  the  win- 
dows of  John  La  Farge  surpass  themiJl.  Other 
articles,  one  on  The  Painted  Window,  by  F.  S. 
Lamb,  one  on  Decorated  Windows,  by  Charles 
H.  Caffin,  also  extol  La  Faxge  as  the  great 
American  window  artist,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  workers  in  opalescent  glass.  The 
Making  of  the  Glass  is  explained  by  Samud 
Howe,  a  practical  craftsman.  Several  hand- 
some windows  are  reproduced  in  half  tone. 
There  are  also  reproductions  of  several  fine 
book-binding  and  other  articles  of  handicraft 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  Minneapolis  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society.  A  peculiarity  of  tneCra/isaiMUi 
is  that  its  plates,  instead  of  bemg  inserted 
to  face  the  articles  they  illustrate,  are  printed 
on  a  separate  coated  sheet  and  "lumped"  as  a 
many-paged  frontispiece  at  the  bqg;inning  of  the 
numoer. 

CORNHILL  BOOKLET. 

The  Spring  issue  contains  a  bit  of  Shake*- 
speareana  in  the  form  of  a  sixth  act  added  to 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 
This  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  Shylock  after  his  en- 
forced conversion,  and  is  not  an  attempt  to 
"improve  on  Shakespeare."  It  was  written  for 
an  entertainment  of  the  "Old  Cambridge 
Shakespeare  Association."  Similar  additions 
to  The  Tempest  were  made  by  Renan  and 
Cranch,  and  the  idea  of  following  Shakespeare's 
characters,  beyond  the  covers  of  the  b<K>ks  in 
which  they  are  so  livine,  has  been  carried  out 
by  Helena  Faudt  and  Mrs.  Cowden-Clark. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

A  series  of  papers  on  The  Early  Genius  of 
George  Cruiksnank  is  bqzun  in  the  March  num- 
ber by  Joseph  Grego.  The  whole  Cruikshank 
family  were  engaged  in  illustrating,  andGeoige 
was  already  assisting  his  father  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  at  twelve  began  receiving  commissions 
from  the  booksellers.    Several  rare  examples  of 
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his  work  at  this  period  are  reproduced  from  the 
Royal  Westminster  Aquarium  Collection. 

The  Ward  Usher  Collection  at  Lincoln  is  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson.  Watches,  min- 
iatures, and  china  are  Mr.  Usher's  hobbies. 
Several  &ae  examples  from  each  section  are 
^▼en. 

An  article  by  G.  H.  Powell  on  Anti-Bnfi[li8h 
Germany  (1649)  is  a  description  of  a  little 
black-letter  German  leaflet,  printed  in  1649, 
professedly  "ausz  einer  alten  Frawen,"  who 
assails  England,  and  in  pcu-ticular,  Fairfax, 
head  of  the  army,  in  a  perfect  fury  of  "Anglo- 
phobia," in  verse.  The  leaflet  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  its  authorship  is  not 
known  at  Berlin.  The  copj  has  been  blotted, 
stanzas  crossed  out  and  railed  against  in  mar- 
ginal notes,  by  some  one  who  took  exception 
to  the  "old  ladv's"  views.  The  first  page  is 
given  in  facsimile* 

DIAL. 

The  issue  for  March  16  contains  a  study  of 
Lincoln  Literature  by  Lina  Brown  Reed.  As 
late  as  1860  there  was  no  mention  of  Lincoln 
in  sudi  books  as  Presidential  Candidates  and 
Oar  Living  Representative  Men.  A  volume  of 
Uncolniana  appeared  in  1865;  81  Lincoln  en- 
tries appeared  in  John  Russell  Bartlett*s  Liter- 
ature of  the  ReMlion;  Andrew  Boyd*s  Mem- 
orial Lincoln  Bibliography  was  issued  in  1870; 
and  C.  H.  Boyd  elaborated  this  admirably  in 
Sabin's  Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  Ameri- 
ca, Bver  since  there  has  been  accumulating 
material  for  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  which 
is  still  to  be  compiled.  Daniel  Fish's  Lincoln 
Literature,  1900,  is  very  valuable,  but  is  limited 
to  separate  publications.  It  would  form  an 
excellent  nudeus  for  a  biblio^aphy  of  all 
printed  matter  concerning  Lincom,  which 
would  be  a  remarkable  record  of  forty  years* 
literature  about  a  man  of  whom  notmng  had 
been  written  until  within  four  years  of  his 
death. 

EX-LIBRIvS  SOCIETY  JOURNAL. 

The  Epidiascope  is  a  new  and  wonderful  appa- 
ratus by  which  pictures  are  projected  on  an 
exhibition  screen  from  the  original  plates,  in- 
stead of  havinj^  to  be  photographed  on  glass 
slides.  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bx- 
Libris  Society  has  found  it  a  means  for  showing 
book-i^tes  directly  from  the  originals, 
and  has  planned  to  use  it  in  illustrating 
a  lecture  before  the  Society,  on  Book- 
Fhcte  Collecting.  Among  many  interest- 
ing {dates  in  the  March  issue  is  one  of  Japanese 
style  and  symbolism,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  its  designer  and  owner,  Mr.  Arnold 
A.  Greq^,  an  ardent  enthusiast  on  Japanese 
subjects.    Six  plates  designed  by  G.  H.  McCall 


are  reproduced,  with  explanatory  notes.  The 
Legal  Book-Plates  list  progresses  through  G 
and  H,  with  reproductions  of  four  heraldic 
plates. 

HANDICRAFT. 

George  Wharton  James  occuines  the  March 
number  with  an  iUustrated  paper  on  Indian 
Handicrafts.  He  describes  the  basket,  rue  and 
silver  work  of  the  Western  Indians,  telUng  a 
good  deal  of  the  folklore  and  inner  meaning  of 
the  designs  and  uses  of  their  handwork. 

IMPRESSIONS  QUARTERLY. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  The  Print 
Artists  of  Japan,  by  Mrs.  Dora  Amsden.  occurs 
in  the  April  number.  It  is  of  a  prefatory  nature, 
on  The  Rise  of  Ukivo-ye,  or  the  Popular  School 
of  Japanese  art.  The  wonderful  coloring  of  the 
unfaoinfi^  Ukiyo-ye  prints  was  originated  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Cho  Densu,  a  Kyoto  artist-monk,  and  the  sec- 
ret of  the  lasting  dyes  and  pigments  has  been 
kept  religiouslyl)y  his  successors. 

INLAND  PRINTER. 

Thomas  W.  Stevens  devotes  several  pages  to 
a  commendation  of  the  excellent  book-making 
bdng  done  at  the  Riverside  Press  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bruce  Roger»,  who  designs  and 
superintends  the  Riverside  limited  editions.  The 
writer  seems  to  find  it  sad  that  he  must  praise 
a  large  and  commercially  successful  press  for 
doing  such  artistic  work,  when  he  should  pre- 
fer writing  up  an  obscure  and  strusglii^  indi- 
vidual, but  he  finds  consolation  in  tlS  fact  that 
this  success  is  largely  due  to  the  scholarly 
bookmanship  of  one  man. 

Another  writer  gives  a  digest  of  Dr.  J.  Gor- 
don Parker's  paper  before  the  London  Society 
of  Arts,  embodying  the  results  of  investigations 
made  by  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
decay  in  modem  binding  leathers.  Sulphuric 
acid  was  found  to  be  responsible  for  most  of 
t^  decay,  while  a  lack  of  strength  was  caused 
by  stretching  the  leathers  unduly  in  the  drv- 
ing  process.  Sumac,  almost  universally  used  m 
the  old  binding^  that  have  lasted  as  Ions  as 
the  art  of  printing,  is  recommended  as  the  best 
possible  tanning  agent. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

A  letter  from  Delhi  describes  the  exhibition  of 
modem  Indian  handicraft  arranged  for  the 
Durbar  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Curzon. 
Western  civilization  has  injured  the  Indian 
.  crafts  to  a  lamentable  extent,  and  this  exhibit 
wasplaimedto  show  the  art-crafts  in  wfaidi 
the  Indian  excels  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Many  specimens  were  prepared  for  the  exhuiit, 
and  many  were  loanea  by  native  priaoes  and 
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private  collectors.  Textile  fabrics,  metal  and 
wood  work,  and  jewelry  were  exhibited  in  a 
beautifixl  building.  Several  reproductions  are 
given  with  the  article. 

LAMP. 

Brander  Matthews  has  a  short  essav  on  The 
Unactable  Drama,  points  out  the  foUy  of  the 
English  poets,  ereat  and  small,  in  choosing  the 
dramatic  form  tor  poems  that  could  never  be 
presented  on  the  stage. 

Vagaries  of  Book-Collectors  are  sketched  by 
William  Lorins^  Andrews,  who  discourses  on 
the  foibles  of  collectors  and  offers  wise  advice. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Dibdin,  Miller,  Earl  Spencer  and  Samuel  Baker. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 

A  paper  on  John  Baskerville  and  His  Work, 
by  Robert  K.  Dent,  read  before  the  Library 
Association's  annual  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
is  printed  in  the  March  number. 

E.  Wjrndham  Hulme,  of  the  London  Patent 
Office  Library,  has  a  paper  on  Librarians'  Aids. 
The  Council  of  the  Library  Association  is  pro- 
ceeding to  the  formation  of  a  library  of  bibli- 
ography and  Ubrary  science  for  the  use  of  its 
members,  with  its  present  headauarters  at 
ClerkenweU,  in  charge  of  Mr.  James  Duff 
Brown.  Some  account  of  the  present  con- 
tents is  given,  with  a  list  of  important  books 
in  the  collection,  many  of  which  are  American 
publications. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

An  obituary  and  bibliography  of  Dr.  Karl 
Dziatzko  is  contributed  by  Felix  Neumann  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Dziatzko's  ser- 
vices to  the  Ubrary  world  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  his  native  country,  though  his  practical 
work  was  carried  on  at  the  Universities  of 
Breslau  and  GSttingen,  as  librarian  and  pro- 
fessor of  library  science.  His  publications  on 
bibliography,  cataloguing  and  library  economy 
have  been  of  great  v«uue  to  librarians.  A 
chronolo^cal  list  of  his  publications  comprises 
nearly  sixty  titles  of  oooks,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles. 

Frank  Weitenkampf,  oi  the  Lenox  Library, 
discusses  Caricatures;  Their  Use  to  the  Library, 
and  tells  something  of  the  caricature  collection 
in  the  Print  Department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

LA  REVUE  (PARIS.) 
In  the  issue  of  January  15,  Baron  de  Mari- 
court  gives  us  an  intimate  view  of  Louis  XVIII 
from  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  these 
being  letters  from  the  king  to  the  Baron 
Francois  Hiie,  first  valet  de  chambre,  between 
whom  and  the  monarch  a  particularly  close  re- 
*^onihip  existed. 


^tionil 


L.  de  Persigny  offers  new  material  from  Ger- 
man archives  on  the  Franco-Prussian  situation 
in  1870  and  the  affair  at  Ems. 

The  article  gathered  from  the  archives  of 
war,  on  The  Loss  of  Lorraine,  is  continued  in 
the  issue  of  Feb.  1.    The  article  is  unsigixd. 

The  same  number  contains  the  first  install- 
ment of  a  paper  bv  La  Touche  Treville,  on  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Kew  World. 

The  issue  of  March  1  shows  portions  of  the 
Codex  de  Fejervary,  one  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  ancient  C5entral  American  civilization. 
This  codex  is  to-dajr  one  of  the  great  treasures 
in  the  Museum  of  Liverpool. 

MONATSBERICHTE  UBER  KUNST  UND 
KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 

In  the  January  number  Eugene  Mfintz  begins 
a  discussion  of  portraiture  m  early  Christian 
art.  Two  mosaic  portraits  found  m  the  cata- 
combs are  shown. 

Georg  Habich  eathers  together  what  little 
material  is  avauable  on  early  Renaissance 
medallists  in  Germany.  Of  these  Hans  Kelswas 
an  easy  leader.  Friedrich  Hagenauer  has  also 
left  good  portraits.  Three  fuU  plates  and  24 
cuts  show  designs  of  some  of  the  early  medal- 
lists. 

REVUE  DES  BIBLIOTHEQUES. 

Most  of  the  July-September  issue  is  devoted 
to  an  Inventory  of  Original  Documents  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Communate  de  Laon,  by  Lucien 
Broche. 

Leon  Dorez,  in  an  article  entitled  Aldine 
Studies,  writes  of  t3rpographical  activities  of 
Aldus  the  younger  ana  Niccolo  Manassi. 

Louis  Delarnelle  contributes  biographical 
notes  on  Nicole  Berault;  also  a  biblio^aphy  of 
his  writings  and  publications.  A  distinguished 
humanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Berault  had 
relations  with  the  celebrated  scholars  of  the 
epoch,— Erasmus,  William  Bud^,  and  other 
great  workers  of  the  Renaissance. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  BUECHERFREUNDE 

Modern  type  forms  are  discussed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  by  Baron  von  Biedermann.  It  is 
shown  that  letter  desiring,  as  an  artistic  dec- 
orative element,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
all  other  art  effects.  Unity,  purposiveness, 
genuineness  are  the  tests  here  as  in  any  work  of 
art.  Here,  too,  technique  is  dependent  on 
material  and  tools.  The  writer  shows  the 
evolution  of  t3rpe  from  early  forms.  Six^-eight 
specimens  of  work  produced  by  leading  German 
lype-foundries  complete  the  article. 

R.  Forrer,  in  an  article  entitled  Mediaeval 
Reading  Desks  shows  us  variations  of  the  lec- 
tern as  he  has  found  it  in  some  twenty  old 
works  of  art. 


A  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies  is  said  to  be 
in  process  of  compilation  by  William  Prideaux 
Courtney,  of  London.  Mr.  Courtney  is  joint 
compiler  of  the  Bibliotbeca  Comubiensis,  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Dictionary  of  Nation- 
al Biography. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, at  Chicago,  for  the  equipment  and  conduct 
of  a  training  school  for  librarians.    Mr.  Came- 

f'le  seems  to  be  seeing  more  light  all  the  time, 
he  middle  West  ha^  been  much  in  need  of  a 
school  of  this  sort,  as  the  schools  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  already  overcrowded  with 
candidates  for  training,  and  Mr.  Came^e's 
swarm  of  libraries  demand  a  number  of  tramed 
librarians  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  few  good 
schools  already  existing. 

The  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago,  have  pub- 
lished a  Blbhograpbjr  of  the  Manual  Arts,  by 
A.  H.  Chamberlam.  It  contains  much  good 
material,  but  the  classification  is  so  bad  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  use  of  it. 

An  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations,  indexing 
by  author,  title,  and  first  line  the  contents  of 
over  three  hundred  collections  of  poetry,  has 
been  compiled  by  Edith  Granger,  and  is  publish- 
ed by  McClurg.  It  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
distracted  librarian  and  teacher. 

Blmer  Ellsworth  Brown's  The  Making  of  our 
Middle  Schools,  just  published  bv  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  contains  a  thirty-eight  page  Bibli- 
ography and  many  bibliograpmcal  notes  on 
eOQcation  in  America. 

A  bibliography  of  Anti-Methodist  Publica- 
tions issued  dunns  the  Eighteenth  Century  has 
been  compiled  by  Richard  Green,  and  printed  in 
London.  It  is  a  chronologically  arranged  list 
of  six  hundred  "books  and  pamphets  written 
in  opposition  to  the  Methodist  revival  during 
the  life  of  Wesley,  together  with  an  account  of 
replies  to  them,  and  of  some  other  publica- 
tioniL" 


The  German  Booksellers'  Association  of  Leip- 
zig has  issued  volume  two  of  the  catalogue  of 
its  libraiT.  The  first  volume  was  issued  in 
1885,  and  the  second  includes  accessions  to  the 
library  since  that  year.  There  are  of  course 
many  titles  of  works  published  prior  to  1885, 
but  m  the  main  the  catalogue  forms  a  fiill  bibli- 
ography of  works  printed  between  1885  and 
1901,  on  the  printing  arts  and  kindred  subjects, 
bookselling,  cop3rnght,  bibliomania,  bibli- 
ography and  library  science.  There  is  a  com- 
prehensive index. 

General  Rush  A.  Hawkins  has  given  his  col- 
lection of  books  and  paintings  to  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  He  is 
planning  a  memorial  building  for  its  accom- 
modation, and  expects  to  have  it  housed  with- 
in two  years.  The  collection  includes,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  first  book  printed  at  the  first 
press  erected  in  each  of  the  European  towns 
after  the  invention  of  printing. 

Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton's  collection  of  early 
printed  books  and  manuscripts,  which  was  ex- 
hibited this  winter  at  the  Grolier  Club,  is  now 
being  displayed  in  the  north  exhibition  hall  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  rare  early  Italian 
books  ana  rich  bindines  are  attracting  much 
attention.  Wellesley  CoUege  is  to  be  the  final 
restine  place  of  this  very  valuable  collection,  as 
Mr.  Plimpton  expects  to  present  it  as  a  mem- 
orial to  his  wife,  who  was  a  Wellesley  graduate. 


Dr.  Gustav  Pauli,  of  Strassburg,  has  spent 
ten  years  in  the  compilation  of  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  the  engravings  of  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
foremost  of  the  "Littfc  Masters."  It  is  a  most 
important  work,  superseding  Seidlitz  and  other 
previous  lists,  and  identifying  and  describing  a 
large  number  of  wood-cuts  before  assigned  to 
Ddrer  or  his  school.  The  various  states  of  the 
copperplates  are  fiilljr  described,  all  copies  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  auction  prices  and  location  of 
rare  examples.  A  volume  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Barthel  Beham,  the  younger  brother,  is  to 
follow  soon. 
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Methuen  and  Company  are  printinff  a  num- 
ber of  Talnable  reprints  in  a  series  of  "Old  Time 
Books."  A  fiacsimile  of  the  Aldus  Hypneroto- 
macbia;  Blc^e's  Illastrations  to  the  Book  of 
J[ob,  in  photogravure,  and  Parkinson's  Paradisi 
in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris  are  among  those 
announced. 


Book  collectors  all  over  the  country  were  sur- 
prised  last  month  by  an  announcement  from 
the  New  York  auction  house  of  Banjro  &  Com- 

gany,  that  owing  to  the  continued  iff  health  of 
Ir.  Bangs,  the  head  of  that  firm,  the  entire 
business  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
Junior.  Our  issues  for  October  and  November, 
1902,  Rave  some  account  both  of  the  long-estab- 
lished house  of  Bangs  &  Company,  and  of  the 
briefbnt  highly  successful  career  of  Mr.  Anderson 
in  the  book-auction  field.  We  gave,  with  these 
sketches,  photographs  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  sales  of  the  two  big  atictioneers  have  been 
held.  Next  year  we  shall  have  to  add  a  view  of 
the  new  rooms  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  secured 
for  the  future  transaction  of  the  immense 
amount  of  business  that  will  fall  to  him.  The 
first  three  floors  of  the  Bancroft  Building,  in 
Twenty-ninth  Street  just  west  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  will  de- 
velop the  most  modern  methods  for  transact- 
ing &e  business,  and  enlarge  his  staff  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  conditions.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  present  season,  both  the 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Thirtieth  Street  establish- 
ments will  be  kept  up,  the  selling  season  at  both 
places  lasting  well  into  June. 

The  third  of  Oscar  Wegclin's  Barljr  American 
Literature  biblio^aphies  is  to  be  printed  early 
next  fall,  and  will  catalogue  the  volumes  of 
verse  published  in  America  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eifi'hteenth.  A  large  number  of  poetical  broad- 
sides, some  unique  or  very  rare,  will  also  be  de- 
scribed, and  many  bio-bibliographical  notes  and 
sketches  will  give  value  to  a  volume  which  has 
the  added  distinction  of  being  the  first  biblio- 
graphical work  in  its  special  field  of  Colonial 
uterature. 

The  publishers  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  arc  publishing  an  lacfex  andEpitomt 
of  that  comprehensive  work.  It  is  a  volume  of 
1,464  pages,  useful  in  itself  and  a  complete  guide 
to  the  Dictionary.  Every  biography  in  the 
larger  work  has  been  condensed  into  a  summary 
about  one-fourteenth  of  its  original  size,  and 
the  volume  contains  over  thirty  thousand  of 
these  brief  memoirs,  each  closing  with  precise 
references  to  the  full  articles  in  the  Dictionaxy 
and  supplement. 


A  complete  new  edition  of  Haklnvt's  The 
Principal  Navigationa,  Voyages^  and  Dmcoreries 
of  the  EnglisbNation  is  being  issued  by  James 
MacLehose  &  Sons,  publishers  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  It  is  a  reprint  of  Hakluyf  s  second 
edition,  1598-1600,  and  will  be  illustrated  with 
contemporary  portraits  and  maps.  ProfeMor 
Walter  Raleigh  will  provide  an  essajr  on  Hak- 
luyt's  life  ana  works.  The  edition  will  be  limit- 
ed, and  will  take  about  two  years  to  print. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  rather  resent  tliis  pub- 
lication, as  thev  have  for  three  years  contem- 
plated a  ten-volume  edition  of  Hakhivt.  They 
think  that  "as  nearly  all  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  the  principle  Ubrar 
ries"  belong  to  their  society,  the  pubhc  edition 
is  uncalled  for.  Doubtless,  however,  there  is 
room  for  both,  as  neither  will  be  a  large  edition, 
and  the  old  reprints  are  very  rare. 

The  Dickens  Exhibition  which  was  held  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  London,  for  three  day^  last 
month,   was   most  admirably  arranged,  and 

Srovided  with  a  fine  catalogue  by  the  only  Mr. 
Litton.  One  of  the  pieces  leaned  was  a  three- 
fold screen  from  the  White  Hart,  Bath,  belong- 
ing to  Moses  Pickwick,  and  decorated  with  the 
coaching  notices,  rules  for  passengers,  etc.,  as 
orderedlyy  the  Act  of  William  IV.  There  was 
the  door  into  whose  letter-box  Dickens  dropped 
his  first  accepted  manuscript ;  the  original  sign 
of  The  Little  Wooden  Midshipman  from  the 
Minories;  a  page  of  the  manuscript  of  Pick- 
wick; a  few  pages  of  The  CyTheUo,  a  Shake- 
spearean travesty;  a  very  complete  collection  of 
portraits  of  Dickens  and  his  characters;  and  in 
all,  a  loan  collection  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  items,  mostly  from  private  English  col- 
lections. 

A  valuable  sales  price  record  is  being  compiled 
by  Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  is  gathering 
into  one  alphabetical  list,  by  author,  books 
sold  at  auction  in  America  for  five  dollars  or 
more,  since  1894;  and  in  England  for  over  one 
pound,  since  1887.  Many  books  from  earlier 
sales  will  be  included,  and  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  of  one  work  have  been  recorded, 
a  representative   selection   of  prices    will   be 

given.  The  work  aims  to  include,  in  particular, 
ooks  printed  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Americana,  and  early  printed  books. 

Mr.  Joseph  Girard  of  London  is  compiling  a 
complete  bibliography  of  Mormonism  literature 
in  all  lan^ages  and  from  all  points  of  view. 
He  is  desirous  of  information  for  this  Biblio- 
theca  Mormonica  from  authors  and  publishers. 
Mr.  Girard*s  address  is  22  Crampton  Road, 
Pengc,  S.  E. 
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A.  B.  Gallatin's  Aubrey  Beardslejr's  Drawings; 
a  Catalogue  and  a  List  of  Criticisms  is  just 
published  by  G.  A.  S.  Wieners  in  New  York, 
and  bj  Blkin  Mathews  in  London.  It  includes 
the  two  hundred  or  more  drawings  that  Beards- 
Icy  made  for  Malory's  Morte  a  Arthur ^  those 
iar  The  Rape  oi  the  Lock,  The  Aenead,  and  il- 
lustrations for  books  of  a  dozen  other  classical 
and  modem  writers. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  private  press 
publications  dispersed  at  the  second  part  of  the 
Peirce  sale  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  recent  years  to  the  collector.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  collector's  sale,  at  which  many  of  the  coUec- 
ton,  women  included,  bid  for  themselves,  or 
were  represented.  The  dealers  had  things  by 
no  means  their  own  way,  and  were  repeatedly 
outbid.  The  unique  Morris  items  and  the 
superlative  Kelmscott  specimens  were  only 
rivalled  in  interest  by  the  Essex  House  books. 
It  was  a  large  feather  in  the  cap  of  Mr.  Ashbee 
that  a  volume  not  yet  issued  from  Essex  House 
Press  brought  the  highest  bid  of  the  sale,  "sight 
unseen."  Rumors  are  divided  as  to  whether  it 
was  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  or  a  Philadelphia  collec- 
tor who  paid  fourteen  hundred  and  nf^  dollars 
for  Mr.  Feirce'8  subscription  to  one  of  ten  vel- 


lum copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward 
VII.  Mr.  Peirce  paid  forty  pounds  for  this 
copv,  and  is  therefore  twelve  htmdred  and  fifty 
dolfars  ^ead  on  this  one  item,  which  has  not 
yet  come  firom  the  press. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  Library  is  st€U^- 
ing  afresh  wiui  promises  of  increased  support 
and  many  expressions  of  interest.  It  speaks  for 
the  strength  of  purpose  of  its  editors  tnat  they 
intend  continuing  it  on  the  old  lines,  instead  of 
attempting  novdties  to  attract  patronage.  It 
has  always  been  to  the  credit  of  the  ^^lish 
library  firatemity  that  thev  were  seemingly 
supporting  a  magazine  of  so  broad  a  character. 
It  appears  that  the  support  has  been  anything 
but  unanimous.  The  magazine's  scope  embraces 
technical  libranr  papers  on  one  side,  articles  on 
all  questions  of  bibhography  on  the  other.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  the  majoritj^  of  libra- 
rians seem  so  uninterested  in  the  history  and 
art  of  the  Book,  and  find  so  little  practical 
value  in  bibliography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  tenacity  and  persistence  of  this  admirable 
magaanne  will  win  it  the  support  it  deserves, 
and  will  revive  the  interest  of  the  English 
librarian  in  book  lore  that  is  broader  than  his 
own  desk  at  the  library. 


.CURRENT' BOOK*  PRICES 


Annals  of  Sporting,  13  v.,  1822-8.     £37.     S, 

M16. 
Apperley.     Life  of  a  Sportsman.     First  ed., 

1842.    £23, 10s.    S,  M16. 
Boaden.  On  the  Shakespeare  Portraits,  author's 

copy.    1824.    £19.    S,  M 16. 
Bronte,   Charlotte.     Miscellaneous   poems  in 

MS.,  12  p.    1830.    £25.    S,  M  16. 

Manuscript  description  of  an  Evening  Service 

at  Bbeneser  Chapel,  12  p.  £12, 15s.  S,  M  16. 
Bums,  Robn^    Two  holograph  poems.  £125. 

8,  M  16. 


Bacon,  Lord.  Advancement  of  Learning.  First 
ed.,  large  paper.    1605?    £16,  5s.    S,  M  16. 

Bury,  Richard  de.  Philobiblon.  N.  Y.  Grolier 
Club,  1889.    £14.    S,  M,  16. 

Bovdell.  History  of  the  Thames.  900  extra 
iflus.    1794-96.    £101.    S,  M 16. 

Blake,  William.  Illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job.  With  the  43  original  designs  in  water- 
colors,  and  original  proof  impressions  of  the 
engravings.  London,  1825.  28,000.00.  S, 
M  30. 

Bible.    Thirteenth  century  illuminated  Anglo- 


^Abbfevlatlons :  A— Anderson;  B^Banga;  He^Henkela;  8— Sotheby; 
M— Manrh;    A— April. 
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Norman  MS.  Bible,  written  onTeQum.  3  vols. 
£610.    S,  M24. 

Wydiffs's  English  New  Testament,  with  Cal- 
endar. English  Black-Letter  MS.  on  341 
pages  of  thm  vellum,  27  illuminated  page- 
borders,  ornamented  initials.  £580.  S,  M 
30. 

Chaucer.    Works,  J  Reynes,  1542.    £59.    S,  M 
17. 

Chaucer.    Workes.     Stowe*s  edition,  copy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  maid  of  honor,  Margaret 
Radcliflfe.    1561.    £18, 17s,  6d.    S,  M  17. 
Same.    Original  vellum.    1602.    £14.    S,  M 
17. 

Comedy  of  Sir  John  Falstafif.    1619.    £165.  S, 
M20. 

Caxton's  Chronicle  of  England.     Printed  l^ 
Julian  Notary.    Imperfect.    1515.     £42.     S, 

Danett.    De  Comines's  History.    Queen  Elizsr 

beth'scopy.    1596.  £41.    S,  M  17. 
Daniel,  S.    A  Panegyrike  Congratulatorie  to 

the  King's  Maiestic.    1603.    £20.    S,  M  17. 
Dickens,  Charles.    Sketches  by  Boz,  first  series. 

Putted.    2v.    1836.    £18.    S,  M 17. 
Dickens,  Charles.    Life  of  Grimaidi.    First  ed- 
ition, with  184  extra  illus.    1838.    £24.    S, 

M17. 
Daniel  Press  Publications.    He,  M  26. 

Our  Master  hath  a  Garden.  One  sheet,  quarto 

n.  d.    50.00. 

SixeldiUia.    1883.    24.00. 

Desiderii  Erasmi  Colloquia  Duo,  n.  d.    30.00. 

A  New  Sermon.    1876.    34.00. 
Dante   Allej^hieri.      Divina  Commedia.     First 

edition  with  Landino's  Commentary.  19  de- 
signs  (5  slightly  damaged)  for  the  Inferno, 

by  Botticelli  and  Baldini.    Excessively  rare. 

1481.    £1000.    S,  M23. 
Doves  Press. 

Tacitus.  Vita  Agricolae.  Vellum.  1900.  £105. 

S,  M  21. 

Paradise  Lost.    Vellum.    1902.    £41.    S,  M 

21. 

Tennyson.  Seven  Poems  and  Two  Transla- 
tions.   1902.    63.00.    He,  M27. 

Same,  on  vellum.    145.00.    He,  M  26. 

Cobden-Sanderson.  The  Ideal  Book.   Vellum. 

155.00.    He,  M26. 

William  Morris.    Address  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 

Vellum.    120.00.    He,  M  26. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Vellum.     330.00. 

He,  M  26. 
Ducis,  J.  T.    26  autograph  letters  of  Shake- 

speare*s  first  French  editor.  1763-73.  £30.  S, 

M17. 
Essex  House  Press.    He,  M  26. 

Treatises  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.    1898.  20.00. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.  Vellum.  1899.  45.00. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    1899.    24.00. 

Shelley^s  Adonais.    Vellum.    1900.    105.00. 


The  Bve  of  St  Agnes,  Keats.    VeUnm.   1900. 

45.00. 

Grey's  Blesnr.    VeUum.    1900.    29.00. 

Hymn  on  Death  of  Lincoln.    Walt  Whitman. 

Vellum.    1900.    32.50. 

Letter  of  Shelley  to  T.  Peacocke.    Vellum. 

1901.    105.00. 

Spenser's    Epithalamion.      Vellum.      1901. 

20.00. 

Bums'sTamO'Shanter.  Vellum.  1902.  27.50. 

Chaucer's  Flower  andtheLea£  Vellum.  1902. 

24.00. 

The  Psalter.    FoUo.    VeUum.  1902.  290.00. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VII.     Vd- 

lum.    1450.00. 
Emerson,  R.  W.    Works.  14  vols.,  large  paper. 

Riverside  Press.    1883.    84.00.    He,  M  26. 
Frankau,  Julia.     Eighteenth  Century  Colonr 

Prints.    One  of  60  copies,  with  50  proof  im- 
pressions.   £21.    S,  M18. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver.    Vicar  of  Wakefield.    First 

ed.,2v.    SaUsbury,  1766.    £88.    S,  M  17. 
Gremger,  J.    Biographical  History  of  England. 

Over  2500  extra  portraits,  in  10  vols.    £150. 

S,  M  18. 
Gower,  John.    Confessio  Amantis.     Early  fif- 
teenth century  English  MS.,  348  pages.    £39. 

S,  M  18. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Works.  13  vols.,  1 

?aper.    250  printed.    Riverside  Press.    IS 
23.50.    He,  M26. 
Hulsius.     Collection   of  Voyages.     23  parts. 

1625-49.    £35.    S,  M  19. 
Holmes,  O.  W.  Writings.  16  vols.,  large  paper. 

275  printed.    Riverside  Press.    1891.  84.00. 

He,  M  26. 
Jonson,  Ben.    Works.     1616.    £15,  5s.    S,  M 

18. 
Keats,  John.     Poems,  first  ed.,   presentation 

copy  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.    With  many 

notes  and  markings.    1817.    £122.  S,  M  17. 
Kelmscott  Press  Publications. 

Well  at  the  Worid's  End.  Vellum  copy.  1896. 

£58.    S,  M21. 

Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles.  Vellum.    1897. 

£70,    S,  M21. 

The  Sundering  Flood.    Vellum,  1897.    £41. 

S,  M  21. 

Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey.     Vellum.    1893. 

£50.    S,  M21. 

Some  German  woodcuts,  vellum.  1897.  £46. 

S,  M  21. 

Morris.    Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain.    Vel- 
lum.   260.00.    He,  M26. 

Sigurd  the  Volsung.    135.00.     He,  M  26. 

Poems  by  the  Way.    160.00.    He,  M  26. 

Dream  of  John  Ball.    Vellum.    190.00.     He, 

M26. 

Life  and  Death  of  Jason.    125.00.    He,  M26. 

Poems  of  Shakespeare.    115.00.  He,  M  26. 
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Keats*s  Poems.    1894.    220.00.    He,  M  26. 

Biblia  Innocentium.    100.00.    He,  M  26. 

SheUey's  Poetical  Works.   180.00.  He,  M  26. 

Bume-Jones  designs  for  the  Chaucer,  Morris's 

set  of  87  proofs.    500.00.    He,  M  26. 

Sidonia  the  Sorceress.    Presentation  copy  to 

Oscar  Wilde  from  Morris.    150.00.    He,  M 

26. 

Chaucer,  1896.    £92.    S,  M  21. 

Chaucer.    Presentation  copy  on  vellum,  from 

Morris,  to  Kate  Faulkner,  pig-skin  binding 

by  Cobden-Sanderson.     975.00.     He,  M  26. 

Same,  with  inserted  autographs  of  Morris, 

Bume-Jones,  Hooper  and  Cobden-Sanderson, 

875.00.    He,  M26. 
Lilford,  Lord.    Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds 

ofthe  British  Isles.    First  editions.    1885-97. 

£58.    S,  M19. 
Lactantius.    Second  ed.     Rome.     Sweynheim 

and  Pannartz.    1468.    £30, 10s.    S,  M  20. 
Lowell,  J.  R.    Writings.    11  vols.,  large  paper. 

Riverside  Press.    1890.    71.50.    He,  M  26. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.     Works.     11  vols.,  large 

paper.  Riverside  Press.    1886.    52.25.     He, 

M26. 
Life  of  Longfellow,  uniform  with  above.  1886. 

12.75.    He,  M26. 
Meredith,  George.    Poems,  first  ed.,  presenta- 
tion copy.    1851.    £33.    S,  M19. 
Milton,  John.  .  Paradise  Lost.    First  edition, 

first  title  page,  1667,  also  fourth  title  page, 

1668,  and  7  preliminary  leaves.    Good  copy, 

original  calf.    £102.    S,  M  19. 

Same,    fourth    issue   with  third   title-page, 

1668.    Old  russia.    £34,  10s.    S,  M  19. 

Same,  two  copies  with  seventh  title-page  and 

five  line  address.    Simmons,  1669.    £27  and 

£21.    S,  M19. 
More,   Sir   Thomas.     Utopia.     First  edition, 

black  letter.    1551.    £46,  10s.    S,  M  19. 
Morris,  William.    Life   and   Death   of  Jason. 

First  edition.    London.    1867.    75.00.    He, 

M26. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.    Large  paper,  6  vols. 

in  5.    150.09.    He,  M  26. 

46  Woodcuts,  designed  by  Bume-Jones,  en- 

f  raved  by  Morris  and  others,  probably  unique 
26.00.    He,  M26. 
MS.  of  "A  King's  Lesson."    145.00.    He,  M 
26. 

MS.  of  "Notes  on  Passing  Events.''    46.00. 
He,  M  26. 

3  sheets  of  original  ornamental  designs.    £1, 
lis.    S,  M19. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine  for  1866. 
90.00.    He,  M26. 

Love  is  Enough.    1873.    60.00.    He.  M  26. 
Translation  ofthe  Gunnlang.  Chiswick  Press. 
1891.    80.00.    He,  M  26. 
Nuremberg  Chronicle.    Containing  the  ten  un- 
paged leaves  and  3  blank  leaves,  poem  in 


writine  of  Jean  de  Bigne,  in  old  French  on  last 
leaf,  initials  painted  in.  1493.  80.00.  A,  M 
18. 

O'Reilly,  J.  B.  Unpublished  autograph  poem, 
"Today,"  signed.    6.75.    A,  M  18. 

Poe,  E.  A.  New  York  Evening  Mirror  for  Jan. 
29, 1845,  containing  first  appearance  of  "The 
Raven."    16.00.    A,  M  18. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  The  Winning  of  the  West. 
Daniel  Boone  edition.  4  vols.  200  printed, 
leaf  of  MS.  in  each  set.  1900.  88.00.  B,  M 
18. 

Roscoe's  Novelist  Library.  Complete  set,  19 
vols.,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  London, 
1831-33.    70.30.    B,  M  18. 

Rommaunt  de  la  Roze.  Illuminated  MS.,  fif- 
teenth century,  Ashbumham-Barrois  libraries. 
£90.    S,  M20. 

Rossetti,  D.  (i.    First  editions.    He,  M  26. 
The  Germ.    Thoughts  Toward  Nature,  Lit- 
erature and  Art.    The  four  numbers  in  the 
original  wrappers.    London,  1850.    350.00. 
The  Germ,  reprint  of  the  first  edition.    Port- 
land, Me.,  1898.    14.00. 
Hand  and  Soul.     About  1850,  with  auto- 
graph of  Hall  Caine.    57.50. 
Poem.    "On  the  Site  of  the  Mulberry  Tree, 
Planted  by  William  Shakespeare.    Felled  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Gastrell."    A  one  page  leaflet, 
privately-printed.    1869.    31.00. 
Poems.    Convent  Garden,  1870.    75.00. 
Poems.    London,  1870.    13.00. 
Poems.    London,  1881.    16.00. 
Ballads  and  Sonnets.    London,  1881.  40.00. 
Verses.    Privately  printed,  1881.    20.00. 

Letters. 
To  his  grandfather,  about  December,  1843. 
4  pa^es,  8vo.    14.00. 

To  his  Aunt,  April  13,  1848.  4  pages,  8vo. 
13.00. 

To  his  mother,  March  18,  1852, 2  pages,  8vo. 
12.00. 

To  his  mother,  Friday,  about  1860.  3  pages, 
8vo.    10.00. 

To  his  mother,  Kelmscott,  June  23,  1874.  4 
pages,  8vo.  11.00. 

To  Ford  Madox  Brown,  about  1876.  3 
pages,  8vo.    10.00. 

To  his  mother,  April  27,  1879.  3  pages,  8vo. 
30.00. 

To  his  mother,  about  December  16, 1863.  3 
pages,  8vo.    13.00. 

Autograph  poem  in  blank  verse,  of  fourteen 
lines,  entitled  "Raleigh's  Cell  in  the  Tower." 
Written  about  1880.    42.00. 

Rossetti,  Christina.    He,  M  26. 
Verses.     Printed  by  her  grandfather,  1847. 
17.00. 

Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems.  Two  de- 
signs by  D.  G.  Rossetti  (engraved  by  William 
Morris)  10.00. 
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JOHN  BASKERVILLE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

BY  ROBERT  K.  DENT. 
Read  before  the  Library  Association^  Birmingham, 


r\  NE  of  the  greatest  bibliographical 
^-^  facts  about  Birmingham  is  that 
here  a  young  man  who  had  mi- 
grated from  the  country,  ready  to  turn 
His  hand  either  to  cutting  gravestones 
or  teaching  writing,  conceived  the  am- 
bition to  be  a  printer  of  noble  books, 
and  to  print  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  casket  should  be  worthy  of  the 
precious  thing  it  contained. 

This  youth,  John  Baskerville  by 
name,  seems  to  have  come  from  his  na- 
tive Worcestershire  village — Sion  Hill, 
Wolverley — while  yet  in  his  teens,  to 
become  a  footman  in  a  clergyman's 
household  at  King's  Norton.  He  was 
unlearned  in  any  trade  or  handicraft, 
except  that  he  had  one  of  those  gifts 
which  Dogberry  supposed  to  come  by 
nature,  that  of  good  penmanship ;  and  it 
is  said  that  his  master  had  the  wisdom 
to  turn  his  young  footman's  gift  to 


good  purpose,  by  allowing  him  to  teach 
the  village  youths  to  write. 

The  nearness  of  Birmingham — ^at 
that  time  a  market  town  of  about  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants — ^proved  a 
powerful  loadstone  to  draw  young  Bas- 
kerville from  his  menial  post,  and  at 
twenty  years  of  age  he  brought  his 
keen  wits  to  the  market  where  they 
would  be  more  highly  esteemed  and  bet- 
ter remunerated.  With  his  skill  in  let- 
ters he  soon  found  employment  in  cut- 
ting the  inscriptions  on  gravestones, 
one  of  which  existed  at  a  recent  date  in 
Edgbaston  churchyard,  bearing  the 
date  1728,  at  which  time  Baskerville 
would  be  twenty-two.  Moreover,  he 
exercised  his  ability  as  a  teacher  of  pen- 
manship, while  yet  turning  to  the 
gravestone-cutting  to  eke  out  his  living. 
There  exists  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lat- 
ter art  in  the  slate  which  was  sold  a 
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few  years  ago  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Tjm- 
mins's  library — ^a  slate  which  formed 
what  Hutton  would  have  called  the  pat- 
tern-card of  his  trade,  inscribed: 
"Gravestones  cut  in  any  of  the  Hands 
By  John  Baskervill  Writing  Master". 
In  the  beautiful  lettering  of  this  inscrip- 
tion it  is  easy  to  trace  the  foimdation  of 
those  fine  forms  of  type  which  after- 
wards adorned  the  books  issued  from 
his  press. 

But  if  Baskerville  indulged  in 
dreams,  in  those  early  days,  of  the  fine 
books  he  hoped  to  produce  some  day, 
these  day-dreams  had  to  wait  awhile  for 
their  fulfillment  It  is  not  often  that 
men  grow  rich  by  teaching  penmanship 
or  cutting  gravestones,  and  so  there  was 
a  long  toilsome  road  to  travel  before  he 
could  become  possessed  of  the  means 
and  the  leisure  to  enable  him  to  ride  his 
hobby. 

At  that  time  Birmingham  was  be- 
coming famous  for  elegant  trifles  such 
as  painted  and  japanned  snuff-boxes^ 
salvers,  candlesticks,  tea-trays,  and  oth- 
er decorated  articles  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, and  with  his  readiness  to  turn  his 
talents  to  any  purpose  that  would  fur- 
ther his  aims,  Baskerville  began  to  try 
his  hand  at  producing  some  of  these  ar- 
ticles. It  was  a  hard,  uphill  fight,  how- 
ever, to  achieve  success  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  were  trade  secrets  to  mas- 
ter: the  right  ingredients  to  use,  the 
right  proportions,  the  right  varnish, — 
but  ultimately  he  mastered  these  diffi- 
culties, and  by  1740  he  was  an  estab- 


lished manufacturer  of  japanned  goods 
of  an  equal  quality  with  others  in  the 
market,  and  the  skill  and  taste  be- 
stowed upon  them  soon  gained  him  the 
pre-eminence.  He  was  now  "a  made 
man,"  and  a  person  of  importance  in 
the  town.  As  befitting  his  position  he 
purchased  a  small  estate  of  eight  acres, 
built  himself  a  good  house,  laid  out  gar- 
dens, and  as  Hutton  says,  "converted 
the  place  into  a  little  Eden" — on  a  site 
appropriately  reached  by  way  of  Para- 
dise Street  Being  a  japanner  he  made 
his  coach — so  says  the  same  authority 
— "a  pattern  card  of  his  trade,"  with 
elaborately  decorated  panels  represent- 
ing the  various  branches  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  bought  a  pair  of  cream-col- 
oured horses  to  enhance  the  glories  of 
his  equipage;  while  he  himself  was  not 
less  glorious  to  behold,  arrayed  in  a 
green  coat  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  em- 
broidered with  gold  lace,  in  which  pan- 
oply he  did  the  honours  of  his  office  as 
High  Bailiff  of  the  town  in  1761. 

And  now  he  was  free  to  indulge  his 
dream  of  becoming  a  great  printer,  and 
he  began  to  occupy  himself  in  type- 
founding  in  1750.  It  was  the  worst 
period  in  the  history  of  English  print- 
ing. Books  were  being  turned  out  in  a 
wretched  fashion,  printed  from  ill- 
formed  type,  on  dingy  brown  paper, 
with  a  greyish  ink.  The  work  pro- 
duced in  country  towns  was  even  worse, 
as  witness  the  otherwise  interesting 
book  put  forth  by  Samuel  Johnson  from 
the  press  of  Thomas  Warren  of  Bir- 
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mingham,  the  translation  of  Lobo's  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia  which  Johnson 
made  while  lying  in  bed,  propped  up 
with  pillows,  dictating  his  translation 
to  his  friend  Edmund  Hector,  the  Bir- 
mingham surgeon. 

At  the  instance  of  a  London  booksell- 
er, Edward  Caslon  had  begun  to  im- 
prove the  art  of  letter-cutting,  but  as 
his  types  had  to  be  used  by  men  who 
lacked  Caslon's  taste,  and  were  content 
to  use  the  ink  and  paper  such  as  I  have 
described,  the  result  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  it  might  have  been;  and  it  may 
have  been  the  sight  of  these  finely-cut 
types  so  misused  that  led  Baskervillc 
to  set  to  work  in  the  thorough  spirit  in 
which  he  had  made  his  fortune,  by  ex- 
perimenting on  the  production  of  bet- 
ter ink  and  paper,  and  the  production 
of  the  whole  work  under  his  own  eye. 
At  any  rate  he  did  undertake  such  ex- 
periments, and  Hutton  tells  us  he  spent 
£600  before  he  could  produce  a  type 
which  would  satisfy  his  fastidious  taste. 
Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  place  his  first  work  on  the 
London  market,  was  impatient  at  all 
this  delay,  but  Baskervillc  was  un- 
moved ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  1757  that  the  book — ^the  noble  edi- 
tion of  Virgil — was  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. But  when  it  appeared  it  took  by 
storm  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and 
loved  good  books.  The  handsome 
quarto  page,  the  rich  even  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  the  beautiful  type  which  ha^ 
been  foreshadowed  to  some  extent  by 


the  fine  letters  of  his  gravestone-cutting 
days,  combined  to  present  a  volume  all 
but  faultless  in  appearance,  and  the 
fame  of  John  Baskerville  was  estab- 
lished. He  was  one  who  was  not  with- 
out honour  in  his  own  country;  his 
neighbors  appreciated  his  talents,  and 
among  his  first  subscribers  was  Mat- 
thew Boulton — ^not  yet  of  Soho — ^and 
his  chief  literary  adviser  was  William 
Shenstone  of  the  Leasowes. 

With  his  second  production,  the 
handsome  octavo  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  he  took  the  world  into  his  confi- 
dence as  to  his  aims  and  ambitions,  in 
the  preface  which  is  probably  well 
known  to  most  of  you.  He  said :  "It  is 
not  my  desire  to  print  many  books,  but 
such  only  as  are  books  of  Consequence, 
of  intrinsic  merit,  or  established  Repu- 
tation and  which  the  public  may  be 
pleased  to  see  in  an  elegant  dress,  and 
to  purchase  at  such  a  price  as  will  repay 
the  extraordinary  care  and  expense 
that  must  necessarily  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  ...  If  this  performance 
shall  appear  to  persons  of  judgment 
and  penetration,  in  the  Paper,  Letter, 
Ink,  and  Workmanship  to  excel,  I  hope 
their  approbation  may  contribute  to 
procure  for  me  what  would  indeed  be 
the  extent  of  my  ambition,  a  power  to 
print  an  octavo  Common  Prayer  Book, 
and  ;a  Folio  Bible." 

Even  before  the  issue  of  the  Virgil 
he  had  taken  steps  in  this  direction. 
Writing  under  date  4th  January,  1757, 
to  a  friend  who  had  interest  with  one 
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ECLOGA  I.  cui    nomen  TlTrRUS. 

M  £  LIB  OE  U  S,     T  I  T  Y  R  U  S. 

TiTYRE,  tu  patulae  rccubans  fub  tegminc  fagi 
Silveftrem  tenui  Mufam  meditaris  ^vcna: 
Nos  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva; 
Nos  patriaxn  fugimus:  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
5  Fonnofam  refohare  doces  Amaryllida  filvas. 
7*^6  Mcliboec,  Dcus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit: 
Namque.erit.iOe  inihi Temper  Deusr  iiUus  aram 
Saepe  tener  noflris  ab  oyiUbus  itnbuet  a^nus. 
liie-meas  errare  boves;  lit  cemis;  e t  ipfum' 
10  Ludere,  quae  vellem,  calamo  permifit  agrefti. 

M.  Noh  equidem  invideo;  miror  magis .  undique  totis 
Ufque  adeo  turbatur  agris.  en  ipfecapellas 
Protenus  aeger  ago :  hahc  eliam  vix;Tityre,  duco: 
Hie  inter.  denfascorylos~niodp,namque  gemellos^ 
15  Spem^gregisrah!  filice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit. 
Sxpe  maluQi;  hoc:nobis;  (i  mens  non  Isva  fui{^et,^ 
De  ccelo . tadas.memini  prae<lic^rc  querciis: 
Saepe.finiftra  cava  pra&dixit  ab  ilice  cornix. 
Sed  tamen/.ifte^Dcus  qui  fit, .  da;  Tityre,  nbbis. 
20      T'.  Urbemr^quam  dicunt^Romaro,  Meliboee,  puta\i 
Stuitus  ego  huic  noflrac  fijnilem;  quo  faepe.  foiemus 
Paftores^ovium ;  tcricros;  dep^^^ 
Sic  canibuCcatuios  XimilesV'fic  matribus  hoedos 

A  Noram; 
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EC  LOG  A  I.  cui    nomen  TrTTRUS, 

M  £  LIB  0£  U  S,     T  I  T  Y  R  U  S. 

TiTYRE,  tu  patulae  recubans  fub  tegmine  fagi 
Silvedrem  tenui  Mufam  meditaris  ^vena: 
Nos  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva; 
Nos  patriam  fugimus:  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
5  Fonnofam  refohare  doces  Ainaryllida  filvas. 
T:^  O .  Meliboec,  Deus  nobis  hxc  otia  fecit : 
Namque.eritiOetnihi. Temper  Deusr  ilUus  aram 
Saepe  tener  noflris  ab  oyiUbus  imbue t  a^nus. 
lile-meas'errare  boves;  lit  cemis;  et  ipfum' 
10  Ludere,  quae  vellem,  calamo  permifit  agrefti. 

M.  Non  equidem  invideo;  miror  magis .  undique  totis 
Ufque.adeo  turbatur  agris.  en  ipfe  capellas 
Protenus  aeger  ago :  hiahc  cliam  vix;  Tityre,  duco: 
Hie  inter.  denfascoryios~modp,namque  gemellos^ 
15  Spem^gregis;  ah!  iiiice  in  nuda  connixa  reiiquit. 
Saepe  malum ;  hoc  nobis ;  (i  mens  non  l^va  fuiflet,. 
De  coelo  tadas.memini  pracdic^re  quercUs: 
Saepe  finilba  x:aya  prasdisut^ab  iJ^^^ 
Sed  tamcnv*^iftell>cus  qui  fit^.dar^^^  nftbis, 

20      T.  Urbemr  quam  dicunt^  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  noftrae  fimilem;  quo  faepe.  folemus 
Paftores^ovmm  tcricros  c^^^ 
Sic  canibiiCcatuios  £mile$v'fic'matribus  hoedos 

A  Noram; 
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of  the  Universities — in  a  letter  which  I 
think  has  never  before  been  made  public 
— he  said :  "I  have  made  all  the  haste 
in  my  power  to  forward  you  a  specimen 
of  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  as  perfect 
as  I  can  make  it.  The  size  is  calculated 
for  people  who  begin  to  want  spectacles 
but  are  ashamed  to  use  them  at 
church." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
there  should  have  been  any  hindrance 
to  the  free  production  of  such  books  as 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  yet  not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  even  some 
established  English  classics  were  also 
claimed  as  copyrights.  In  the  letter  I 
have  quoted  Baskerville  says:  "Mr. 
Basket  has  a  patent  for  Bibles,  Common 
Prayer  Books  and  Law  Books.  The 
Booksellers  claim  an  absolute  right  in 
copys  of  books  as  old  as  even  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  the  former  of  which 
I  did  design  to  have  printed,  but  am  de- 
terred by  Mr.  Tonson  &  Co.  threatning 
me  with  a  bill  in  Chancery  if  I  attempt 
it." 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  latter 
difficulty  was  overcome  through  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  Tonsons, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Milton;  and  the  desire  to  produce 
the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  was  fulfilled 
in  1758  when  he  was  elected  printer  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  ten 
years,  and  began  at  once  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  fulfilment  of  his  cher- 
ished purpose. 

At  the  same  time  the  University  con- 


tracted with  him  to  produce  a  fount  of 
Greek  type  of  the  great  primer  size,  and 
so  in  the  years  which  followed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Milton  he  was  busy  on 
the  three  important  works.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  Prayer  Book  he  obtained 
from  Lichfield,  with  some  difficulty,  a 
copy  of  the  Sealed  Book  of  1662,  but 
found  it  "the  most  inaccurate  and  ill- 
printed  work  he  had  ever  seen,"  and  so 
returned  it. 

While  engaged  on  these  works  he 
was  visited  by  several  notable  men,  who 
have  given  us  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  man  and  his  home.  Alexander 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish minister,  visited  Birmingham  with 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  Home  the 
author  of  Douglas,  staying  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Barbett,  a  merchant  who 
lived  at  No.  11  Newhall  Street,  who 
was  afterwards  associated  with  Roe- 
buck in  founding  the  sulphuric  acid 
trade  in  this  country.  Carlyle  and  Rob- 
ertson paid  a  visit  to  Easy  Hill,  the 
home  of  the  great  printer,  and  the  for- 
mer writes:  "We  saw  the  Baskerville 
press,  and  Baskerville  himself,  who  was 
a  great  curiosity.  His  house  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  in 
its  way,  handsome  and  elegant.  What 
struck  us  most  was  his  first  kitchen, 
which  was  most  completely  furnished 
with  everything  that  could  be  wanted, 
kept  as  clean  and  bright  as  if  it  had 
come  straight  from  the  shop,  for  it  was 
used,  and  the  fineness  of  the  kitchen 
was  a  great  point  in  the  family,  for 
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here  they  received  their  company,  and 
there  we  were  entertained  with  coffee 
and  chocolate.  Baskerville  was  on  hand 
with  his  folio  Bible  at  this  time,  and 
Garbett  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
subscribe  for  Home  and  Robertson." 
Baskerville  had  heard  of  Home  and  his 
tragedy,  but  Robertson  was  at  that  time 
little  known,  and  the  printer  said  blunt- 
ly that  "he  would  rather  have  one  sub- 
scription to  his  work  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Home  than  a  hundred  ordinary  men." 
He  dined  with  Garbett  and  his  visitors, 
and,  says  Carlyle,  "acquitted  himself 
so  well  that  Robertson  pronounced  him 
a  man  of  genius,  while  James  Adam 
and  I  thoughthim  but  a  prattling  pe- 
dant." 

Samuel  Derrick,  the  friend  of  John- 
son, also  visited  Baskerville  in  the  year 
which  saw  the  completion  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible,  and,  writing  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  described  him  as  living  in  a 
handsome  house,  manufacturing  his 
own  paper,  type  and  ink,  and  carrying 
on  a  great  trade  "in  the  japan  way." 

The  completion  of  the  great  Bible  in 
1763  brought  him  much  fame  but  ap- 
parently little  profit,  for  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Walpole,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Birmingham  Reference  Library,  he 
complained  that  it  had  cost  him  £2,000 
to  produce,  and,  says  he,  "If  [it]  does 
not  se!f,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
small  patrimony  which  brings  me  in 
near  £74  a  year  to  this  business  of 
printing,  which  I  am  heartily  tired  of, 
and  repent  I  ever  attempted." 


He  had  been  very  busy  during  the 
production  of  this  magnum  opus.  Be- 
sides issuing  four  editions  of  the  Pray- 
er Book,  he  had  brought  out  a  fine 
quarto  Juvenal,  the  quarto  edition  of 
Addison  in  four  volumes,  and  the  works 
of  Congreve  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
and  had  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  duodecimo  edition  of  the  classics, 
with  a  pretty  little  copy  of  Horace, 
which  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  View  of  the 
Classics,  declared  to  be  "the  most  beau- 
tiful book,  both  in  regard  to  type  and 
paper,  [he]  had  ever  seen." 

From  various  sources  projects  for 
other  works  were  laid  before  him. 
Bishop  Warburton  tried  to  induce  him 
to  produce  a  quarto  edition  of  Pope; 
and  Percy — ^not  as  yet  Bishop  Percy — 
wrote  on  behalf  of  his  friend  James 
Grainger  to  secure  the  aid  of  Basker- 
ville's  famous  type  for  the  curious 
poem  called  "The  Sugar  Cane."  From 
a  letter  written  by  Baskerville  in  re- 
sponse to  this  application  we  learn 
something  about  the  printer's  prices. 
He  says:  "I  should  be  glad  to  serve 
your  friend  in  printing  his  poem;  my 
price  is  two  guineas  the  sheet,  without 
pressing,  and  two  pound  seven  to  be 
pressed  as  other  books  which  I  have 
printed  are.  The  difference  between 
1,000  and  500  is  to  me  inconsiderable 
as  it  is  only  press-work.  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  furnish  the  paper." 
Whether  the  price  asked  was  more  than 
Grainger  wished  to  pay  (from  another 
letter  we  gather  that  it  would  have  run 
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BUCOLICA 


ECLOGA  h  cui    nomen  TlTrRUS. 

M  £  LIB  0£  U  S,     T  I  T  Y  R  U  S. 

TiTYRE,  tu  patulae  recubans  fub  tegmine  fagi 
Silvedrem  tenui  Mulkm  meditaris  ^vena: 
Nos  patriae  fiiies,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva; 
Nos  patriam  filgimus:  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
5  Formofam  refohare  doces  Ainaryllida  fllvas. 
T^  O.  Meliboee,  Deus  nobis  hxc  otia  fecit : 
Namque.erit.iOe  tnihi.femper  Deusr  illius  aram 
Saepe  tener.  noflris  ab  oyilibus  imbuet  a^nus. 
Iile«meas  errare  boves;  lit  cemis;  et  ipfum' 
10  Ludere;  quae  vellem^  calamo  permifit  agrefti. 

Af.  Noiiequidem  invidep;mirormagis.  undique  totis 
Ufque  adco  turbatur  agris.  en  ipfe  capellas 
Protenus  aegcr  ago:  hanc  eliara  vixvTityrc,  duco: 
Hie  inter  denfas  corylos  modp.nanique  gemellos» 

'reliquit. 
va  fuiflcC, 
lis: 


»  nobis, 
liboee,  putaw 
folcmus 
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our  town  famous  among  scholars  and 
book-lovers  throughout  the  world.  Is 
it  yet  too  late  to  remedy  the  slights 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  memory 
of  John  Baskerville? 

A  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the 
beautiful  types  on  which  so  much  lov- 
ing care  had  been  bestowed.  Many  ef- 
forts were  made  to  dispose  of  them  in 
England.  They  were  declined  by  the 
Universities,  and  by  the  English  print- 
ers, and  ultimately  Beaumarchais  and 
his  "philosophical,  literary  and  topo- 
graphical society,"  desiring  to  print  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, purchased  them  for  £3,700.  They 
were  thus  sent  abroad,  first  to  assist  in 
spreading  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Voltaire,  and  afterwards — in  the  form 
of  ammunition — ^to  help  forward  the 
French  Revolution.     A  few  matrices 


remain  in  the  possession  of  the  dde- 
gates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  were 
exhibited  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition  in 

1877. 

I  cannot  more  fittingly  dose  this  pa- 
per than  by  quoting  the  words  of  our 
dear  friend  Mr.  Sam  Timmins :  "Great 
as  the  triumphs  of  the  art  of  printing 
have  been,  and  numerous  as  are  the 
laurds  which  Birmingham  has  won, 
there  are  few  nobler  chapters  in  our 
local  story  than  those  which  record 
how,  a  century  ago,  in  a  material  and 
commercial  age,  John  Baskerville  made 
our  town  famous  throughout  the  dvil- 
ised  world  for  the  production  of  the 
best  and  greatest  works  of  men,  in  a 
style  which  has  rarely  been  equalled, 
and  even  now,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed." 


THE  MISSALE  SPECIALE  ONCE  MORE* 


BY  E.  F.  KUNZ. 


T  N  the  April  number  of  the  Central- 
-^  blatt  fuer  Bibliothekswesen,  Otto 
Hupp  and  Gottfried  Zedler  reply 
to  each  other's  arguments  concerning 
the  Missale  Speciale,  discovered  in 
1896  in  the  collection  of  Ludwig  Ros- 
enthal of  Munich.  The  question  still 
remains :  Did  Gutenberg  print  the  mis- 
sal or  did  he  not? 

That  Herr  Hupp  has  in  no  wise  been 
moved  from  his  original  position  is  evi- 
dent from  the  title  of  his  article,  which 
reads,  boldly  and  uncompromisingly: 
The  Gutenbergian  Missal. 

Of  Zedler's  main  conclusions:  "i. 
The  missal  is  unquestionably  a  Basel 
print,  and  as  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced before  Aug.  31,  1468,  is  the  old- 
est Basel  print  that  we  know  of;  2. 
The  missals  are  of  very  great  interest 
for  the  history  of  earliest  typography, 
but  with  Gutenberg  they  have  nothing 
further  to  do  than  that  the  type  was 
produced  in  his  shop ;  3.  That  the  mis- 
sal type  is  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Psalter  type  Hupp  has  convincingly 
shown" — Hupp  says :  So,  the  type  dates 
back  to  Gutenberg,  it  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  Psalter  type  of  1457,  and  the 
print  made  from  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced before  Aug.  31,  1468.  These 
statements  are  altogether  satisfactory 
to  me. 


"My  opponent  cannot  admit  the  in- 
ference that  the  book  which  was  print- 
ed with  type  made,  as  can  be  shown,  by 
Gutenberg  before  1453,  should  have 
been  printed  by  Gutenberg  himself,  and 
that  before  1453.  Direct  proof  for  this 
is  to  be  sure,  wanting,  yet  the  probabili- 
ties are  all  in  favor  of  this  view  and 
much  is  to  be  explained  only  on  this 
ground." 

Zedler  accepts  Misset*s  proof  that, 
from  its  liturgical  pontents,  the  missal 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Constance. 
"Misset  ought,  however,  to  explain," 
he  adds,  "how  Gutenberg  could,  before 
1450,  as  a  Mainz  printer,  have  come 
to  choose  a  Constance  missal  as  copy 
for  his  print."  To  Zedler's  mind  the 
facts  that  Basel  was  the  place  of  print- 
ing utterly  excludes  Gutenberg  of 
Mainz,  as  printer.  But  why  should  it 
be  out  of  the  question  to  assume  that 
Gutenberg,  in  the  years  from  1444  to 
1448,  when  we  know  nothing  of  his 
whereabouts,  turned  from  Strassburg 
to  Basel,  and,  while  he  may  not  have 
printed  the  work  here,  may  at  least 
have  obtained  a  Basel  missal  whose 
form  seemed  to  him  a  suitable  model 
for  his  type?  This  I  assume  on  the 
ground  that  the  printing  place  was  "un- 
questionably Basel."  But  Zedler's  evi- 
dence for  Basel  is  really  not  as  conclu- 
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sive  as  he  thinks.  The  water-mark  of 
the  ox-head  with  the  St  Anthony's 
cross  does  not  in  any  way  argue  against 
the  early  date  of  the  work, — ^that  is, 
that  it  was  earlier  than  1457 — and 
though  it  is  possible  enough  that  the 
paper  may  have  come  from  Basel,  the 
extensive  distribution  of  this  material 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine,  from 
it,  what  the  printing  place  may  have 
been. 

On  the  technical  side  the  crux  lies  in 
the  "secondary"  letter  forms,  or  rather, 
in  the  absence  of  these.  Zedler  says: 
"Any  unbiased  mind  must  at  once  see 
that  this  missal  type,  in  which  all  the 
secondary  forms  of  the  small  letters, 
except  X  and  y,  are  missing,  but  which 
is  otherwise  faultlessly  cast  and  does 
not  in  any  way  suggest  a  beginner's 
hand,  cannot  have  been  the  primitive 
type  of  Gutenberg."  Why  not?  In 
Itself  the  thing  is  probable  enough,  and 
besides,  the  astronomical  Kalender  of 
1448  shows  that  the  secondary  forms 
were  a  supplementary  product,  made  af- 
ter the  principal  forms  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  added  to  the  type  merely  to 
help  out  in  a  better  arrangement  of  the 
spaces.  In  the  Kalender  they  are  more 
imperfect  than  in  the  42-line  Bible  and 
the  Psalter.  And  if  in  the  missal  they 
appear  still  more  rudimentary,  not  as 
individual  characters,  but  as  though 
filed  into  shape  from  other  forms,  why 
does  not  this  suggest  the  beginner's 
hand?  The  excellence  of  casting,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 


prising; for  with  a  skilled  master  like 
Gutenberg,  who,  we  know,  had  been  at 
work  since  1436  at  printing  experi- 
ments, a  well-cast  type  would  naturally 
be  the  result  after  ten  year's  effort. 

To  this  Herr  Zedler  replies:  In  spite 
of  all  that  Herr  Hupp  has  written,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
claims  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest  type 
system  of  Gutenberg,  resulting  from 
iSth  century  missal  forms,  lies  com- 
plete before  us  not  only  in  the  Wiesba- 
den Kalender  for  1448,  but  also  in  the 
still  earlier  27-line  Paris  Donatus, — 
for  the  latter  type  certainly  shows  crud- 
er casting  methods  than  the  Kalender 
and  the  Rosenthal  missal.  This  fact 
makes  it  out  of  the  question  to  attribute 
the  Rosenthal  missal  to  Gutenberg,  be- 
cause one  cannot  conceive  why  Guten- 
berg should  have  departed,  in  the  mis- 
sal, from  the  system  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  manuscript  models  and  had 
already  applied  in  the  Donatus  type. 

Herr  Hupp  declares  the  secondary 
letter  forms  in  the  Wiesbaden  Kalender 
to  be  more  imperfect  than  in  the  42- 
line  Bible  and  the  Psalter.  But  this  is, 
in  fact,  not  the  case.  Type  B36  is 
indeed  not  characterized  by  the  fine 
symmetry  of  B46,  yet  the  Gutenbergian 
system  is  already  to  be  seen  here,  com- 
plete, in  its  first  stage.  So  if  the  sec- 
ondary letters  do  appear  in  the  missal 
not  as  cast,  but  as  if  filed  into  shape, 
the  unbiased  mind,  comparing  the  dif- 
ference of  skill  in  casting  between  Do- 
natus and  the  missal  type,  will  still  not 
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be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
missal  we  have  the  earlier  work. 
Whether  the  extraordinary  form  of  the 
letter  r,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  but 
in  the  missal  type,  be  a  filed  down  k  or 
not,  matters  little  here.  But  of  this 
fact  I  am  convinced,  that  its  use  here 
as  r  is  owing,  not,  as  Hupp  thinks,  to 
Gutenberg's  aesthetical  preference  for 
this  particular  form,  but  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  scarcity  of  type  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

Hupp's  idea  that  Gutenberg  could 
have  taken  a  Basel  missal  whose  manu- 
script form  was  pleasing  to  him,  to 
serve  as  model  for  his  type,  would  never 
for  a  moment  be  entertained  by  any  one 
who  has  looked  carefully  into  15th  cen- 
tury missals.  The  book  could  have 
been  produced  only  in  the  diocese  where 
it  was  to  be  used.  Two  decades  later, 
when  the  trade  in  books  was  more  wide- 
ly spread,  missals  were  sometimes 
printed  outside  of  their  own  diocese,  but 
before  1468  this  is  unheard  of.  li 
Gutenberg  wanted  to  print  a  missal, 


why  should  he  not  have  chosen  one 
from  his  own  district,  rather  than  from 
some  distant  region?  Mainz  was  a 
large  diocese  with  many  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  his  profits  sur^y 
would  have  been  better  from  the  larger 
sale.  Nor  would  any  printer  have  used 
an  old  model,  as  has  been  suggested,  for 
his  copy.  A  book  that  was  used  day 
after  day  in  regular  church  service 
would  not  have  been  printed  after  a 
form  that  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

Constance  being  the  diocese  to  which 
the  book,  in  its  liturgy,  unmistakably 
belongs,  Basel  must  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  its  native  town,  for  this  was 
the  only  place  within  the  diocese  where 
printing  was  done  so  early.  And  who 
else  could  have  printed  it  in  Basel  Jbut 
the  earliest  typographer  of  the  town, 
Berthold  Ruppel  of  Hanau?  If  he,  the 
former  servant  of  Gutenberg,  was  in- 
deed the  printer,  then  we  can  also  im- 
derstand  how  the  Mainz  type  got  to 
Basel. 


Errata:    In  the  April  number,  page  159,  col.  1,  line  15,  for  handSy  read  shop:  col.  2,  line  16,  for 
days,  read  ways:  page  162,  col.  2,  line  16,  for  mark,  read  work. 
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•T^HE  thirtieth  of  March  has  come 
^  and  gone,  and  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers have  had  the  pleasure  of 
heading  a  paragraph  "Sensational  Book 
Prices  at  Sotheby's.  £5,600  for  one  vol- 
ume," the  said  volume  being  probably 
by  the  time  this  letter  appears  already 
on  exhibition  in  New  York,  or  locked 
up  in  a  safe  for  future  conveyance  thitli- 
er.  I  suppose  the  price  for  the  Book  of 
Job  was  really  large  enough  to  justify  a 
newspaper  in  calling  it  "sensational," 
but  as  after  all  it  contained  twenty-two 
original  designs  by  Blake,  as  well  as  the 
twenty-two  famous  engravings,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  go  for 
a  song.  The  weak  point  in  the  bargain 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  original  designs 
are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  engrav- 
ings from  them,  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  twelve  drawings  in  colour  for  Mil- 
ton's UAllegro  and  //  Penseroso  got 
much  better  artistic  value  for  his 
£1,960.  But  artistic  value  is  only  one 
among  several  elements  which  combine 
to  make  high  book  prices.  Notoriety  is 
a  much  more  potent  one,  and  as  prob- 
ably ten  people  have  heard  of  Blake's 
Book  of  Job  for  one  who  knows  his 
Milton's  drawings,  it  is  no  matter  for 


surprise  that  the  former  fetched  much 
the  higher  price.  The  other  lots  all 
went  at  much  smaller  figures :  the  Mar- 
riage of  Heaven  and  Hell  (twenty-sev- 
en plates),  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
them,  for  £260,  The  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Experience  (another  case  of  notor- 
iety) for  £300.  America,  £295;  Vi- 
sions of  the  Daughters  of  Albion,  £122 ; 
£307  was  given  for  The  Book  of 
Uryen;  £203  for  Europe.  Altogether 
the  18  lots  realized  within  a  few  score 
pounds  of  the  £10,000  at  which  they 
have  been  offered  for  some  time  pri- 
vately as  a  collection,  though  prob- 
ably the  expert  who  valued  them  put  a 
good  deal  less  than  £5,600  on  the  Book 
of  Job  and  was  saved  from  disappoint- 
ment by  its  fetching  as  much  more  than 
he  had  estimated  as  the  other  lots  did 
less. 

The  high  prices  realized  by  these 
works  of  Blake  remind  me  of  the 
speculations  of  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Bibliographer,  as  to  New 
York  superseding  London  as  the 
world's  best  book-market.  If  all  sales 
were  like  this  of  the  Earl  of  Crewe's 
collection  of  Blakes  there  would  be  no 
question  that  America  in  a  few  years 
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would  become  as  formidable  a  competi- 
tor for  the  supremacy  of  the  book- 
world  as  she  is  already  in  the  struggle 
for  well-known  fine  books.  A  large 
number  of  such  books  enter  the  United 
States  every  year,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  certain  that,  as  the  stores  of  such 
treasures  at  New  York  and  Chicago  in- 
crease, American  book  sales  will  rapid- 
ly catch  up  to  those  of  London  in  fre- 
quency and  importance.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  though  I  believe  one  very 
rich  American  collector  holds  that  it 
would  be  imsportsmanlike  to  cheat  the 
brotherhood  of  the  fun  of  a  sale  of  his 
possessions,  the  munificence  of  Ameri- 
cans is  so  great  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  the  books  now  entering  the 
country  will  be  saved  from  coming  un- 
der the  hammer  by  finding  homes  in 
public  libraries,  and  book  auctions  be 
correspondingly  diminished.  More- 
over I  do  not  see  how  for  many  years  to 
come  the  frequenter  of  American  sales 
or  bookshops  can  enjoy  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  starting  a  new  hobby,  as 
dozens  of  men  are  now  doing  quietly  in 
London.  Among  your  own  home- 
grown books  sources  of  interest  may  be 
lying  imsuspected  which  one  day  wise 
men  will  exploit,  but  to  start  a  new 
hobby  in  any  class  of  non-American 
books,  collectors  must  come  to  Europe 
and  it  will  be  long  before  London 
ceases  to  be  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world  to  pick  up  bargains  in,  though 
bargains  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
books  that  have  been  described  and 


competed  for  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  periodical  disposal  of  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  Phillip  s  manuscripts  is  a 
good  example  of  the  "lucky  bag"  sale 
which  at  present  is  hardly  possible  out 
of  Europe,  and  in  which  London  still 
holds  the  primacy.  The  catalogue  of 
the  instalment  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the 
end  of  April  does  not  read  as  if  it  com- 
prised an  exceptionally  interesting  lot, 
but  until  the  manuscripts  themselves 
are  on  view  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
may  be  found  among  them.  An  expert 
friend  went  so  far  the  other  day  as  to 
maintain  that  all  these  Phillips  sales 
hitherto  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of 
Sir  Thomas's  huge  collection,  and  that 
there  are  manuscripts  enough  left  to 
provide  the  auctioneers  with  periodical 
emplo)mient  for  another  half  century. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason,  except  on  the 
historic  occasion  when  Mr.  NichoUs 
tried  to  buy  every  manuscript  (with 
the  result  of  subsequent  bankruptcy), 
prices  seldom  rule  outrageously  high  at 
these  sales,  and  the  lover  of  fine  writ- 
ing and  beautiful  vellum  often  picks  up 
minor  treasures  for  a  pound  or  two 
apiece.  But  at  almost  any  London  sale 
there  are  chances  of  finds.  A  manu- 
script play  of  Massinger's  is  put  up 
without  any  note  that  it  is  in  his  auto- 
graph, a  long  lost  work  by  Capgrave 
is  described  as  another  copy  of  one  of 
his  commonest  books,  a  perfect  Book  of 
Hours  from  the  press  of  Denis  Meslier 
is  "sold  with  all  faults"  and  attributed 
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to  Verard, — these  are  three  chances  of 
which  the  British  Museum  availed  it- 
self last  year,  and  private  collectors 
who  have  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands 
can  still  do  very  well.  Only,  of  course, 
if  two  well-informed  amateurs  are  in 
the  room  on  the  same  day,  the  game  is 
up,  as  when  a  year  or  two  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  lit  on  a  rare  Florentine  edition 
of  Aesop's  Fables  in  one  of  the  lesser 
salesrooms,  wrongly  described,  and 
making  sure  that  it  would  go  for  twen- 
ty pounds,  at  most,  left  a  commission 
for  fifty  and  went  away  contented. 
When  he  returned  home  he  hoped  to 
find  the  Aesop  awaiting  him,  and  so  it 
was,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who 
had  bought  it  for  £70,  and  unaware 
who  had  been  the  underbidder,  had 
brought  it  round  in  triumph  to  exhibit 
to  a  fellow  enthusiast.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  it  is  well  to  be  a 
philosopher. 

At  the  sale  of  some  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  from  "the  library  of  a 
well-known  amateur,"  which  followed 
that  of  Lord  Crewe's  Blakes  on  March 
30,  there  were,  of  course,  no  surprises, 
for  the  books  had  all  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  chief  English  experts, 
who  in  some  cases  had  written  long  de- 
scriptions of  them.  The  highest  price 
realized  was  £400  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  sale  that  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic journalist  could  call  "sensa- 
tional." One  of  the  manuscripts  sold, 
a  little  Horae,  said  on  not  quite  indis- 
putable evidence  to  have  belonged  to 


Queen  Jeanne  of  Naples  (d.  1435), 
used  to  be  a  favourite  of  mine  at  the 
time  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles 
Elton.  It/  is  a  very  pretty  little  book 
and  though  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Elton 
paid  nothing  like  £230  for  it,  that  it 
should  fetch  this  price  nowadays  is  not 
very  remarkable,  since  small  books  and 
pretty  books  are  all  the  vogue.  Even 
with  this,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  collector  should  not  be  willing  to  part 
for  good  reason,  and  yet  the  owner's 
determination  never  to  keep  more  than 
one  hundred  manuscripts  (how  it 
would  have  amazed  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lips!) seems  to  me  a  little  mechanical. 
For  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  the 
number  except  that  it  is  a  "round" 
one,  and  if  the  complete  representation 
of  different  styles  of  illumination  at 
their  best  could  be  obtained  with  eighty 
examples,  or  if  it  needs  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  I  would  rather  follow  the 
natural  demands  of  the  subject.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  when  it 
was  put  to  me  that  our  great  libraries, 
which  can  never  get  enough  money  to 
spend,  could  double  the  scientific  value 
of  their  collections  by  selling  super- 
fluous examples  in  order  to  buy  others 
needed  to  fill  up  gaps,  my  imagination 
could  not  help  taking  fire.  The  sugges- 
tion would  apply  more  especially  to 
printed  books,  where  genuine  duplicates 
abound,  whereas  no  two  manuscripts 
are  ever  exactly  alike.  But  of  course, 
it  is  the  pious  benefactor  who  stands  in 
the  way.     Of  the  first  book  printed  at 
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Venice  only  one  hundred  impressions 
were  struck  off  and  of  these  "centcna 
volumena"  three  are  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Each,  however,  is  in  a  separate 
collection,  the  preservation  of  which  in- 
tact is  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  I 
imagine  that  the  same  difficulty  would 
arise  at  the  Bodleian  and  at  most  other 
large  libraries  where  benefactors  have 
been  liberal. 

The  Spring  Publishing  Season  has 
not  brought  a  large  number  of  books  of 
any  bibliographical  interest  The  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  has  published  a 
fine  catalogue  of  their  last  year's  exhi- 
bition of  mezzotints,  with  thirty  good 
reproductions.  The  Bibliographical 
Society  has  issued  a  monograph  on 
Early  Oxford  Bindings  by  Mr.  Strick- 
land Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian,  which  has 
given  great  satisfaction,  both  by  the 
skill  with  which  a  hitherto  neglected 
study  has  been  pursued  and  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  illustrations.  The  new 
Burlington  Magazine  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Bemhard  Berenson,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  attributes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  charming  Florentine 
woodcuts  issued  during  the  years  1490 


to  1500  to  a  hitherto  unknown  artist 
whom  he  calls  "the  pupil  of  Domenico." 
I  cannot  say  that  the  attribution  ap- 
pears to  be  warranted,  as  Mr.  Berenson 
brings  practically  no  argument  to  sup- 
port it  save  the  assertion  of  h7s  percep- 
tion of  resemblance  of  style.  Prdfessqr 
Arber  promises  the  first  volume  of  his 
reprint  of  the  Term  Catalogues  for 
May  or  June,  and  if  he  carried  out  his 
Index  with  the  fullness  and  skijl  of  a 
small  specimen  of  it  which  I  have  seen 
it  will  be  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only 
to  students  of  English  literature,  but  to 
all  those  who  care  for  the  history  of 
English  printing  and  the  English  book- 
trade.  Lastly  the  fact  that  I  have  my- 
self contributed  an  introduction  to 
them  (on  the  lessons  which  modem  il- 
lustrators may  learn  from  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) must  not  deter  me  from  mention- 
ing that  the  four  excellent  articles  by 
Miss  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley  in  The  Library 
for  1902,  on  English  Book-Illustrators 
of  To-day  have  now  been  revised  by 
her  and  reprinted  as  a  handsome  book 
by  Messrs  Keegan  Paul  &  Co. 


Nbw  Lbttbrs  and  Mbmorials  of  Jane  Wblsh 
Carltlb.  Annotated  by  Thomas  Carlylc 
and  edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  York. 
1903. 

tttHEN  Thomas  Carlyle  placed  in 
^^  the  hands  of  James  Anthony 
Froude  the  manuscript  of  his 
wife's  letters  and  his  commentaries  on 
them,  he  retained  an  imperfect  copy, 
the  original  letters,  and  two  note  books 
containing  her  Journal  for  1855-56. 
These,  at  his  death,  he  willed  to  his 
niece,  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken,  who  lived 
with  him  after  the  death  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  and  who  afterward  married 
Alexander  Carlyle,  the  editor  of  the 
volumes  before  us. 

That  Froude  made  selections  from 
these  letters  and  notes  and  published 
them  within  two  years  of  Carlyle's 
death,  with  further  comments  of  his 
own,  is  a  well  known — one  might  say  a 
notorious  fact.  But  only  the  publica- 
tion of  the  material  he  rejected,  and  the 
printing  in  full  of  letters  from  which  he 
made  such  extracts  as  served  his  pur- 
pose, suffice  to  demonstrate  the  lengths 


to  which  this  historical  fiction  writer 
stretched  the  truth. 

It  made  a  pathetic  picture,  Froude's 
drawing  of  the  gifted,  petted,  brilliant 
woman,  neglected  by  a  pre-occupied  and 
ill-tempered  husband  whose  remorse  for 
his  shortcomings  was  awakened  only 
after  her  death.  But  the  writer,  for 
one,  was  never  convinced  by  Fronde's 
elucidations  or  Carlyle's  lamentations 
that  Jane  Carlyle  was  an  object  for  pro- 
found pity.  A  smile  seemed  always  not 
far  from  her  lips,  as  she  made  her  moan . 
about  domestic  misfortunes,  and  her 
fondness  for  a  good  story  showed  plain- 
ly in  her  relation  of  events.  Every- 
thing she  touched  upon,  whether  orig- 
inally pleasant,  dull  or  woful,  became 
entertaining  or  dramatic  at  a  stroke  of 
her  pen.  If  she  was  going  into  a  gay 
world  or  receiving  visits  from  illus- 
trious men  and  women,  it  was  the 
"funny  side"  that  went  into  her  letters. 
If  she  was  exterminating  nameless 
pests  (though  she  would  name  them 
bluntly),  reforming  a  drunken  servant, 
or  overseeing  workmen  about  the 
house,    it    was    "housekeeping    made 
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funny"  that  the  letters  showed.  If 
Thomas  was  dyspeptic,  even  blue-pills 
and  castor-oil  were  brought  in  with  a 
playful  turn  that  rendered  them  innoc- 
uous— in  a  letter.  This  same  habit  of 
exaggeration,  when  affected  by  intense 
nervous  suffering  and  disease,  and  ag- 
gravated by  allopathic  doses  of  innum- 
erable drugs,  supposed  to  quiet  her 
nerves  and  induce  sleep,  caused  her  to 
cover  pages  with  descriptions  of  blue 
devils  and  painful  sufferings,  writ 
large.  Express  herself  she  must  and 
did ;  but  no  one  can  express  one's  self 
in  toto,  and  her  expressions  are  en- 
larged pictures  of  detached  details. 
What  picture  of  her  whole  life  is  made 
from  them,  depends  upon  the  reader's 
imagination,  natural  bias,  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  proportion. 

Imagination  and  natural  bias,  Froude 
certainly  had.  The  other  two  proper- 
ties he  as  certainly  had  not.  And  to 
him  who  has  no  humor,  raillery  and  en- 
counters of  wit  are  indistinguishable 
from  bickerings  and  serious  disagree- 
ments. 

The  natural  regrets  and  profound 
sorrow  which  Carlyle  (who  also  must 
express  himself)  felt  and  uttered  cease- 
lessly from  the  time  when,  after  her 
partial  recovery  of  health  and  a  year 
and  a  half  of  the  happiest  companion- 
ship, she  was  suddenly  and  painlessly 
taken  from  him,  were  interpreted  by 
Froude  as  remorse  and  self-scoriation. 
With  the  idea  in  mind  that  Jane  Carl- 
yle had  been  a  victim  of  neglect,  ill 


treatment  and  utter  incomprehension, 
he  took  from  the  materials  at  hand  such 
as  served  to  patch  together  a  picture 
after  this  idea,  and  backed  his  opinions 
with  the  confirmation  of  a  morbid,  im- 
aginative woman,  whose  credibility  he 
should  have  learned  to  discount  from 
the  very  letters  he  was  editing.  In- 
stead of  that,  however,  he  discarded  the 
letters  in  which  Miss  Jewsbury's  unre- 
liability of  opinion  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  so  preserved  his  picture.  But  in 
spite  of  the  care  with  which  he  laid  on 
the  lurid  colors  and  brought  out  the 
most  painful  details,  it  is  a  monument 
to  the  lack  of  humor  in  a  large  read- 
ing and,  presumably,  thinking  public, 
that  the  picture  was  accepted  by  so 
many  as  genuine.  Prejudice  and  a  re- 
spect for  Froude's  reputation  lent  their 
weight,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  against 
Carlyle's  expressed  judgment,  Froude 
had  published  his  and  Jane's  personal 
writings,  witty,  caustic  and  blunt,  while 
there  were  yet  living  many  persons  to 
whom  these  personal  opinions  were 
never  meant  to  be  known,  and  to  whom 
it  was  a  breach  of  all  the  courtesies  to 
make  them  known. 

As,  however,  the  public  as  a  whole 
has  taken  Froude  as  gospel,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Carlyle's  publication  serves  as 
a  necessary  and  most  excellent  antidote. 
To  counteract  any  wrong  ideas  that 
even  the  open-minded  may  have  gotten 
from  Froude's  notes,  read  Mr.  Carlyle's 
amendments  and  refutations  of  those 
notes.     To   understand   the   physical 
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causes  for  Mrs.  Carlyle's  frequent 
moods  and  very  real  sufferings,  read 
the  over-lengthy  and  over-pathological 
but  illuminating  introduction  of  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.  But 
for  the  reader  of  the  future,  who  is  cer- 
tain to  be  as  interested  in  the  most  faLS- 
dnating  personalities  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  as  is  the  reader  of 
to-day  or  of  the  Carlyles'  day,  may  a 
whole,  complete  edition  of  the  letter, 
with  T.  C.'s  notes  and  no  others,  take 
the  place  of  these  two  partial  selections, 
occupying  the  attention  with  one  edi- 
tor's "dids*'  and  another's  "didn'ts." 

Such  an  edition  would  have  been  Mr. 
A.  Carlyle's  choice;  but  Mr.  Froude 
had  left  him  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
position  of  counsel  for  the  defense.  The 
volumes  he  has  compiled  include  only 
the  letters  discarded,  partially  printed 
or  misprinted  by  Froude. 

John  Lane  has  published  these  letters 
in  two  thick,  light,  well-made  volumes, 
illustrated  each  with  eight  plates,  in- 
cluding four  portraits  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
and  a  watercolour  sketch  of  Carlyle  at 
the  age  of  forty-six;  portraits  also  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  Lord  and  Lady 
Ashburton;  and  several  lithographs  of 
No.  5  Cheyne  Row,  Craigenputtock, 
and  other  homes  of  the  Carlyles.  The 
index  is  full,  clear  and  well-arranged. 


Aubrey  Beardsley's  Drawings  ;  a  Cataloji^ie 
and  a  List  of  Criticisms.  By  A.  E.  Gallatin. 
New  York :  Godfrey  A.  S.  Wieners.  London : 
Elkin  Mathews.    1903. 


I^R.  Gallatin  has  already  shown 
'^^^  his  interest  in  Beardsley's  work  in 
several  lists  and  papers,  but  this 
is  his  most  comprehensive  chronicle  of 
that  remarkable  young  exotic  who  had 
made  his  name  tmown  and  his  memory 
assured  before  consumption  had  caused 
his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His 
''brief  candle''  burned  quickly,  and 
flickered  with  uneven  light,  but  it 
glowed  sometimes  with  a  clearness  that 
surpassed  comprehension.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  boy  will  be  long  felt,  though 
he  was  sui  generis,  and  his  admirers' 
imitations  of  his  style  have  been  base 
imitations,  indeed. 

Beardsley's  art  was  purely  illustra- 
tive and  decorative.  His  motives  came 
from  literature,  music,  the  drama,  and 
at  his  best  he  combined  a  remarkable 
natural  technique  and  gift  for  composi- 
tion, with  an  instinct  for  decorative  ef- 
fect and  a  feeling  for  the  inward  spirit 
of  his  subject.  His  burlesques  and  cari- 
catures were  in  the  key  of  the  originals. 

The  critical  notice  of  his  chief  draw- 
ings is  well  written,  not  at  all  in  Mr. 
Gallatin's  jerky  magazine  style.  The 
article  is  moderate  and  well  balanced, 
though  very  brief.  The  catalogue  is 
clear,  the  entries  full.  The  size,  sub- 
ject and  style  of  the  drawings  are  giv- 
en, the  present  ownership,  when 
known,  and  the  first  reproduction  indi- 
cated of  those  that  have  been  published. 
Lists  of  his  drawings  in  various  maga- 
zines, his  cover  designs,  and  book  illus- 
trations complete  the  catalogue,  which 
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is  followed  by  a  List  of  Criticisms. 
This  includes  the  four  published  albums 
of  his  works  with  critical  notes;  refer- 
ences to  Beardsley  in  books — ^in  which 
exact  references  would  have  added 
value  to  the  brief  general  notes;  and 
articles  in  periodicals.  In  these  the 
drawings  reproduced  are  listed. 

A  more  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  catalogue  and  lists  might  have  been 
followed  to  advantage,  since  there  is  no 
index,  and  considerable  time  must  be 
wasted  in  tracing  a  drawing  from  its 
title. 

The  book  is  a  large  quarto,  with  mar- 
gins ample  for  beauty  and  for  utility  in 
making  additions  or  notes.  The  hand- 
made paper  is  of  the  right  weight,  the 
printing  satisfactory.  Two  full-page 
portraits,  one  on  Japan  paper,  and  three 
plates — The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Alvary 
as  "Tristan,"  and  Klafsky  as  "Isolde" 
— ^are  inserted.  The  volume  is  taste- 
fully bound  in  plain  gray  paper  boards 
and  is,  as  a  whole,  an  interesting  and 
well-made  book. 


A  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isth- 
mus OP  America..  B^^  Lionel  Wafer.  Re- 
printed from  the  original  edition  of  1699. 
Edited  by  George  Parker  Winship.  Cleve- 
land: The  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 
1903. 

A  MAP  of  portions  of  the  isthmus 
-^^  of  Panama  and  Darien,  en- 
graved from  the  British  official 
charts  of  1891,  shows  the  aspect  and 
the  settiements  of  that  isthmus  of 
America    over    which    Lionel    Wafer 


roved  with  his  very  disreputable  com- 
panions in  1680  and   1681.     EngUsh 
privateers  and  buccaneeirs  found  many 
adventures  in  the  West  Indies  and  ad- 
jacent mainlands  in  those  days,  and  the 
crew  with  whom  Wafer  and  Dampier 
cast  their  lot  had  an  abundant  share  of 
encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
consequence  of  disasters  many  disa- 
greements and  divisions  among  them- 
selves.   Wafer  was  stranded  among  the 
natives  for  some  time,  and  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  surgeon  made  himself  liked 
by   them.     So  his  opportunities   for 
learning  their  language  and  customs 
were  good,  and  were  made  the  most  of. 
Several  of  the  band  of  buccaneers,  af- 
ter their  return  to  England,  found  it 
profitable  to  publish  their  adventures. 
Exquemeling's  History  of  the  Buca- 
niers,  originally  published   in   Dutch, 
came  out  in  London  in  1684  in  two  ver- 
sions.   The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of 
Capt.   Barth.  Sharp  and   Others  ap- 
peared the  same  year.    The  next  year 
the  second  part  of  Ringrose's  Bticaniers 
of  America  was  published.     Dampier 
and  Wafer  remained  on  the  Western 
Continent  and  the  high  seas  longest, 
and  it  was  not  till  1697  that  Dampier 
published  his  New  Voyages  Around 
the  World,  and  two  years  later  Wafer 
brought  out  his   book  upon   Darien. 
This  was  recognized  at  once  as  the  au- 
thoritative accoimt  of  the  coimtry,  and 
was   speedily   translated   into   several 
languages,  and  later  was  reprinted  in 
editions  of  Dampier's  Voyages.     Be- 
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Charles  VIII.  Tb«  Coblentz  copy  is  defectiTe, 
but  two  other  complete  copies  of  the  work  are 
extant,  one  in  the  Kgl.  Paulinische  Bibliothek, 
at  Muenster,  the  other  in  the  Munich  Hof  und 
Staatsbibliothek.  No  mark  of  place,  printer  or 
year  is  given,  but  the  contents  of  the  collection 
point  to  the  year  1495  as  the  date  of  printing ; 
the  printer  was  probably  Johann  Koelhoff  of 
Cologne.  Letters  of  the  king,  decrees,  part 
of  a  war  journal,  are  contained  in  the  work. 
These  are  topped  off  by  amusinfi"  astrological 
prognostications,  added,  probacy,  to  attract 
the  Duyer  and  give  zest  to  the  contents  of  the 
work. 

Otto  Hupp  and  Gottfried  Zedler  contribute 
new  articles  to  the  much-disputed  problem  of 
the  Missale  Speciale:  Is  it  Gutenbergian  or 
not  ?  As  a  side  issue  they  branch  off  into  the 
allied  Question  of  whether  or  not  Gutenberg 
knew  tne  use  of  the  steel  punch  and  matrix. 

Sven  Hedin  has  recently  made  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  Chinese  paper,  to  which  the  date  of 
265-270  A.  D.  is  given  by  Himly,  of  Wiesbaden, 
the  well-known  connoisseur  of  Chinese  antiq- 
uities. That  the  invention  of  paper  originated 
with  the  Chinese — who  have  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  manufactured  in  their  countrv  in 
the  second  century,  B.  C. — has  long  been 
known,  but  Hedin's  discovery  of  a  number  of 
Chinese  manuscripts,  found  in  a  buried  city  in 
the  sands  of  Gobi,  gives  new  evidence  on  the 
use  of  this  material. 

The  May  number  contains  the  Secondo  con- 
tribute di  notizie  biblioerafiche  per  una  biblio- 
erafia  dei  codici  mss.  della  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
(gia  Universitaria)  di  Torino.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  A.  Avetta's  articles  in  the  April 
and  October  Centralblatt,  1899. 

An  address  delivered  by  Ferdinand  Eichler  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Philolo^sts,  on  the  collect- 
ing of  bibliothecal  data,  is  published  in  full. 
The  idea  is  to  classify  all  the  material  that  can 
be  gathered  relating  to  libraries  or  collections 
that  once  existed  or  that  still  exist.  Such  mat- 
ter would  include  catalogues,  reports  of  fi^fts  or 
additions  to  libraries,  grants,  deeds  of  build- 
ings, etc.  Culture  history,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  would  thus  obtain  valuable  material,  if  a 
comprehensive  view  could  be  had,  for  instance, 
of  what  literature  the  monastery  libraries  of 
the  16th  century  contained,  or  the  art  libraries 
of  a  German  university,  or  the  collections  of 
humanist  scholars,  or  what  the  nobility  or 
burgher  classes  laid  stress  upon  in  literature; 
and  if  the  changing  nature  of^  libraries  could  be 
studied  for  the  nse  and  fall  of  the  spirit  of 
scholasticism,  humanism,  reformation,  etc. 

Marie-Leontine-Catherine  Pellechet,  who  died 
in  Paris  in  19QQ,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  the  century,  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  O.  Hartwig.  In  the  history  of  li- 
brary matters,  he  says,  this  woman  stands 


alone.  A  bom  bibliographer— as  her  friend 
Bertrand,  one  of  the  Oratorians  called  her— her 
life  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  fiery  patriot- 
ism, wide-spread  charity  work— for  sne  was 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  earthly  goods — 
and  a  passion  for  old  manuscripts  and  incun- 
abula. Her  first  work,  a  bibliography  of  the 
breviaries  of  the  Dioceses  of  Autun,  Chalon  and 
Macon,  was  the  beginning  of  many  later  missal 
studies,  but  she  is  best  known  for  her  monu- 
mental work,  a  General  Catalogue  of  Incun- 
abula of  all  the  public  libraries  ofPrance.  For 
this  material  she  traversed  the  land  from  end 
to  end,  refusing  all  remuneration  for  her  exer- 
tions—it was  all  for  her  beloved  France.  The 
catalogue  was  left  incomplete  at  her  death  but 
has  been  continued  by  her  old  friend,  L.  Polain, 
who  recently  issued  the  second  volume. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

L.  Ingleby  Wood  has  a  second  paper  on  the 
Scottish  pewterers.  Many  curious  pieces  of  old 
pewter  are  described  and  pictured,  including 
oeggars'  badges  and  communion  tokens — whi(£ 
latter  were  given  out  by  the  ministers  and 
elders  to  such  people  as  were  considered  worthy 
of  the  communion,  and  had  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore the  person  could  partake  of  the  communion. 

Frederick  Wedmore  writes  of  Rembrandt's 
etching^,  with  some  suggestions  to  the  collector. 
The  writer  would  confine  himself  to  a  collection 
of  Rembrandt's  portraits  and  landscapes,  of 
which  several  are  reproduced. 

Roman  Republican  Denarii,  as  described  by 
Percy  H.  Webb,  seem  an  interesting  "collect- 
able." He  gives  some  interesting  historical  in- 
formation and  reproductions  of  a  number  of 
coins. 

The  Early  Genius  of  George  Cruikshank  is 
further  treated  of  by  Joseph  Greeo.  The  proof 
of  a  juvenile  pledge  card,  sicrned  "  Designed  & 
Etched  by  George  Cruikshank,  Total  Abstainer 
from  All  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  Tobacco," 
is  an  interesting  reproduction.  Another  is  a 
water-color.  Some  of  his  famous  series  of 
prints  are  described. 

A  list  of  first  editions  of  the  works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  R. 
E.  H.  Duke  includes  nine  titles.  There  is  no 
complete  collection  of  Landor' s  first  editions, 
not  even  in  the  British  Museum. 

CRITIC. 

The  collection  recently  presented  to  the 
Author's  Club  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  is 
described  by  Carolyn  Shipman,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  several  letters,  a  Cruikshank  sketch 
and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Two  por- 
traits of  the  late  Mr.  Stoddard,  an  early  and  a 
recent  one,  are  also  given. 
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CRAFTSMAN. 

Ernest  Crosby  commences  a  study  of  Shake- 
speare's Working  Classes,  in  which  he  takes  ex- 
ception to  Browning's  ''Shakespeare  was  of 
us"— in  sympathy  with  the  common  people. 
He  picks  out  a  large  array  of  domestic  servants, 
peasants,  and  artisans,  from  the  plays,  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  makes  of 
them  his  buffoons  and  butts  for  the  wits  of  his 
lords  and  ladies.  Rarely  does  he  draw  a  manly, 
dignified  laborer.  Loyalty  is  sometimes  allowed 
him,  but  seldom  intelligence.  The  paper  is  con- 
tinued in  the  May  number. 

DEUTSCHE  LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

The  issue  of  February  7th  makes  mention  of 
a  Catalogue  of  Drawings,  Water  Colors  and 
Oil  Studies  contained  in  the  K^l.  Nationalgal- 
lerie,  Berlin.  The  catalogue,  by  Lionel  von 
Donop,  includes  the  names,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, of  more  than  five  hundred  artists 
whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  National 
Gallenr.  A  short  account  of  the  life  and  work 
of  eacn  artist  is  also  given.  The  catalogue  and 
the  collection  together  offer  rich  material  for 
the  study  of  modern  German  art. 

A  French  work  by  Henri  Omont,  entitled 
French  Archeological  Missions  to  the  Orient  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  is  reviewed  in  the 
issue  of  February  24th.  Omont  describes  the 
expeditions  sent  out  by  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
especially  the  journey  of  the  Dominican  savant, 
Johann  Michel  Wansleben,  to  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  in  1671-1676.  The 
list  of  antiquities  sent  home  by  this  minister  to 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  occupies  73  pages 
and  includes  manuscripts,  inscriptions,  coins. 
Under  Louis  XV.  the  academicians  Sevin  and 
Fourmont,  in  their  expedition  of  1728-1730, 
acquired  many  valuable  Greek  and  Oriental 
manuscripts.  Omont  publishes  documents  and 
letters  in  connection  with  the  missions  and  also 
gives  many  valuable  notes  and  references. 

In  the  issue  of  March  7th  an  elaborate  work 
published  by  the  Drugulin  Co.,  of  Leipzig,  is  de- 
scribed: "Milestones  of  the  World's  Litera- 
ture.'* It  was  published  for  the  five  hundredth 
Gutenberg  anniversary,  to  show  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  single  printing  house  with  private 
means  to  pro(mce  m  the  be^nning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  work  mvites  comparison 
with  the  Gutenberg  Album  which  came  from 
the  establishment  of  Vieweg  &  Son  in  1840; 
the  latter,  however,  was  produced  with  type 
from  various  different  establishments.  Tne 
Drugulin  work,  containing  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  literature  of  all  nations  from  the  Occi- 
dent to  the  farthest  Orient,  is  set  up  entirely 
with  original  tjrpe,  a  f^at  deal  of  it  oeing  cut 
especially  for  this  edition. 


EX-LIBRIS  JOURNAL. 

The  book-plate  of  the  Public  Library  of  Kim- 
berley.  South  Afiica,  is  reproduced,  with  a  de- 
scriptive letter  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Dyer,  the 
librarian.  Its  central  design  is  the  head-gear  of 
a  mine,  which  during  the  siege  was  used  as  a 
conning  tower.  It  is  the  first  library  book- 
plate in  use  in  South  Afiica.  Nine  other  early 
and  modem  plates  are  given,  and  the  Ltgal 
Book-Plates  hst  continu^. 

HOME  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

Two  book-plate  articles  by  Alfi^  A.  Bethune- 
Baker  occur  m  the  January  and  April  numbers. 
The  first  describes  Three  Early  London  Book- 
Plates,  the  second,  Middlesex  Book-Plates. 
Both  are  well  illustrated.  In  the  January  num- 
ber, Mr.  Bethune-Baker  has  also  some  notes  On 
the  Topographical  Collecting  of  Book-Plates, 

g' ving  a  list  of  Worcestershire  plates  with  which 
!  is  acquainted.     He  considers  local  collecting 
an  interesting  pursuit  for  the  Englishman. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Very  interesting  are  some  reproductions  of 
dry  point  etchings  by  Auguste  Rodin,  who 
shows  in  them  the  breadth  of  his  genius.     The 

e)rtrait  sketches,  particularly  several  of  Victor 
ugo,  are  wondertully  strong  and  fine. 
An  article  by  Henri  Frantz  describes  the  work 
in  glass  and  pottenr  of  Emile  Gall^  and  the 
Decorative  Artists  of  Nancy.  M.  Gall^  is  a  suc- 
cessful experimenter  in  glass  making  processes, 
as  well  as  a  thoroughly  artistic  designer,  and  he 
generously  publishes  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches, for  the  benefit  of  fellow-craftsmen. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

The  April  issue  reprints  in  full  the  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Bibliography,  from 
the  first  Year  Book  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
Dr.  Cprrus  Adler,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings.  The  re- 
port IS  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  of  bibliography 
and  the  work  already  completed  or  being  done 
by  societies  and  other  bodies,  with  supplement- 
ary suggestions.  The  funds  available  for  the 
coming  year  have  alreadv  been  pledged.  The 
Index  Medicaa  and  Handbook  to  Learned  So- 
cieties have  been  decided  on  for  immediate 
action. 

McCLURE'S. 

Hogarth  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  John  La 
Farge,  descriptive  of  his  stucues  and  methods, 
his  style  and  its  development,  and  his  person- 
ality. Nine  reproductions  are  given,  of  his 
paintings,  portraits,  and  engravings. 
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MONATSBERICHTE  UEBER  KUNST  UND 
KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 

Eugene  Muentz's  French  article,  The  Portrait 
in  EarlyChristianitj,  is  continued  in  the  Febru- 
ary number,  with  a  study  of  portraiture  as 
found  in  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. Contrary  to  general  impression,  icono- 
graphic  sculpture  is  fiiown  to  haye  been  more 
developed  at  Constantinople  than  at  Rome, 
lyory  portraits  in  diptytlisand  metal  portraits 
as  found  on  shields,  coins,  etc.,  are  also  dis- 
cussed.   Two  are  reproduced  in  cuts. 

The  March  number  contains  the  fourth  and 
last  chaijter  of  the  series  on  portraiture.  This 
chapter  is  devoted  to  mosaic  portraits,  especi- 
ally of  the  saints,  who  were  often  pictured  on 
the  basilicas  of  the  fifth  century  and  down 
through  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN. 

An  account  of  the  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel  and 
His  Descendants,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Stapleton,  gives 
the  history  of  the  Henkel  Press,  founded  in 
1806  by  Ambrose  Henkel,  at  New  Market,  Va. 
The  press  is  still  in  operation  by  his  grandsons, 
Ambrose  L.  and  Elon.  Its  issues  have  been  in 
English  and  German,  many  of  the  latter  being 
unknown  and  undescribed.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Southern  Synods  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  were  published  there  from  1806,  in  Ger- 
man. In  1807  a  German  weekly  paper,  7>er 
Virgintsche  Volksbericbter  was  begun.  Beside 
these,  a  chronological  list  is  given  of  such  pub- 
lications of  the  press  as  Mr.  Stapleton  has  been 
able  to  find.  Even  the  present  firm  has  no 
record  of  the  earlier  publications.  A  portrait  of 
Ambrose  Henkel  is  given. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUER  BUECHERFREUNDE. 

In  the  March  number  Hans  Boesch  writes  of 
the  origin  of  the  Stammbuch,  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  autograph  album.  It  grew  out 
of  the  uncertain  and  war-like  times  otthe  15th 
and  16th  centuries  when  men  sought  to  gather 
and  fix  all  they  could  in  regard  to  their  family 
and  origin.  Coats-of-arms— not  only  of  the 
nobility  but  also  of  craftsmen  and  traoespeople 
— and  other  family  matters  were  carefiilly  re- 
corded in  these  Imeage  books.  In  time  the 
books  came  to  include  the  names  and  scutch- 
eons of  friends  also,  and  became  friendship 
books.  A  number  of  these  16th  centunr  forms 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Germanisch  Museum, 
Nuernberg.  Elaborately  decorated  books  gave 
place,  in  the  17th  century,  to  plain  ones  to 
which  one's  friends  were  asked  to  contribute 
something  original  and  characteristic.  A  me- 
morial book  that  belonged  to  Johann  Esaias 
Nilson,  Augsburg  painter  and  engraver,  1721- 


1788,  is  described  and  five  pages  are  reprodooed. 

E.  W.  Bredt  contributes  hiirtorical  matter  re- 
lating to  Nuernberg  miniaturists,  J.  Glocken- 
don  and  Hans  S.  &ham,  in  partkfnlar.  Five 
pages  of  a  Nuernberg  illuminated  missal,  with 
amusing  variance  between  the  sportive  decora- 
tions and  the  devotional  contents  of  the  woric, 
are  rem-oduced  in  this  article  for  the  first  time. 

The  Darmstadt  Hofbibliothek  contains  three 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Hagi^adah.  Of 
these  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt  gives  a  Mstory  and 
description. 

Otto  yon  Schleinitz  describes  and  commends 
the  catalogue  of  Babylonian  and  Assjrrian  an- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogue, 
prepared  by  Wallis  Burdge  and  W.  Kine,  con- 
tains besides  various  valuable  notes  on  uie  col- 
lection, an  account  of  the  expedition  sent  to  the 
Orient  b;^  the  Museum. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Berger  contributes  a  short  bio- 
graphy of  Karl  Dziatzko. 

In  the  April  number  the  leading  article,  illu- 
strated by  13  cuts,  is  by  H.  A.  L.  Degener,  on 
the  John  Rylands  Memorial  Library  in  Man- 
chester. The  library,  built  by  his  wife  to  the 
memory  of  John  Rylands,  is  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Rylands's  collection,  for  he  had  himself  been 
an  enlliusiastic  collector  of  rare  books,especially 
of  Bible  editions  and  theological  writings. 
Though  the  present  library  is  stiU  distinguished 
for  its  special  collections  of  Bibles  and  theology 
works,  Aldines  and  incunabula,  it  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  studpr  library,  being  supplied 
with  the  fullest  possible  list  of  reference  works 
in  all  branches  ol  learning,  except  medicine  and 
natural  science.  The  building  was  nine  years 
constructing.  In  1892  Mrs.  Rylands  bought 
the  Althor^pencer  Library  with  its  precious 
Caxtons,  and  in  1901  she  added  the  famous 
manuscript  collection  of  Lord  Crawford.  Of 
the  88  Caxtons  now  known  to  be  existing  the 
Rylands  Library  possesses  54 ;  of  block  books 
it  has  over  two  thousand,  and  of  Aldines  over 
eight  hundred. 

Kurt  Holm  writes  an  appreciation  of  Hugo 
Hoeppener,  the  joune  book  illustrator,  known 
by  the  signature  of  *"Fidus,'*  twenty  of  whose 
illustrations  are  reproduced  in  this  article.  Re- 
jecting all  past  attempts  at  tone  and  color  as 
unsatisfactory,  Hoeppener  has  now  worked  out 
into  pure  line  drawing,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  its 
best  in  his  young  boy  and  girl  figures — always 
nude,  as  most  of  his  figures  are.  Holm  calls 
him  an  artist  of  the  future,  an  artist  of  "long- 
ing." "What  makes  his  work  great  is  that 
even  his  smallest  drawing  is  permeated  by  an 
Ewigkeitsgedanke ' ' — a  sense  of  eternity.  Fidus' 
youthful  dream  was  always  to  be  a  painter ;  it 
may  be  that  he  will  yet  reach  his  greatest 
heights  in  this  field. 

P.  Ettinger  discusses  some  of  the  good  artistic 
work   among  modem  Russian   book-makers, 
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that  stands  out,  oasis-like,  from  the  deserts  of 
banality. 

Two  new  facsimile  works  are  noticed,  pnb- 
lished  by  Heitz  &  Mnendel,  Strassborg.  Both 
original  works  are  block  books,  and  being 
timqae,  are  therefore  difficult  of  access.  The 
first,  containing  26  pages  of  text  and  24  plates, 
is  ot  the  Oracula  Sib^^llina— prophesies  of  the 
twelye  sibyls.  The  original  was  printed  abont 
1470-1475,  being  annotated  by  the  monk 
Kemly  who  died  1477 ;  the  block  book  is  pre- 
served in  the  Stiftsbibliothek,  St.  Gallen. 

The  other  work  is  a  50-page  xylographic 
edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  of  1470.  There 
are  29  text  illustrations  and  50  plates  in  the  re- 
print. Prof.  W.  L.  Schrciber,  the  best  connois- 
seur in  block  book  literature,  has  furnished  the 
introductory  text  for  these  works. 

The  May  iZeitschrift  is  devoted  to  book  bind- 
inff.  The  leading  article,  bj  Otto  Grautoff,  en- 
tiUed  Modem  Hand  Bindmg,  tells  of  German 
book  binding  in  the  past  and  present.  It  is 
only  since  the  victories  of  the  Franco-Prussian 


war  that 


art  has  had  free  air  to 
grow  in.  When  £nffland.  Prance  and  Italy 
were  blossoming  forth  in  their  Maiolis,  Groliers, 
de  Thous,  le  Gascons,  Wattons,  Gibsons,  etc., 
German  art  was  almost  killed  out  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Thirt:^  Years*  War  and  a^ain  by  the 
wars  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Crippled  from  centuries  of  disuse,  and  deprived 
of  au  the  help  that  tradition  gives,  the  modem 
craft  has  had  to  work  out  its  technic^ue  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  with  just  pnde  that 
Germany  can  now  point  to  the  achievements  of 
her  present  day  binders.  Works  of  W.  Collin, 
Montz  Goehre,  Geore  Hulbe,  Huebel  &  Denck, 
Gustav  Jebsen,  Paul  leCersten,  E.  Ludwi^,  Wm. 
Ranch,  ramish  fifty  interesting  illustrations  to 
this  article. 

Director  Julius  Leischung  oi  the  K.  K.  Oester- 
reichisches  Museum,  Bruenn,  tells  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  book  bindings  in  the  museum,  and  Dr. 
Heinrich  Pudor  gives  some  notes  on  French 
leather  bindings. 


The  Grolier  Club  of  New  York  has  been  hold- 
ing a  book-binding  exhibition  of  very  unusual 
interest.  At  the  first  night's  private  view  for 
members,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  famous  jewelled 
binding  on  a  tenth  century  manuscript  was  dis- 
played. The  loan  collection  showed  bindings 
in  silver,  gold,  enamel,  tortoise-shell,  and  many 
other  coverings  beside  the  conventional  leather. 
An  Annamese  gold  book,  finely  modelled  in  re- 
pousse, with  four  pages  measuring  about  five 
mr  ten  inches,  records  an  edict  of  Gva-Lottg, 
Emperor  of  Annam,  in  1806.  Silver  bindings, 
ana  many  handsome  embroidered  cases  were 
shown,  while  the  list  of  materials  included  Per- 
sian lacquer,  iron,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  horn, 
wood,  colored  beads  strung  on  wires  and 
woven  in  a  pattern,  wood,  fish-skin,  brass,  vel- 
vet, and  human  skin,  both  black  and  white. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  P. 
Hopkinson  Smith  gave  a  talk  on  the  bindings 
in  tne  collection. 

In  connection  with  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  York 
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City,  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  exhibiting 
at  the  Lenox  building  its  collection  of  books, 
prints  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Dutch 
regime  in  the  city.    The  original  city  charters 

f  ranted  in  1686  by  Thomas  Dongan,  and  in 
731  by  John  Montgomerie  occupy  the  most 
prominent  case,  a  silver  box  enclosing  the  Don- 

an  seal  still  attached   to  the  first  charter. 

'here  is  also  a  photograph  of  a  letter  written 
by  P.  Schaghen  in  1626,  telling  of  the  purchase 
of  Manhattan  Island  from  the  "wild-men"  for 
sixl^  guilders— twenty-four  dollars.  A  wealth 
of  documents  and  early  publications  extends 
down  to  1664,  when  the  original  Articles  of 
Surrender  showed  the  cession  of  the  city  to 
English  rule.  Stuyvesant's  portrait,  in  a  frame 
made  from  thepear  tree  he  planted,  and  a  num- 
ber of  early  views  of  the  d^  are  noticeable. 
The  earliest  view,  dated  1651,  shows  the  city 
as  it  looked  about  1630,  and  there  are  many 
prints  of  the  city  and  of  the  old  Dutch  homes  of 
the  period.  Beside  these  original  sources,  the 
mooem  literature  of  the  period  is  well  repre- 
sented. 
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The  old-book  sellers  of  New  York  city  have 
been  in  "a  state  of  mind"  which  they  recently 
expressed  to  the  Mayor  through  a  delra^ation. 
The  cause  of  the  commotion  was  Arti^  XVI. 
of  the  "General  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  New 
York  under  the  Greater  New  York  Charter." 
This  ordinance,  to  enforce  which  an  attempt 
had  just  been  made,  classes  second-hand  books 
with  "junk,"  and  provides  that  the  second- 
hand book  seller  must  procure  a  license  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  must  keep  a  writ- 
ten record  of  the  date,  price,  seller's  name  and 
address  of  everT  book  purchased  by  him ;  must 
keep  every  book  in  his  shop  for  a  month  before 
selling  it ;  and  must  not  take  apart,  re-bind,  or 
alter  in  any  way  the  condition  of  the  book  be- 
fore selling  it.  The  wholesale  application  of 
this  junk  ordinance  would  put  a  quietus  on  all 
the  little  book  shops  of  the  city,  and  the  owners 
of  the  big  ones  were  indignant  that  their  first 
editions,  Kelmscott  Press  books,  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  incunabula  were  to  be  lumped 
with  tin  wash  boilers  and  cast-off  clothing. 
The  meeting  of  protest,  called  by  Isaac  Men- 
doza  and  held  at  John  Anderson's  rooms,  was 
unanimous  and  emphatic.  A  committee  of  five 
laid  the  case  before  the  Mayor,  who  promised 
that  nothing  should  at  present  be  done  to  en- 
force the  law ;  that  the  ordinance  would  prob- 
ably be  revised  to  exclude  book-sellers  from  its 
provisions;  and  that  in  case  a  reference  to 
book-sellers  must  be  made,  for  police  regulation 
purposes,  the  committee  would  be  asked  for 
suggestions. 

The  newsdealers  have  been  having  a  similar 
difficulty  under  a  local  ordinance,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pass  a  special  ordinance  legalizing 
the  sale  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  from 
portable  news  stands  on  street-comers  and 
elsewhere.  A  number  of  newsdealers  were 
arrested,  fined,  and  their  stands  put  in  pound, 
before  an  organized  protest  from  them  caused 
the  Mayor  to  recommend  to  the  Aldermen  the 
necessary  laws.  These  are  only  incidents  in  the 
legal  development  of  a  huge  city,  but  they  are 
intensely  irritating  to  the  anected  persons 
until  the  remedy  is  devised. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago  held 
its  fourth  annual  meeting  on  April  thirtieth, 
and  planned  its  work  for  the  coming  year.  Its 
publications  so  far  have  consisted  of  A.  G.  S. 
J  osephson's  list  of  Bibliographies  of  Bibliogra- 
pbieSf  a  good  reprint  of  Augustus  De  Morgan's 
essay  On  the  Dimcultjr  of  Correct  Description  of 
BookSf  and  three  Year  Books,  containing  papers 
on  bibliographical  topics.  The  Society  is  the 
first  bandof  oibliographers  to  achieve  so  active 
an  organization  in  this  country.  It  aims  to  be- 
come a  national  society,  and  is  adding  to  its 
membership  many  non-residents.    The  name  of 


the  society  may  be  changed  to  indicate  its 
broadenea  fiela  at  its  next  meeting,  whidi 
occurs  in  June  in  connection  with  the  annual 
confierence  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  printed  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  a  handsome  volume 
entitled  George  Palmer  Putnam ;  a  Memorial 
It  is  issued  privately,  for  distribution  among 
fi^ends,  and  not  for  sale.  It  contains  a  Fox«- 
word  and  Memoir  by  George  Haven  Putnam, 
together  with  a  chapter  by  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi.  The  elder  Putnam  was  a  strong  and 
earnest  worker  for  American  letters  and  social 
betterment,  and  his  death  in  1872  broke  a  con- 
necting link  with  the  early  New  York  authors. 
This  memorial  is  in  the  best  of  taste,  both  as 
bio^aphy  and  bookmaking,  and  a  public 
edition  would  be  welcome  to  all  book  lovers. 

The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  have 

gablished  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  J.  H. 
uck's  Old  Plate:  Its  Makers  and  Marks, 
which  should  be  of  value  to  collectors.  It  is 
devoted  to  old  American  plate,  and  contains  a 
chronological  list  of  examples  of  dated  Ameri- 
can plate  from  the  time  of  John  Hull  of  Boston, 
the  first  American  goldsmith. 

Gabriel  Naud^'s  Instructions  Concerning 
Erecting  of  a  Library,  in  Evelyn's  translation, 
with  introduction  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  was 
published  last  month  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  in  an  edition  of  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  copies. 

D.  Appleton  and  Companv  are  to  publish,  in  a 
volume  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
the  recently  found  correspondence  between  Mar- 

faret  Fuller  and  James  Nathan,  who  met  at  the 
ouse  of  Horace  Greeley  and  were  for  sometime 
devoted  to  each  other.  Margaret  Fuller's  let- 
ters are  said  to  be  a  revelation  of  a  pure  and 
beautifiil  nature. 

Mr.  Fletcher  H.  Bangs,  who  recently  sold  the 
book-auction  business  of  Bangs  and  Company 
to  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  has  since  made  a 
personal  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  Lest  it  may  be  taken  as  a  reflection 
on  the  state  of  the  book  business,  it  is  but  fair 
to  explain  that  the  difficulties  leading  to  the 
failure  were  caused  b^  Wall  Street  transactioni 
quite  unconnected  with  the  selling  of  books. 

Harvard  Law  School  Library  has  received, 
this  month,  two  valuable  collections  of  eariy 
English  and  American  law,  comprising  over 
forty-six  hundred  volumes.  The  larger  collec- 
tion is  that  of  the  late  Brinton  Cox,  presented 
by  his  son;  the  other  is  the  gift  of  a  Law 
School  alumnus,  Mr.  L.  Hand. 
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''A  Bibliography  of  the  Pint  Editions  in 
Book  Form  of  the  Writings  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  Published  Prior  to  Charles 
Lamb's  Death  in  1834,"  has  been  prepared  hv 
Lnther  S.  Livingston  and  is  published  oyDodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  It  contains  many  fac- 
similes and  six  photograyure  portraits.  The 
edition  is  of  one  nondred  copies. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  takes  ^ace  the  last 
week  in  June,  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  outline  of 
sessions  shows  that  the  librarians  haTfc  a  Tery 
full  week's  work  cut  out  for  them.  The  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  Chicago  will  have  charge  of 
a  session  on  June  twenty-fourth,  at  which  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler  will  have  a  paper  on  ''The  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature," 
and  Dr.  Karl  D.  Jessen,  one  on  '*The  Present 
Status  of  our  Knowledge  about  Johann  Guten- 
berg." On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
there  will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
The  other  sessions  will  mainly  be  given  over  to 
practical  questions  of  librarv  work.  The  fol- 
lowing week,  many  of  the  delegates  will  take  a 


post-conference  trip  to  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
Muskoka  Lakes. 

Charles  Hardy  Meigs,  of  Cleveland,  has  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam  that  is 
called  the  smallest  printed  and  bound  volume 
in  existence.  Its  page  measures  five-sixteenths 
by  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Fifty-seven 
copies  have  been  printed.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
pnnted  firom  type,  but  firom  plates  photo- 
graphically reduced  firom  type  pages  about 
seven  inches  tall.  It  takes  a  very  strong  glass 
to  make  out  the  text. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  the 
American  Library  Association  has  lost  a  most 
valued  member,  and  Wilkes-Barr^,  the  librarian 
who  alone  was  responsible  for  the  excellence  of 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  of  which  she  was 
the  first  and  only  librarian.  Her  fine  personal- 
ity and  remarkable  mentality  were  in  no  way 
impaired  by  her  sixty-ei^ht  3rears  of  age,  and 
her  well-rounded  life  retamed  its  usefulness  and 
charm  to  the  last. 


.CURRENT*  BOOK*  PRICES 


Abbrerlatfont :  A— >Anderton;  B— 1 
A— AprU; 

American  Almanacs.  He,  MS.  An  Almanack 
for  the  year  of  Christian  Account  1698,  by 
Daniel  Leeds.  Printed  and  sold  by  William 
Bradford  at  the  Bible  in  N.  Y.,  1698.  Prob- 
ably  unique  copv.  400.00. 
Almanac,  New  i  ork,  1700 ;  lacks  two  leaves. 
90.00. 

Almanac,  Philadelphia,  1719 ;  believed  to  be 
unique.    27.50. 

Almanac,  Philadelphia,  1727.    28.00. 
Poor  Richard,  1740,  Phila.    Printed  and  sold 
by  B.  Franklin,  uncut.    100.00. 
Poor  Richard,  1742,  uncut.    125.00. 
Poor  Richard,  1743,  uncut.    110.00. 
Poor  Richard,  1746,  uncut.    105.00. 
Poor  Richard,  1747 ;  last  three  leaves  miss- 
ing.   35.00. 

Poor  Richard  Improved,  1752.    50.00. 
Poor  Richard  Improved,  1753.    50.00. 


Ags;  He— Henkelt;  8— Sothcby; 
1— May. 

Poor  Richard  Improved,  1754 ;  uncut.  52.50. 
Poor  Richard  Improved,  1756.    50.00. 
Poor  Richard  Improved,  1767.    60.00. 
Poor  Richard  Improved,  1761.    55.00. 
Pensilvania,  173o ;  uncut.    26.00. 
Pensilvania,  1739.    22.50. 
Poor  WiU's  1748 ;  uncut.    20.00. 
New  York  Pocket,  1750.    50.00. 
Pocket,  Philadelphia,  1766.    21.00. 
American,  Philaaelphia,  1728.    20.00. 
Armbruster  Imprint— An  Historical  Account  of 
the  late  Disturbances  between  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Back  Settlements,  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia,   and    the    Philadelphians,    Impartially 
related  by  a  well  wisher.    Printed  by  An- 
thony Armbruster,  in  Moravian  alley,  1764. 
18.00.    He,  M8. 

The  substance  of  a  Council,  Held  at  Lancaster 
August  the  18th,  1764,  By  a  Committee  of 
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Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Blders  deputed 
from  all  Parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
settle  the  ensuing  Election  of  Members  for  the 
Assembly.  1764.  32.50.  He,  M  8. 
A  Humble  Attempt  at  Scurrility.  B v  Jack  Re- 
tort, Student  in  Scurrility.  Quilsylvania, 
Printed  1765.  Attributed  to  Wm.  T.  Frank- 
lin, but  really  by  Leigh  Hunt's  father.  Printed 
at  Philadelphia  by  Anthony  Armbruster, 
1765.    13.00.    He,  M8. 

Arnold,  Benedict— Auto,  letter,  signed ;  Water- 
town,  26th  Aug.,  1775.  To  Gen.  Gates. 
40.00    He,  MS. 

Bartram,  William— Travels  through  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida.  Philadelphia,  1791.  16.60.  He,M9. 

Biblia  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament.  Translated  by 
Miles  Coyerdale,  and  containing  the  dedica- 
tion to  Henry  VUI.  and  Anne  Bullen,  signed 
by  Coyerdale.  Fifteen  leayes  in  facsimile. 
Antwerp.    1535.    3,000.00.    A,  A 13. 

Bible.  Wusku  Wuttestamentum.  John  Bliot's 
Indian  Bible;  with  autograph  of  George 
Liyermore.  Cambridge:  printed  by  Samuel 
Green  and  Marmaauke  Johnson,  1661. 
590.00.    A,  A  13. 

The  Holjr  Bible.  First  English  Bible,  printed 
in  America.  First  title  paf  e  and  last  leaf  in 
facsimile.  Phila.  Printea  and  Sold  by  R. 
Aitken.    1782. 

Bennet,  Joseph.  Original  ms.,  siened,  of  ''An 
Abstracted  Historical  Account  of  that  part  of 
America,  which  is  now  called  New-England." 
262  pages,  old  calf.  Neyer  published.  585.00. 
He,  M  9. 

Boston  Imprint— A  Sermon  Preach' d  at  the 
Election  of  the  Governor,  at  Boston  in  New 
England,  May  19,  1669.  By  John  Dayen- 
port.  1670.  180.00.  He,  M  9. 
The  Charter  Granted  by  Their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Proyince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.  Folio,  yellum.  Boston.  Printed 
by  B.  Green,  1714.  20.00.  He,  M  9. 
India  Christiania,  a  Discourse  delivered  unto 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  American  Indians,  etc.  By 
Cotton  MaUier.  Boston,  1721.  38.00. 
He,  M  9. 

Bradford  Imprint — A  Letter  to  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Ches- 
ter, with  the  Governour's  Speech.  Philadel- 
phia, 1718.  52.50.  He,  M  9. 
The  World  Alarm' d,  a  Surprizing  Relation  of 
a  New  Burning  Island,  Lately  raised  out  of 
the  Sea,  near  Terctrsi,  Boston,  1721.  22.50. 
He,  M  9. 

Broadside.  The  Boston  Massacre.  Detailed 
account  of  massacres,  with  cut  of  five  coffins, 
skull  and  bones.    2  pages,  folio,  deckel  edges. 


(Published  by  Holt,  N.  Y.  1770).    260.00. 

He,  M  8. 

Describing  Washington's  first  inauguration, 

1789.    48.00.    He,  M8. 

Verses  on  death  of  Washington,  1800.  25.00. 

He,  M  8. 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

United  States.  Folio.  1778.  40.00.  He,  M  8. 

Booke  of  Common  Praier,  seventeenth  century 
red  morocco  binding  with  arms  and  mono- 
gram of  John  Evelyn,  brass  clasps.  Book- 
plate of  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  from  the  Ash- 
bumham  collection.  London,  1559. 1,550.00. 
A,  A  13. 

Browning,  Robert.  Pauline;  a  Fragment  of  a 
Confession.  Bound  by  Cuzin.  One  of  eleven 
known  copies.  Inscription  by  Reuben  Brown- 
ing. Bought  last  year  by  Mr.  Appleton  at 
the  Morgan  sale  for  720.00.  London,  Saun- 
ders &  Otley,  1833.    1,025.00.     A,  A  13. 

Bums,  Robert.  Poems.  Kilmarnock  edition, 
1786.    625.00.    A,  A  13. 

Byron,  Lord.  Hours  of  Idleness.  First  edition, 
uncut.    Newark,  1807.    50.00.    A,  A  13. 

Burk,  T.— The  History  of  Virginia,  from  its  First 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Day.  3  vols.  Pe- 
tersburg, Va,.  lS04r^,  1816.  38.00.  He,M6. 

Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,  New  Jersey, 
History  of,  by  Major  E.  M.  Woodward  and 
John  F.  Hageman.  Phila,,  1883.  10.00. 
He,  M  6. 

Castelman,  Richard.  The  Voyage,  Shipwrack 
and  Miraculous  Escape  of  Richard  Castelman, 
Gent,  with  a  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1726.  22.00. 
He,  M  6. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Imprint— The  Church  Mem- 
bership of  Children  and  Their  Right  to  Bap- 
tism, etc.  By  Thomas  Shepard.  Cambridge, 
1663.  80.00.  He,  M  8. 
Nehemiah  on  the  Wall  in  Troublesome  Times, 
Sermon  by  Jonathan  Mitchell,  Cambridge, 
1671.    150.00.    He,  M8. 

Cincinnati,  Order  of  the— Certificate,  signed  by 
Washington,  1793.    47.50.    He,  M  8. 

Clinton,  George,  General,  and  Governor  of  New 
York- Document,  signed.  Orig.  oath  of  office 
as  Governor.    Folio.    41.00.    He,  M.  8. 

Doves  Press.    He,  M.  9. 
Tacitus  Agricolae,  vel.,  uncut,  1900.    60.00. 
The  Ideal  Book,  vel.,  uncut,  1900.    40.00. 
William  Morris,  an  address,  vellum,  1901. 
125.00. 

William  Morris,  an  address,  paper.    32.00. 
Tennyson's  Seven  Poems,  vel.,  1902.     25.00. 
Paradise  Lost,  vel.,  uncut,  1902.    60.00. 
Rare  caricatmre,  "Labor  in   Vain,"    1757. 
65.00.    M8. 

Caricature,  "  Liberty  Triumphant,"  Against 
the  Tea  Tax.    30.00.    M  8. 
Caricature,  "The  Election."     1764.     30.00. 
M8. 
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Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Elders  deputed 
from  all  Parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  oraer  to 
settle  the  ensuing  Election  of  Members  for  the 
Assembly.  1764.  32.50.  He,  M  8. 
A  Humble  Attempt  at  Scurrility.  Bj  Jack  Re- 
tort, Student  in  Scurrility.  Quilsylvania, 
Printed  1765.  Attributed  to  Wm.  T.  Frank- 
lin, but  reallv  by  Leigh  Hunt's  father.  Printed 
at  Philadelphia  by  Anthony  Armbruster, 
1765.    13.00.    He,  M8. 

Arnold,  Benedict— Auto,  letter,  signed ;  Water- 
town,  26th  Aug.,  1775.  To  Gen.  Gates. 
40.00    He,  M8. 

Bartram,  William— Travels  through  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida.  Philadelphia,  1791.  16.50.  He,M9. 

Biblia  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament.  Translated  by 
Miles  Coverdale,  and  containing  the  dedica- 
tion to  Henry  VHI.  and  Anne  Bullen,  signed 
by  Coverdale.  Fifteen  leaves  in  facsimile. 
Antwerp.    1535.    3,000.00.    A,  A 13. 

Bible.  Wusku  Wuttestamentum.  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible;  with  autograph  of  George 
Livermore.  Cambridge:  printed  by  Samuel 
Green  and  Marmaauke  Johnson,  1661. 
590.00.    A,  A  13. 

The  Holy  Bible.  First  English  Bible,  printed 
in  America.  First  title  paf  e  and  last  leaf  in 
facsimile.  Phila.  Printeaand  Sold  by  R. 
Aitken.    1782. 

Bennet,  Joseph.  Original  ms.,  siened,  of  ''An 
Abstracted  Historical  Account  of  that  part  of 
America,  which  is  now  called  New-England." 
262  pages,  old  calf.  Never  published.  585.00. 

Boston  Imprint— A  Sermon  Preached  at  the 
Election  of  the  Governor,  at  Boston  in  New 
England,  May  19,  1669.  By  John  Daven- 
port. 1670.  180.00.  He,  M9. 
The  Charter  Granted  by  Their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.  Folio,  vellum.  Boston.  Printed 
by  B.  Green,  1714.  20.00.  He,  M  9. 
India  Christiania,  a  Discourse  delivered  unto 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  American  Indians,  etc.  By 
Cotton  MaUier.  Boston,  1721.  38.00. 
He,  M  9. 

Bradford  Imprint— A  Letter  to  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Ches- 
ter, with  the  Governour's  Speech.  Philadel- 
phia. 1718.  52.50.  He,  M9. 
The  World  Alarm'd,  a  Surprizing  Relation  of 
a  New  Burning  Island,  Lately  raised  out  of 
the  Sea,  near  Tcrcera.  Boston,  1721.  22.50. 
He,  M  9. 

Broadside.  The  Boston  Massacre.  Detailed 
account  of  massacres,  with  cut  of  five  coffins, 
skull  and  bones.    2  pages,  folio,  deckel  edges. 


(Published  by  Holt,  N.  Y.  1770).    260.00. 

He,  M  8. 

Describing  Washington's  first  inauguration, 

1789.    48.00.    He,  M8. 

Verses  on  death  of  Washington,  1800.  25.00. 

He,  M  8. 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

United  States.  Folio.  1778.  40.00.  He,  M  8. 

Booke  of  Common  Praier,  seventeenth  century 
red  morocco  binding  with  arms  and  mono- 
gram of  John  Evelyn,  brass  clasps.  Book- 
plate of  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  from  the  Ash- 
bumham  collection.  London,  1559. 1,550.00. 
A,  A  13. 

Browning,  Robert.  Pauline;  a  Fragment  of  a 
Confession.  Bound  by  Cuzin.  One  of  eleven 
known  copies.  Inscription  by  Reuben  Brown- 
ing. Bought  last  year  by  Mr.  Appleton  at 
the  Morgan  sale  for  720.00.  Lonaon,  Saun- 
ders &  Otley,  1833.    1,025.00.     A,  A  13. 

Bums,  Robert.  Poems.  Kilmarnock  edition, 
1786.    625.00.    A,  A  13. 

Byron,  Lord.  Hours  of  Idleness.  First  edition, 
uncut.    Newark,  1807.    50.00.    A,  A  13. 

Burk,  T.— The  History  of  Virrinia,  from  its  First 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Day.  3  vols.  Pe- 
tersburg, Va,,  1804^-5,  1816.  38.00.  He,M6. 

Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,  New  Jersey, 
History  of,  by  Major  E.  M.  Woodward  and 
John  P.  Hageman.  Phila.,  1883.  10.00. 
He,  M  6. 

Castelman,  Richard.  The  Voyage,  Shipwrack 
and  Miraculous  Escape  of  Richard  Castdman, 
Gent,  with  a  Description  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1726.  22.00. 
He,  M  6. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Imprint— The  Church  Mem- 
bership of  Children  and  Their  Right  to  Bap- 
tism, etc.  By  Thomas  Shepard.  Cambridge, 
1663.  80.00.  He,  M8. 
Nehemiah  on  the  Wall  in  Troublesome  Times, 
Sermon  by  Jonathan  Mitchell,  Cambridge, 
1671.    150.00.    He.  M8. 

Cincinnati,  Order  of  the — Certificate,  signed  by 
Washington,  1793.    47.50.    He,  M  8. 

Clinton,  George,  General,  and  Governor  of  New 
York— Document,  signed.  Orig.  oath  of  office 
as  Governor.    Folio.    41.00.    He,  M.  8. 

Doves  Press.    He,  M.  9. 
Tacitus  Agricolae,  vel.,  uncut,  1900.    60.00. 
TheIdealBook,vel.,  uncut,  1900.    40.00. 
William  Morris,  an  address,  vellum,  1901. 
125.00. 

William  Morris,  an  address,  paper.    32.00. 
Tennyson's  Seven  Poems,  vel.,  1902.     25.00. 
Paradise  Lost,  vel.,  uncut,  1902.    60.00. 
Rare  caricature,  "Labor   in   Vain,"   1757. 
65.00.    M8. 

Caricature,  "  Liberty  Triumphant,"  Against 
the  Tea  Tax.    30.00.    M  8. 
Caricature,  "The  Election."     1764.     30.00. 
M8. 
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The  "Bliot"  Tcttamcnt.    The  Ffartt  Printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  America  in  any 
language.    Recently  told  by  John  Anderson,  Jr.  (Appleton  collection),  for  $590.00. 
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Essex  House  Prett.    He,  M9. 
The  Eve  of  St.  Aspes,  velltim,  1900.    32.50. 
Gray's  Elegy,  TeUum,  1900.    21.00. 
Walt  Whitman's  Hymn,  Tellum,  1900.  22.00. 
The  Vellum  Psalter,  folio,  1902,  one  of  ten 
copies  on  Tellum.    140.00. 
The  Psalter,  on  paper,  folio,  1902.    22.00. 

Early  Newspapers.    He,  M  9. 
The  American  Weekly  Meipcury,  53  numbers, 
1734-36.    304.75. 

Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  117  num- 
bers, 1739.   222.30. 
83  numbers,  1743.    157.70. 
126  numbers,  1743.    189.00. 
117  numbers,  1746^0.    222.30. 
126  numbers,  1750-57.    239.40. 
Ill  numbers,  1757-69.    210.90. 
PennsylTaniaGaxette,  122  numbers,!  770-77. 
219.60. 

94  numbers,  1766-69.    103.40. 
52  numbers,  1783.    46.80. 
Also  52  numbers,  1784.    46.80. 

52  numbers,  1788.    52.00. 

Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  52  num- 
bers, 1768-69.    31.20. 
102  numbers,  1768-70.    35.70. 

53  numbers,  1767-68.    26.50. 
47  numbers,  1770-71.    23.50. 

Field,  Eugene.    He,  M  9. 
Tribune  Primer,  16mo.,  original  cover,  Den- 
ver, 1882.    300.00. 

"Symbol  and  the  Saint,"  small  4to.,  1886. 
150.00. 

"Echoes  From  the  Sabine  Farm,"  New  Ro- 
chelle,  1891.    90.00. 
Original  manuscript  poem,  "Willie,"  2  pages. 

Original  manuscript  poem,  "Crumpets  and 
Tea."    45.00. 

Original  manuscript  poem,  "The  Waist- 
coat."   37.50. 

Original  manuscript  poem  and  music, 
"Love's  DeUght."    27.50. 

Filson,  John— The  Discovery,  Settlement  and 
Present  State  of  Kentucke,  etc.;  original  calf. 
Wilmington.  Printed  by  James  Adams,  1784. 
185.00.    He,  M8. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.    He,  M  8. 
A.  1.  s.,  2  pages,  folio.    London,  March  19, 
1 759.  Refers  to  end  of  French  and  Indian  War. 
115.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  2  pages,  folio.  London,  Dec.  20, 1766, 
advising  young  men  about  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh.   30.00. 

Bound  vol.,  containing  59  pages  of  drafts  of 
letters  to  his  father  and  mother  during  his 
youth.    390.00. 

Some  Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation 
for  the  Smallpox  in  England  and  America. 
4to,  uncut.  London.  Printed  by  W.  Strahan, 
1759.    27.00. 


Franklin  Imprint.    He,  M  9. 
Cato's  Moral  Distiches.    Phila.   Printed  and 
sold  by  B.  Franklin,  1735.    410.00. 
Poems   on  Several  Occasions.     By  Aquila 
Rose.    Phila.    Printed  at  the  New  Printing- 
0£ke,  near  the  Market,  1740.    250.00. 
The  General  Magasine  and  Historical  Chron- 
icle.   Phila.    Printed  and  sold  by  B.  Frank- 
lin.   1741.    95.00. 

An  Essay  on  the  West-India  Dry-Gripes. 
[Written  by  T.  Cadwalader].  Phila.  Printed 
and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin.    1745.    200.00. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  2  vols. 
First  edition.  London,  1767.  640.00. 
A,  A  13. 

Gass,  Patrick— A  Journey  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  ofa  Corps  of  Discovery  •  •  •  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Missouri  through  the 
interior  of  North  America  to  the  Fadfic 
Ocean,  during  the  years  1804,  1805  and 
1806,  boards.  Pittsburg,  1807.  12.50. 
He,  M  8. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Mosses  Prom  an  Old 
Manse,  2  vols.,  12mo.,  original  wrappers. 
New  York,  1846.    125.00.    He,  M  9. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  autograph  letter  and  poem,  2 
pages.    25.00.    He,  \i  9. 

Hildebum,  Charles  R.— A  Century  of  Printing. 
The  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania. 
1685-1784.  2  volumes.  Philadelphia,  1785. 
6.80.    He,  M8. 

Irving,  Washington.  Historv  of  New  York, 
witQ  rare  engraving  of  New  Amsterdam 
about  1640.  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1809.  127.00. 
A.  A  13. 

Indians— History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  Montpe- 
lier,  Vt.,  1812.    40.00.    He,  M  9. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,    Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 

finia.      First    edition,   containing    14-page 
raft    of   the    Constitution.     Paris,    1782, 

100.00.    He,  M  9. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.  Belfry  of  Bruges.  First  ed., 

paper  covers.    25.00.    He,  M  9. 

Evangeline.     First  ed.,  mor.,  Boston,  1847. 

137.00.    A,  A  13. 

French   Exercises,   uncut,    Portland,    1830. 

31.00.    He,  M9. 

Autograph    letter,   2   pages,   to    Griswold. 

41.00.    He,  M9. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  class  poem,  8 vo.,  original  boards, 

Cambridge,  1838.    80.00.    He,  M  9. 

"The  Biglow  Papers,"  2d  series,  12mo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1867,  presentation  copy.  60.00.  He,M9. 
Lamb,  Charles.   A  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and 

Old  Blind  Margaret.    First  edition.  Londoo. 

1798.    300.00.    A,  A  13. 
Milton,  John.    Poems.    First  edition,  with  the 

rare    Marshall    portrait.      London,    1646. 

390.00.    A,  A  14. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan.    He,  M  9. 

The  Raven  and  Other  Poems,  original  paper 

covers,  uncut.  New  York,  1845.     140.00. 
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A     POEM. 


**  If  the  fMkMT  bo  of  an  banto  and  atomaeliful  carriuEO,  aod  malntk 
merrie  of  the  witdom  of  thine  art;  thoa  mayeaC  ntai  an  enpery  ofer  lua  orgiiloaa  and 
misbeneritfg  f|»irit,  by  aome  fbP  atrange,  and  terrible  mtateria,  < 


whereat  he  may  be  amoH  with  dolefal  aiaghlnci.**    C.  Jigrifp,    AMc  le  JOm  k€i 
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BOJBTON: 

CARTER    AND    HENDEE. 

1832. 


First  Edition.     Prom  the  collection  of  Daniel  P.  Appleton.     Sold  at  the  rooms  of 
John  AnderMm,  Jr.,  for  $285.00. 
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PAULINE 


FRAGMENT  OF  A   CONFESSION. 


Pluf  ne  taU  oe  qae  J'«  H6, 
Ex  ne  le  tfanroia  jamaii  6tre. 

Ma  ROT. 

LONDON: 

SAUNDERS  AND  OTLEY,  CONDUIT  STREET. 

1888. 


Robert  Browning's  first  book.      From  the  collection  of  Daniel  P.  Appleton.      Sold 
at  the  rooms  of  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  for  $1025.00. 
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First  ErJitlon.      Bound  In  levant,  richb*  totli;-*!,  1>.v  Prntt*      From   the 
Appleton  collection.      Sold  at  rooms  of  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  for  $62r;.00. 
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A  copy  of  the  first  edition,  measuring  4x6.0-1 6  inches.    Brought  $640.00  at  the  rooms  of  John  AndcrBon.  Jr« 
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First  Edition. 


A  good  copy,  with  wide  margins.    Brought  $300.00  at  the  Rooms  of  John 
(Appleton  sale.) 
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^OL.  VI  JUNE  1903  N( 

A  Nag'azine  of  Booh -Lore  and  Bib- 
fa  Aog'raphy.  Published  at  The  Literan 
^LoUector  Press,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  an| 

at  No.  1135  Broadway,  New  YorK  Cit: 


THE  ADAMS  BINDERY. 

RAPLH    RANDOLPH    ADAMS. 

FINE  BINDING. 

That  ;!■  ■    '  ■  '  ■  ''-^  rccMgf'      '    •     ■  ■  kli  of  the  iirt^  i  v|k.\ 

flhaitld  hii\  <  cunnm  r  thaa  tu  be  ilv  ^  uf 

the  term  cmJt,  seems  strange  in  vncw  of  Oic  rapid  progress  aJoog^  the  other 
line*  of  art;  bti?  '       '  '  ycfir  and  the  ^  '  '       'nle  haj? 

been  compelk^l  to  Prance  or  i  i,  if  he 

wiahed  ll>cm  cU>thi*d  in  fitting  ^leoilur  ur  simplictiT* 

&m   '"  '■■      .*  ■     Lheii,  Ui.-^    ■  V  ^    ,^:  V.    — '  •      _  V  ,  ■    V    ^  ;  -tn 

feeling  1'  .-,   iridkno-.'  '  ■  ..     "        '  =3(l'C 

binding?  to  an  art,  that  loycrs  of  binding  have  taken  the  op|>ortnmty  to 
show  tl  V  '  .e  not  li  *  ?  v  t  '  iik^  l>onnd  abroad,  aimph'  to  say  they 
wen!  b.  :d»  but  i  v  wen:  compeUcrl  to,  ami  that  now 

when  thetie  is  a  binder  of  e4|ual  uWhty  in  this  cotuitr3%  to  prove,  by  having 
him  bind  their  booki,  '  '  vould  have  been  only  t.i  '  Mo  patron- 
ize the  American  bindv.  -   hnd  heretofurw  the  opji  y. 

The  **VieiincJ^  InJaid  Bmdni(r  •  reprodnccd  in  the  Nav.-Dec.  number,  as 
thc^*Or^      '  "  '       '       '•  ^         l^  r,  are  bath  the  work  of  the 

biod cr  -  i         lann*,  uf  The  Adams  Bindery* 

Heal  mosaic  in  leather,  or.  as  Mr,  Adams  Ims  styled  it,  '* Viennese  Inlay/ 
has  nev-    '    '  •     *  of  Innding,  been   stia ^     '"  -tlished, 

andshh  ubbed  from  the '*Onlii:  iig/' 

The  Inttcr,  or,  an  it  is  commonly  caUcd,  **InlAid/'  \b  cflectcd  by  parin^tf 
the  colored  leHthertiacd  in  the  dcfir  thin  as  *Ie,  cutting  it  oni 

u-ith  a  p;iir  of  scissors  to  tlie  de?tii  ,  nnd  t  t  on  the  leather  in 

whieb  the  book  is  bomid. 

h\  the  **Vienne5»e  inlriid*'  biiilii  _  ^^     —  end 

leather  iscut  through  to  the  bt.-ai  i.  i-  icd 

out  and  in  tlieir  place  are  inlaid  the  other  leathers-  This  method  is  sincere, 
the  other  an  imitation*— TAe  Baok-Lovcr. 


The  ftict  that  such  binding  is  done  in  this  Inndety  is  gnarimtce  that 
the  orduaary  nm  ofluiU  or  lull  Coli,  Morocco,  Pi^5kin,  or  I^cvimt  btndtni^B 
are  AT  LEAST  a  little  lx*tter  than  the  %vurk  oi  other  bioderieii. 

Plates  inlntd,  Rookf  denned  and  repaired].  Publi^ihers,  Book  Dealers 
and  Private  T I  ^  of  ttie  e?i  iiertnit  of 
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THE  BOOK  TREASURES  OF  AN  ANGLER. 


BY  ERNEST  DRESSEL  NORTH. 


^TT^HERE  is  often  heard  a  sneering 
•^  remark,  that  "shoemakers'  chil- 
dren always  go  barefoot,"  and  some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
sportsmen  never  read.  This  is  a  base 
calumny  and  a  word  about  the  sport- 
ing libraries  of  this  country  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  journal. 

Anglers  are  notorious  readers,  while 
most  of  the  other  manly  sports  find  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  who  beside  being 
keen  for  the  game  are  collectors  of  the 
literature  of  their  favorite  form  of 
sport. 

As  an  example  Mr.  James  Hazen 
Hyde,  the  well-known  whip,  has  the 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  books  on 
coaching  in  this  country.  When  roads 
are  muddy  and  ice  and  snow  are  deep 
he  reads  about  the  sport  he  cannot  con- 
duct and  dreams  of  the  days  when 
horses,  both  leaders  and  "wheelers"  are 
dashing  across  the  country  and  the  air 


is  fresh  with  daisies  and  "new  mown 
hay." 

One  of  the  notable  angling  libraries 
of  this  country  belonged  to  the  late 
Dean  Sage,  who  added  to  his  pleasure 
as  a  sportsman  that  of  a  collector,  not 
confining  himself,  as  many  have  done, 
to  his  own  specialty,  fishing  books,  but 
having  as  well  a  library  rich  and  full 
of  English  literature,  even  to  a  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare,  a  desideratum  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Waltons  galore, 
even  Dame  Juliana  Bemers  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Caxton  edition,  most  rare 
and  costly,  while  all  the  famous  writers 
on  angling  subjects  are  fully  represent- 
ed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sherwin,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  made  a  specialty  for  many 
years  of  collecting  the  Complete  Angler 
and  Waltoniana  in  general  and  is  a 
very  discriminating  and  persistent 
collector.     Many  and  beautiful  are  his 


CopjniKht,  1903,  by  Tbb  ItITBBARY  Collbctor  rsBas.    All  rights  rcMnred. 
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bindings,  for  Mr.  Sherwin  thinks  that 
books  should  not  only  be  properly 
housed  but  also  properly  clothed.  He 
has  for  years  been  perfecting  his  col- 
lection, rejecting  poor  copies  and  buy- 
ing better  ones,  getting  tall  ones  where 
his  were  cropped,  and  generally  making 
his  library  more  worthy  the  name  of  a 
collector's. 

Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  has  a  fine 
sporting  library,  such  books  as  relate 
to  horses,  racing,  coaching,  driving  and 
other  out-of-door  sports,  finding  an  ar- 
dent collector  in  him,  who  does  not  hes- 
itate to  spend  money  freely  in  acquiring 
rarities,  providing  they  are  in  his  line, 
and  make  his  collection  more  complete. 
One  turns,  however,  from  these  to  that 
of  Mr.  John  G.  Hecksher  with  pleasure, 
because  the  man  and  his  books  are  so 
closely  identified. 

Seventy-fifth  street  between  Colum- 
bus avenue  and  Central  Park  West  has 
an  air  of  great  respectability.  Here  in 
a  house  with  high  stoop  and  brown- 
stone  front  lives  the  well-known  col- 
lector and  gentleman  sportsman,  John 
G.  Hecksher. 

One  is  ushered  into  a  spacious  hall 
not  unlike  many  others  of  the  modern 
New  York  houses  and  is  shown  into  a 
parlor  filled  with  furniture  and  objects 
of  art  which  delight  the  eyes,  while  the 
pictures  are  those  which  indicate  taste 
and  characteristic  of  their  owner. 

No  one  could  mistake  the  parlor  in 
Mr.  Hecksher's  house  for  any  but  that 
of  a  sportsman.    Here  hangs  a  portrait 


of  Walton  etched  by  S.  Arlent  Ed- 
wards. Between  the  parlor  and  the 
spacious  dining-room,  occupying  the 
entire  middle  of  the  house,  is  the  so- 
called  library.  Here  the  book  shelves 
go  to  the  ceiling  and  within  a  fine  quar- 
tered oak  setting  is  lodged  a  large  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Hecksher's  fine  collection. 

Of  Walton's  friend  and  fellow  au- 
thor, Charles  Cotton,  this  library  con- 
tains some  interesting  volumes,  notably, 
his  translation  of  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  folio, 
London,  1670;  The  Planter's  Manual, 
London,  1675;  ^'^^  Compleat  Angler, 
Part  n,  1676;  Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions, London,  1689;  Genuine  Works, 
London,  171 5. 

In  November,  1898,  the  library  of 
Mr.  Edward  Snow,  of  Boston,  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  in  London.  It  was  the  angling 
collector's  harvest,  and  although  only 
669  lots  were  sold,  they  reached  the 
handsome  sum  of  £1280  2s.  The  most 
remarkable  volume  in  the  collection, 
and  the  most  desired  of  angling  books 
in  English,  was  a  copy  of  Dame  Juliana 
Berners'  Book  of  St.  Albans,  12  leaves 
on  Fysshynge  Wyth  an  Angle,  printed 
in  black  letter  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  at 
Westminster,  in  1496. 

This  copy  is  bound  in  morocco  extra, 
gilt  edges  by  Riviere  &  Son.  It  has 
only  one  leaf  in  facsimile  but  otherwise 
is  an  immaculate  copy.  Besides  this 
specimen  of  incunabula  there  are  most 
of  the  reprints  in  this  collection. 
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Two  books,  one  on  Angling  and  the 
other  on  Deer  Stalking  have  always 
been  a  delight  to  the  reader  as  well  as 
the  collector. 

I  refer  to  the  writings  of  William 
Scrope.  In  1838  he  issued  his  first  vol- 
ume entitled  the  Art  of  Deer  Stalking 
illlustrated  by  charming:  lithographs. 

This  Mr.  Hecksher  possesses,  in 
morocco  extra  by  R.  W.  Smith,  but  it  is 
to  the  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon 
Fishing  that  one  must  turn  most  loving- 
ly. The  gentle  Tweed  was  the  scene  of 
these  triumphs,  and  pleasantly  does  the 
author  discourse  upon  his  favorite 
sport.  Mr.  Hecksher 's  copy  originally  in 
one  volume,  is  extended  to  two  by  the 
insertion  of  extra  plates,  portraits, 
views,  etc. 

A  book  greatly  prized  by  the  sports- 
man and  collector  is  The  Ristagouche 
and  Its  Salmon  Fishing,  with  a  chapter 
on  Angling  Literature  by  Dean  Sage. 
Never  were  literary  qualities  and  en- 
thusiastic sportsmanship  more  closely 
united.  This  volume  was  most 
carefully  prepared  and  issued  regard- 
less of  expense,  Mr.  Sage  even  taking 
some  of  the  artists  to  his  camp,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  more  perfectly 
sketch  the  scenery  and  catch  the  local 
color;  the  illustrations  being  by  such 
well-known  men  as  Geo.  Reid,  R.S.A., 
Stephen  Parrish  (the  etcher),  Mrs. 
Anna  Lea  Merritt,  C.  A.  Piatt  (the 
etcher),  H.  Sandham,  Bum-Murdock, 
George  Aikman,  C.  O.  Murray  and 
many  others. 


Only  twenty-five  copies  of  this  book 
were  offered  for  sale  in  America.  It 
was  privately  printed  and  cost  its  au- 
thor many  thousand  dollars  to  issue.  It 
has  been  judged  by  many  as  the  most 
sumptuous  angling  book  ever  issued. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  man- 
ufacture and  illustrations.  Exquisite 
head  and  tail  pieces  adorn  its  chapters, 
while  etching,  engraving  and  photo- 
gravure lend  to  its  beauty.  The  full- 
page  plates  are  on  Japan  paper,  while 
the  text  is  printed  on  Whatman  paper. 
Mr.  Sage  not  only  knew  how  to  cast  a 
fly  to  perfection,  but  used  his  pen  with 
great  charm  and  vivacity,  while  his 
knowledge  of  angling  literature  was  un- 
equaled  in  this  country. 

It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
a  sporting  book  without  illustrations  is 
like  "Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.'* 
Henry  Aiken,  Rowlandson,  Cruik- 
shank,  Leech,  Phiz,  all  the  famous  il- 
lustrators have  contributed  their  mite 
to  the  embellishment  of  sporting  litera- 
ture. 

Fabulous  are  the  sums  now  paid  in 
London  for  old  sporting  prints  and 
books  illustrated  by  the  famous  illus- 
trators. Among  the  favorites  are  the 
novels  of  R.  S.  Surtees.  To  most  of 
these  John  Leech  added  his  magic 
touch  and  this  library  is  rich  in  these 
rarities. 

Here  is  Handley  Cross,  London, 
iS$4y  J orrock's  Jaunts  and  Jollities, -with 
plates  by  Phiz,  London,  1838,  in  a  fine 
morocco  jacket  by  Stikeman.     Haw- 
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buck  Grange,  London^  1847,  ^^^^ 
Phiz's  designs,  Ask  Mama,  London, 
1858,  with  plates  by  Leech.  Mr. 
Spongers  Sporting  Tour,  London,  i860, 
with  Leech's  inimitable  plates,  in  the 
original  thirteen  monthly  parts.  In- 
deed. nK>st  of  these  books  were  issued 
this  way  and  are  largely  sought  for  by 
the  collector.  Large  sums  are  paid  for 
these  books  in  their  original  form  and 
even  advertisements  and  covers  are 
carefully  preseni'ed  in  binding. 

Among  old  treasures  contained  in 
Mr.  Hecksher*s  library  are  the  works 
of  Appian»  who  is  represented  by  the 
editions  of  1555.  1722  and  1776. 

In  the  nK>re  modem  books,  beauti- 
fully printed  and  sumptuously  issued, 
may  be  mentioned  Fmr  amd  Feaiktr 
Series,  on  large  paper.  Haddam  Hall 
Library,  also  on  large  paper*  Bodmin- 
hm  Z,l^n•rY«  American  SpKyrtsmum's  Li- 
N\wry.  and  OrimMe  s  Satmim  RitYrs  of 
Scotland  in  four  volimKS.  aU  00  large 
l>aper. 

I^ierce  Egan's  Reai  Life  in  London, 
J  \vh.s  Life  in  London^  Anecdotes. 
Sportim^  Aiuxdotes.  are  all  here  in  fine 
cvH>ie:5v  with  plates  by  Rowtindson. 

Of  bird  books  of  course  Audubon's 
Birds,  seven  volumes^  and  (Jmadrmpeds. 
thrte  \\4uzne$^  Wilson  &  Booapartes 
Americxm  OmithoU^gy,  three  volumes. 
anr  incttKied. 

TVxnas  Bewick  was  such  a  master 
both  oi  the  graver  and  the  gun  and  rod. 
thai  his  Biirds  and  (Jnudtrnf^eds^  New- 


castle, 1797-1800,  should  be  in  every 
library. 

A  book  which  especially  interests  its 
owner  and  which  can  safely  be  called 
unique,  is  a  copy,  the  only  one,  printed 
on  vellum,  of  a  book  called  The  Angler, 
a  poem  in  ten  cantos  by  Piscator  (i.  e., 
T.  P.  Lathy)  with  a  portrait  by  Gosden 
bound  in  russia  by  Gosden,  stamped  on 
the  sides  with  the  well-known  device  of 
Walton  and  Cotton,  a  "W.  &  C"  in- 
tertwined. Only  one  cc^iy  was  printed 
and  this  one  was  T.  Gosden's  and  bears 
his  book-plate. 

Mr.  Hecksher's  library  contains 
many  rare  books  on  duelling,  and  some 
rarities,  as  Gary's  Life  in  Paris  and 
Poetical  Sketches  im  Scarborough  with 
plates  by  Rowlandson. 

Mrs.  Bowdich's  Fresh  Water  Fishes, 
London.  1828.  each  plate  hand-painted 
from  the  drawings  by  the  author,  is  is- 
sued in  eleven  parts  of  text  and  plates. 

To  the  student  of  former  days  and 
former  collectors  there  is  an  evident 
change  of  standards.  The  modem  cot 
lector,  whether  be  be  a  sportsman  or  lit- 
erary student  is  far  more  careful  about 
the  condition  of  his  tomes  than  fexmcr- 
ly.  This  is  shown  in  many  books 
owned  by  Mr.  Heckshcr.  Many  books 
are  here  found  that  have  a  weQ-lcoown 
pedigree: 

Happy  is  the  man  who  not  only  has 
a  tamoos  book  in  immaculate  ctinditixi. 
but  adds  to  this  the  tact  r^K«r  it  once  be- 
longed to  some  cimous  coIlectiDn.  Her 
are  books  from  the  library  of  Tbaoas 
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Westwood,  the  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Sachell,  of  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Charles  Lamb's.  It 
was  of  his  father  that  Lamb  made  the 
famous  remark  that  he  had  retired  on 
£ioo  a  year  and  one  anecdote.  Thomas 
Westwood  wrote  several  books,  among 
others  some  volumes  of  verse,  and  he 
numbered  among  his  correspondents 
some  of  the  distinguished  literary  lights 
of  London,  notably  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Other  books  from  other 
famous  collectors  are  found  here,  with 
their  book-plate  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  inside.  Sometimes  an  in- 
scription quaint  and  curious  is  included, 
sometimes  a  name  written  on  the  title 
page  is  the  simple  form. 

One  difference  between  the  collectors 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  is  the  matter  of 
binding.  Formerly  it  seemed  to  make 
little  or  no  difference  how  the  book  was 
bound  provided  it  was  perfect.  Now, 
not  only  must  the  copy  be  perfect,  but 
it  must  be  properlv  clothed  by  such  well 
known  binders  as  Riviere,  Zaehnsdorf, 
Bradstreet,  Stikeman  of  to-day,  or  by 
Bedford,  Hering,  Kalthoeber  of  yester- 
day. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Hecksher^s  library  with- 
out its  fine  specimens  of  the  best  work 
of  the  French  binders.  Mercier, 
ChamboUe-Duru,  Ruban,  David,  Lortic, 
Roussdle,  all  of  Paris,  contribute  their 
share  to  making  the  outside  brilliant 
and  artistic  as  well  as  the  inside. 

Here  is  the  symbolic  tooling,  there 
the  classical,  there  the  pictorial.     On 


Henry  van  Dyke's  Fishertnan's  Luck, 
printed  on  large  paper,  there  is  a  most 
perfect  binding  by  Mercier,  of  Paris. 
Apple  green  morocco,  with  filleted 
lines,  and  severely  plain  comers  and 
backs,  make  an  exquisite  pastoral  more 
perfect  by  the  addition  of  its  rich  and 
artistic  covering. 

This  library  is  also  rich  in  the  art  of 
the  extra-illustrator.  Many  and  pre- 
cious are  the  volumes  that  have  given 
of  their  illustrations  to  adorn  some 
precious  volume  in  the  library,  and  the 
water  color  painter  has  also  given  of  his 
work  to  enrich  the  margins  and  chapter 
headings  of  many  of  the  books. 

It  does  not  befall  to  many  people  to 
have  the  good  fortune  of  collecting  two 
libraries  in  a  lifetime,  but  this  has  been 
Mr.  Hecksher's  experience.  Early  in 
life  he  evinced  a  love  for  books  and 
reading  and  fortunately  his  father  had 
the  means  to  humor  his  desires. 

Many  and  rare  racing  books  were 
collected  in  the  original  library.  These 
all  were  lost  with  so  many  other  things 
precious  to  New  York  families  on  the 
night  of  the  fire  in  Morrell's  storage 
place.  To  many  of  us  the  blow  of  los- 
ing fine  library  would  have  been  an 
overpowering  one,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hecksher,  the  loss  seemed  only  to 
heighten  and  quicken  his  ardor  and  suc- 
cess as  a  collector  of  his  second  library. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  al- 
lotted to  this  brief  article  to  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  books.    The  old  library  which 
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was  burned  up  in  the  Morrell  fire  was 
very  much  larger  than  the  present  one 
and  in  some  respects  the  owner  was 
more  catholic  in  its  selection. 

The  present  library  is  largely,  al- 
though not  exclusively,  confined  to 
angling  books  and  is  notable  in  addition 
because  of  his  collection  of  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler,  by  Walton  and  Cotton. 

If  one  should  take  the  excellent  Bib- 
liography of  Walton  compiled  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Wood,  one  would  find  that  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  editions  re- 
corded by  him,  Mr.  Hecksher  has  near- 
ly one  hundred.  In  fact,  all  the  import- 
ant ones  are  to  be  found  in  this  library. 
Notable  among  them  are  the  first  four 
editions  of  Walton's  The  Compleat 
Angler,  each  in  excellent  binding  and 
all  in  immaculate  condition. 

To  many  of  us  it  is  not  given  to  own 
any  first  editions  but  to  have  a  first  edi- 
tion of  so  famous  an  author  as  Izaac 
Walton  appropriately  bound  is  a  de- 
sideratum. 

In  the  room  mentioned  above,  be- 
tween the  front  parlor  and  the  dining- 
room,  Mr.  Hecksher  has  arranged 
many  of  his  most  beautiful  books.  But 
like  many  New  York  collectors,  he  has 
fitted  up  the  front  room  on  the  second 
floor  with  artistic  shelves  entirely  for 
the  reception  of  his  angling  books. 

A  large  part  of  this  space  being  occu- 
pied with  the  various  editions  of  Wal- 
ton's Compleat  Angler  arranged  chro- 
nologically. 

A  bay  window  with  a  southern  ex- 


posure gives  brilliant  light  to  this  room 
and  a  cheerful  fire  greets  one  with  a 
welcome  as  one  enters. 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this 
library  is  to  listen  to  the  owner  him- 
self, descant  on  his  treasures.  How  this 
book  was  found  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  that  in  searching  for  some 
other  volume,  perchance  a  shabby  lit- 
tle tome.  How  all  the  book  shops  of 
America  and  England  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  how  finally  it  was  secured 
through  some  kind  friend.  How  this 
one  was  competed  for  at  auction  and 
that  one  at  private  sale.  How  months 
of  research  brought  to  life  this  copy 
and  how  easily  the  other  one  was  se- 
cured. 

Perhaps  the  scarcest  volume  in  the 
library,  though  not  by  any  means  the 
most  costly,  is  Rafinesque's  work,  Ich- 
thyolgia  Ohioensis,  published  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  in  1820.  For  this 
book  Mr.  Hecksher  had  lines  out,  so  to 
speak,  for  many  years  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  moment  and  unexpected 
way  he  finally  secured  this  little  volume 
beautifully  rebound  in  a  Stikeman  bind- 
ing. 

Besides  this  little  book  mentioned,  on 
the  Fishes  of  the  Ohio  River,  Rafi- 
nesque  published  several  volumes  of 
travel  and  a  few  botanical  works.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia  and  died  there  1842. 

Two  books  which  Mr.  Hecksher 
prizes  especially,  and  well  may  he  be- 
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cause  of  their  peculiar  and  unique  in- 
terest are  the  following : 

Izaak  Walton's  Life  of  Dr.  Sander- 
son, first  edition,  London,  1617,  bound 
in  full  crushed  levant  morocco  with  ap- 
propriate tooling  by  Stikeman,  with 
this  inscription  in  the  author's  well- 
known  handwriting  on  the  fly-leaf, 
"For  my  Cozen  William,  L  W."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  book  with  the 
handwriting  of  the  immortal  Izaak  up- 
on it,  for  this  library  contains  another, 
namely:  Lives  of  Donne,  Walton, 
Hooker  &  Herbert,  London,  1670,  in 
the  original  calf, — presentation  copy 
"For  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  L  Z. 
Wa."  This  was  presented  to  the  fa- 
mous John  Fell. 

Of  Walton's  Lives  this  library  con- 
tains that  of  1670-1675,  1796  in  4  vols., 
1825  the  beautiful  Major  edition  on 
large  paper  with  extra  plates,  1827- 
1844,  and  many  others  of  choice  rarity. 
Among  other  items  by  Walton  con- 
tained in  the  collection  is  a  copy  of  Sir 
John  Skiffington's  The  Hero  of  Lo- 
renzo,  London,  1652,  to  which  Walton 
wrote  an  introduction,  a  much  prized 
production. 

It  js,  however,  when  one  comes  to 
the  original  editions  of  The  Complete 
Angler,  the  first  five,  that  one's  enthus- 
iasm kiiows  no  bounds.  Mr.  Heck- 
sher's  copy  of  the  first  edition,  1653,  is 
a  superior  one  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  both  because  of  the  width  of  the 
margins  of  the  page  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  text  which  is  immaculate. 


The  binding  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  book.  The  design  is  a  facsimile 
of  an  old  English  binding  of  the  period. 
It  is  a  dark  brown  morocco,  rich  centre 
ornament  and  comerpieces  inlaid  in  red, 
white  and  black,  broad  inlaid  black  bor- 
der round  sides,  the  whole  ground 
work  covered  with  a  diaper  pattern  of 
small  acorns  in  gilt.  This  remarkable 
specimen  of  binding  is  done  by  Riviere 
&  Son,  the  well-known  London  binders. 
Of  this  duodecimo,  Andrew  Lang 
writes: 

Pair,  first  edition,  duly  prized 
Above  them  all,  methinks,  I  rate 

The  tome  where  Walton's  hand  revised 
His  wonderful  receipts  for  bait ! 

The  copy  of  the  second  edition  is  in 
full  crushed  levant  morocco,  binding  by 
Lortic  Fils,  the  third,  in  old  crushed 
levant  morocco,  the  fourth,  London, 
1664,  old  red  morocco,  and  the  fifth, 
the  first  to  include  the  portion  by  Ven- 
ables  entitled  Universal  Angler,  in  mo- 
rocco extra  by  Lortic  Fils.  The  inter- 
esting thing  to  note  in  passing  is  that 
eighty-four  years  elapsed  between  the 
issue  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  editions  of 
this  famous  classic,  as  it  was  not  until 
1760  that  there  was  anything  like  a 
public  demand  for  another  edition. 

This  one  edited  by  Hawkins  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  student  of  Walton 
because  it  contains  the.  first  biography 
and  must  ever  stand  as  the  nearest  to 
the  contemporary  record  of  this  great 
writer. 

From  1797  until  the  present  time  this 
library  contains  every  edition  of  im- 
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portance,  many  in  superior  bindings 
and  all  worthy  of  the  surroundings 
they  receive. 

Some  libraries  are  bought  en  bloc, 
some  by  ordering  an  agent  or  booksell- 
er to  get  together  every  book  on  a  giv- 
en subject 

Some  are  gathered  in  a  few  months, 
and  some  satisfy  the  ordinary  collector 
if  he  simply  has  names  and  examples 
of  their  work. 

Not  so  this  library.  Here  on  all 
sides  are  evidenced  the  discriminating 
collector,  the  true  sportsman  who  bags 


his  game  wherever  it  can  be  found,  who 
hunts  any  dime  to  find  his  favorite 
book,  and  when  found  does  not  hesi- 
tate at  mere  price  to  secure  the  coveted 
game. 

Boldness,  accuracy  of  aim,  courage, 
persistence,  these  are  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  successful  sportsman  as  they 
are  of  the  successful  collector,  and 
happy  is  the  man  who  can  look  about 
his  house,  as  Mr.  Hecksher  does,  and 
see  \yeiore  his  eyes  evidences  of  his 
prowess  and  souvenirs  of  his  victories. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS^ 

BY  WILLIAM  LONDON. 

IN  1657,  William  London,  a  bookseller  of  Newcastle  on  Tjney  published  a 
catalogue  of  his  stock  with  the  comprehensive  title  "A  Catalogue  of  The 
most  vendible  Books  in  En^landy  Orderly  and  Alphabetically  Digested; 
Under  the  Heads  of  Divinity,  History,  Physick,  and  Chyrurgery,  Law,  Arith- 
metic, Geometric,  Astrologie,  &c.  With  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  Books,  for 
Schools  and  Scholars.  The  like  Work  never  yet  performed  by  any.  Varietas 
Delectat.  London,  Printed  in  the  year  1657."  In  1658  he  reissued  the  cata- 
logue, with  a  supplement,  list  of  errata,  and  an  apology  to  the  Reader,  lest 
"  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  consisting  only  of  Titles  of  Books  and  the  Name  of 
their  severall  Authors,  ijossibly  there  may  some  of  them  be  wrong  spelled." 
There  are  not  many  copies  now  to  be  found  of  the  little  vellum  covered  quarto, 
and  the  dedication,  the  opening  epistle  "To  the  Most  Candid  and  Ingenious 
Reader,"  and  the  forty-six  page  "  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Books,"  have  till 
now  escaped  reprinting,  though  praised  of  old  by  Dibden  and  of  late  by  Mr. 
GrowoU.  The  selections  which  follow  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  the  Introduction. 


The  end  of  the  Creation  seems  to 
contract  unto  all  men  these  two  duties ; 
to  know,  and  to  leame;  First,  to  know 
Gods  will.  Secondly,  to  learn  to  Obey 
it :  The  want  of  the  first,  will  not  ex- 
cuse our  neglect  of  the  last ;  we  cannot 
serve  God  without  the  knowledg  of 
him,  nor  know  him  unless  we  leame; 
for  man  was  bom  for  knowledg.  It 
was  the  Devill  at  first,  that  persuaded 
Adam,  by  his  soliciter  Bve^  to  value 
knowledg  at  a  greater  rate  then  an  Ap- 
ple; and  having  gained  us  this  advan- 
tage by  so  deare  a  purchase,  he  now 
thinks  it  as  good  Logick,  to  persuade  us 
to  be  ignorant:  and  we  may  a  little 
guess,  what  a  value  nature  hath  set  up- 
on Knowledg  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
that  Adam  would  venture  to  know  upon 


pain  of  Damnation.  Oh  that  he  had 
never  been  so  forward  a  Pupill  to  so 
subtil  a  Tutor!  He  learnt  to  know 
what  we  may  all  wish  had  never  been 
known;  Yet  may  we  now  sound  those 
depths  by  allowance,  which  he  to  doe, 
broke  the  Royal  Command ;  there's  now 
no  Scilla  on  one  hand,  nor  Caribdis  on 
the  other,  to  break  this  priviledg;  no 
Law  to  dock  the  Entail  of  this  so  Costly 
an  Inheritance;  We  are  privilidg'd  to 
leam  without  sin,  that  which  before 
contain'd  a  world  of  sinsj  and  oh,  that 
we  could  know  how  to  leam  the  right 
Improvement  of  so  Rich  an  Advan- 
tage !  that  we  could  arive  at  the  All  of 
Knowledg,  even  God,  and  our  selves, 
now  if  Learning  and  Knowledg  be  the 
threds,  which  lead  us  through  the  most 
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knotty  parts  of  Divine  and  Humane 
Affairs ;  what  need  is  there  then  to  ac- 
knowledg  them  our  greatest  Riches; 
the  best  Counsellors  and  Advisers,  in 
our  greatest  business  and  deepest 
straits;  accounting  all  true  worth  epit- 
omised and  envelloped  in  them.  They 
seem  to  be  bom  as  if  they  were  twins 
and  ought  to  be  seperated;  yet  for 
methods  sake,  we  must  unlink  the 
chain,  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
stations :  for  I  think  our  unhappy  pre- 
decessor, learned  to  know,  before  he  did 
know  to  discern  between  Good  and  evil : 
to  dissect  therefore  my  undertaking,  I 
will  first  begin  with  Learning  in  it  self ; 
then  with  Knowledg  without  the  ac- 
quisition of  University  Learning,  then 
rivet  them  together  again,  and  see  them 
in  their  issues  and  productions  in  gen- 
erall ;  and  therein,  first  of  DiiAne,  then 
Humane  Knowledg :  The  great  esteem 
the  wisest  and  best  men,  alwaies  had,  or 
vainer  pleasures;  The  Honour  and  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  possessors  of 
them;  in  fitting  men  for  the  Govern- 
ment  of  themselves,  and  their  Country, 
either  Millitary  or  Civill:  The  many 
and  main  evils  they  prevent,  as  they  are 
Antedotes  against  Idleness,  and  a  ^m- 
pine  life,  the  Roote  of  all :  Then  of  the 
difference  between  them  and  Ignorance 
the  only  Coine  currant  amongst  beasts. 
Lastly,  the  severall  parts  of  Learning 
and  Knowledg,  in  particular:  wherein 
first  and  principally,  that  of  God,  that 
Divine  knowledg  treasured  in  that  sac- 
red Book,  is  chiefly  to  be  studied :  and 


may  serve  as  an  Imprimatur  to  all  other 
studies;  and  which  no  doubt,  if  well 
poised,  will  bring  us  to  the  knowledg 
secondly  of  our  selves:  and  of  this  as 
we  stand  related  to  God;  then  to  the 
world :  especially  the  advantages,  of  the 
Countrey  wherein  we  live,  and  that  by 
the  several  parts  of  Humane  study,  as 
History,  Poetry,  Law  Physick,  Math- 
ematicks,  &c.  And  all  by  the  favour- 
able aide  and  knowledg  of  Books, 
which  are  treasured  up  and  set  in  or- 
der for  the  use  of  the  Learned  and  stu- 
dious, 

I  too  much  doubt,  many  that  are  rich, 
had  rather  be  so,  than  Learned;  and  as 
one  in  another  case  saies,  so  say  I :  His 
voice  is,  hand  Learning,  give  me 
twelve-pence;  I  love  to  read  my  summes 
writ  upon  my  bags,  rather  than  think 
there's  any  value  in  Knowledg  bound 
up  in  Books;  I  had  rather  be  bound 
seaven  years  to  the  first,  than  trouble 
my  brain  a  day  with  the  last:  I  love  to 
work  in  these  silver  Mines,  though  I  be 
condemn'd  to  be  a  slave  all  my  daies, 
my  Children  shall  be  Merchants,  hang 
Learning;  to  be  compassed  about  with 
my  best  friends  at  a  feast  of  my  own 
cost,  is  as  bad  as  the  torments  of  hell; 
I  laugh  to  think  what  fools  those  Kings 
and  Emperours  were,  that  made  so 
much  of  Scholars  and  Philosophers,  as 
to  give  away  their  riches  upon  such 
*  slaves  to  learning.  Oh !  thou  miserable 
foul,  from  whence  cam'st  thou,  from 
Hell  ?  Canst  thou  have  any  true  con- 
tent or  pleasure,  like  to  those  of  Learn- 
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ing  and  Knowledg?  Thou  sordid 
Mole,  that  digst  underground  to  find 
Hell,  doest  thou  know  how  nigh  thou 
art  the  Precincts  of  it?  'Twere  thy 
happiness,  if  thou  didst  know  the  mis- 
ery in  thy  full  enjoyments ;  unless  thou 
hadst  a  heart  to  use  them  to  their  ap- 
pointed end,  thou  dig'st  in  the  earth  to 
undermine  thy  self ;  thy  bags  will  take 
fire  by  some  flash  from  Hell,  and  then 
thou  art  blown  up  bags  and  all ;  when 
death  comes  with  a  habeas  corpus,  and 
sets  a  ne  pliAs  ultra  to  thy  miserable  life, 
what  would'st  thou  then  give  to  learn 
the  Knowledg  of  God,  thy  self,  or  thy 
sad  condition?  Oh  then,  that  thou 
hadst  known  and  learn't  to  be  wiser! 
'Twas  a  sharp  Epitaph  given  to  such  a 
Miser,  as  suits  our  present  disposition. 

Here  lies  ten  Vth  hundred  fast  ram'd, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  but  his  soul  is  damn'd. 

Now,  that  I  have  in  some  weak 
measure  unravel'd  my  fancy,  and 
shewed  what  Treasures  Knowledg  and 
Learning  are,  it  remains,  that  I  speak 
of  Books,  which  are  the  Cabinets  of 
these  rare  Jewels;  It's  certainly  con- 
cluded by  all,  that  Books  are  the  next 
helps  to  God's  Blessing  upon  all  our 
studies,  and  we  shall  find  them  greatly 
estimated  by  those  that  know  best  how 
to  value  true  worth.  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant  said  of  Plato,  that  he  desired 
nothing  but  Books;  and  I  remember  a 
great  Scholar  said,  all  his  Comfort  was 
in  his  Books.  Books  (saies  One)  are 
the  Instruments  of  Wisdom.  To  have 
the  mind  well  dressed,  where  is  it  to  be 


had,  if  not  in  these  Learned  Ward- 
robes? It's  recorded,  that  Solomons 
Library  was  the  feather  in  the  plume 
of  his  glorious  Enjoyments:  a  part 
whereof,  he  thought  as  the  choicest 
Present  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  for  the 
recompence  of  her  great  paines  in  trav- 
elling to  profit  her  self,  and  honour 
him.  These  are  the  dead  Counsellours, 
which  afford  us  the  Knowledg  how  to 
prepare  and  accomplish  men.  Zeno 
tells  us.  That  ifs  good  to  live  with  the 
dead;  to  read  Books,  And  ptolemy  was 
advised  by  one  of  the  Interpreters,  that 
reading  of  Books,  which  daily  offer'd 
their  service,  was  an  exercise  beyond 
exception ;  the  profit  above  commenda- 
tion. These  are  Minerva's  Tower, 
where  a  Treasure  lieth  hid  to  Ignorance 
and  idleness,  but  open  to  Industry  and 
diligence.  And  seeing  the  variety  of 
sorts  (saies  One)  he  must  needs  be  a 
block  thats  affected  with  none.  Read- 
ing of  Books  is  not  steril,  but  like  a 
good  steersman  to  the  best  Knowledg. 
King  James,  when  he  saw  the  Oxford 
Library,  wished,  that  if  ever  it  hapned 
he  must  be  a  prisoner,  that  there  he 
might  be  kept,  and  that  those  chained 
Books  might  be  his  fetters.  These  are 
the  viaticum,  the  household  stuff  of  the 
mind;  the  magnes  animorum,  the  irre- 
sistable  attractives  to  Scholars,  lifes 
best  business.  They  are  indeed,  feeless 
Counsellours;  whereas  a  Lawyers  lips 
are  lockt  without  a  fee;  you  cannot 
squeeze  any  advice  from  them,  unless 
you  boare  your  way  with  an  Angdicall 
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Instrument ;  or  at  least,  pawn  a  Crown 
for  their  counsell :  /  generally  enquire 
after  Books  (sales  One  that  knew  hoi;«i 
to  use  them). 

Now  what  can  vulgar  Societies,  and 
sordid  embraces  afford  to  the  advan- 
tages,  that's  to  be  got  by  studying 
Books;  no  Society  is  to  be  valued,  with- 
out they  comment  on  these  dead,  yet 
living  Authours.    Therefore  follow  his 
advice,  that  bids.  Count  thy  Books,  thy 
best  Inventory  Jewels;  things,  whose 
right    use    is    the    best    Husbandry. 
Times  captivated  and  snacht  from  them 
by  incursions  of  affairs,  and  thefts  of 
visitants,  is  by  them  redeemed.     You 
can  only  cut  with  your  sword,  Titulum 
Sepulchri,  when  Books  are  their  Au- 
tors  Epitaphs.    And  One  saies.  Where 
can  a  man  be  letter  accompanied  then 
with   wise   men,    or  reading   Books; 
Therefore  Another  saies,  He  is  a  wise 
man,  that  knoweth  wise  men's  com- 
pany.   .You  may  discourse  with  them, 
though  dead.     For  to  keep  company 
with  them  makes  a  man  better.    Xeno- 
phon  saies,  Good  Conforts  are  worth 
my  acquaintance,  and  good  Books  my 
Perusall.    Comwallis  speaking  of  Ad- 
vice, saies,  Thus  let  Books  and  Advice 
rectiHe,  and  prepare  us  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  all  things.     And  this  will 
be  found  to  be  true  in  such  as  read 
much,  as  they  ought,  that  they  shall 
upon  occasion  find  their  Arms  to  reach 
further,    than   they   could    expect   or 
promise  to  themselves.     Of  all  Com- 
panions.  Books  are  the  best,  for  there 


one  may  solace  himself,  yet  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  echo  of  his  own  words;  Of 
all  Glosses  Books  are  best,  for  being 
Inspective,  are  both  prospective  and  re- 
Aective.    He  was  a  wise  man,  that  in 
his  vacancy   from  publique   Services, 
took  his  old  acquaintance  Industry,  and 
so  conversed  with  his  Study  and  Books, 
as  well  as  company.    And  who  will  not 
say,  that  good  Books  and  good  com- 
pany are  the  very  Epitomy  of  Heaven ; 
a  solace  when  the  greatest  adversity 
threatens.    For  my  own  part,  I  wish  no 
other  outward  Enjoyment  or  Comforl 
in  the  world.     (And  to  be  free  and  in- 
genuous from  the  taint  of  profit  or  hope 
advantages)  I  do  wonder,  how  so  many 
men,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  world, 
to  be  rich,  and  have  occasions  enough, 
nay  and  raised  to  places,  which  should 
force  them  to  it;  yet  study  not,  nay 
read  not  any  thing,  but  their  own  simple 
profits  of  this  world,  which  how  little 
to  be  valued  to  Knowledg,  (if  it  were 
but  in  History  or  Human  Learning,) 
I   have  already  discovered.     Were  I 
never  to  discourse  in  company,  or  fre- 
quent wiser  society  then  my  self,  or  ap- 
pear upon  the  stage  of  my  own  Coun- 
trey  in  any  publique  Service,  but  lived 
to  converse  with  my  own  thoughts :  yet 
would  I,  (if  no  less  then  a  good  part  of 
my  Estate  could  purchase)  then  have 
a  sufficient  stock  of  choice  Books  for 
my  private  retirement;  There's  nothing 
comparable  to  the  purchase  of  Knowl- 
edg, and  when  ever  men  b^n  to  taste 
it,  they  will  say  I  speak  truth  Y^^ith  a. 
witness. 


1  w^nBTigBflRmsisttTjiaariCTi  iaraiaii 


TVTR.  Slater  prophesied  some  time 
ago  in  Book-Prices  Current  that 
the  era  of  great  sales  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  that  the  auction  rooms  would 
soon  be  fed  mainly  with  small  collec- 
tions and  miscellaneous  properties.  The 
experience  of  the  present  season  certain- 
ly tends  to  confirm  this  forecast.  Of 
individual  good  books  there  has  been, 
if  not  a  profusion,  at  least  no  lack.  But 
they  have  come  very  often  from  no- 
where in  particular  and  if  the  sale  cata- 
logues are  enriched,  those  of  the  deal- 
ers are  the  poorer.  Buyers  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
new  fashion  of  passing  almost  all  im- 
portant books  through  a  sale.  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  to  see 
any  old  historical  English  collection 
dispersed,  but  it  is  evident  that  when 
this  happens  purchasers  have  a  real 
guarantee  which  extends  much  further 
than  any  mere  entry  of  "collated  and 
perfect."  A  Columbus  letter  which 
turned  up  as  part  of  a  library  formed 
fifty  years  ago  would  be  a  much  more 
vendible  article  than  one  the  name  of 
whose  owner  is  not  divulged,  and  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  purchaser 
is  left  to  judge  for  himself.    Of  two  of 


these  innocent  Letters  which  I  have 
seen  this  season  one,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
was  withdrawn,  the  fate  of  the  other 
while  I  write  remains  uncertain.  Any 
one,  again,  who  watches  sales  at  all 
carefully  will  note  the  same  copies  com- 
ing up  two  and  three  times,  until  at 
last  an  unwary  purchaser  is  found  for 
them  at  a  sufficiently  high  price  to  com- 
pensate the  persistent  owner  for  his 
original  outiay  and  the  commissions  on 
his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dispose  of 
it.  It  is  even  said  that  bindings  look 
fresher  on  their  second  appearance  than 
the  first,  the  improvement  being  no 
doubt  due  to  the  restorative  effects  of 
the  English  climate.  Moved  by  some 
remarks  let  fall  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
when  trying  a  horse  dealing  case,  the 
English  papers  have  lately  been  very 
full  of  the  iniquities  of  the  "knock-out," 
and  no  doubt  when  a  sale  excites  no 
public  interest  and  the  members  of  the 
trade  who,  as  one  of  them  pathetically 
puts  it,  "meet  each  other  every  day," 
find  that  they  have  the  room  to  them- 
selves, these  honest  fellows  give  free 
play  to  their  affectionate  natures  and 
refuse  to  bid  against  their  friends.  But 
in  the  height  of  the  season  the  knock- 
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out,  I  fancy,  gives  place  to  the  more 
mysterious  process  of  nmning  up 
prices,  either  to  increase  percentages  or 
commissions,  or  to  justify  larger  prices 
in  the  shops.  The  general  effect  of  the 
new  system  appears  to  be  better  for  the 
sellers  than  for  buyers.  When  a  really 
good  thing  comes  into  the  market  there 
is  no  keeping  prices  down,  witness  the 
£350  paid  for  the  made-up  copy  of  a 
Kilmarnock  Bums  at  the  Brown  Sale, 
despite  the  lack  of  the  front  blue  cover, 
the  £850  for  the  second  Shakespeare 
folio  (Cotes  titlepage),  the  £570  for 
the  third,  the  £405  for  Walton's 
Angler,  £307  for  Robinson  Crusoe 
£140  for  The  Temple,  £530  for  Shel- 
ley's broadside  Declaration  of  Rights, 
with  the  interesting  letters  relat- 
ing to  it,  £166  for  Queen  Mob,  £142 
for  Pickwick,  £110  for  the  Tales  From 
Shakespeare  and  £99  for  Guy  Manner- 
ing  (all  on  May  19-21).  All  of  these 
prices  are  said  to  establish  new  records 
and  most  of  them  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago,  and 
even  now  there  are  few  booksellers 
who  would  give  anjrthing  like  such 
sums  in  cold  blood.  It  is  possible  that 
the  vogue  of  the  auction  may  continue 
and  increase,  but  it  is  at  least  possible 
also  that  buyers  may  find  this  era  of 
rampant  competition  too  expensive,  and 
give  more  encouragement  to  booksell- 
ers or  turn  to  other  fields  of  collecting 
in  which  bargains  can  still  be  picked  up. 
At  present  the  buyer  whose  purse  is  not 
bottomless  must  be  content  with  crumbs 


and  these  are  still  to  be  gathered  here 
and  there  by  those  whom  Fortune  fa- 
vours. Millionaires  do  not  abound  in 
Australia  as  they  do  in  America,  but 
still  it  seems  strange  that  a  copy  of  the 
first  book  printed  in  Sydney  should 
have  fetched  no  more  than  £8.8  at 
Hodgson's  a  few  days  ago,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  has  some  interest  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  very  thin  quarto  called 
First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry, 
printed  for  private  distribution  in  1819. 
There  is  no  author's  name  and  the 
presentation  inscription  "to  Mrs.  Ayr- 
ton"  is  tmsigned.  But  the  book  was 
reviewed  by  Charles  Lamb  in  the  Ex- 
aminer for  16  January,  1820,  and  it 
was  thus  easily  recognized  as  the  work 
of  Barron  Field,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Sidney,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Lamb's  circle.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  printed,  also  for  private  dis- 
tribution, in  1823,  and  of  this  a  copy 
bearing  the  inscription  "To  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,  with  the  Authour's 
best  respects,"  was  bought  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1871.  Both  these 
books  are  earlier  than  Busby's  Treatise 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  which  is 
usually  quoted,  on  the  authority  of 
Cotton,  as  the  first  book  printed  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  date  of  that  being  1825,  all 
three  proceeding  from  the  same  press, 
that  of  R.  Howe.  Busby's  book,  how- 
ever, still  retains  a  primacy  of  a  kind, 
as  since  Field  only  caused  his  verses  to 
be  printed  for  private  distribution, 
Busby's  Treatise  was  the  first  book  pub- 
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lished  in  Australia,  though  not  the 
first  printed  there.  Such  loss  of  dig- 
nity as  it  has  suffered  is  no  cause  for 
regret,  for  Field's  humourous  and  fan- 
ciful verses,  though  far  from  proving 
him  a  great  poet,  set  his  booklet  high, 
as  regards  literary  merit,  in  the  list  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  press. 

Of  the  recent  issues  from  the  private 
or  semi-private  presses,  in  which  book 
lovers  in  England  and  America  are  so 
much  interested,  the  one  which  has 
pleased  me  most,  by  surpassing  all  my 
expectations,  is  a  really  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Dante's  Inferno,  printed  by  Mr. 
St,  John  Hornby  at  his  Ashendene 
Press,  in  a  type  based  closely  on  that 
used  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  at 
Subiaco,  with  illustrations  which  repro- 
duce the  charm  while  correcting  some 
of  the  defects  of  those  in  one  of  the 
Venetian  editions,  and  with  handpaint- 
ed  initials  in  red,  blue,  green  and  bur- 
nished gold  by  Mr.  Grailly  Hewitt.  Of 
course  the  book  is  an  antiquarian  re- 
vival,  pure  and  simple,  but  like  the 


Etoves  Press  Paradise  Lost  and  all  the 
bodes  in  the  Troy  and  Chaucer  types 
of  the  Kelmscott  Press  it  is  absolutely 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  there  is  a  real 
pleasure  in  possessing  such  a  pretty 
piece  of  bookbuilding.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Doves  Press  Bible  is  probably  on 
its  way  to  me  as  I  write,  and  will  also 
be  a  joy,  though  not  so  unexpected  a 
one  as  Mr.  Hornby's  little  masterpiece, 
as  advance  sheets  were  shown  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Kingis  QwAair,  edited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Steele  for  the  Vale  Press,  has 
also  appeared  during  the  last  few  days, 
but  despite  the  excellence  of  the  editing 
and  the  literary  charm  of  the  book,  is 
too  great  an  innovation  as  regards 
forms  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  since  it 
suggests  that  fount  of  small  capitals 
had  accidentally  got  mixed  with  one  of 
lower  case  letters.  For  each  by  itself 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  but  anyone 
used  to  proof-reading  may  well  long  to 
mark  half  the  page  as  "w.f." 
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Thkbb  Cbnturibs  op  English  Booktradb 
Bibliography.  An  Essay  on  the  Beginn- 
ings of  Booktrade  Bibliographer  since  the 
Introduction  of  Printing  ana  in  England 
since  1595.  By  A.  Growoll.  Also  a  List  of 
the  Catalogues,  &c.,  published  for  the  Eng- 
lish Booktrade  from  1595-1902.  By  WU- 
berforce  Eames.  New  York.  Published  for 
the  Dibdin  Club  by  M.  L.  Greenhalgh.  1903. 

When  Mr.  Growoll  brought  out  his 
Booktrade  Bibliography  in  the  United 
States  in  the  XlXth  Century,  in  1898, 
his  introductory  chapter  on  the  histori- 
cal beginnings  of  his  subject  was  so 
uncondensably  full  that  he  was  forced 
to  omit  it  or  engulf  the  American  side. 
This  introduction  formed  the  basis  of 
the  able  history  which  he  now  has  com- 
pleted. The  information  has  been  ob- 
tained at  first  hand,  wherever  possible, 
from  the  best  living  German  and  Eng- 
lish authorities,  and  a  list  of  eighteen 
published  authorities  is  given  in  the 
preface. 

The  beginnings  of  booktrade  bibliog- 
raphy were  made  by  the  Germans,  in 
the  hand-lists  and  posters  of  dealers, 
fastened  to  the  doorposts  of  churches, 
universities,  students'  quarters,  or 
wherever  readers  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate.   The  first  bookseller  to  adver- 


tise his  wares  by  means  of  printed  cat- 
alogues was  Georg  Wilier,  of  Augs- 
burg, a  facsimile  of  whose  first  cata- 
logue is  shown,  dated  1564.  The 
Frankfort  book  fairs  soon  saw  the  ad- 
vantage in  advance  catalogues,  and  the 
Mess  Katalog  became  an  established 
publication.  It  was  first  issued  by  pri- 
vate booksellers,  but  in  1598  became  an 
official  Raths  Katalog.  Later  the  cus- 
tom spread  to  other  places,  and  contin- 
ued till  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  English  printer  mentioned 
in  the  Frankfurt  catalogues  was 
Thomas  Vautrollier,  or  Woltweller. 
The  booktrade  of  the  two  countries  was 
ultimately  connected  and  many  import- 
ed books  appeared  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  English  booksellers.  To  the  Eng- 
lish fairs  at  Stourbridge,  St.  Giles,  the 
North  Hundred  of  Oxford  and  other 
places,  the  English  printers  brought  the 
books  of  their  own  making,  and  soH 
them  on  their  own  account.  Later,  a 
number  of  booksellers  would  share  the 
expense  of  a  publication,  and  take  each 
his  share  of  the  copies  to  sell.  The  first 
English  booktrade  catalogue  was  com- 
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piled  by  Andrew  Maunsell,  bookseller, 
in  Lon,  1595.  Part  one  contained 
books  of  divinity;  part  two,  scientific 
books ;  the  third  was  to  include  "Cram- 
er, Logick,  Lawe,  Historic,  Poetrie, 
Policie,  etc."  But  before  part  three 
could  be  compiled,  in  1596  Maunsell 
died,  and  for  twenty-five  years  no  one 
took  up  his  work. 

In  1618-19,  William  Jaggard  print- 
ed a  catalogue  of  new  English  books. 
John  Bill  had  begun,  two  years  earlier, 
the  publication  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Frankfurt  Mess  Katalog. 
One  by  one  other  booksellers  produced 
catalogues  of  recent  works,  or  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  books.  William  Lon- 
don's Catalogue  of  the  most  vendible 
Books  in  England,  Orderly  and  Alpha- 
betically Digested,  was  issued  in  1657, 
anonjrmously.  In  1660  he  printed  a 
supplement  Others  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, till  the  great  fire  proved  disas- 
trous to  many  books  and  booksellers. 

After  the  fire,  the  Term  Catalogues, 
begun  in  1668,  were  the  first  important 
records  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  the  basis  of  Clavel's  cata- 
logue, 1672,  of  "all  the  Books  Printed 
in  England  since  the  Dreadful  Fire  in 
London,  in  1666." 

The  introduction  into  England  of  the 
"auctionary  way"  of  selling  was  due  to 
William  Cooper,  who  in  1676  sold  at 
auction  the  library  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Sea- 
man, the  sale  lasting  eight  days.  John 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  which  sold  in  New 
York  in  April  for  $590.00  brought  at 


this  first  sale  the  enormous  sum  of 
eighteen  shillings. 

Auction  sales  became  very  popular  in 
London,  and  sales  catalogues  as  well  as 
general  booktrade  catalogues  mul- 
tiplied. Mr.  GrowoU's  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  trade  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  these  important  early  cata- 
logues are  of  much  interest,  and  the 
carefullest  research  shows  in  every 
page.  An  analysis  of  the  books  record- 
ed in  the  Term  Catalogues  from  1695 
to  1709  is  printed  here  in  tabulated 
form,  gfiving  the  output  for  years  and 
by  subjects. 

A  brief  chapter  on  "Early  English 
Booktrade  Journals"  concludes  the  sur- 
vey of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
eighteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth 
have  each  a  chapter.  So  much  detailed 
information  needs  not  be  given  for 
these  later  times.  The  early  eighteenth 
century  was  not  rich  in  materials  nor  in 
records,  though  the  Nutts,  John  Wil- 
ford,  and  other  booksellers  were  active 
enough.  In  1788  William  Bent  began 
his  various  useful  publications,  the  Lon- 
don Catalogue,  Modem  Catalogue,  and 
the  Monthly  Literary  Advertiser,  which 
last  throve  under  his  son,  Robert  Bent, 
till  i860,  when  it  was  merged  into  The 
Bookseller,  published  by  Joseph  Whit- 
aker. 

Whitaker's  name  stands  out  in  the 
last  half  of  the.  nineteenth  century,  as 
does  that  of  Sampson  Low  in  the  first 
half.  Mr.  Low  began  to  publish  The 
Publisher's  Circular,  the  official  organ 
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of  the  London  booksellers,  in  1837,  and 
the  British  Catalogue  in  1845.  I" 
i860,  Low's  British  Catalogue  and 
Hodgson's  London  Catalogue  united  to 
form  the  English  Catalogue,  in  which, 
with  the  Publisher's  Circular,  British 
books  are  now  recorded  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  are  American  publica- 
tions in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  and 
American  Catalogue. 

The  list  of  English  booktrade  cata- 
logues, etc.,  published  between  1595 
and  1902,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  Eames;  a  fact  which  assures 
its  authoritativeness.  The  bibliography 
divides  the  volume  almost  equally  with 
Mr.  Growoll's  historical  account.  Most 
of  the  entries  are  descriptions  of  the 
originals  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Eames, 
who  possesses  many  of  the  Clavel  and 
Term  Catalogue.  Ofothcrs  the  descrip- 
tion is  supplied  from  copies  in  the 
British  Museum,  Bodleian,  and  other 
British  and  American  libraries.  The 
arrangement  is  chronological,  and  the 
descriptions  as  full  and  clear  as  can  be 
made,  with  many  notes.  It  is  a  super- 
lative piece  of  bibliographical  work. 

A  list  of  periodicals  published  for  tht 
English  booktrade  extends  from  1797, 
when  The  Monthly  Epitome  and  Cata- 
logue of  New  Publications  was  begun. 
This  list  is  the  work  of  Mr.  GrowoU 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hugill,  and  includes  only 
publications  which  were  restricted 
mainly  to  the  recording  of  new  English 
books.  Booksellers'  lists  on  the  one 
hand  and  literary  magazines  on  the 


other  are  omitted.  Pull  imprint  and 
ample  notes  show  the  progress  and 
changes  in  the  periodicals,  which  be- 
long almost  wholly  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Eight  are  still  issuing,  the 
oldest  being  The  Publisher's  Circular, 
which  is  fifty-six  years  old. 

A  full  and  thorough  index  completes 
the  usefulness  of  this  important  work. 
The  volume  is  published  for  the  Dibdin 
Club  in  an  edition  of  five  htmdred  and 
fifty  copies,  of  which  the  last  four  hun- 
dred are  put  on  sale.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  process  of  printing  "from 
December,  1900  to  May,  1903."  This 
has  certainly  given  time  for  all  possible 
corrections  and  amendations  of  fact  and 
typography.  Doubtless  it  is  to  add  an 
appropriate  local  color  that  a  reference 
to  "inacurate"  texts  is  allowed. 

The  time  consumed,  however,  has 
not  made  for  good  printing.  The  press 
work  is  uneven  and  lifeless,  and  the 
copy  before  us  is  badly  made  up.  Por- 
traits of  Georg  Wilier,  Sampson  Low, 
and  Joseph  Whitaker  are  inserted  on 
Japan  paper,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
facsimiles  of  titles.  The  binding  is 
good  and  simple,  green  cloth  with  leath- 
er back. 


A    BiBUOGRAPHT   OF    SaMXJBL    TaYLOR    CoUI- 

RiDGB.  By  John  Louis  Haney,  Ph.  D.  Phila- 
delphia. Printed  for  private  drculation. 
1903. 

Mr.  John  Louis  Haney,  instructor  of 
English  and  history  in  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School,  issues  this  book 
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and  has  had  it  printed  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  edition  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  copies,  of  which 
thirty  are  on  large  paper,  signed. 

It  is  neatly  and  compactly  printed, 
well  and  simply  bound.  In  spite  of  its 
compactness,  the  material  collected 
makes  a  volume  of  one  himdred  and 
sixty  octavo  pages.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber a  more  comprehensive  individual 
bibliography.  It  opens  with  a  chronol- 
ogy of  Coleridge's  life,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  fifteen  bibliographies, 
of  which  Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux's,  on 
the  basis  of  R.  H.  Shepherd's  uncom- 
pleted bibliography,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive. 

The  list  of  editions  of  Coleridge's 
separate  and  collected  writings  is  in 
chronological  order ;  while  to  show  the 
progress  of  each  separate  work,  a 
"table  of  editions"  at  the  end  of  the 
book  gives  the  dates  of  the  first  six  edi- 
tions (if  so  many  were  issued)  of  sev- 
enteen most  important  titles.  The 
items  are  fully  and  systematically  re- 
corded and  described.  The  notes  are 
valuable,  giving  the  contents  of  collect- 
ed works,  facts  concerning  publication, 
and  many  exact  references  to  contem- 
porary reviews  and  criticisms  of  the 
newly  issued  works.  This  makes  the 
list  of  special  use  to  students.  This  list 
contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
items,  from  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  in 
1794,  to  new  editions  of  1902. 

The  next  list  describes  "Works  In- 
cluding Contributions  by  Coleridge," 


other  than  periodicals.  The  titles  and 
pagination  of  Coleridge's  contributions, 
and  other  bibliographical  notes  are  giv- 
en. "Contributions  to  Periodicals," 
while  necessarily  and  confessedly  in- 
complete, locates  by  title,  volume  and 
page,  one  hundred  and  ten  poems,  es- 
says and  other  papers  found  in  the  files 
of  thirty-eight  journals  and  magazines. 
Coleridge's  Letters,  some  in  periodicals, 
some  collected  in  various  forms,  have  a 
separate  heading.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  unpublished  let- 
ters and  manuscripts,  other  than  mar- 
ginalia. 

Of  Biographers  of  Coleridge,  seven- 
teen are  recorded  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences. Of  "Works  Referring  to  Cole- 
ridge," two  hundred  and  two  are  given^ 
with  exact  reference  to  pages,  when 
possible.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  articles  in 
periodicals,  concerning  Coleridge. 

Then  follows,  under  the  head  of 
"Marginalia,"  a  list  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  books  which  bear  Cole- 
ridge's manuscript  annotations.  As  is 
well  known,  he  had  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing: on  margins  and  fly-leaves  his  criti- 
cisms, notes,  and  comments  on  what- 
ever he  was  reading,  whether  the  vol- 
ume was  his  own  or  borrowed.  If  bor- 
rowed, it  became  the  vehicle  for  a  let- 
ter to  its  owner.  Many  of  these  mar- 
ginalia have  been  printed  in  periodicals, 
his  collected  works,  or  his  Literary  Re- 
mains, but  many  are  still  unpublished. 
Whenever  the  fact  of  their  publication 
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or  the  present  location  of  the  volume 
containing  them  is  known,  it  is  stated. 
Thirty-nine  items  were  sold  from  Pro- 
fessor Green's  library  by  Scribner  and 
Welford  in  1884,  and  have  not  been  lo- 
cated by  Mr.  Haney.  The  famous  old 
folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which 
Charles  Lamb  bought  in  preference  to 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  which  Coleridge 
annotated  in  a  most  personal  way,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  Other  marginalia 
from  Lamb's  library  have  been  scat- 
tered untraceably.  Many  as  yet  un- 
published are  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Coleridge.  Some  have  figured  in  sev- 
eral sales,  and  the  highest  prices  are  re- 
corded. 

Brief  lists  follow,  of  "Coleridge  in 
Fiction,"  "Poetical  Tributes,"  "Paro- 
dies and  Imitations,"  and  sixteen  por- 
traits, of  which  the  location  and  prin- 
cipal reproductions  are  given.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  fine  print  of  Washing- 
ton Allston's  half-length  portrait,  paint- 
ed 1814,  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

In  the  able  introduction,  Mr.  Haney 
makes  some  explanations  of  his  bibliog- 
raphy, especially  of  the  "Marginalia," 
which  he  has  made  every  effort  to  com- 
plete, having  appealed  through  the  lit- 
erary press  to  collectors  and  librarians 
both  here  and  abroad.  There  are 
doubtless  many  more  volumes  in  Amer- 
ican collections,  many  in  the  libraries  of 
subscribers  to  The  Literary  Collector, 
who  perhaps  overlooked  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Haney's  project   The  publication 


of  the  bibliography  will  doubtless  draw 
out  from  these  collectors  much  addi- 
tional information;  in  which  case  it  is 
the  laudable  intention  of  the  compiler  to 
form  a  supplement. 

If  more  of  Coleridge's  valuable  criti- 
cisms can  be  rescued  from  their  pen- 
cilled desuetude  and  collected  for  pub- 
lication, Mr.  Haney  will  have  per- 
formed a  double  service  by  his  pains- 
taking and  very  excellent  work. 


A    BiBUOGRAPHY   OP   THB    PiRST    EDITIONS    lO 

Book  Form  of  the  Writings  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  Published  prior  to  Charles 
Lamb's  Death  in  1834.  B^  Luther  S.  LIt- 
ingston.  New  York.  Printed  for  J.  A. 
Spoor  at  the  DeVinne  Press.    1903. 

This  bibliography  has  been  printed 
in  a  private  edition  of  one  hundred 
copies,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spoor,  the  New  York  Lamb  collector. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  collector's  book, 
and  will  be  eagerly  bid  for  when  it  gets 
into  the  auction-room.  Printed  on  Van 
Gelder  paper  of  fine  texture,  the  page 
set  in  a  broad  margin,  well-balanced 
composition  in  two  sizes  of  type,  clear 
press-work,  careful  facsimiles  and  inter- 
esting portraits,  all  combine  to  make  it 
mechanically  a  book  of  the  highest  and 
most  successful  workmanship. 

Prom  a  bibliographical  standpoint 
the  volume  is  no  less  successful.  The 
books  described  have,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, been  personally  examined  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  so  the  accuracy  of  the 
entries  has  depended  on  him  alone.  The 
bibliographical  descriptions  and  colla- 
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tions  are  full  and  exact,  and  are  assist-^ 
ed  by  facsimiles  of  every  tide  included. 
Of  the  rare  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
three  variants  are  reproduced,  and  two 
titles  of  A  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray.  Of 
the  rarest  titles,  the  known  copies  are 
located,  with  notes  of  their  prices  at 
public  sales. 

The  usual  formal  style  of  bibliog- 
raphies has  been  avoided  by  the  com- 
piler, who  has  included  all  the  bio- 
graphical   detail,    anecdotes,    extracts 
from  letters,  and  other  collateral  ma- 
terial necessary  to  make  clear  the  rela- 
tion between  Lamb's  life  and  his  works. 
Therefore  the  book  makes  good  read- 
ing.   One  of  the  facsimiles  is  of  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald's  chronology  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb,  a  little  four-page  leaflet,  which 
FitzGerald     called     "some    stepping- 
stones  in  'Dear  Charles  Lamb' — drawn 
up  for  my  own  use  in  reading  his  let- 
ters,  and   printed,   you   see,   for   my 
Friends."    Some  notes  in  FitzGerald's 
hand  add  to  its  interest.    It  takes  few 
words  in  the  Calendar  to  recall  the  con- 
tinuous tragedy  of  the  year  1796:  "At 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  banning  of 
this,  C.  L.  for  six  weeks  in  a  mad-house 
at  Hoxton.    Soon  after  this,  his  Broth- 
er John  (who  does  not  live  with  the 
Family)  is  brought  home  to  be  nursed 
by  them  after  an  accident  which  threat- 
ened his  own  mind  also.    And  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  Mary  Lamb,  worn  out  with 
nursing  her  Family,  kills  her  Mother, 
beside  wounding  her  Father,  in  a  fit  of 


insanity.  Charles  wrests  the  knife 
from  her  hand  and  places  her  in  a  Pri- 
vate— he  will  not  hear  of  a  Public — 
Asylum,  for  so  long  as  his  Father  sur- 
vives." This  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
one.  The  future  life  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter was  as  bound  up  in  each  other  as 
were  their  poems  and  other  writings, 
many  of  which,  published  together,  can 
not  be  positively  credited  to  one  or  the 
other.  In  giving  in  full  the  contents  of 
these  compilations,  the  authorship  is  in- 
dicated, wherever  possible,  but  many 
can  never  be  definitely  fixed. 

Anthologies  and  annuals  containing 
Lamb  pieces,  and  other  publications  in 
which  he  had  a  part — ^as  Coleridge's 
play.  Remorse,  with  its  Lamb  Prologue 
— are  included,  but  no  references  are 
made  to  the  numerous  magazines  of  his 
day  which  contained  many  of  his  pieces 
in  verse  and  prose,  often  unsigned  and 
unidentifiable.    In  connection  with  The 
Gem  for  1829,  in  which  Thomas  Hood, 
the    editor,    inserted    a    sketch.    The 
Widow,  signed  with  Lamb's  name,  his 
letter  to  Hood  has  been  admirably  re- 
produced   by    the    Bierstadt    process. 
Lamb  had  been   asked  to  write  the 
sketch  to  accompany  a  plate  of  a  widow 
and  child.    Not  receiving  this  in  time. 
Hood   evidently   supplied    the   sketch 
himself,  but  used  Lamb's  name.    Un- 
consciously he  made  in  the  sketch  an  of- 
fensive allusion,  which  caused  its  sup- 
posed author  to  be  severely  censured. 
Lamb  swallowed  the  criticism  for  his 
friend's  sake,  and  wrote  to  Hood,  "For 
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the  unlucky  Paper  in  the  Gem,  I  will 
say  all  that  is  in  my  mind,  that  it  may 
never  enter  as  a  topic  of  conversation 
between  us,  nor  rise  up  to  disturb  a 
friendship  which  I  value."  And  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  its  ill  effects,  adds  "This  outcry 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  you, 
and  I  consider  it  as  unlucky  only.  If 
I  have  any  quarrel  with  you,  it  was 
(for  I  have  made  it  up  from  my  heart) 
that  when  I  went  to  your  house  two 
days  after  receiving  said  proof,  I  found 
the  volume  done  up,  and  a  few  days  af- 
ter a  censure  in  a  weekly  thing.  So 
that  I  had  no  option  of  taking  or  declin- 
ing the  said  honour.  .  .  Having 
exhausted  all  my  ill  blood  in  the  above, 
let  it  be  as  it  had  never  been,  and  us 


old  friends  to  the  latest  days  as  ever." 
Appended  to  the  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  bibliography  are  descriptions  of 
two  books,  one  written  by  John  Lamb, 
Junior,  the  other  by  his  father.  So  the 
whose  family  is  brought  into  the  list 

The  index  is  careful,  but  might  with 
advantage  be  much  fuller.  There  are 
six  portraits  on  Japan  paper,  from 
paintings  and  drawings,  that  used  as 
frontispiece  being  a  pencil  drawing  by 
T.  C.  Wagenan,  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  F.  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York. 

Both  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Spoor 
are  to  be  thanked  for  the  book  before 
us.  Brief  though  its  scope  is,  it  is  so 
well  written  and  published  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  recent  biblio- 
graphical publications. 
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Unless  otherwiae  specified,  references  are  to  the  May  number. 


AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

This  18  an  Emerson  number,  consisting  largely 
of  bits  of  personal  reminiscence  from  old  friends. 
Dr.  Robert  Collver's  paper  is  of  most  value,  as 
he  tells  some  of  Emerson's  criticisms  of  books 
and  people,  as  well  as  some  lighter  and  very 
pleasant  anecdotes.  Moncure  D.  Conway 
writes  of  The  Heart  of  Emerson.  "Although 
Carlyle  rightly  described  Emerson  (in  my  hear- 
ing) as  'the  cleanest  intellect  on  the  planet,' 
although  the  felicities  of  his  expression  and  the 
play  of  his  humor  gave  me  a  new  definition  of 
eloquence,  it  is  my  mature  conviction  that  it 
was  the  heartbeat  in  his  every  sentence  that 
wrought  the  charm." 


There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  late  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  with  a  print  of  a  steel  engrav- 
ing of  1855. 

ATLANTIC. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge's  "My  Own  Story,"  part 
five,  consists  of  recollections  of  Holmes  and 
Longfellow.  He  reports  some  interesting  table- 
talk,  quotes  from  their  letters,  and  describes  the 
first  readings  of  a  number  of  their  poems,  de- 
livered on  special  occasions. 

George  A.  Gordon,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church  of  Boston,  contributes  an  essay  on 
Emerson  as  a  Religious  Influence. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

An  article  translated  from  the  French  of  Re- 
ne^ Pingrenon,  is  called  Royal  Protectors  of 
Books  in  France.  It  recalls  those  royal  persons 
whose  interest  in  literature  assisted  in  tne  pro- 
duction and  presentation  of  manuscripts  and 
early  printed  books.  Portraits  of  Charlemagne, 
Richelieu,  and  several  French  queens  are  repro- 
duced from  old  engravingB. 

George  Saintsbury  contributes  an  article  on 
Thomas  Goff,  a  neglected  seyenteenth  century 
dramatist,  and  gives  collations  of  three  plays ; 
The  Raging  Tark,  1631,  TbeCouragious  Turke, 
1632,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Orestes,  1633. 

Henry  R.  Plomer,in  his  series  on  Shakespeare 
Printers,  takes  up  Valentyne  Symmes,  who 
printed  some  of  the  plays  separately,  in  a  yery 
careless  manner.  Several  of  his  title-pages  are 
reproduced. 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON). 

The  Bulwer-Lytton  centenary  ^yes  the  key- 
note of  the  May  number,  with  articles  by  Lewis 
Melville  and  Flora  Masson,  a  wealth  of  por- 
traits from  infancy  to  middle  age,  some  inter- 
esting facsimiles  and  views. 

BOOK  OF  BOOK-PLATES. 

The  April  number  opens  with  a  brief  paper  on 
French,  Belgian,  and  Other  Continental  Book- 
Plates,  by  Stewart  Dick,  with  plates  by  Rich- 
ards Sarrin,  Femand  Khnopff,  and  other  con- 
tinental artists;  but,  the  writer  says,  "To  deal 
with  European  book-plates  other  than  English 
and  German  is  merely  to  gather  up  the  n-ag- 
ments  that  are  lefL" 

Four  interesting  pictorial  plates  by  Leslie 
Brooke,  including  one  of  Sto^nord  Brooke,  are 
reproduced.  This  artist  has  done  only  six 
plates,  but  they  are  well  worth  having  done. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

A  List  of  Works  on  Sport  in  General,  and  on 
Shooting  in  Partkular  is  begun  in  the  May 
Bulletin,  It  is  a  catalogue  of  the  library's  re- 
sources on  the  subject,  and  includes  the  Hon. 
John  L.  Cadwalader's  collection  of  six  hundred 
volumes.  The  catalogue  is  well  arranged,  with 
friU  imprint  and  notes,  and  forms  an  extensive 
bibliography. 

BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 

W.  M.  Rossetti  contributes  a  monograph  on 
Dante  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddali;  Dante's 
beautiful  wife  and  model,  an  interesting  account 
of  their  engaged  and  married  life,  iUustrated 
with  five  unpublished  drawings  by  Rossetti  of 


his  wife,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harold 
Hartley. 

Henri  Bouchot  describes  a  newly  discovered 
pack  of  Lyonnese  playing  cards  of  1470,  and 
the  whole  series  is  reproduced.  The  letter-press 
and  illustrations  of  tnis  magazine  leave  nouiing 
to  be  wished  for. 

CRITIC. 

The  May  Critic  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
Emerson.  It  contains  a  number  of  rare  and  in- 
teresting portraits,  views  of  his  homes,  and  por- 
traits of  some  of  his  intimates.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  discusses  Emerson  as  the  Teacher  and 
the  Man,  relating  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  became  a  disciple  and  firiend  of  the 
great  philosopher,  and  ^ving  an  Emerson-Car- 
l^le  reminiscence.  Julia  Ward  Howe  tells  a 
little  of  her  own  recollection  of  the  Emersons. 

F.  B.  Sanborn's  paper  is  also  personal,  telling 
of  Emerson's  appreciation  of  Thoreau,  Chan- 
nine,  Whitman  and  other  contemporary  poets. 

G.  S.  Lee  writes  of  Emerson  as  a  poet,  in  a  very 
breezy,  original  manner.  Annie  Russell  Marble 
enumerates  the  first  editions  of  Emerson,  as 
they  are  gathered  in  the  Concord  alcove  of  that 
town's  Munroe  Public  Library.  Several  fac- 
similes are  given,  and  many  interestins^  para- 
graphs about  the  publication  of  the  difiterent 
volumes.  Emerson:  Sceptic  and  Pessimist,  is 
the  title  of  Benjamin  de  Casseres's  paper.  It 
does  not  seem  to  say  very  much.  Emth  Baker 
Brown,  in  writing  of  The  Modem  Emerson, 
points  out  the  lasting  hold  of  his  philosophy 
and  idealism,  the  fresh  appreciation  and  enUiu- 
siasm  which  are  making  him  loved  in  England 
and  America  to-day  more  than  ever. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  eminent  authors, 
three  men  are  included  in  the  May  number- 
Edward  Dowden,  J.  M.  Biurie,  and  James 
Bryce.  In  addition  to  portraits  and  sketchai,  a 
chronological  list  of  the  writings  of  each  is 
given— labelled  a  "Bibliography,"  but  giving 
only  date  and  title  of  work  or  article.  A  simi- 
lar list  of  Swinburne's  works  is  continued  from 
the  previous  issue. 

M!ezzotints,  from  the  Engraver's  and  Col- 
lector's Point  of  View,  are  the  subject  of  a  his- 
torical and  technical  paper  by  Fred  MiUer,  well 
illustrated. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

While  America  celebrates  the  centennial  of 
Emerson's  birth,  England  similarly  remembers 
Lord  Lytton  and  Samuel  Pepys.  An  article  on 
The  Art  of  Ix)rd  Lytton,  by  Francis  Gribble  is  a 
not  over  enthusiastic  essay  on  his  style  and 
character.    The  bi-centenary  of  Pepys's  death 
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I  forth  a  paper  bj  C.  Cuthbert  Hadden  on 
the  diarist's  habits  of  lile  and  expression. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  studies  on  Shake- 
speare's debt  to  the  Greek  dramatists  and  the 
probability  of  his  knowkd^  of  Latin,  is  con- 
tribntcd  1^  J.  Chnrton  Colhns. 

INLAND  PRINTER. 

A  Glimpse  at  Government  Publications,  hy 
Arthnr  P.  Bloomer,  senres  to  show  the  reader 
what  a  vast  ran^  of  subjects  is  covered  in  the 
pamphlets,  bulletms,  reports,  etc,  of  the  various 
^vemment  departments.  Several  specimen 
titles  from  each  department  show  what  may  be 
found.  Catalo^nes  of  publications  are  issued 
often.  Blanv  of  the  publications  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  The  proper  official  is  mentioned  for 
each  department.  Among  the  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  are  some  desirable  biblio- 
graphies. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Alexander  Pisher  has  an  article  on  The  Art  of 
Painted  Enamels,  well  illustrated  with  exam- 
ples of  his  own  and  other  artists'  work.  The 
article  defines  that  branch  of  the  art  of  enam- 
elling, and  the  process  is  described  in  detail. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

The  frontispiece  is  avery  satisfactory  portrait 
of  Miss  Hannah  James,  the  late  librarian  of  the 
Osterhout  Library  at  Wilkes-Barrf.  At  the 
March  Bi-State  Library  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  were  read  several  papers  from  different 
diflerent  standpoints,  on  The  Encouragement  of 
Serious  Reading.  These  are  reproduced  here, 
and  form  a  series  full  of  st^ggestion  and  infor- 
mation. One  paper  by  William  Warner  Bishop, 
of  Princeton  Umversity  Library,  discusses  The 
Encouragement  of  Serious  Reading  through 
Bibliographical  Enterprises.  He  takes  die 
librarian's  standpoint,  and  speaks  of  the  use  of 
lists  of  books  to  the  student ;  urges  the  librar- 
ian to  indicate  in  bibliographies  which  books 
may  be  found  in  the  library;  criticises  biblio- 
graphers for  omitting  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  information,  such  as  cyclopedias,  biographic- 
al dictionaries,  etc,  and  for  careless  work  in 
compilation;  and  enumerates  the  chief  biblio- 
graphical undertakings  of  to-day. 

LIBRARY. 
A  little  treatise  by  Rowland  Hill  Blades,  pub- 


lished in  1877  under  the  title  Who  Was  Cax- 
ton?i»  reprinted  in  full,  as  the  best  sketch  of 
the  great  printer  whose  name  is  being  this  year 
celebrated  hj  a  Caxton  Cdebration  and  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  at  South  Kensiii^gton. 

An  article  on  Practical  Bibfiognmlij,  1^ 
James  Dufi  Brown,  and  a  reply  by  Alfred  W. 
Pollard,  is  a  discussion  of  the  nsefulness  at 
work  done  by  the  British  bibKographical  so- 
cieties, and  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our 
pages  by  Mr.  Pollard. 

R.  Proctor  gives  an  account  of  Ulrich  von 
BSknhog  and  the  Press  of  S.  Ulrich  at  Augs- 
burg, and  describe  a  volume  of  EHenbog's 
treatises  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 

An  entertaining  Seventeenth  Century  Cookc^ 
Book  is  described  bv  W.  B.  Thome— Murrdl's 
TVo  Books  of  Cookerk  and  Carving,  printed 
in  1638. 

A  lecture  by  Wilfrid  Voynich,  On  the  Study  ot 
Early  Printed  Books  is  reported  at  length  and 
contains  much  solid  information. 

A  List  of  Variations  in  Three  Copies  of  the 
Original  Edition  of  Herrick's  Hcspaides  and 
Nook  Numbers  is  the  result  of  a  careful  colla- 
tion by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Plinn,  of  an  imperfect 
copy  of  Hesperides  in  his  possession,  with  the 
two  British  Museum  copies. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Most  of  the  number  is  taken  up  with  the  pro- 
ceedinj^  and  papers  of  the  eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Library  Association.  The 
most  important  paper  is  that  of  Miss  Maij 
Wright  Plummer,  director  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Free  Library,  on  The  Pros  and  Cons  of 
Training  for  Librarianship.  This  is  a  broad- 
minded  analysis  of  the  essential  and  desfrable 
qualifications  for  librarianship,  and  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  history  of  books  and 
learning;  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
biblio^aphy ;  knowledge  of  the  technique  and 
administration  of  Ubraries;  and  the  develop 
ment  of  an  ideal  of  the  profession,  and  personal 
preparation  for  living  up  to  it ;  all  these  things 
may  be  acf^uired  outside  the  schools,  aD  are 
immensely  simplified  and  fisualitated  by  careful 
school  training.  It  is  only  in  the  larKe  libraries 
and  schools  that  familiarity  with  btblioffraph- 
ical  tools  and  materials  is  to  be  obtained ;  and 
this  is  the  one  essential  of  librarianship  that  is 
perhaps  most  often  neglected. 


A  series  of  monographs  on  local  library  his- 
tory has  been  planned  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, preparatonr  to  a  history  of  American 
fibraries  in  ^[eneral.  Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston 
edits  the  series,  and  the  same  method  of  dealing 
with  chronolofl^ical  periods  and  classes  of  h- 
braries  will  be  followed  in  all  the  monographs. 
The  histories  of  libraries  in  several  locahties 
have  already  been  assigned,  as  follows :  Wash- 
ington, W.  Dawson  Johnston;  Philadelphia, 
John  Thomson;  Boston,  C.  K.  Bolton;  New 
Vork,  Melvil  Dewey;  PennsylTania,  T.  L. 
Montgomery ;  Ohio,  G.  B.  Galbreath ;  Indiana, 
W.  £.  Henry;  Wisconsin,  P.  A.  Hutchins; 
Maine,  G.  T.  Little;  New  Hampshire,  G.  H. 
Evans;  Maryland,  Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner;  Cali- 
fornia, P.  J.  Teggert.  With  all  this  valuable 
local  research,  the  eventual  publication  of  an 
authoritative  national  library  history  seems 
assured. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
carrying  on  experiments  at  Kankakee,  Mich., 
which  have  r^ulted  in  the  manu£Eu:ture  of 
.several  kinds  of  pajier  from  different  parts  of 
the  cornstalk.  An  oil  paper  produced  from  the 
pith  is  declared  by  the  report  of  the  Department 
almost  to  ec|ual  linen  paper.  The  machine  can 
be  taken  directly  to  tne  fields,  the  farmers' 
crops  bought,  cut,  and  fed  directly  to  the  ma- 
chine, which  husks  the  ear,  separates  husk  from 
stalk,  and  takes  out  the  pith  tor  paper,  all  in  the 
same  breath. 

The  Emerson  centennial  month  has  been  full 
of  publications,  dinners,  speeches,  lectures, 
memories  recorded  in  many  ways ;  a  time  for 

fathering  from  all  sources  portraits,  letters, 
rst  editions,  all  that  pertained  to  Emerson's 
life  and  teachings.  The  widespread  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  and  reverence  is  a  gratif)ring 
sign  of  the  times,  and  speaks  as  well  ol  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  does  of  Emerson. 

Among  the  celebrations  of  May  twenty-fifth 
was  a  mnner  of  the  Society  of  American  Au- 
thors, at  New  York,  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  guests.  In  connection  with  the  dinner, 
an  Emerson  loan  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the 
Astor  gallery   of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hoteL 


Manuscripts,  letters,  published  works,  prints, 
portraits,  busts,  and  other  relics  were  shown. 
Professor  Samuel  Arthur  Jones  loaned  his  fine 
collection  of  English  editions  and  reprints, 
many  of  which  were  picked  up  in  England. 
Bell  and  Daldv's  two-volume  eaition  of  1870 
contains  the  book-plate  of  Ivan  Tourgneneff 
who  seems,  however,  to  have  been  content  not 
to  read  it,  as  most  of  the  leaves  are  unopened. 
A  copy  of  Routkdge's  reprint  of  English  Traits 
was  found  by  Professor  Jones  forty-five  years 
Ago  in  a  little  Welsh  village  where  not  one-tenth 
of  the  people  could  speak  English. 

Houghton  and  M&in  sent  a  collection  show- 
ing the  progress  of  Emerson's  fame.  Prom  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  editions,  cheap  and  valu- 
able, it  shows  all  the  styles  in  which  his  works 
have  been  edited  and  printed.  A  manuscript 
sent  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  is  a  sheet  of 
his  poem  The  Poet,  The  exhibit  was  through- 
out of  very  great  interest. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  John  Boyd  Thacher's 
Christopher  Columbus :  His  Liie,  His  Works, 
His  Remains,  has  appeared  from  tiie  press  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  t^es  Columbus 
through  his  first  voyage,  and  brings  together 
every  available  bit  of  original  material  and  in- 
formation that  can  be  discovered  about  Colum- 
bus, his  predecessors,  his  contemporaries,  his 
achievements.  The  work  when  finished  wUl  be 
a  veritable  Columbian  cyclopedia. 

An  Englishman,  yclept  Shakespeare  Hirst,  is 
exhibiting  for  six  pence,  in  Leeds,  the  only  life 
portraits  of  Shakespeare  and  his  daughter 
Susanna.  All  others,  including  the  "  Stratford 
piece  or  nondescript  of  shreos  and  patches" 
and  the  "Shamboss"  portrait,  are  spurious 
frauds.  The  Times  gives  some  extracts  from 
the  hand-bills  of  the  remarkable  owner  and  ex- 
hibitor, who  dubs  himself  therein  "The  Despise 
CoUector." 

"Mark  this,  positively  and  instinctively  the 
last,  though  not  the  least  intrinskrally,  the  only 
life  portraits  in  the  world  of  the  immortal 
Wilham  Shakespeare,  our  soul's  joy,  'the 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  soul's  paragon,'  and 
his  favourite  daughter  Snsaiina,  who  resembles 
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her  worthy  sire  by  her  high  forehead  and  Cupid 
lips,  and  by  her  confirmea,  noble,  and  intelligent 
aspect,  limned  in  the  nursery  of  arts  in  Rome, 
1608,  by  the  artist  par  excellence,  Adam 
Blshdmer." 

Volume  one  of  The  Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory, planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  edited  by 
A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W.  Prothero,  and  Stanley 
Leathes,  has  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the  Renais- 
sance. At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  selected 
bibliographies  of  the  subjects  of  the  various 
chapters,  with  lists  of  biblio^aphies  and  of 
completed  inventories  of  original  documents. 
The  entries  are  carefully  chosen  and  recorded, 
with  many  cross-references.  The  history  is  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  volumes. 

The  series  of  papers,  The  ReBections  of  a 
Book-Lover,  which  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Adrian  H.  Joline  to  The  Literary  Collector  firom 
February,  1902,  to  March,  1903,  have  been 
revised  by  their  author.  Harper  and  Brothers 
are  to  publish  them  in  the  autumn,  as  The 
Diversions  of  a  Book-Lover,  in  a  style  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Joline's  Recollections  of  an  Auto- 
graph Collector,  which  they  published  last  year. 

The  A.  Wessels  Company  have  in  active  pre- 

garation  Thackeray's  "On  Reading  a  Poem," 
rst  issued  in  The  Britannia  about  1841.  The 
edition  will  be  printed  by  the  "Wayside  De- 
partment" of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  an  unusual  talent  for 
making  interesting  discoveries.  He  has  just 
now  found  a  poet— not  a  "budding  Keats"  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  an  unknown  genius 
of  the  seventeenth.  A  manuscript  volume  of 
unknown  poems  and  essays  was  found  in  1869, 
on  a  bookstall.  The  finder  referred  them  to  Dr. 
Grosart,  who  attributed  them  to  Henry  Vaugh- 
an,  and  prepared  to  publish  them  in  a  new 
edition  of  Vaughan.  His  death  interrupted  this 
project,  and  the  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Dobell,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  authorship.  He  began  a  search  in  the 
British  Museum  library,  and  by  one  clue  after 
another  traced  them  to  Thomas  Traheme,  a 
rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  was  bom 
about  1636,  and  died  in  1674.  He  was  known 
in  his  century  bva  book  on  Roman  Forgeries  of 
the  Catholic  church,  a  volume  on  Christian 
BthickSf  and  a  book  of  devotions.  The  poems 
in  the  manuscript  have  been  published  by  the 
editor,  and  prove  to  possess  high  emotional 
and  lyric  qualities,  and  a  very  modem  spirit 
— touches  of  Blake  and  Wordsworth,  modem 
transcendental  ideals,  even  a  real  foreshadowing 
of  Whitman!    Traheme  steps  at  once  into  the 


little  circle  of  lyric  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  qualities  will  be  yet  better  known 
when  Mr.  Dobell  publishes  the  essays,  called 
Centttries  of  Meditation,  which  with  tbt  poems 
and  a  book  of  "private  religious  meditations, 
devotions,  and  prajrers,"  make  up  the  manu- 
script which  for  over  two  centuries  has  been 
awaiting  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  editor. 

The  Bibliophile  Society,  of  Boston,  is  having 
reprinted  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  and  a  study,  by 
Mr.  William  P.  Cutter  oi  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  most  memorable  prices  brought  at 
public  or  private  sale  by  famous  books  in  the 
past  two  centuries. 

A  photographic  facsmile  of  the  Chaucer  first 
folio  of  1532  IS  being  made  at  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  It  is  to  be  published  by  Moring, 
of  the  Delamore  Press,  and  will  have  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  the  noted 
Chaucer  editor. 

Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee's  edition  of  the  letters 
of  Horace  Walpole  is  partly  ready  for  the 
printers,  and  the  first  volume  will  be  issued  in 
the  late  Fall,  firom  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  is 
to  be  printed  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  style,  and 
will  contain  much  new  material,  as  Mrs. 
Toynbee  has  found  over  four  hundred  letters 
never  before  collected,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
them  having  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
When  the  four-volume  edition  is  completed,  it 
is  to  be  followed  by  Mme.  du  Deffand's  letters 
to  Walpole. 

John  Lane  proposes  to  publish  next  fall  two 
volumes  of  Carlyles's  letters,  new  to  the  public 
Meantime,  Alexander  Carlyle's  edition  of  Jane 
Carlyle's  letters  has  precipitated  the  inevitable 
guarrel  of  the  "silly  season,"  and  Carlyle's 
friends  and  Prpude's  are  as  hot  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  A  quantity  of  i)er8onal  gos- 
sip is  being  resurrected  that  does  no  credit  to 
the  resurrectors,  and  literary  papers  contain 
discussions  that  should  be  confined  to  the 
journals  of  physiology.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  it  all  that  affects  the  literary,  intellectual  or 
moral  uprightness  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  is  editing  a  seven  volume 
edition  of  The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  which  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons  will  publish. 
Much  new  material  is  brought  together,  and 
the  notes  of  the  editor  are  very  fiiTl.  Volume 
one  is  nearly  ready,  and  contains  Charies 
Lamb's  prose  writings,  with  the  exception  of 
his  prose  plays,  Blia,  children's  writings,  and 
dramatic  notes. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Histo- 
rical Sociel^,  dated  Ma^,  1903,  is  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet.  The  society  is  justly  proud  of 
its  hbrary,  but  the  proper  housing  of  its  fine 
collections  is  a  problem,  since  while  the  library 
is  growing  richer  in  treasures,  the  society  itsdf 
is  "growing  poorer  every  year,"  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  books  are  already  too 
limited. 

At  the  meeting,  last  June,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  a  valuable  exhibition  was  dis- 
played of  printed  documents  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  both  the  General  Society  and  Con- 
necticut Society.  A  full  catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  printed  in  the  report.  An  appendix 
gives  a  list  of  the  public  documents  of  the  first 
fourteen  Congresses,  1789-1817,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely's  official  list,  pub- 
lished by  the  Government,  of  Public  Documents 
of  the  First  Fourteen  Congresses,  This  list, 
published  in  1900,  lacks  a  large  number  of 
printed  documents  which  are  contained  in  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society's  fine  collection. 
The  librarian  has  prepared  a  comparative  list 
of  the  early  Congressional  documents,  indicat- 
ing those  known  to  Greely,  and  also  contained 
in  the  Library ;  those  mentioned  by  Greely,  but 
not  found  in  the  Library ;  and  those  found  in 
the  Library,  but  not  mentioned  by  Greely.  The 
first  class  number  1,813;  the  second  1,127; 
and  the  third,  588.  As  Gen.  Greely  had  access 
to  the  great  libraries  of  the  country,  this  is  a 
showing  of  much  interest,  and  makes  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Socie^  Libraiy  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  field  of  early  Congressional 
documents. 

Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour  has  issued  Bdward 
PitzGerald's  translation  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  .<^schylus.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  hand- 
some book ;  but  to  us  the  tjrpe  seems  too  large 
for  the  page.  The  foot-notes  are  in  the  same 
size  of  type  as  the  text,  the  names  of  characters 
in  large  capitals  are  unseparated  firom  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  efifect  throughout  is  monotonous 
and  confusing.  On  a  lareer  page,  with  broader 
spacing,  the  effect  would  be  much  better.  The 
title-page  and  decorative  border  are  well  de- 
signed, and  paper,  press- work  and  binding  very 
good.  One  nundred  and  sixty  copies  on  paper 
and  eight  on  Japan  vdlum  form  the  edition. 

The  United  States  government  has  appointed 


Professor  C.  T.  Zulueta,  a  prominent  Filipino, 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  documentary  sources 
of  Philippine  history.  He  is  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  world,  beginning  with  Spain,  where  princi- 
pally in  the  archives  of  Seville,  there  is  much 
material  to  be  sou£[ht  out  and  copied.  In  other 
Continental  libraries  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum are  important  documents.  He  will  then 
go  to  Mexico,  to  which  the  Philippines  were 
attached  as  a  province  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Therefore  many  reports 
and  other  manuscripts  should  be  found  in  the 
Mexican  archives.  Two  copies  of  each  docu- 
ment will  be  made,  one  for  the  new  Philippine 
Government  Library,  one  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Philippine  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  mostly  of  monastic  origin,  and  must 
be  most  carefully  compared  and  sifted  before 
they  can  form  the  basis  of  an  accurate  historicid 
account.  Very  little  in  this  direction  was  ever 
done  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  of  late 
years,  German  scholars  and  scientists  have 
made  the  most  important  contributions  to 
knowled^  of  the  islands.  The  present  gov- 
ernment IS  making  every  effort  to  promote  re- 
search. The  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes 
has  started  a  Philippine  Museum,  which  is  pre- 
parinjB^  a  loan  collection  for  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
position, and  a  scientific  library  of  research  and 
reference  is  being  essayed  in  connection  with 
the  Museum.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  was  re- 
cently in  the  Islands,  making  arranj^mepts  for 
reciprocal  work  between  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment Library  and  the  Libraiy  of  Congress, 
on  the  lines  of  Prof.  Zulueta's  mission. 

The  letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Mary  and 
Helen  Gladstone,  the  daughters  of  the  great 
statesman,  which  were  privately  printed  in 
Bngland  a  few  months  ago,  have  iust  been  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  intimacy  of 
Ruskin  with  the  family  at  Hawarden  was  the 
cause  of  some  charming  correspondence.  To 
these  letters,  the  Honorable  George  Wyndham 
has  written  !an  introduction,  and  extracts 
from  private  diaries,  are  printed  bearing  on  the 
firiendship  of  Gladstone  and  Ruskin. 

Pox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  issued 
their  first  publication,  an  edition  oi  Every  man. 
The  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  the 
primitive  woodcuts  that  adorned  a  very  early 
edition  of  the  play. 
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Aldfidi,  T.  B.      Pcre  Antoine's   Date    Palm. 

Prcflcotatson  cofyj.    PriTatdj  printed,  1866. 

78.00.    L,A7. 
Bacon,  Lord.    E^Majs.    1613.    £22.    S,  M  8. 

EMajs.    1625.    £10,15.    Ho,  M  29. 
BarcUj's  Ship  of  Pools.    1570.   £40.   S,M24. 
Beanmont  and   Fletcher.      Plajs;   with  The 

Wild Goow Chase.    164752.    £59.    S,M24. 
Bible.     1796.     Pictnre  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 

painted  on  fore  edge.    £10.    S,  M  7. 
Bronte,  Charlotte.     Jane  Ejie.    Fint  ed.,  3 

Tols.,  1847.    £38.    S,  M  24. 
Bjron,  Lord.    Honra  of  idleness.     First  ed., 

Urge  paper.    1807.    £43.    S,  M  24. 
Bums,   Robert.     Poems,   Kilmarnock,    1786. 

£350.    S,A21. 
Bartr>n,  Sir  Richard.    Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 

tainments.    Benares  edition,  10  toIs.,  with 

the  Supplemental  NighU,  6  vols.,  1885-88. 

192.00.    A,  A  27. 
Carljle,  Thomas.     Early  Kings  of  Norway. 

Presentation  copy,  1875.    £10.5.    S,  A  21. 
Congrere,  W.     Incognita,  a  novel.    First  ed., 

1692.    £61.    S,  M24. 
Chettle,  Henry.    England's  Monming  Garment. 

1603.    £101.    S,M24. 
Coryat's  Crudities.    1611.    £65.    S,  M  24. 
Crowe  and  Cavakaselle.     Painting  in  Italy,  4 

voU.,  1864r.71.    £9.10.    S,  A  21. 
Cruikshank,  George.    Collection  of  his  etchings, 

caricatures,  etc.,  including  his  last  etching,  Uie 

"Bank  of  England  Note,"  and  other  rare 

plates.    2  vols.    200.00.    L,  A  7. 
Daniell,  Samuel.    Oriental  icenery.    Coloured. 

17951808.    £33.10.    S.  M  13. 
Defoe,  Daniel.    Robinson  Crusoe.    First  ed.,  3 

▼ols.,  1719-20.    £151.    S,  M13. 

Same,  both  parts.    First  ed.    1719.    £307. 

S,M24. 
Dibdin,  Thomas.    Bibliographical  Decameron, 

extra  illustrated.    1817.    £33.    S,  M  7. 

Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  large  paper,  ex- 
tra illus.    1821.    £23,10.    S.  M13. 
Dravton.  Michael.    The  Battaille  of  Agincourt, 

with  signatures  of  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 

etc.,  1627.    £16.16.    8,  A  21. 


Eddy,  Mrs.  Mary  R  G.     Sdenoe  and  Health. 

I^rst  edition.    1875.    61.00.    L,  A  7. 

Third  edition,  2  vols.    aOO.    L»  A  7. 
Emerson,  R.  W.     Society  and  Sofitnde.     Fint 

edition,  presentation  copy.     1870.     55.00. 

1#,  A.  7. 

Letters  and  Social  Aims.    Presentationcopy. 

First  edition,  1876.    55.00.    L,  M  20. 

Essays.    First  edition,  London,  1841.    5.00. 

L,  M  21. 

Essays,  second  series.    First  edition,  1844. 

8.00.    L,  M21. 

Conduct  of  Life.    First  editicm,  with  presen- 
tation sHp.    1860.    17.00.    L,  M21. 

Parnassus.    Presentation  copy.    26.00. 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses,  2  vols.,  London, 

1721,  with  a  presentation  inscription  from 

Carl^^le  to  EmerK>n,  1848.    103.00.    L,M20. 
Ferrario.    Le  Costume  anden  et  modeme.    18 

vols.    Milan,  1815-29.    £13,15.    S,  M  13. 
Goldsmith,  Oliyer.    Retaliation,  1774,  and  The 

Deserted  Village,  1770.    £41.    S,  A  21. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Letter  to  Mr.  B.  P. 

Whipple,  asking  him  to  read  the  MS.  of  "The 

Blithedale  Romance."    147.50.    L,  A  7. 

Famous  Old  People.     First  edition.      72.50. 

L.A7. 

The  Celestial  Raihroad.     First  edition,  paper 

covers.    240.00.    L,  A  7. 

Blithedale  Romance.    First  edition,  presenta- 
tion copy,  1852.    105.00.    L,  A  7. 
Herbert,  George.    The  Temple.    Firsted.,  1633. 

£104.    S,  M24. 
Holmes,  O.  W.      Professor  at  the  Breakfiast 

Table  and  the  Stonr  of  Iris.    Presentation 

copy,  letter  inserted,  1860.     First  edition. 

65.00.    L,  A7. 

A   Mortal   Antipathy.     Presentation  copy, 

first  edition.    42.50.    L,  A  7. 

Poems.  First  issue  of  special  edition,  Boston, 

1849.    48.00.    L,A7. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus,  MS.  copy,  signed 

and  presented  to  Mr.  Whipple,  1879.    65.00. 

L,  A7. 

Letter  calling  this  poem  his  best  work,  signed. 

56.00.    L,  A7. 
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Hornbook  of  the  aeYenteenthcenttiry.  £12,10. 
Ho,  M  9. 

Horatius.  Opera.  Printed  on  vellnm  for  Mar- 
shal Junot.    Didot,  1799.    £29.    S,  M  13. 

Jonson,  Ben.    Holograph  letter  of  Ben  Jonson 
to  George  Garrard.    £320.    S,  M  7. 
Works.    1640.    £13.    S,  M  7. 

Keats,  John.     Poems,  uncut,   1817.     £140. 
S,  A  21. 
Bve  of  St.  Agnes.    £96.    S,  A  21. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Last  Bssajs  of  Blia,  uncut, 
1833.    £24.    S,  A21. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Essays.  First  ed.,  3  vols,  the 
first  series  in  two  states,  1823-33.  £44. 
S,M24. 

John  Woodvil,  presentation  copy.  £16, 10. 
Ho.  M  29. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Ori^pnal  MS.  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Repoitance,"  with  a  letter  to  Coleridge 
contaminff  the  words  **  God  bless  us  all,  and 
shield  us  from  insanity,  which  is  the  sorest 
malady  of  all.''    120.00.    A,  A  28. 

Landor,  W.  S.    Poems,  1795.    £7.     S,  A  21. 

Le  Sage,  Alain  R.  Gil  Bias.  With  duplicate  set 
of  plates.    Didot,  1799.    £23.    S,  M  13. 

Longns.  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  Printed  on  vel- 
lum.   Didot.    1802.    £13.    S,  M 13. 

Lowell,  J.  R.    A  Year's  Life.     First  edition, 
1841.    42.00.    L,  A7. 
Letter  relating  to  starting  a  new  magaidne. 
100.00.    L,  A7. 

Commemoration  Ode.  One  of  the  private 
edition  of  fifty  copies,  Boston,  1865.  400.00. 
L,A7. 

The  Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  First 
complete  set  ever  auctioned.  240.00.  L,  A  7. 

Longfellow,  Henry.  Evangeline.  Second  edi- 
tion.   21.00.    L,  A7. 

Kavanagh.  First  edition.  1849.  22.00. 
L,A7. 

The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside.     First  edition. 
1850.    L,A7. 
The  Rainv  Day.  Original  MS.  36.00.  L,  A  f . 

Mathias,  Thomas  J.  Pursuits  of  literature,  ex- 
tra illus.  with  200  portraits.  1812.  £14,  5. 
S,  M  14. 

Marius-Michel.  La  Reliure  Francaise.  1880. 
£10,5.    S,  M7. 

Milton,  John.  Poems,  1673.  £11.6.  S,  A  21. 
Paradise  Regained.  1671.  £21.10.  S,A21. 
Etkonoklastes,  1649.    £14.    S,  A21. 

Peale,  Charles  Willson— Certificate  of  member- 
ship in  American  Philosophical  Society,  signed 
bylhranklin.    60.00.    He,  M  8. 

Penn,  William.    He,  M  8. 
The  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  printed  1682.    200.00. 
Article  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  1682. 
190.00. 

Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  of  that  Province,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, containing  a  general  description  of  the 


said  Province,  etc.,  printed  in  London,  1683. 

210.00. 

The  humble  Remonstrants  and  Addresse  of 

severall  the  adventurous  firee-holders,  etc,  to 

William  Penn.     1684.     Contains  autograph 

answer  of  Penn  on  the  back.    90.00. 

Auto,  letter,  signed.    2  pages,  folio.     Lewis, 

16th,  8th  mo.,  1684.    Not  published.    70.00. 

Auto,  letter,  signed.    3  pages,  folio.    Worm- 

inghurst,  7th,  8th  mo.,  1684.     To  Thomas 

Lloyd.    Not  published.    85.00. 

3  pages,  folio.    Charing  Cross,  17th,  1st  mo. , 

1684-5.     To  Thomas  Lloyd  and  Provincial 

Council,  giving  notice  of  the  death  of  Charles 

II.  and  of  the  accession  of  James  II.    Not 

gablished.    340.00. 
olio,  London,  18th,  1st  mo.,  1684r^.    To 
Thomas  Lloyd  and  Provincial  Council,  ap- 
pointing Wm.  Markham  Secretary  of  Prov- 
mce.    Not  published.    70.00. 
Folio,  13th,  1st  mo.,  1684r^.     To  Thomas 
Lloyd.    Not  published.    90.00. 
8  pages,  folio.    London,  16th,  3d  mo.,  1684-5. 
To  Thomas  Lloyd,  describing  last  hours  of 
Charles  II.  and  refers  to  Penn's  dealings  with 
the  Indians.     Some  parts  of  letter  unpub- 
lished.   540.00. 

Folio,  London,  22d,  7th  mo. ,  1685.  Not  pub- 
lished.   55.00. 

Folio,  London,  1st,  5th  mo.,  1685.  To 
Thomas  Lloyd,  giving  notice  of  the  execution 
oftheDukeof  Argyle.  Not  published.  57.50. 
20  pages,  folio,  1685.  To  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
others,  ^ving  a  detailed  account  of  defeat  of 
Revolutionary  forces  and  execution  of  Mon- 
mouth. Part  not  published.  110.00. 
"Wm.  Penn,  P.  Gr."  Four  pages,  folio. 
Worminghurst,  1st,  12th  mo.,  1686.  To 
Thomas  Lloyd  and  others,  doing  away  with 
the  President  of  Council.  145.00. 
5  pages,  folio.  Worminghurst,  1st,  12th  mo. , 
1686.  To  Thomas  Lloyd.  90.00. 
2  pages,  folio.  London,  13th,  2d  mo.,  1686. 
To  Thomas  Lloyd  and  others.  Not  pub- 
lished.   65.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  folio.  London,  22d,  2d  mo.,  1686.  To 
Thomas  Lloyd  and  others.  Not  published. 
60.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  4  pa^^es,  folio.  London,  21st,  2d  mo., 
1686.  To  Thomas  Lloyd,  with  reference  to 
fixing  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  Indians.  100.00. 
A.  1.  s.,  6  pages,  folio.  Worminghurst,  6th, 
4thmo.,  1687.  To  Thomas  Lloyd  and  others. 
70.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  4  pages,  folio.  Worminghurst,  17th, 
7th  mo.,  1687.  Instruction  to  nis  Commis- 
sioners, and  making  appointments.  Not  in 
print.    80.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  4  pages,  folio.  Holland  House,  21st, 
8th  mo.,  1687.  Referring  to  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  forbidding  the  cutting  of  trees  in 
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the  town.  Part  not  published.  105.00. 
A.  1.  8.,  3  pagcB,  folio.  Holland  Honae,  21st, 
10th  mo.,  16iB7.  Rebuking  his  Commission- 
ers for  dereliction  of  duty.  65.00. 
A.  L  s.,  3  pages,  folio.  London,  28th,  1st 
mo.,  1688.  To  Thomas  Lloyd.  Requesting 
Lloyd  to  become  Deputy  GoTcmor.  Not  in 
print.    120.00. 

A.  1.  s.,  2  pages,  4to.  Hamersmrth,  30th, 
10th  mo.,  1689.  To  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
others.  Refers  to  appointment  of  Deputy 
Governor.  Part  not  published.  70.00. 
A.  1.  s.,  3  pages,  4to.  Bng.,  10th,  4th  mo., 
1691.  Part  not  published.  75.00. 
A.  1.  8.,  5  pages,  4to.  Bng.,  14th,  4th  mo.» 
1691.  To  l%omas  LloydT  Giving  account 
of  George  Fox.    75.00. 

A.  L,  s.  with  initials,  4  pages,  4to,  29th,  4th 
mo.,  1692.  Complainmg  of  the  province 
being  unable  to  choose  a  Deputy  Governor. 
65.00. 

A.  1.  (signature  cut  o£f)f  3  pag^*  ^to.  Lon- 
don, 15th,  7th  mo.,  1693.  Referring  to  the 
division  of  the  province  and  to  Lloyd's  petu- 
lance. Not  published.  55.00. 
A.  1.  8.,  3  pages,  large  folio.  Bristol,  5th,  9th 
mo.,  1695.  To  A.  Cook  and  others.  Not 
published.    90.00. 

L.  signed  (with  auto,  postscript  of  12  lines), 
2  pages,  folio.  London,  8th,  2d  mo.,  1704. 
Speaking  of  indifierence  of  people  in  the 
province  to  the  Government.    45.00. 

Pennsylvania.  Orig.  contract  of  Soc.  of  Frank- 
fort Land  Co.,  executed  Nov.  12,  1686,  4 
pages,  folio.  One  of  the  earliest  documents 
relating  to  est.  of  C^rmanto  wn  One  of  three 
known  copies,  and  only  one  bearing  signa- 
ture of  Pastorius.  260.00.  He,  M  8. 
Orig.  translation  of  same  in  Bnglish,  folio,  3 
pages.  Like  preceding  lot,  was  Pastorius's 
own  copy.    90.00.    He,  M  8. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen.    He,  M  9. 
Eureka,    original   cloth,   New   York,    1848. 
25.00. 

Eureka,  original  cloth,  New  York,  1848,  an- 
notated by  Poe.    50.00. 
The  Moral  for  Authors,  original  paper  covers, 
New  York,  1849.    20.00. 
Autograph   letter  to   Dr.  Chivers,  1842,  2 
pages.    85.00. 

Poe,  Neilson,  cousin  of  B.  A.,  autograph  letter 
to  Griswold,  describing  last  days  of  E.  A.  P., 
1849.    30.00. 

Power  of  attorney  by  Mrs.  Clemm,  Poe's 
mother-in-law,  folio,  1849.    35.00. 
Original  manuscript  of  The  Bells,  3  pages. 
2,100.00. 

Original  manuscript  poem,  For  Annie,  1  page. 
425.00. 

Original  manuscript  of  unpublished  poem, 
Elizabeth,  1  page.    275.00. 


Original  manuscript,  acrostic  on  Elizabeth,  1 

page.    75.00. 

Al  Aaraaf,  Tameriane  and   Minor   Poems. 

Baltimore,  1820  (1829),  presentation  copy, 

annotated  by  Poe.    This  copy  was  used  by 

the  printer  in  setting  up  the  edition  of  1829. 

1,825.00. 

Narrative  of  Arthur  Cordon  Pym,  original 

doth.  New  York,  1838.    20.00. 

The  Raven,  and  Other  Poems,  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam's Library,  first  edition  of  **  Raven "  in 

book  form.  New  York,  1845.    85.00. 

Poems,  with  Essay  by  A.  Lang,  limited  edi- 
tion.   London,  1881.    25.00. 

Tales  of  the  Grotesciue  and  Arabesque,  first 

edition,  with  lines  in  the  autograph  of  the 

author  inserted  in  the  first  volume,  2  vols., 

Phila.,  1840.    390.00.    A,  A  14. 
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THE  ADAMS  BINDERY. 

RAPLH    RANDOLPH    ADAMS. 

FINE  BINDING. 

Thiit  bookbincling,  so  long  recagnfeed  a«  one  of  the  arts  in  Etirope, 
thotild  hiivc  ndTaoced  in  this  coantiy  no  fiirthcr  than  to  be  desenring  of 
the  iirrxa  craft,  seems  Rtraijgc  la  view  of  tlic  rapid  progrc^  along  the  oilier 
Unci  o(  art ;  but  so  ft  hai  beca  tip  to  Wtthm  A  ytar  and  the  btbtiophilc  hai 
been  compelled  to  send  bi»  treamired  volumes  to  France  or  England,  if  he 
^visbcd  tbem  clothed  in  filling  sjiltindor  nr  simplicity. 

Small  wotiikr,  then,  that  when  at  last  tlicre  has  appean»l  a  btiideri^itl] 
feeling  for  booku,  and  knowknlgr  of  the  artistic,  which  alone  coo  advance 
binding  to  tin  art,  that  lovers  of  binding  Imve  taken  the  opportonity  to 
show  that  the}-  have  not  had  their  liook.^  bound  abrond,  simply  tosay  tliey 
wttre  botrnd  alrrund,  bnt  bifcanse  thcj  were  compelled  to,  and  that  now 
when  there  is  a  binder  of  etjual  ability  in  this  country,  to  prove,  by  having 
him  bind  their  bookH,  that  thty  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  patron- 
ize tlie  American  binders  had  they  had  heretofore  the  opporttinity. 

Tbe**Vieni  id  Binding**  reproducnl  in  the  Nov. -Dec.  otimlier,  its 

thc*'Onlaid  M*^:.<..^  ^.mding*'  in  this  nimjber,  are  both  the  work  of  the 
tinder  of  whom  we  f»pcak»  Ralph  Randolph  Adara«,  of  The  Adams  Bindery, 

Real  mo^c  in  leather,  or,  as  Mr*  Adams  haa  styled  it,  ^'Viennese  Inlay" 
has  never  before  in  the  history  of  liinding,  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  should  be  carefully  di^ling^tished  from  the  *'0nlaid  Mosaic  Binding/* 

The  latter,  or,  as  it  is  ccimmoaly  c:iJled«  **lulaid,**  is  effected  by  paring 
the  colored  leather  u^cd  in  the  design,  as  thin  a«  possible,  cutting  it  out 
with  a  pair  of  sctsftora  to  the  desired  shape,  and  pasting  it  on  the  leather  in 
which  the  book  is  hound. 

In  the  ''Vimnctie  Inlaid '*  binding  the  work  Is  in  real  mosaic,  as  the  ground 
leather  is  ait  through  to  the  board,  following  the  design,  the  pieccn  ore  lifted 
out  and  in  their  place  are  inlaiil  the  other  loithers.  This  method  is  sincere, 
the  other  an  imitation- — Tbt^  Book-Lovvn 
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The  fact  that  such  binding  is  done  in  this  Ijindery  i»  guarantee  that 

the  on-  *    '           "       '       "       ceo,  Pigskin,  or  Levant  bindings 

are  AT  urk  of  other  binderies. 

Ilates  inlaid.  Books  cleaned  and  repaired.      Publishers,  Book  Dealers 

""     '  ^        '     T'           litie^fof  the  cstablishmeat  pennit  of 

______  !-tow*n  orders.    Bookplates  designed 

and  made. 

The  Adams  Bindery^ 

250  WEST  23d  ST.  Bar,  Tth  axo  «tu  Ayes,,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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JOHANN   GUTENBERG  AND  THE   INVENTION 

OF   PRINTING^ 

BY  KARL  DZIATSKO. 
Translated  horn  the  German  by  E.  F.  KUNZ. 


^TT^  O  minimize  differences  of  time  and 
•^  space,  to  harmonize  contraries 
which  nature  has  created,  to  replace 
todily  work  with  mental  work,  in  short 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  discrepancies 
which  stand  in  man's  way,  that  is  the 
meaning  of  progress,  that  progress 
which  comes  with  every  new  inventioa 
A  hastening  and  a  deepening  of  the 
progress  of  culture  is  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  every  important  invention.  One 
of  the  most  significant  of  such  inven- 
tions was  that  of  the  art  of  printing. 
If  thinking  is  the  gift  that  raises  man 
above  all  other  creatures  and  if  talking 
is  thinking  aloud,  writing  might  be 
characterized  as  thinking  made  perma- 
nent and  printing  as  manifolded  think- 
ing. It  is  no  longer  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  this  day  and  age,  to  point  out 
the  value  or  the  advantages  of  printing. 


Not  as  Pallas  Athene  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus,  fully  armed  and  fully 
developed,  did  the  art  come  into  life,  al- 
though a  glance  at  the  so-called  42-line 
Bible,  the  oldest  printed  book  to  which 
we  can  assign  a  definite  date,  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  so.  Not  only  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  that  is,  in  the  use  of  mov- 
able letters,  was  the  art  preceded  by  a 
long  series  of  trials,  but  the  invention  as 
a  whole,  as  are  all  similar  inventions, 
was  one  of  progressive  development. 

The  idea  of  a  firm  plate,  with  letters 
or  pictures  raised,  but  of  even  height, 
from  which,  after  inking,  impressions 
could  be  made  on  some  soft  material 
that  would  receive  the  fresh  color,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  Egypt 
cotton  stuflF  was  thus  printed ;  stamped 
impressions  on  the  back  of  papyrus  doc- 
uments of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
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A.D.,  have  also  been  found  in  that 
country.  They  bear  the  name  and 
image  of  the  Roman  Caesar  of  the  time 
and  served,  no  doubt,  as  attestation  of 
the  documents.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
use  of  printed  patterns  on  cloth,  hang- 
ings, and  similar  stuff  was  not  uncom- 
mon. R.  Forrer  of  Strassburg  has 
made  a  fine  collection  of  such  pieces, 
many  of  which  can  be  definitely  dated, 
and  has  published  numerous  interesting 
samples  in  his  work  entitled  Cloth 
Printing  in  Byzantine,  Roman,  Gothic 
and  Later  Art  Periods  ( 1894) .  Among 
the  Arabs  such  printing  can  be  traced 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  A.D., 
even  short  texts  in  stone  printing,  of  an 
early  date,  are  found  among  their  docu- 
ments, but  the  art  was  not  yet  known 
to  the  Occident.  The  Crusades,  how- 
ever their  political  ends  may  have 
failed,  gave  a  lasting  impetus,  aside 
from  other  advantages  they  brought  to 
the  western  world,  to  the  industrial  arts 
of  Europe.  For  printing  playing  cards, 
with  holy  pictures  on  the  obverse  side, 
wood  plates  were  used,  stone  and  metal 
being  also  employed  at  times.  This 
method  of  printing  produced,  in  the  so- 
called  block-books  whose  plates  were 
cut  from  wooden  blocks,  the  form  and 
general  appearance  of  ordinary  books 
of  the  time.  Although  these  block- 
books  may  be  considered,  in  one  sense, 
forerunners  of  typographic  printing  in 
that  they  indicated  the  need  of  some  fit 
substitute  for  manuscript  duplication,  in 
technique,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 


not  to  be  considered.  Certain  details, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  different  meth- 
ods of  arranging  pages  in  plate  and  in 
typographic  printing,  point  to  the  fact 
that  real  book  printing  was  not  derived 
immediately  from  models  of  the  block- 
book.  That  the  latter  was  found  inade- 
quate  to  the  needs  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised is  plain.  Only  the  one  text  carved 
on  the  plate  could  be  reproduced;  cor- 
rections and  changes  were  impossible; 
damage  to  any  one  part  of  the  plate  ne- 
cessitated the  making  of  a  new  one; 
compared  with  the  work  of  caligraphers 
of  the  time  the  appearance  was  not 
pleasing ;  larger  works  which  might  not 
sell  very  fast,  could  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  method,  on  account 
of  the  long  time  necessary  for  carving 
the  plates  and  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  book's  selling  qualities. 

So  the  spirit  of  invention  must  turn 
in  some  other  direction;  single  letters 
must  be  produced  so  that  they  could  be 
used  over  and  over  in  various  combina- 
tions and  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
made  durable  enough  to  stand  the  re- 
peated use.  It  is  just  this  that  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  typography,  that  the 
printing  plates  are  composed  of  single 
letter  elements,  within  a  closed  form, 
which  after  the  printing  may  again  be 
taken  apart.  The  height  of  the  t)rpes 
must  of  course  be  absolutely  even,  oth- 
erwise the  restdting  impression  will  be 
uneven;  the  other  dimensions,  the  so- 
called  coin  height  and  breadth,  must 
also  be  exactly  proportioned,  so  that 
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there  may  be  no  interstices  between  the 
letters,  causing  looseness  in  the  joints. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  each 
letter  might  be  cut,  of  exact  propor- 
tions, out  of  some  metal  not  too  hard. 
Perhaps  the  first  attempts  were  made 
along  this  line.  But  such  a  method, 
with  the  gjeat  number  of  letters  neces- 
sary for  the  simultaneous  printing  of 
several  pages — for  two  folio  pages  no 
less  than  10,000  letters  would  be  need- 
ed— would  have  been  altogether  too 
tedious  and  too  circumstantial,  involv- 
ing an  amount  of  labor  and  expense 
which  would  hardly  have  compensated 
for  the  saving  in  manuscript  work. 
Moreover,  with  the  great  number  of  let- 
ters thus  carved  the  evenness  and 
beauty  of  the  work  'must  have  suffered. 
So  imperfect  an  invention  would  not 
have  survived.  A  further,  last  step  was 
necessary,  that  of  type  founding.  Now 
the  letters  must  be  cut  but  once,  but  this 
time  with  minutest  care,  in  some  hard 
metal  (steel) and  in  relief,  these  model 
forms  (punches  or  patrices)  were 
pressed  and  beaten  into  a  soft  ipetal  to 
obtain  the  matrices,  and  the  latter  then 
served  as  molds  for  casting  the  letters 
themselves.  That  the  letters  in  the  old- 
est prints  were  cast  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  likeness  in  its  various  repetitions  of 
each  particular  letter  form.  There  is 
reference,  moreover,  in  documents  deal- 
ing with  early  printing,  to  ponsoni  (and 
patronae)  also  to  matres  (and  formae). 

While,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
ideas  and  models  for  our  art  were  not 


derived  from  wood  carving,  there  were 
other  branches  of  industry,  known  to 
have  reached  a  high  plane  of  develop- 
ment in  the  first  half,  or,  more  exactly, 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  might  have  served  as 
models :  besides  the  art  of  stamp-cutting 
in  general,  those  of  coin-stamping  and 
bell-founding.  We  know  that  the  pro- 
cess of  coin-making  in  those  times  in- 
volved the  cutting  of  punches,  out  of 
steel,  with  raised  design,  that  these 
punches  were  driven  into  metal  to  ob- 
tain matrices  with  depressed  pattern, 
and  that  the  latter  were  then  employed 
for  fixing  the  design  on  the  coin, — in 
this  case  by  pressure,  and  not  by  cast- 
ing. From  the  history  of  bell-founding 
we  also  know  that  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  typography,  as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in- 
scriptions were  made  on  bells  by  means 
of  single  letter  punches  that  were 
pressed  into  the  soft  clay  crown  of  the 
bell,  and  later  by  means  of  carved  de- 
signs that  were  pressed  into  wax. 

That  it  is  not  mere  conjecture  that 
associates  the  technique  of  typography 
with  that  of  coin-stamping  is  to  be  read 
from  various  indications.  The  same 
technical  expressions  (  Patronen  and 
Punzen)  are  common  to  both  crafts  and 
in  typography  they  are  used  from  the 
very  beginning.  Moreover,  we  know, 
from  well-accredited  sources,  that  in  the 
year  1458  (Oct.  4)  the  French  King, 
Charles  VIL,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
Mainz  invention,  commissioned  his  di- 
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rector  of  coinage  to  send  a  skilled 
person  to  that  city,  who  was  secretly  to 
inquire  out  the  methods  of  the  new  art 
What  he  had  therefore  learned  about 
the  invention  before  was  associated 
with  the  art  of  coin-stamping. 

Our  discussion  so  far  has  been  some- 
what anticipative,  no  mention  having 
been  made  as  yet  of  the  inventor  of  the 
art.  Claims  for  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Johann  Gutenberg  as  the  in- 
ventor of  typography  have  proved  un- 
tenable. The  twenty  or  more  cities  and 
persons  that  have  at  various  times  come 
up  for  the  honor  of  the  invention  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered.  As  soon  as 
one  began  to  consider  their  claims  ser- 
iously they  dissolved  as  mists.  Even 
the  Dutch  theory,  whose  defenders  were 
the  most  persistent  of  them  all,  now 
finds  hardly  a  single  representative  even 
in  Holland  itself. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  distin- 
guished men  of  former  times,  so  it  is 
with  Johann  Gutenberg ;  we  know  real- 
ly nothing  of  his  youth.  The  invention 
reached  its  advanced  stages  only  in  his 
maturer  years,  not,  indeed,  until  he  was 
approaching  old  age.  Though  the  at- 
tention and  curiosity  of  many  persons 
was  no  doubt  directed  toward  him,  the 
idea  of  gathering  information  about  his 
youth,  his  education  and  training, 
which  would  now  be  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  us,  evidently  occurred  to  no 
one  of  his  own  time  nor  in  the  time  im- 
mediately following.  Autobiographies 
were  not  the  fashion  in  those  days,  nor 


would  Gutenberg  have  been  as  likely  as 
other  men  to  think  of  one,  for  while  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  means  of  rapidly 
disseminating  literature,  he  was  himself 
not  given  to  literature,  in  spite  of  his 
active  intellect.  Even  the  year  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  definitely  established, 
and  of  his  immediate  relations,  especial- 
ly his  parents,  we  know  very  little  in- 
deed. We  have  encouraging  prospects, 
however,  of  obtaining  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  family  and  race  from 
the  archival  studies  which  liave  lately 
been  pursued  by  Dr.  Arthur  Wyss,  Dr. 
G.  Freiherr  Schenk  zu  Schweinsberg, 
and  Dr.  Velke.  Herr  Schenk  had  the 
great  kindness  to  give  me  some  of  the 
results  of  his  researches,  so  that  I  may 
here  make  use  of  them. 

Johann  Gutenberg,  usually  called  in 
documents  of  his  younger  years,  Henne, 
Henle,  Henchin,  belonged  to  the  Mainz 
patrician  stock  of  Gensfieisch,  the  fam- 
ily taking  its  name  from  a  house  of  that 
city.  In  a  document  of  the  year  1294 
the  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  as 
that  of  a  deceased  Herbord,  named 
Gensfieisch.  More  clearly  outlined  is 
the  person  of  one  Friele  Gensfieisch, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  strug- 
gles between  the  nobility  and  the  bur- 
gher class  and  in  1332  was  punished  with 
outlawry  and  heavy  fine  by  Emperor 
Ludwig  for  participating  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  chapter  houses.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  our  Johann  Gutenberg 
whose  father  bore  the  name — a  feivorite 
in  this  family — of  Friele.    He  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  died  in  1419;  at  any  rate 
he  was  dead  in  1427-28.  In  1386  he 
married  Else,  daughter  of  Citizen  Wer- 
ner Wyrich  in  Mainz.  The  additional 
name  of  Gutenberg,  which  was  also 
originally  the  name  of  a  house,  and 
which  later  remained  as  a  surname,  de- 
scended from  the  paternal  and  not,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  from  the  ma- 
ternal side.  From  this  union  sprang 
three  children,  Friele,  Else  and  our  Jo- 
hann.  Johann  was  bom,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Herr  Schenk,  Director 
of  Archives,  at  the  earliest  in  1394  and 
at  the  latest  in  1399,  being  about  seven 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Friele. 
In  the  third  decennium  of  the  fifteenth 
century  he  left  Mainz  on  account  of  po- 
litical difficulties,  presumably  as  zealous 
supporter  of  the  nobility,  obtaining  the 
privilege  of  return  only  in  1430  through 
the  reconciliation  brought  about  by 
Conrad  III.  of  Mainz.'  Probably  the 
"not  native  Henchin  zu  Gutenberg"  so- 
journed at  this  time  in  Strassburg.  In 
the  latter  city  a  certain  Friele  Guten- 
berg of  Mainz,  presumably  the  brother 
of  Johann,  had  received  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  city  council. 
This  is  to  be  judged  from  early  reports 
of  the  family  in  Strassburg.  But  how 
long  Johann  Gutenberg  had  already 
been  there  and  whether  he  betook  him- 
self immediately  from  Mainz  to  this  up- 
per Rhenish  city,  this  we  are  unable  to 
prove.  In  the  latter  city  he  remained 
some  time.  With  the  Strassburg  au- 
thorities  he   lived   hafmoniously,   but 


with  the  Mainz  council  he  quarreled  on 
account  of  certain  neglected  annuities 
which  the  mother  city  owed  him — ^prob- 
ably since  his  going  away — ^payment  of 
which  was  refused  even  after  the  recon- 
ciliation, probably  to  induce  him  to  re- 
turn. His  energetic  proceeding  in  I434» 
when  he  had  the  town  secretary  of 
Mainz,  Nikolaus,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Strassburg,  imprisoned  on  account  of 
this  debt  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
Rhenish  gulden,  releasing  the  man  only 
to  please  the  city  of  Strassburg,  finally 
brought  it  about  that  a  life  rent  of 
twelve  gulden  annually  was  paid  to  him 
by  the  city  of  Mainz. 

As  early  as  this  and  presimiably  even 
earlier  he  displayed  a  vigorous  many- 
sided  industrial  activity.  Whence  came 
the  incentives  and  how  and  where  he 
passed  his  apprenticeship  remains  un- 
known  to  us.  Perhaps  it  was  during 
his  youthful  days  in  Mainz.  There  he 
may  have  learned,  since  the  old  families 
possessed  the  right  of  coinage,  the  art 
of  coin-stamping  and  have  gained  taste 
and  understanding  for  technical  pur- 
suits. In  Strassburg  he  appears  soon 
after  1434  as  skilled  industrial  artist, 
eagerly  sought  out  by  people  who 
wished,  through  money  and  labor,  to 
become  partners  in  his  undertakings. 
The  legal  reports  of  a  suit  brought 
against  him  by  one  Jurgen  Dritzehn 
give  us  insight  into  some  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. These  were  made  pub- 
lic in  the  last  century  but  are  no  longer 
extant;  a  part  of  them  was  burned  in 
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1870  during  the  siege  of  Strassburg; 
their  genuineness  is  however  not  to  be 
doubted.  According  to  these  reports 
Gutenberg  had  made  contracts  first  with 
one,  later  with  three  other  men,  among 
them  a  certain  Andreas  Dritzehn,  in 
the  year  1438,  for  certain  goods  which 
were  to  be  sold  at  a  church  festival,  to 
be  held,  as  they  thought,  in  1439,  at 
Aachen.  Mention  is  made  of  stone-pol- 
ishing and  mirror-making.  When  it 
turned  out  that  the  pilgrimage  in  ques- 
tion, which  occurred  every  seven  years 
and  brought  immense  throngs  of  peo- 
ple to  Aachen,  would  not  take  place  un- 
til 1440,  Andreas  Dritzehn  and  his 
associate  Heilman  sought  out  Johann 
Gutenberg  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ar- 
bogast  (near  Strassburg)  where  he 
lived  and  remarked  that  there  were  oth- 
er arts  pursued  by  him  and  kept  secret 
heretofore  from  them.  They  therefore 
importuned  him  most  urgently  that  he 
conceal  none  of  all  the  arts  that  he 
knew,  from  them,  but  that  he  teach 
them  all  he  knew.  Gutenberg  there- 
upon made  a  new  contract  with  them 
for  five  years,  by  which,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  sum,  they  were 
to  become  his  partners  in  an  undertak- 
ing for  which  they  should  each  bear  ex- 
pense and  labor  besides.  In  case  one  of 
the  partners  should  die  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five  years,  his  heirs 
should  receive  100  gulden.  Tools  and 
finished  or  unfinished  work  should  how- 
ever belong  to  the  surviving  partners, 
so  that  no  one  else  might  learn  the  man- 


ner of  work.  This  work  was  carried 
on  very  secretly,  was  very  expensive 
and  seemed  to  have  a  great  future 
When  Andreas  Dritzehn,  who  had 
staked  his  little  fortune  on  the  enter- 
prise, died  before  the  end  of  1438  and 
before  anything  had  been  realized  on 
the  venture,  his  two  brothers  came  for- 
ward and  demanded  to  be  made  part- 
ners in  place  of  the  dead  brother;  and 
as  Gutenberg  insisted  on  his  arrange- 
ment, the  matter  ended  in  a  suit,  in 
1439,  between  Gutenberg  and  the  broth- 
er Jurgen. 

The  records  of  this  suit  are  the  old- 
est monuments  of  an  activity  by  Guten- 
berg which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
printing  with  types.  There  is  repeated 
mention  of  a  press  in  the  house  of  An- 
dreas Dritzehn,  which  consisted  of  four 
pieces,  and  after  Dritzehn's  death  was 
to  be  immediately  taken  apart,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  known  what  it  was.  The 
press  with  the  two  "Wirbeln"  should 
also  be  opened,  so  that  the  pieces  would 
fall  apart.  The  "snytzd  gezugf' 
(chipped  or  carved  bits)  which  was 
found  in  Andreas  Dritzehn's  house 
makes  one  think  involuntarily  of  a  mass 
of  loose  letters,  whose  purpose  the  peo- 
ple of  the  time  were  quite  unfamiliar 
with;  there  is  moreover  mention  of 
"large  and  small  books"  and  of  "the 
press."  The  secrecy  in  which  Dritzehn 
had  kept  his  art,  and  the  great  profits 
which  he  had  promised  himself  from  it, 
had  excited  the  neighborhood  so  that 
the  press  had  disappeared  when  Guten- 
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berg's  messengers  came  to  get  it.  Dr. 
Karl  Schorbach  of  Strassburg  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  upon  a  record,  ac» 
cording  to  which  many  precious  stones 
were  found  in  1441  in  the  possession  of 
one  Agnes  Stosser,  which  had  original- 
ly belonged  to  Andreas  Dritzehn.  They 
immediately  suggest  the  stone-polishing 
which  Dritzehn  had  learned  from  Gu- 
tenberg. 

The  connection  of  this  Gutenbergian 
activity,  of  whose  financial  success  we 
know  nothing  whatever,  with  the  art 
of  typography,  seems  the  more  probable 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later 
(1444)  a  certain  German  Bohemian 
named  Waldvogel,  from  Prague,  sold 
alphabets,  of  Hebrew  letters  even,  in 
Avignon  and  taught,  for  pay,  the  art 
of  "artificial  writing,"  exacting  prom- 
ises of  strictest  secrecy  from  his  pupils. 
These  were  probably  matrices  which 
Waldvogel  had  obtained  in  Strassburg 
or  which  he  made,  as  he  needed  them, 
from  punches.  The  year  of  his  appear- 
ance in  Avignon  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  Gutenberg  left  Strassburg.  No 
doubt  reports  of  the  new  art  had 
reached  the  public  some  time  before 
(since  1439).  At  any  rate  it  may  have 
been  from  some  connection  with  these 
facts  that  an  old  tradition  claims  1440 
as  the  year  for  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. 

The  Strassburg  documents  give  us  an 
interesting  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
Gutenberg  pursued  his  craft  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  others  for  his  under- 


takings. The  insight  is  valuable  be- 
cause Gutenberg's  later  relation  with 
Johann  Fust  rested  on  a  similar  basis. 
When  others  wished  to  become  his 
partners  in  a  certain  work,  Gutenberg 
received  them  on  the  payment  of  an  en- 
trance fee,  which  was  a  compensation 
for  his  technical  knowledge  and  skill; 
they  were  moreover  obliged  to  share  in 
the  expenses  and  the  labor  of  the  pro- 
ject, receiving  in  return  a  certain  part 
of  the  gains.  Gutenberg  himself  seems 
to  have  devoted  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole,  to  the  making  and 
repairing  of  tools  and  to  the  business 
part  of  the  work.  The  Strassburg  part- 
ners, inferior  men  of  course,  seem  to 
have  had  implicit  confidence  in  him. 
Personally  he  stood  quite  apart  from 
them.  He  sought  but  did  not  obtain 
admission  to  the  burghers'  guilds ;  with- 
out becoming  a  citizen  of  the  town,  he 
found  entrance,  however,  to  the  patri- 
cian fellowship  of  the  "Constofler."  At 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  1444  he  is 
mentioned  as  member  of  the  gold- 
smiths' society,  that  is,  of  a  guild.  This 
was  probably  because  the  guilds  in 
Strassburg,  as  in  other  towns,  insisted 
on  having  all  those  who  plied  a  craft, 
members  of  one  of  them,  and  because 
Gutenberg's  craft  seemed  more  like  that 
of  a  goldsmith  than  anything  else.  Lat- 
er, in  some  of  the  other  towns,  printers 
were  taken  into  the  guilds  of  scribes, 
punch-cutters,  etc. 

Whether  or  not  Gutenberg  was  mar- 
ried in  Strassburg  is  uncertain,     Ac- 
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cording  to  a  manuscript  record  no  long^ 
er  extant,  suit  was  brought  against 
him,  in  1437,  by  Anna  von  der  Isemen 
Thure,  a  lady  of  patrician  family,  for 
breach  of  promise,  and  according  to  an- 
other record,  no  longer  extant,  a  certain 
Ennd  Gutenberg,  perhaps  an  adopted 
daughter,  paid  a  wine  tax  for  him.  It 
is  certain  that,  from  1443  on,  he  paid 
tax  for  two  persons;  but  it  appears, 
furthermore,  as  Dr.  Schorbach  has 
shown,  that  Ennel  "zur  yserin  ture" 
was  not  married  at  that  time  nor  in  lat- 
er years. 

Gutenberg  was  not  in  easy  circum- 
stances toward  the  close  of  his  Strass- 
burg  stay.  This  fact  and  the  threaten- 
ing war  with  the  Armagnacs  in  1444, 
which  forced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
sacrifices  and  deprived  them  of  every 
prospect  of  success  in  industrial  under- 
takings, may  have  led  Gutenberg  to 
leave  Strassburg.  From  March,  1444, 
his  name  is  no  longer  found  in  records 
of  the  town. 

We  have  no  trace  of  him  until  1448 
when  he  again  appears  in  his  native 
city  of  Mainz.  Where  he  passed  the 
intervening  time  is  not  known.  Type 
printing  must  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped by  this  time  so  that  Gutenberg 
could  think  of  employing  it  for  larger 
works  that  would  bring  corresponding- 
ly large  returns.  By  showing  samples 
and  illustrating  the  practicability  of  his 
method  he  could  surely  have  found  cap- 
italists who  would  venture  considerable 
siuns  for  procuring  printing  apparatus 


and  defraying  the  further  expenses  of 
some  large  printed  woric  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  free  capital 
and  the  spirit  of  venture  in  business 
were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  rich 
towns  of  the  middle  Rhine.  These 
towns  were  thriving  business  centres 
and  could  be  counted  on  as  good  mar- 
kets for  the  disposal  of  expensive 
works  that  might  find  but  few  buyers 
in  the  printing  town  itself,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  and  the  learned  con- 
tents of  the  woric 

That  blood  relationship,  which  in 
those  days  formed  a  stronger  tie  than 
it  does  now,  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  Gutenberg,  is  seen  in  various 
business  affairs  in  which  relatives 
proved  kind  to  him.  Gutenberg  first 
entered  into  an  arrangement,  "for  the 
making  of  books,"  with  a  man  in 
Mainz,  one  who  was  led  into  the  part- 
nership by  no  ties  or  considerations  of 
kinship,  however,  but  solely  by  the 
prospect  of  gain.  This  man  was  Jo- 
hann  Fust,  five  or  ten  years  yoimger 
than  Gutenberg,  of  a  well-to-do  and  re- 
spected burgher  family  that  had  been 
established  in  the  town  for  some  time 
and  that  pursued,  in  its  various 
branches,  a  variety  of  burgher  trades. 
One  brother  was  a  goldsmith  and  was 
burgomaster  of  Mainz  in  the  fateful 
year  of  1462.  The  contract  between 
Gutenberg  and  Fust  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1450  or  the  end 
of  1449  and  was  probably  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  42-line  Bible.    They  certain- 
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ly  must  have  planned  a  large  work, 
judging  from  the  great  expense  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  in  view  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  they  were  indeed 
printing  at  this  Bible  until  about  the 
year  1455.  There  is  a  copy  in  Freiburg 
which  in  1456  was  entirely  rubricated, 
bound  and  marked  with  date-inscrip- 
tion. Fust  was  first  of  all  to  pay  Gu- 
tenberg eight  hundred  Rhenish  gulden 
in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  not  a  fonds 
perdu,  as  was  later  done  in  Strassburg 
— in  return  for  which  Gutenberg 
agreed  to  set  up  the  apparatus,  which 
would  serve  Fust  as  security  for  his 
capital.  Fust  agreed,  orally,  not  to  de- 
mand interest  at  six  per  cent.  During 
the  printing — ^no  doubt  imtil  the  com- 
pletion of  the  apparatus — ^he  was  more- 
over to  pay  three  hundred  gulden  cash, 
annually,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  for 
wages,  house-rent,  parchment,  paper, 
ink,  etc.,  in  short  for  everything  that 
was  necessary  for  printing.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  he  was  to  get  we 
do  not  know.  If  they  wished,  later, 
that  is,  after  the  printing  was  done,  to 
dissolve  partnership,  Gutenberg  was  to 
pay  back  the  800  borrowed  gulden  and 
keep  the  apparatus.  Dissolution  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  1454;  but  the  bill 
that  Fust  presented  ran  quite  other- 
wise than  the  agreement:  besides  the 
original  capital,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gulden  interest,  Jie  demanded  an- 
other eight  hundred  gulden,  which  he 
had  lent  his  partner,  when  the  first 
loan  had  proved  insufficient,  and  again 


one  himdred  and  forty  gulden  interest 
— still  at  six  per  cent. — ^and  thirty-six 
gulden  compound  interest,  2026  gulden 
in  all.  Gutenberg  did  not  pay  and  a 
suit  followed,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  money  but  also  because  of  other 
complaints  which  Fust  made.  In  the 
document  that  has  come  down  to  us 
the  demand  for  the  money  is  the  first 
article  in  the  complaint.  The  verdict  of 
the  court  was  that  Gutenberg  was  to 
pay  the  first  eight  hundred  gulden,  with 
interest,  and  for  the  other  claims  which 
he  refused  he  was  to  make  out  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  money  received  by  him 
from  Fust  and  paid  out  for  the  work 
in  question.  This,  it  seems,  Gutenberg 
did  not  do,  and  failed  to  appear  on  the 
date  set  for  trial — sending  a  deputy  in 
his  stead — ^while  Fust  appeared,  and 
going  before  the  notary  Ulrich  von 
Helmasperger,  waged  his  law  by  oath 
and  witnesses.  The  record  of  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  6th  of  November,  1455, 
known  as  the  "Helmasperger  instru- 
ment," in  which  the  whole  aflFair  is  re- 
counted with  delightftd  minuteness,  but 
imfortunately  only  in  its  financial  as- 
pect, is  extant  in  an  original  copy,  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Royal  University 
Library  at  Goettingen.  The  reckoning 
of  the  interest  permits  us  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  date  when  the  capital 
was  paid — ^not  quite  five  and  one-fifth 
years  for  the  first  and  not  quite  three 
years  for  the  second  pa3rment — ^and  so 
as  to  the  beginning  of  the  partnership; 
the  reckoning  of  compound  interest, 
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which  of  course  could  be  demanded 
only  after  Fust  had  called  in  the  simple 
interest  and  received  none — ^though  in 
the  first  place  he  had  agreed  orally  to 
demand  no  interest — permits  conclu- 
sions on  the  date  when  the  quarrel  was 
made  public.  We  are  brought  thus  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1454. 

Various  things  are  conceivable  that 
may  have  given  Fust  cause  for  com- 
plaint, without  regard  to  fact  that  Gu- 
tenberg was  considered,  in  his  Strass- 
burg  days,  one  hard  to  deal  with.  The 
most  probable  cause  was  that  Guten- 
berg started  rival  projects,  to  obtain 
further  gains  from  his  invention,  les- 
sening thereby  the  returns  of  the  Gu- 
tenberg-Fust enterprise.  First  of  all 
the  36-line  Bible  suggests  itself,  which 
Gutenberg  at  that  time  began  to  print 
in  partnership  with  Albert  Pfister ;  fur- 
thermore, there  were  the  letters  of  in- 
dulgence of  1454-1455.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  Gutenberg,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Fust's  pocket  at  his  command  made  his 
plans  so  thorough,  so  inclusive  and  so 
expensive  that  the  financial  results  of 
the  work  proved  less  favorable  than  the 
two,  especially  Fust,  had  hoped. 

The  outcome  of  the  suit,  although 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  was  undoubtedly  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  Gutenberg.  Even  the  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  court,  if  he  made  any 
effort  in  this  direction,  would  result 
only  in  postponement,  and  not  in  any 
change  in  his  favor.  He  certainly  could 
not  pay  the  whole  sum,  with  its  contin- 


ually growing  interest,  even  if  the  sale 
of  the  Bible  was  bringing  in  funds.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the 
type  material  of  the  42-line  Bible  later 
in  the  possession  of  his  opponent's  firm 
and  to  learn  that  Gutenberg,  beginning 
with  the  year  1458,  was  in  very  pinched 
circumstances.  That  a  second  printing 
establishment  (beside  the  Gutenberg- 
Fust  press),  probably  that  of  Guten- 
berg and  Pfister,  was  in  operation  in 
Mainz  in  1454,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  printing  of  the  36-line 
Bible  and  one  of  the  two  editions  of  the 
letters  of  indulgence  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  latter  press.  The  tjrpe  of  the 
second,  the  so-called  Pfister  Bible,  is 
larger  and  more  pleasing  than  that  of 
the  real  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  perhaps  that  it  seems  hand- 
somer as  a  whole;  but  the  material  of 
the  type  was  softer  and  the  letters  soon 
lost  their  sharp  outlines.  The  first 
Bible,  moreover,  aside  from  the  closer 
setting,  shows  richer  equipment  and 
more  careful  preparation;  in  the  text, 
even,  except  for  small  portions  in  the 
beginning,  the  second  Bible  is  only  a  re- 
print of  the  first  Both  show  but  one 
style  of  script,  such  as  was  in  use  for 
missals  at  the  time,  and  is  still  (there- 
fore the  name  "missal-type") ;  space 
was  left  for  the  initial  letters  to  be  put 
in  later  by  hand.  Black-letter  writing 
was  also  used  in  early  printing,  as  seen 
in  the  letters  of  indulgence  of  1454- 
1455.  This,  later,  became  the  common 
text-type — it  was  economical  in  space 
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— missal-t3rpe  being  used  with  it  for 
making  single  words  or  lines  more 
prominent.  The  above-mentioned  Al- 
brecht  Pfister  continued  to  print,  from 
about  1458  on,  in  Bamberg,  working 
with  the  worn  type  of  the  36-line  Bible. 
Several  older  prints  of  the  same  style 
go  back  to  older  prints  of  the  same 
style  as  the  "Mahnung  der  Christenheit 
wider  die  Durken"  (printed  at  the  end 
of  1454),  the  first  book  printed  in 
German  language. 

The  worst  harm  that  befell  Guten- 
berg as  a  result  of  his  quarrel  with 
Fust,  was,  that  the  latter  became  a  ri- 
val against  whom  he  could  no  longer 
hold  out  The  secret  of  the  new  art 
was  betrayed,  and  Johann  Fust  had 
found  in  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  later  be- 
came his  son-in-law,  a  man  who  could 
not  only  grasp  Gutenberg^s  ideas  very 
readily  but  could  carry  them  on  a  step 
further.  In  connection  with  Fust  he 
now  directed  the  technical,  while  Fust, 
who  had  large  means  at  his  command, 
took  charge  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
business.  As  early  as  1457  appeared 
their  first  joint  work,  with  entirely 
new,  beautiful  tsrpe  of  double  size,  the 
Psalter,  another  work  intended  for  sale 
among  the  clergy.  In  the  subscription 
the  two  printers  set  forth  the  secret  of 
the  new  art  in  clear  words,  thereby  es- 
caping the  charge  of  using  other  men's 
intellectual  property  for  themselves 
alone.  Gutenberg  succeeded  but  once 
more  in  obtaining  money  from  any  one 
for  the  establishment  of  a  printery, 


this  time  from  the  respected  jurist  and 
theologian.  Dr.  Conrad  Homery.  In 
this  shop  was  printed,  in  1460,  aside 
from  various  small  works,  the  Catho- 
licon  of  Johannes  de  Balbis,  a  great  al- 
phabetical encyclopaedia  of  the  middle 
ages  (in  Latin,  of  course),  in  whose 
famous  subscription  either  the  inventor 
himself,  or  his  associate.  Dr.  Homery, 
thus  writes  of  the  new  art:  "With  the 
support  of  the  Most  High,  who  often 
reveals  to  little  ones  what  he  conceals 
from  the  wise,  and  at  whose  command 
the  tongues  of  babes  grow  eloquent, 
this  excellent  book,  the  Catholicon,  was 
printed  and  completed  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  incarnation  1460,  in  Mainz,  the 
good  city  of  the  illustrious  German  peo- 
ple whom  it  pleased  God's  grace  to  dis- 
tinguish and  glorify  above  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  by  this  great  enlight- 
enment of  spirit  and  free  gift, — ^with- 
out help  of  reed,  stylus  or  pen,  but 
through  the  wonderful  conformity  and 
proper  relation  of  punches  and  forms. 
(This  is  followed  by  four  unimportant 
hexameters  in  praise  of  the  triune  God 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.)  Thanks  be  to 
God!" 

With  the  completion  of  this  work 
Gutenberg's  creative  power  and  spirit 
of  enterprise  were  exhausted;  old  age, 
too,  was  upon  him,  after  a  vicissitudi- 
nous  life  of  fatiguing,  strenuous  work, 
bold  planning,  ceaseless  striving,  bitter 
disappointments  and  heavy  cares.  The 
great  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  he  saw  completed  but  he  him- 
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sdf  was  without  material  gains  from 
his  invention.  The  rival  printery  of 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  on  the  other  hand, 
advanced  with  mighty  strides,  nor  did 
any  competitor  of  any  account,  in  lat- 
er years,  when,  after  the  death  of  Fust, 
Peter  Schoeffer  continued  the  business 
alone,  ever  gain  a  foothold  in  Mainz. 
Of  Gutenberg's  works  there  was  but 
one  more,  an  unimportant  print,  ap- 
pearing in  the  year  1462, — sl  bull  of  in- 
dulgence of  Pope  Pius  IL,  printed  with 
the  Catholicon  type.  In  the  violent 
quarrel  which  divided  the  city  of  Mainz 
into  two  camps,  one  being  that  of  the 
deposed  Archbishop  and  Elector  Dieth- 
er  von  Isenburg,  the  other  that  of  the 
new  dignitary  Graf  Adolf  von  Nassau, 
Pius  IL  sided  with  the  latter,  so  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Gutenberg, 
too,  was  in  the  faction  of  Adolf  von 
Nassau.  Besides,  the  patrician  families 
of  Mainz  with  whom  Gutenberg  had 
always  been  identified,  had  united,  as  a 
whole,  with  Nassau. 

The  sad  catastrophe  that  befell 
Mainz  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1462,  by  Adolf  von  Nassau, 
putting  an  end  even  to  John  Fust's 
productions  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
the  bad  consequence  for  Gutenberg  of 
making  it  impossible  for  his  kinsmen, 
even,  to  help  him,  in  the  general  dis- 
tress. It  was  certainly  more  than  an 
honor  to  him,  it  was  release  from  bit- 
ter distress,  to  receive  from  the  Elector, 
January  18,  1465,  an  appointment  as 
beneficiary  of  the  court,  for  the  "pleas- 


ant and  willing  services  which  the  dear, 
faithful  Johann  Gutenberg  had  done 
him  and  his  bishopric '*  It  was  speci- 
fied that  these  benefits  were  to  be  for 
his  own  personal  use  and  not  for  that 
of  his  creditors.  It  is  possible  Guten- 
berg established  himself  entirely  at  the 
Elector's  court  in  Eltvil. 

But  Gutenberg  enjoyed  but  a  short 
time  the  ease  and  quiet  that  came  to 
the  evening  of  his  life.  In  the  ban- 
ning of  1468,  perhaps  even  at  the  end 
of  1467,  he  died  and  was  interred  in 
the  Franciscan  Church  of  Mainz.  The 
printing  apparatus  that  was  left  in  his 
personal  property  is  expressly  designat- 
ed as  belonging  to  Dr.  Homery ;  there- 
fore it  was  most  probably  that  with 
which  the  Catholicon  was  printed. 

Of  the  private  life  of  the  inventor,  of 
his  character  and  attributes,  in  short, 
of  his  personality  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  know  even  less  in  Mainz 
times  than  we  do  of  his  life  in  Strass- 
burg.  According  to  reliable  tradition 
he  lived  in  the  "Haus  zum  Algesheim- 
er"  (later  a  "Burse"  of  the  Mainz  Uni- 
versity) near  Christopher  Church.  The 
only  pictures  of  him  belong  to  a  period 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  The  oldest  is  a  wood-cut  of 
1578;  a  quite  different  one  is  found  in 
A.  Th6vet's  Pourtraits  et  vies  des  hom- 
ines illustres,  etc  Paris,  1584.  The 
authenticity  of  the  first  has  not  been 
proved,  the  second  one  is  very  likely  a 
product  of  the  imagination. 

Gutenberg's  name  and  fame  spread 
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quickly  throughout  Germany  and 
neighboring  lands.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  later,  more 
or  less  successful  attempts  sprang  up 
at  establishing  some  other  person  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  and  casting  a 
shadow  over  Gutenberg's  name.  But 
any  success  in  this  direction  has  been 
but  transitory.  With  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible strides  Gutenberg's  art  pursued 
its  triumphant  course  through  all  the 
enlightened  lands  of  the  earth.  To  fol- 
low that  course  from  stage  to  stage 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  purposes  of 
this  personal  article.  But  undoubted- 
ly, very  soon  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  printed  works,  men  were 
astonished,  and  even  alarmed  to  see  the 
growing  number  of  books  on  all  sides ; 
to  find  knowledge  that  had  formerly 
been  confined  within  the  narrow  circles 


of  adepts,  becoming  common  posses- 
sion of  the  many;  to  note  how  certain 
views  and  ideas  that  in  other  days  had 
spread  but  slowly  or  had  withered  in 
the  bud,  now  quickly  took  root  and 
bore  seed.  It  was  hardly  five  or  six  de- 
cades before  the  new  art  was  etablished 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  cultured  lands ; 
its  products  became  regular  articles  of 
commerce  between  one  town  and  an- 
other and  between  one  country  and  an- 
other, became,  in  fact,  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  culture  and  of  inter- 
course for  young  and  old,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  That  the  art  was 
the  cause  of  only  good  results  every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances  no 
one  will  venture  to  assert;  but  surely 
it  may  be  said  in  this  connection,  if  in 
any  case,  that  he  who  hath  struck  the 
wound  is  able  and  ready  to  heal  it 
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r\  LD  and  careful  bibliographers  are 
^^^  glad  to  see  the  increased  interest 
in  the  study  of  books  that  is  being  man- 
ifested in  the  United  States.  Book- 
clubs all  over  the  country  are  picking 
out  special  lines  of  research,  and  are  re- 
printing, compiling,  and  unearthing 
material  with  much  show  of  interest. 
Bibliographies  can  be  depended  on  to 
find  a  market,  collectors  and  libraries 
furnishing  an  ever-larger  public  to 
which  they  appeal. 

One  large  bibliographical  society  has 
already  lived  and  prospered  for  three 
or  four  years.  Others  are  forming,  and 
a  National  American  Bibliographical 
Society  is  a  thing  of  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture. Bibliographers  who  have  been 
doing  independent,  isolated  work  are 
drawing  nearer  together,  and  co-opera- 
tive work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, American  Library  Association,  or 
the  prospective  American  Bibliograph- 
ical Society,  will  surely  be  the  order  of 
to-morrow. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  highly  satis- 
factory outlook  for  American  bibliog- 
raphy has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a 
printed  card  that  has  for  some  time 
been  lying  on  my  desk  and  causing  me 


an  occasional  scowl  of  irritation.  It  is 
issued  by  a  certain  prosperous  Brown- 
ing Society,  and  is  headed  "Announce- 
ment and  Bibliography  of  the  Season 
of  1903-1904.''  Anything  labelled 
"Bibliography,"  I  take  as  grist  for  my 
mill,  so  on  receipt  of  this,  I  gave  it  re- 
spectful attention.  Surely  a  society 
capable  of  understanding  Browning 
and  of  composing  Lyrics,  Threnodies, 
Sonnets  and  Ballads,  as  the  members 
of  this  society  are  expected  to  do  next 
winter,  should  be  able  easily  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  real  Bibliography ;  and  to 
issue  a  bibliography  of  the  Augustan 
Period  of  English  Literature,  which 
the  society  will  study  in  addition  to 
its  Browning  and  its  original  competi- 
tive compositions, — to  issue  such  a  bib- 
liography is  a  very  worthy  accomplish- 
ment for  a  local  literary  club.  So  mus- 
ing, I  turned  my  gaze  on  the  bibliog- 
raphy. Here  is  a  list  of  five  works 
which  "bear  on  the  subject  and  are 
recommended  to  be  read ;"  a  history,  a 
novel,  a  book  of  essays,  one  of  lectures, 
one  of  biographies.  The  titles  are  giv- 
en, the  author's  name,  two  in  full,  two 
with  familiar  brevity. 

There  follows  a  list  of  "other  co-rel- 
ative works,"  thirteen  in  number,  with 
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the  same  brevity.  Author^s  names 
sometimes  first,  sometimes  last;  some- 
times in  full,  sometimes  the  surname 
only.  Individual  essays  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  the  title  of  the  collection,  oth- 
er times  not.  In  an  added  note,  the 
name  of  the  publisher  of  "handy  edi- 
tions of  many  of  the  above  books,"  and 
a  suggestion  as  to  where  "others  may 
be  found."  Of  only  one  book  is  the 
publisher  definitely  named. 

Any  person  sending  this  list  to  a 
book-shop  must  leave  much  to  the  good 
nature  of  the  bookseller  in  locating  one 
or  two  of  the  essays  mentioned,  and 
more  to  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  editions.  In  short,  far  from 
being  a  bibliography  it  is  not  even  a 
working  author-and-title  list.  Perhaps 
it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  use 
of  the  club,  though  that  seems  not  quite 
probable.  If  it  is,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  list.  It  is  the  title  that  tries 
my  patience.  Were  it  an  isolated  case, 
it  would  only  cause  a  smile.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  too  infrequent  exhibitions  of 
carelessness  or  ignorance  that  cause  the 
bibliographer  to  discount  the  apparent 
progress  of  his  pet  study.  The  popular 
definition  of  Bibliography  seems  to  be 
simply  "a  list  of  books."  The  word 
Catalogue  is  similarly  defined. 

But  in  order  to  be  a  real  bibliog- 
raphy, this  "list  of  books"  must  identify 
each  volume  so  carefully  that  it  and  no 
other  can  be  understood  by  the  descrip- 
tion. 

Author's  name  and  title  do  not  de- 


scribe a  book,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  a  catalogue  or  of  a  bibliography. 
But  many  persons  and  associations  in- 
sist on  applying  these  terms  loosely  to 
author  and  title  lists,  and  by  so  doing 
make  themselves  just  a  little  bit  ridicu- 
lous. In  a  public  library,  on  asking  for 
a  certain  book,  I  am  referred  to  the 
"catalogue."  This  I  find  to  be  a  card 
list  of  the  books,  arranged  by  their  au- 
thors, and  titles.  But  this  book  that  I 
want — this  history  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  say — is  the  author's  last 
edition,  taking  in  the  Spanish  war,  or 
the  old  first,  stopping  with  the  time  of 
Cleveland?  There  is  no  date  on  the 
card,  author  and  title  only.  "If  you 
wish  to  know,  you  may  consult  the 
book."  But  the  book  is  out!  "You 
may  have  it  reserved  when  it  returns." 
But  if  it  is  the  old  one,  I  have  no  use 
for  it.  I  must  search  elsewhere.  And 
I  find  that  the  reason  for  the  omission 
of  this  necessary  information  is  that 
the  careless  and  ignorant  "average 
reader,"  in  spite  of  instruction,  will 
confuse  the  date,  and  the  place,  and  the 
other  bibliographical  abbreviations, 
with  the  arbitrary  numerical  symbol 
which  indicates  the  location  of  the  book 
in  the  library.  He  will  call  for  "N.  Y. 
1901"  instead  of  "973-B32";  for 
"241P.D.  n.d."  instead  of  "824-Sh27a." 
And  as,  by  perfectly  logical  reasoning, 
a  library  is  much  more  needed  by  the 
unlearned  than  by  the  learned,  the  "cat- 
alogue" is  compiled  as  a  negative  aid 
to  the  ignorant,  not  as  a  positive  aid  to 
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the  student  This  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  library  is  not  my  affair,  and  my 
complaint  is  focused  on  the  wilful,  de- 
liberate use  of  the  label  "Catalogue," 
which  points  out  the  case  containing 
this  anything  but  catalogue.  It  should 
read  "This  is  an  author-and-title  book 
list.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  cata- 
logue." 

A  certain  English  magazine  has 
been  printing  sketches  of  modem  popu- 
lar writers,  each  with  a  "Bibliography 
of  His  Published  Works."  My  favor- 
ite young  poet  is  there.  I  see  a  title 
that  is  strange  to  me.  This  must  be 
one  of  his  earlier  books — an  example 
of  his  Juvenilia,  or,  perchance,  his 
"Puerilia,"  as  Lang  prefers  it.  Who 
published  it  and  when  ?  Or  was  it  only 
printed  privately,  a  little  edition  hard 
to  find?  A  Bibliography  should  tell 
me.  Not  so  this  little  list.  Then 
call  it  what  it  is,  "A  List  of  the  Titles 
of  His  Published  Works." 

I  am  not  going  into  the  deeper  dis- 
mays that  have  arisen  in  my  soul  at 
perusal  of  several  more  pretentious 
bibliographical  works  I  have  lately 
seen — difficult  problems  that  should  be 
entirely  left  alone  if  not  done  with  all 
the  thoroughness  and  intellectuality  pos- 
sible. They  are  very  poor  bibliog- 
raphies, but  they  at  least  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  word.  I  have  my  quar- 
rel with  them,  but  it  is  quite  another 
quarrel. 

My  present  plaint  is  only  of  those 
persons  who  seize  upon  the  good,  schol- 


arly word  with  its  pure  Gredc  pedigree 
and  its  tangible,  technical  meaning,  and 
apply  it  to  any  list  of  books  that  they 
may  choose  to  tie  together  with  the 
feeblest  string.  There  is  much  the 
same  difference  between  any  pf  these 
lists  I  have  mentioned  and  a  true  bib- 
liography or  catalogue,  as  there  is  be- 
tween a  directory  and  a  biographical 
dictionary. 

Scholarly  and  thoughtful  librarians 
and  bibliographers  are  doing  their  best 
to  make  the  reader  and  the  student  un- 
derstand the  invaluable  assistance  bib- 
liography can  give  him  at  every  step  in 
his  search  for  information.  Other 
agencies,  such  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
are  doing  their  worst  to  depreciate  bib- 
liography in  the  student's  eyes,  giving 
him  their  own  sham  bibliographies  to 
perplex  him  and  waste  his  time,  and 
causing  him  to  judge  all  bibliographies 
and  catalogues  by  these. 

If  the  student  will  once  get  from  the 
dictionary  a  few  definitions  to  apply  as 
tests  to  the  "bibliographical  aids"  of- 
fered him,  he  can  soon  judge  a  little  of 
their  usefulness. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first,  that  as 
applied  to  books,  "catalogue"  and  "bib- 
liography" may  be  synonymous  terms. 
The  catalogue  is  always  of  a  collection 
that  actually  exists  or  has  existed,  as 
a  collection.  It  may  be  a  permanent 
library,  may  be  loaned  for  exhibition  by 
a  hundred  individuals,  may  be  gathered 
only  to  be  disposed  by  sale.  But  it  is, 
or  has  been,  a  composite  whole.    And 
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it  is  more  than  a  list,  says  the  Century 
Dictionary,  for  while  a  list  is  a  "mer« 
enumeration  of  individual  articles,"  a 
catalogue  "supposes  some  description, 
with  the  names  in  a  certain  order." 
This  "certain  order"  may  be  chronolog- 
ical or  alphabetical,  arranged  by  sub- 
jects, authors,  or  titles.  If  the  books 
in  the  catalogued  collection  fully  repre- 
sent a  particular  subject,  if  they  arc 
the  complete  editions  of  a  particular  au- 
thor, are  all  the  product  of  a  certain 
place,  a  particular  printer,  a  period  of 
time,  then  the  catalogue  becomes  a  bib- 
liography. 

The  bibliography,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  a  collection  of  titles,  with  the 
identifying  information,  of  books  no 
two  of  which  have  ever  been,  or  may 
ever  be,  in  the  same  place.  If  they 
treat  of  the  same  subject,  were  written 
by  the  same  author,  printed  by  the 
same  printer,  produced  in  the  same 
period,  or  have  any  other  material  or 
mental  tie,  their  titles,  brought  together 
and  properly  described,  form  a  bibliog^ 
raphy. 

The  description  then  is  the  necessary 
feature.  In  a  catalogue,  the  book  de- 
scribed is  the  individual  copy  held  by 
the  cataloguer,  examined  and  de- 
scribed. The  description  tells  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  whole  edition,  then 
points  out  any  defects  or  peculiarities 
of  the  copy  at  hand. 

The  bibliographer  may  also  person- 
ally examine  his  book.  It  is  doubly  im- 
portant that  he  distinguish  between  the 


characteristics  of  the  edition  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  copy.  Of  rare  books 
which  he  cannot  see  in  person,  he  must 
accept  the  descriptions  of  others.  Just 
so  must  others  accept  his  descriptions. 

This  is  not  (I  must  label  my  own 
work  plainly,  as  an  example  to  those  I 
am  scolding)  this  is  not  a  manual  of 
bibliography.  It  is  an  attempt  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  a  bibliog- 
raphy and  a  list  of  books.  It  ought  to 
be  quite  superfluous.  The  examples  I 
have  given  show  that  it  is  not.  The 
question  whether  a  bibliography  is  good 
or  bad  has  only  entered  in  through  a 
side  door,  unasked.  Putting  aside  all 
question  of  merit,  it  comes  down  to 
this,  that  no  list  of  books  is  a  catalogue 
or  a  bibliography  unless  it  arranges  its 
entries  in  some  specified  order;  unless 
it  tells  where  the  book  was  published, 
when  it  was  published,  whether  it  is 
later  than  a  first  edition.  And  in  case 
author,  place,  or  date  of  publication  is 
omitted,  it  must  indicate  that  the  omis- 
sion occurs  in  the  book,  and  is  not  slv, 
oversight  of  the  compiler.  It  should 
give  a  great  deal  of  other  information, 
both  concerning  the  form  and  make-up 
of  the  volume,  and  the  history  of  its 
publication.  If  confined  to  one  author 
or  work,  the  scope  of  the  details  broad- 
ens, perhaps  to  cover  all  editions. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  the 
bibliographical  description,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  minimum.  That  minimum 
should  be  the  date  and  place  of  publica- 
tion, though  a  stretching  of  the  point 
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might,  I  suppose,  apply  the  tenii  to  list 
of  authors,  titles,  and  dates.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  list  must  decide  the  fulness 
of  it,  but  it  is  better,  and  just  as  easy, 
to  put  in  superfluous  data  than  to  omit 
any  useful  information.  An  item  may 
be  of  no  use  in  twelve  cases,  invalu- 
able in  the  tfiirteenth. 

I  hope  some  one  who  does  not  al- 
ready know  all  tfiese  things  will  read 
this  growl.  I  hope  he  will  suppress  a 
book-list  with  an  overgrown  label  that 


he  thought  was  ready  for  the  printer, 
and  go  back  to  all  his  books  for  the 
dates,  publishers,  places,  illustrations, 
bindings,  size,  pages,  editions,  all  the 
things  that  tell  what  the  book  is  and 
what  it  is  not  That  he  will  never 
again  disturb  my  tranquility  by  pub- 
lishing a  book-list  when  a  bibliography 
is  called  for;  and  that  he  will  cease  to 
use  a  large  label  when  a  small  one  bet- 
ter tells  the  truth. 


On  Readily  Gxsnt  Lutzov/s  History  of  Boheixiia« 

By  Arthur  Upson. 


Not  without  feelings  strangely  kin  to  fear 
I  turn  the  studious  chapters  of  this  book. 
War,  constitutions,  rites,  decrees  uplook  — 

Twelve  centuries*  growing— from  these  pages  clear : 

Combat  for  faith,  for  home,  for  all  most  dear, 
Vast  inward  necessary  struggles  shook 
The  national  mind  until  Bohemia  took. 

Distinct,  mature,  her  individual  sphere. 

Then,  lo,  as  if  some  slighted  occult  force 
Unrecognized  with  any  temple  shrine 
Far  in  her  sacred  structure  sudden  woke, 

Convulsions  seized  her;  and  the  unnatural  course 
Of  something  wronged,  revengeful  yet  divine, 
Left  her  stunned,  prostrate  'mid  her  ruin's  smoke. 
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TT  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  ave- 
^  nues  of  intellectual  pursuit.  The 
rustle  of  leaves  is  always  in  the  air.  It 
is  a  drowsy,  dreamy  soimd,  or  it  quick- 
ens, with  the  mood,  the  hour,  or  the 
fellowship.  The  soft  yellow  leaves 
curve  back  as  they  fall  with  a  sweet 
air  as  of  a  staying  caress.  Gently  each 
is  lapped  up  by  other  already  reposing. 
The  faint  whirr  of  each  falling  leaf 
adds  its  breath  to  the  murmured  chorus 
of  the  shades  of  past  and  passing  years. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  where 
the  soil  is  new,  the  insistent  crackle  of 
fresh  leaves  rattles  like  musketry 
against  the  moan  made  by  the  soft 
yellow  leaves  gently  falling. 

And  withal  it  is  a  pleasant  avenue  to 

travel.     Let  your  luggage  be  an  open 

mind  and  a  tender  heart  and  you  may 

wander  long  and  far,  and  need  no  other. 

It  is  the  road  of  the  bibliographer. 
*  *  *  *  a^ 

"We  claim  as  the  first  requisite  for 
the  novice  in  that  most  appreciative  of 
vocations,  bibliography,  the  faculty  of 
enjoyment  A  dyspeptic  bibliographer 
is  an  anomaly.  We  have  instances  of 
dyspeptic  historians,  theologians,  phi- 
losophers, and  pedagogues,  but  a  true 
bibliographer,  like  a  true  artist,  is  at- 
tuned to  the  very  refinement  of  epi- 


cureanism. A  worker  at  bibliography 
is  but  as  a  stone  mason,  his  work  may 
stand  by  virtue  of  sheer  material  force, 
but  live  and  be  it  cannot,  for  it  lacks 
the  vital  quality.  The  writer  remem- 
bers having  read,  many  years  ago,  an 
essay  on  the  ethics  of  drinking  wine. 
It  was  appropriately  written  by  a  for- 
eigner, resident  in  that  state  whose  soil 
is  so  generous  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
Its  tone  was  absolutely  lacking  in  any 
suggestion  either  of  inebriety  or  of  so- 
briety, its  burden  was  devoid  of  any 
Omarian  symbolism,  its  language  was 
the  English  of  our  time,  flavored  a  bit, 
it  may  be,  by  the  Slavic-Latin  origin 
of  the  writer.  Its  effect  was  like  that 
of  a  rhapsody.  The  wine  had  ceased 
to  be  a  liquor, — the  employment  of  that 
word  even  now  is  distasteful, — but  it 
became,  instead,  a  current  inspiring  the 
most  delicious  fancies,  as  strains  of  mu- 
sic, or  the  wind  in  the  woods  might  do. 
You  loved  the  old  bottle  all  embroid- 
ered over  with  cobwebs,  which  it  was 
sacrilege  to  disturb,  and  which  was  so 
reverently  brought  in  and  so  tenderly 
manipulated  at  just  such  an  angle. 
Your  sense  of  plastic  grace  was  coaxed 
into  orgies  by  the  contemplation  of 
every  line  and  hue  of  the  cup  which 
must  make  harmony  with  its  precious 
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holding.  Then  there  was  the  play  of 
light  upon  the  wine,  and  its  perfume 
which  carried  you  back  to  sunny  up- 
lands, brown  arms,  bright  eyes,  and 
joy,  and  light,  and  laughter.  And  if 
by  this  time,  with  yet  no  drop  upon 
your  lips,  you  were  not  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  why  then  your  poor 
dulled  spirit  was  unworthy  to  partake 
of  this  gift  bom  of  sun  and  earth.  The 
present  writer  is  conscious  of  no  in- 
congruity in  this  reflection.  The  bom 
bibliographer,  not  the  person  who 
achieves  bibliography  or  he  who  has 
bibliography  thrust  upon  him, — the 
born  bibliographer,  like  the  true  con- 
noisseur, knows  and  feels  and  suffers 
with  every  bijou  in  his  collection.  And 
when  he  spins  you  his  yarn  about  the 
ancestry  of  this  or  the  acquisition  of 
that,  by  a  touch  here  and  an  indication 
there,  he  weaves  into  his  tale  the  his- 
tory of  vicissitude  arrested  for  the  time 
being  by  his  lingering  hand." 

«  3(e  4c  *  4t 

"Bibliographic  compilation  is  as  rig- 
idly govemed  by  principles  capable  of 
as  clear  analysis  as  are  those  governing 
prosody  or  versification,  and  as  con- 
vincing in  directness  as  are  those  gov- 
erning the  production  of  a  technical 
treatise." 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

To  reduce  the  art  of  the  science,  or 
the  science  of  the  art,  or  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  bibliography  to  formulae,  is,  we 
believe,  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  the 
result  of  which  is  essential,  as  first  prin- 


ciple, to  the  definitive  array  of  con- 
stmctive  bibliography  as  a  calling. 

All  those  attributes  which  present 
themselves  to  the  critic  of,  let  us  say, 
a  creative  production,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  piece  of  constructive  bib- 
liography. 

In  each  case  the  choice  of  subject 
has  been  voluntary.  It  may  have  been 
suggested  or  inspired,  but,  if  compul- 
sory, the  product  will  bear  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  the  work  of  an  artisan 
rather  than  that  of  the  artist  The 
handling  of  the  subject  indicates,  in 
each  case,  the  extent  of  mastery  and  the 
maturity  of  conception.  The  method 
of  expression,  or  style,  indicates  indi- 
viduality and  assimilation  of  accumulat- 
ed experience.  The  acquired  attribute 
of  technique  is  as  largely  superinduced 
by  personal  taste  in  constructive  bib- 
liography, as  it  is  in  creative  work. 

The  creative  moment  in  constructive 
bibliography  is  that  instant,  when,  in 
the  mind  of  the  producer,  the  various 
contributory  elements  are  divested  of 
retaining  influences,  and  are  so  entirely 
reaffiliated  as  to  given  him  the  visual  im- 
pression of  the  completed  work  in  all 
its  details.  At  that  supreme  moment 
the  constructive  bibliographer  is  creator 
as  truly  as  is  his  brother  artist. 

In  materializing  his  conception  he  is 
subject  to  dictates  of  various  kinds. 
Without  assuming  undue  familiarity 
with  such  dictates,  the  contention  may, 
however,  be  subject  to  agreement,  that 
constmctive  bibliography  has,  as  yet, 
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in  America,  barely  broken  its  shdl. 
Much  has  been  produced  and  called  bib- 
liography, it  is  admitted.  But  have  we 
recognized  precedents  ?  Recognized  pre- 
cedents, for  instance,  for  the  various 
outward  forms  of  bibliographic  compil- 
ation such  as  the  index,  the  raster,  the 
calendar  ?  Or  recognized  precedents  for 
those  several  subjects  which  the  devel- 
opment of  American  political  life  has 
made  possible?  To  cite  a  few  instances, 
colonial  prints,  manuscripts  of  frontier 


pioneers,  journals  and  papers  of  French 
and  Spanish  governors. 

The  distinction  between  constructive 
bibliography  and  bibliography  pursued 
as  a  polite  amusement  will  be  apparent. 
It  is  a  distinction  to  force  which  has,  in 
no  wise,  been  the  intention  of  the  writ- 
er. It  is,  moreover,  a  distinction  to  in- 
sist upon  which  would  be  effort  wasted, 
for,  it  is  reasonably  certain,  the  follow- 
ers of  either  pursuit  would  not  volun- 
tarily relinquish  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
change. "^ 
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This  particular  Bibliographical  Let- 
ter is  not  written  from  London  but 
from  Lodore,  and  truth  to  tell,  were  it 
not  for  one  thing,  I  am  afraid  that  my 
editor  might  have  whistled  for  it 

Save  when  we  can  connect  an  old 
book  with  some  incident  in  its  author's 
life,  or  some  tale  of  a  former  owner, 
or  in  still  rarer  cases  with  some  anec- 
dote as  to  its  printer,  Bibliography  is 
not  a  very  human  hobby,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  most  of  the  good  bib- 
liographers I  know  are  willing  to  lay 
it  aside  in  their  holidays  and  choose 
other  things  to  play  with.    Here  amid 


our  English  lakes  and  hills  the  holiday 
feeling  is  strong,  but  then  the  Editor 
has  planted  emissaries  in  every  inn  and 
on  every  coach,  for  whenever  I  meet  an 
American  I  am  reminded  of  my  unwrit- 
ten bibliographical  letter,  till  at  last 
conscience  and  a  heavy  shower  have 
driven  me  indoors  to  write  it.  If  I  am 
to  talk  first  about  the  book  which  has 
most  occupied  my  thoughts  during  the 
last  few  weeks  I  need  not  travel  far 
from  Lakeland,  for  during  three  cen- 
turies and  more  the  volume  I  am  con- 
cerned with  has  been  preserved  at  Ap- 
pleby,  in   the  neighboring  county   ot 
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:  :  ry  :z  ir.  *!:-  >.e  ieprsited  this  book  in  the  Grammar 

:    .--cd.-i'fr  S.:h:«:l  libran-  with  any  thought  of  its 

::  -tr^e  :■"  ^  r.:.::-  :e:r.^  rreser.e'i  there  for  the  sake  of  its 

r  --.:^-:r  ±e  -ile<  :'. :  zrir.zing,  or  even  as  a  specimen  of  a 

.  :r  V  i-rlz  ':u-  i  kir.i   ::   schioi-book  then  happily  al- 

:r:rr-rri-  r-T*.  ;rH  r-.*:?:.  ::  r.?:  quite,  gone  out  of  fashion, 

r^  ■      z  -  resr  z'r.'ir..   -.vharever  legal   formalities  may 

•-  ".  ::' :  r:  r:r.-  hj.ve    :<er.    rulnlled.   his   ghost  ought 

->  r/.  -»:i:«rr  zlzur.  r^r.:e:-5ly  upbraid  the  trustees  of  the 

\  ':::'  ^ii:?  ::r:<  S*::-.-.::  ::r  having  parted  with  the  book 

>  ;:   ^e-i;:  'jr.iz  -r'-.z'r.rzz  crr.ceming  themselves  to  see 
•r^c  :  -.jv  .:  -  -i  :!:.i:  ::  sr.:,'M  continue  to  be  preserved 

:/.   :.<;  I  rrj.-!v  :-    >:rr.e    public    institution    on   these 

-    ':>  ;r   r:r  :f  crrjr.is.    I  hardly  think,  however,  that 

"* .  c>    :-•?  *rc:r:  .iry  Tr.3.r.  :n  his  senses  would  leave  a 

.^•.■.:  -ei-.'.-.er  ^r.ir:-^:j.::cal  book  to  a  grammar  school 

::>    •  :  V-  ;c-  ''^'''^'   2r.y  idea  that  it  would  surviw 

>  •    :  *      ::!^f^  :>.ere  ::rever  as  long  as  three  centuries. 
<.•.":- v.:  V  v.^  H.i :  :!:e  Dsctrifiale  not  already  been 

: 'e  .    -  ".::    ::    fashion,    it    had   surely   been 

.  •    ....      -. '•  :'-  ::v.:n::ei  :?  destruction  within  a  few 

.:,    .: '  :•.:-  year?  a:  n::5t.     The  probability  is  that 

^     ^  ;  •  ':-::^  ::    -.vas   :hr?\\Ti   in   with  other  books 

,  ,    ,„. .   •..,.,^.  V. -ich  :he  d:nor  chanced  to  be  giving. 
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V  ::!'.:::  any  special  care  in  selecting 
'.-.err.  an,:  if  :his  be  so  then  our  casuist 
r:v.:5:  :\v::  that  the  Trustees  of  Appleby 
Gran:rr.ar  School  have  only  fulfilled 
:he:r  i:::y  by  putting  up  the  book  at 
a;:.:-."::  to  fall  to  the  highest  bidder. 
.\!*.  the  same,  when  such  haps  occur, 
rhv"  c*.:5:>a:ans  of  great  public  libraries 
rr.ay  reasonably  grumble.  The  book  is 
n.^t  beautiful,  it  has  no  literary  inter- 
est, but  by  virtue  of  being  the  earliest 
cate^:  book  from  Prason's  press  it 
claiTsours  for  admission  to  some  public 
I:brar\"  where  it  shall  be  accessible  for 
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all  time  to  students  of  printing.  So 
the  public  libraries  have  to  bid  for  it, 
not  only  against  each  other,  but  against 
any  amateur  who  may  take  a  fancy  to 
such  a  possession.  This  time  the  ama- 
teurs have  been  fairly  merciful,  for  the 
book  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Quar- 
itch  for  £320, — Si  fancy  price,  of 
course,  but  not  such  an  extravagant 
fancy  price  as  might  easily  have  been 
attained.  Its  ultimate  destination  has 
not  yet  been  announced,  but  I  hope  that 
my  next  letter  may  contain  the  news 
that  it  has  found  a  home  which  will  be 
generally  considered  a  satisfactory  one. 
Although  announced  in  the  sale  cata- 
logue as  a  new  discovery,  the  existence 
of  the  Pynson  Doctrinale  has  been 
known  to  students  for  some  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
timity  of  acknowledging  my  responsi- 
bility for  a  mistake  in  the  reference  to 
it  in  Mr.  Plomer's  "Short  History  of 
English  Printing,"  by  which  its  owner- 
ship was  credited  to  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester.  Mr.  Plomer 
himself  had  not  seen  the  book  and  some 
time  before  I  gave  him  information  of 
it,  negotiations  had  been  b^^n  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Duff  for  its  acquisition  by  the 
Rylands  Library.  Of  tfiese  I  had  heard, 
but  not  of  their  break-down  owing  to 
the  Appleby  authorities  finding  that 
they  had  not  at  that  time  any  legal 
right  of  sale.  The  mistake  is  here  re- 
corded not  only  that  it  may  be  assigned 
to  the  true  culprit,  but  also  to  do  what 
is  possible  to  prevent  the  idea  getting 


abroad  that  there  are  two  extant  copies 
of  the  book. 

I  wish  that  the  discovery  of  this  new 
Pjmson  book  might  lead  to  the  compila- 
tion of  an  adequate  monograph  on  that 
great  printer,  the  first  who  turned  out 
really  fine  work  on  English  soil.  But 
to  write  about  Pynson  adequately  is  no 
easy  task,  and  as  both  Mr.  Duff  and 
Mr.  Proctor,  the  only  two  men  who  are 
obviously  fitted  to  undertake  it,  have 
their  hands  full  already,  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  the  present  of  such  a 
work.  Besides  having  just  published 
a  translation  of  an  Icelandic  Saga,  Mr. 
Proctor  has  in  active  preparation  two 
very  important  ventures,  of  both  of 
which  the  first  fruits  should  be  visible 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  one  of 
them,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  fruits  are  already  obtainable,  since 
the  Chiswick  Press  has  for  sale  at  a 
shilling  apiece  a  four-page  pamphlet 
showing  the  capital  letters  (Majus- 
cules) of  the  new  Greek  type,  with  the 
preparation  of  which  Mr.  Proctor  has 
been  busy  ever  since  he  published  his 
monograph  on  Fifteenth  Century  Greek 
Printing  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  low- 
er case  of  the  new  fount  is  based  on  that 
used  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  an  old  favourite  of 
my  own,  about  which  I  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Century  Guild  Hobby-Horse  now 
many  years  ago.  This  type,  however, 
has  no  majuscules,  and  before  anything 
else  could  be  done  Mr.  Proctor  had  to 
design  a  set  in  harmony  with  the  Cmn- 
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plutensian  lower-case.  To  show  these 
majuscules  he  has  had  printed  with 
them  the  already  mentioned  pamphlet, 
which  contains  the  text  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Athenian  Senate,  together  witli 
a  humorous  Greek  colophon,  and  a  de- 
vice. Almost  every  student  of  Gredc 
will  probably  find  something  to  dislike 
in  one  of  two  of  the  letters  (which  one 
or  two  being  likely  to  differ  in  every 
case),  but  I  doubt  whether  anyone  will 
find  the  fount  as  a  whole  otherwise 
than  striking  and  beautiful.  The  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Burlington  Mag- 
azine will  contain,  I  believe,  a  page 
showing  both  the  lower  case  and  the 
majuscules,  and  this  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  the  books  to  be 
printed,  the  first  of  which  is  already  at 
press. 

Mr.  Proctor's  second  task  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  list  of  the  Early  Print- 
ed Books  at  the  British  Museum,  the 
first  installment  covering  those  printed 
in  Germany  between  1500  and  1520. 
Students  of  early  books  all  over  the 
world  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Proc- 
tor's list  of  the  books  printed  dovm  to 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  forms 


by  far  the  best  nucleus  we  possess  for 
a  detailed  history  of  printing  during 
that  period,  and  in  pushing  his  plough 
another  twenty  years  forward,  Mr. 
Proctor  is  not  only  occupying  a  field 
which  since  the  time  of  Panzer  has 
been  left  almost  entirely  imtilled,  but 
is  tilling  it  himself  with  even  more  vig- 
our than  he  displayed  in  his  earlier 
work.  His  new  hock  will  contain  much 
information  about  the  border  pieces 
and  initial  letters  used  by  the  different 
printers  and  also  a  large  number  of 
facsimiles  of  representative  sixteenth 
century  tjrpes  grouped  according  to 
their  characteristic  features. 

I  had  hoped  before  this  letter  went 
off  to  have  seen  a  completed  copy  of  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Arber's  reprint  of 
the  Term  Catalogues,  but  it  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  binders.  The  Doves 
Press  Bible  (volume  one)  is  as  fine  a 
book  as  I  anticipated,  but  I  think  the 
absence  of  paragraph-breaks  makes  the 
pages  a  little  monotonous.  There  have 
been  numerous  booksales,  but  none  of 
especial  interest.  Buyers  of  incunabula 
should  get  Mr.  Quaritch's  new  cata- 
logue, which  is  full  of  good  things. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL     SOCIETY    OF   CHICAGO* 

REPORT  OF  MEETING  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


[We  invite  all  collectors  and  bibliographers 
who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican Bibliographical  Society  to  read  this  report, 
and  express  tneir  opinions  in  our  Query  and 
Comment  page.— Ed.  Litbrary  Coixector.] 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Soci- 
ety of  Chicago  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meetmg  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  June 
22nd,  to  consider  the  question  of  an  American 
Bibliographical  Society. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson, 
addressed  the  society  as  follows : 

For  the  third  time  resident  and  non-resident 
members  meet  in  connection  with  the  annual 
conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  but  while  the  first  of 
these  meetings,  two  years  ago,  was  a  purely 
formal  gathering,  and  the  second  was  called 
specially  to  consider  the  organization  of  an 
American  Bibliographical  Society,  we  meet  to- 
day in  regular  session.  The  Question  of  form- 
ing an  American  Society  which  has  been  before 
us  now  for  two  years,  will  again  occupy  our 
attention.  It  seems  that  the  large  number  of 
non-resident  members  of  the  Chicago  society 
shows  a  wide-spread  interest  in  this  country  in 
scientific  bibliography,  and  I  trust  consequently 
that  the  proposition  to  form  a  national — or 
even  a  continental — organization  mieht  meet 
with  approval.  .  .  I  hope  to  see  a  definite  step 
in  that  direction  taken,  before  we  part.  Kaa 
the  time  for  definite  action  come  yet  ?  That  is 
the  question  before  us. 

We  have  in  the  Chicago  Society  a  nucleus  to 
a  larger  organization  and  this  society  stands 
ready  to  lose  its  individual  identity  in  that  of 
the  larger  body  whenever  it  shall  be  formally 
organized.  We  have  devoted  ourselves  nearly 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of  scientific  biblio- 
graphy, or  rather  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
various  sciences — we  have  so  far  touched  on 
the  bibliography  of  mathematics,  physics, 
philosophy,  history,  English  literature,  and 
eeneraJ  and  national  bibliography.  But  an 
American  Bibliographical  Society  must  cover 
the  whole  field  of  oibliography.  The  field  it 
large  and  diversified.  It  covers  not  only  the 
recording  of  printed  literature,  in  general, 
national,  and  special  bibliograpies,  and  the 
method  of  descrioing  individual  books,  but  also 
tJbe  history  of  the  book  as  a  manufactured  pro- 
duct and  an  object  of  interest  to  the  collector 
and  book-lover.    An  American  Bibliographical 


Society  must  take  especial  interest  in  American 
Bibliography,  and  the  history  of  printing  in 
America.  We  have  many  admiraole  mono- 
graphs on  American  bibliographical  subjects, 
but  a  general  history  of  printing  in  America 
has  not  been  attempted  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  the  complete  bibliography  of  American 
literature  is  still  wanting. 

The  greatest  problem  before  us  is  that  of  the 
organization  of  biblio^aphical  work.  The 
question  of  an  endowed  mstitute  for  bibliogra- 
phical research  will  sooner  or  later  become 
actual.  The  history  of  the  American  Regional 
Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Literature,  shows  plainly  that  it  is 
only  through  private  enterprise  andfin  the  way 
of  private  endowments  that  undertakings  of 
purely  scientific  interest  can  be  attempted  in 
this  country. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  having  stepped  in  when  the  whole 
plan  of  the  International  Catalogue  was  in 
danger  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
take  part  in  the  work  together  with  the  other 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  vastness  of 
this  work  should  not  let  us  forget  that  it  does 
not  include  one-half  even  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  day— the  historical  and  philo- 
sophical sciences,  belleslettres,  art,  and  inoustry 
being  entirely  outside  its  scope,  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past  not  considered. 

It  would  DC  the  province  of  an  American 
bibliographical  society  to  enlist  the  active  inter- 
est of  bibliographers  and  scholars  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  agitation  for  the 
founding  of  a  center  for  bibliographical  endea- 
vors in  America. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  on  the  Inter- 
national Cataloe  of  Scientific  Literature  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Koch  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Dr.  Herbert  Haviland  Field,  as  guest,  ^ave 
an  account  of  the  Concilium  Bibliographicnm 
founded  in  Zfirich  hj  the  third  International 
Congress  of  Zoology,  in  1895. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames  of  the  Lenox  Library, 
N.  Y.,  made  the  following  report  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  formation  of  an  American  Biblio- 
gri^hical  Society : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  Chicago^  hela  in  connection  with  the  Annueu 
Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  on  the  afbemoon  of  Wed- 
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nesdaj,  June  18, 1902,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

RESOLVED.  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft  rules  and 
rM^ations  for  the  government  of  an  American 
Bibliographical  Society,  and  to  devise  a  plan 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  same ;  and  that  the  power  to  act  and  orga- 
nise such  a  bibliographical  society  with  local 
branches  be  entrusted  to  that  committee,  it 
being  deliberately  recorded  that  all  steps  taken 
during  the  current  year  shall  be  tentative  only, 
with  a  view  to  the  reconsideration  and  better 
adaptation  of  the  ends  to  the  means  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Libraxr  Association, 
and  that  the  committee  confer  with  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago 
to  bring  about  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  Committee  named  were  as  follows :  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
WiUiam  C.  Lcuie,  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thomson 
afterwards  resigned  from  the  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Lane  was  made  chairman.  As  Mr.  Lane 
was  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting^  I 
have  been  requested  by  him  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  Committee,  which  I  pre- 
sent now : — 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  recommends,  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  bibliographical  society  ~ 
which  might  be  called  the  American  Bibliogra- 
phical Association— the  Chicago  Society  should 


invite  very  widely  the  co-operation  of  book-col- 
lectors and  scholars  generally,  hesides  libra- 
rians, in  order  to  give  the  new  society  a  more 
representative  character  at  the  start. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  this 
plan  would  gain  more  members  than  if  the 
present  socie^  should  change  its  name,  merely 
of  its  own  volition,  to  the  more  comprehennve 
one. 

The  Committee  suggests,  that  in  order  to 
give  the  new  society  a  vigorous  start,  the  Chi- 
cago Society  ought  to  have  some  definite  publi- 
cations in  liand  to  propose  £is  the  first  issues  of 
the  society. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  the  prganization 
of  the  new  soceity  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago. 

Respectfully  submitted  for 

WILLIAM  C.  Ljlnb,  Chairman. 
June  24, 1903.  Wilberforce  Barnes. 

Mr.  Austen  of  Cornell  University  Librarvand 
Mr.  Pinnev  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
expressed  the  wish  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
organize  a  national  society,  since  people  out- 
side Chicago  could  not  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  local  society.  Dr.  Richardson  stated 
that  in  organizing  a  national  society  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  include  book-lovers 
and  bibliographers  as  well  as  librarians.  The 
report  of  tne  Committee  as  given  was  adopted 
and  the  society  adjourned.  The  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  year-book 
of  the  Society. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Secretaxy. 
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Unlets  otherwiM  specified,  references  are  to  the  Jttne  number. 


AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

The  whole  June  number  resolves  itself  into  a 
pamphlet  reproduction  of  William  Sloane  Ken- 
nedy's Clews  to  Bmerson's  Mystic  Verse,  origi- 
nally printed  in  Poet-Lore,  The  paper  is  a 
series  of  notes  on  Bmerson's  poems,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a  critical  commentary,  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  poems.  An  appendix  gives 
some  miscellaneous  notes. 

ARTISTIC  BOOK-PLATES. 
This  little  quarterly,  which  made  one  appear- 


ance a  year  and  a  half  ago,  appears  again  as 
number  one  of  a  new  series.  It  prints  two 
papers  of  a  series  on  American  Designers  of 
Book-Plates.  The  work  of  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown  is  described  by  Stuart  Bartktt.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  Boston  architect,  who  has  done 
some  good  book-plates  and  designs  for  music 
covers.  Fourteen  of  his  plates  are  given. 
Haydon  Jones,  of  whom  Randolph  Cooper 
Lewis  writes,  is  represented  by  ten  exampfes» 
all  of  them  pictorial,  and  some  of  them  vei^  in- 
teresting. Eight  loose  plates  are  inserted^  re- 
producing book-plates  l:^  various  dengneni. 
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ATLANTIC. 

There  is  some  interesting  Emerson  material 
in  the  June  number.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  address 
on  Emerson  as  Seer,  delivered  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  May  24,  cites  Emerson's 
ideas  and  orophetic  utterances  on  education, 
social  concutions,  and  religion.  The  Ode  by 
Gcoijge  E.  Woodberry,  read  at  the  same  cele- 
bration, is  also  printed.  In  the  ''Contributor's 
Club,"  some  one  records  an  hour's  talk  with 
Emerson,  in  the  later  days  when  aphasia  had 
hampered  his  speech  but  not  his  intellect  nor 
spirit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  descants  on  The  Book- 
Hunter's  State  of  Mind.  He  solemnly  declares 
that  "  no  one  who  has  the  tendency  to  collect 
books  need  submit  to  the  description  which 
attaches  to  him  either  of  mania  or  disease." 

John  F.  Williams  has  translated  portions  of 
the  letters  of  Geoig  Christoph  Lichtenberg 
concerning  Garrick  and  the  London  Theatres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHE  MODERNE. 

The  January-April  issue  contains  a  contribu- 
tion by  H.  P.  Delaborde,  entitled  The  Oldest 
Catalogue  of  Registres  of  the  Tr^or  des 
Chartes  et  de  Chancellerie. 

P.  Gerbaux  has  a  long  article  on  the  history 
of  paper-making,  entitled  La  Papeterie  it 
Buges  en  1794.  Buges,  in  the  Loiret,  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  four  factories  that  furnished 
paper  for  assignats  in  the  years  1791-1795. 
The  most  important  improyements  in  the 
methods  and  materials  of  the  art  were  made 
by  Leorier  de  Lisle.  Documents  and  statistics 
rdatiye  to  the  work  of  the  factories  are  giyen 
at  the  close  of  the  article. 

The  Chronologic  Militaire,  published  from 
1760  to  1766, 1^'  Pinard,  clerk  ol  the  Bureau 
of  War,  is  to-day  a  work  of  great  rarity.  It 
contains  detailea  biographical  notices  of  all  the 
general  officers  of  the  French  army  from  its 
origin  up  to  1762.  L.  Lecestre  giyes  the  first 
installment  of  an  alphabetical  table  of  the 
large  work  which  comprises  eight  yolumes  of 
600-700  pajg^  each.  The  yalue  of  Pinard's 
work  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  documents  (in  the  Depot  de  la 
Guerre,  from  which  the  author  got  his  material 
are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Ch.  Enxhede  of  Harlem  replies  to  Otto 
Hupp  in  regard  to  the  claims  which  the  latter 
makes  for  the  Missale  spedale  as  being  the 
oldest  Gutenbergian  production.  Enschede, 
who  is  himself  a  tyx)e-founder,  rejects  Hupp's 
theory  mainly  on  technical  grounds,  from  his 
studies  of  matrices,  punches,  etc.  He  agrees 
with  Hupp  that  the  missals  were  printed  be- 
fore the  Psalter  of  1467,  but  belieyes  that  the 


type  was  not  the  work  of  Gutenberg  but  that 
of  Peter  Schoeffer  and  that  its  production 
dates  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  42-line 
Bible. 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON), 

This  is  an  Emerson  number,  with  papers  by 
Walter  Lewin  and  Edward  W.  Emerson— the 
latter  personal  and  yenr  delightfid.  Numerous 
portraits  and  scenes  from  his  home  and  the 
neighboring  country  add  interest. 

BULLETIN  DU  BIBLIOPHILE  ET  DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

In  the  issue  of  April  15,  R.  P.  Eugene  Griselle 
ffiyes  *'diyerse  particulars  of  the  history  of 
Lyonese  printing,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
counterfeiting."  This  is  in  the  form  of  me- 
moirs and  letters  of  the  publisher  Baritd  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Society  of  Booksellers  and 
Printers  in  1702.  The  letters  refer  to  many 
infringements  of  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  book-trade,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1696, 
and  indicate  a  somewhat  anarchical  state  in 
that  trade. 

The  poetry  of  Des  Barreaux  is  the  subject  of 
a  bibhographical  study  by  L.  Lacheyre.  Of 
Jacques  Vaude,  seigneur  Des  Barreaux,  bom 
1599,  and  known  only  for  his  celebrated  son- 
net :  Grand  Dieu  !  tes  jugementa  sont  remplis 
dequitS,  critics  and  compilers  haye  always 
said  that  his  other  poems  were  lost.  Lacheyre 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  number  of  his  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  collections  of 
Popular  Poems  so  much  in  yogue  among 
publishers  from  1600  to  1650.  Nine  anon- 
ymous pieces  seem  to  be  those  of  Des  Barreaux, 
and  possibly  twenty  other  poems.  The  writer 
seeks  to  proye  the  authorsnip  of  the  latter  by 
studying  the  eyents  of  Des  Barreaux's  life. 
The  biography  is  to  be  continued  in  later 
articles. 

Henry  Harrisse's  defense  of  Abb^  Preyost  is 
continued  in  this  number  and  Maurice  Tour- 
neux  writes  of  the  bibliographical  jubilee  of 
Lipoid  Delisle.  Three  fetes  haye  been  arrang- 
ed within  the  last  year  in  honor  of  the  aged 
scholar,  the  first  being  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
yersary  of  Delisle' s  entry  into  the  Soci^t^  de 
I'Histoire  de  France,  the  second  a  jubilee  cele- 
bration of  his  admission  as  simple  employ^  in 
the  department  of  manuscripts,  the  third  was 
the  occasion  of  presenting  to  him  the  first 
copy  of  the  Bibliography  of  his  works, 
compiled  by  Paul  Lacombe.  A  good  share  of 
the  honors  of  the  last  occasion  feu  to  Lacombe 
for  his  painstaking  work. 

In  the  May  number  Gustaye  Macon  has  a 
Second  Supplement  to  the  Santoliana,  follow- 
ing Horoy's  Santeul  Poete  de  la  Coar  de 
Cnantilfy  and  Abb^Nebain's  recently  completed 
Supplement  an  Santoliana,    Macon  presents 
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nesdaj,  June  18, 1902,  the  following  resolution 
waspajned: 

RESOLVED.  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  bj  the  chair  to  draft  rules  and 
rqKulations  for  the  government  of  an  American 
Bibliojg^aphical  Society,  and  to  devise  a  plan 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  same ;  and  that  the  power  to  act  and  orga- 
nise such  a  bibliographical  society  with  local 
branches  be  entrusted  to  that  committee,  it 
being  deliberately  recorded  that  all  steps  taken 
during  the  current  year  shall  be  tentative  only, 
with  a  view  to  the  reconsideration  and  better 
adaptation  of  the  ends  to  the  means  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  that  the  committee  confer  with  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago 
to  brinff  about  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  Committee  named  were  as  follows :  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 
Mr.  WUberforce  Eames,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
William  C.  Lcuie,  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thomson 
afterwards  resigned  from  the  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Lcuie  was  made  chairman.  As  Mr.  Lane 
was  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting^  I 
have  been  requested  by  him  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  Committee,  which  I  pre- 
sent now : — 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  recommends,  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  bibliographical  society— 
which  might  be  called  the  American  Bibliogra- 
phical Association— the  Chicago  Society  should 


invite  very  widely  the  co-operation  of  book-col- 
lectors and  scholars  generally,  hesides  libra- 
rians, in  order  to  give  the  new  society  a  more 
representative  character  at  the  start. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  this 
plan  would  gain  more  members  than  if  the 
present  socie^  should  change  its  name,  merdy 
of  its  own  volition,  to  the  more  comprehensive 
one. 

The  Committee  suggests,  that  in  order  to 
give  the  new  society  a  vigorous  start,  the  Chi- 
cago Society  ought  to  have  some  definite  publi- 
cations in  hand  to  propose  as  the  first  issues  of 
the  society. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  the  pxganization 
of  the  new  soceity  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago. 

Respectfully  submitt^  for 

WOrUAM  C.  Ljlnb,  Chairman. 
June  24, 1903.  Wilberforce  Barnes. 

Mr.  Austen  of  Cornell  University  Librarvand 
Mr.  Finnev  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
expressed  the  wish  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
organize  a  national  society,  since  people  out- 
side Chicago  could  not  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  local  society.  Dr.  Richardson  stated 
that  in  organizing  a  national  society  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  include  book-lovers 
and  bibliographers  £is  well  as  librarians.  The 
report  of  tne  Committee  £is  given  was  adopted 
and  the  society  adjourned.  The  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  year-book 
of  the  Society. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Secretary. 
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Unlets  otherwiM  specified,  references  are  to  the  June  number. 


AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

The  whole  June  number  resolves  itself  into  a 
pamphlet  reproduction  of  William  Sloane  Ken- 
ned v  s  Clews  to  Bmerson's  Mystic  Verse,  origi- 
nally printed  in  Poet-Lore,  The  paper  is  a 
series  of  notes  on  Emerson's  poems,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a  critical  commentary,  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  poems.  An  appendix  gives 
some  miscellaneous  notes. 

ARTISTIC  BOOK-PLATES. 
This  little  quarterly,  which  made  one  appear- 


ance a  year  and  a  half  ago,  appears  again  as 
number  one  of  a  new  series.  It  prints  two 
papers  of  a  series  on  American  Designers  of 
Book-Plates.  The  work  of  Frank  Chouteaa 
Brown  is  described  by  Stuart  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  Boston  architect,  who  has  done 
some  good  book-plates  and  designs  for  music 
covers.  Fourteen  of  his  plates  are  gives. 
Haydon  Jones,  of  whom  Randolph  Cooper 
Lewis  writes,  is  represented  by  ten  examples^ 
all  of  them  pictorial,  and  some  of  them  very  in- 
teresting. Eight  loose  plates  are  inserted,  ic^ 
producing  book-plates  hy  varioua  desigiiefs. 
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ATLANTIC. 

There  is  some  interesting  Emerson  material 
in  the  June  number.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  address 
on  Emerson  as  Seer,  delivered  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  on  May  24,  cites  Emerson's 
ideas  and  prophetic  utterances  on  education, 
social  conaitions,  and  religion.  The  Ode  by 
George  E.  Woodberry,  read  at  the  same  cele- 
bration, is  also  printed.  In  the  "Contributor's 
Club,"  some  one  records  an  hour's  talk  with 
Emerson,  in  the  later  days  when  aphasia  had 
hampered  his  speech  but  not  his  intellect  nor 
spirit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  descants  on  The  Book- 
Hunter's  State  of  Mind.  He  solemnly  declares 
that  "no  one  who  has  the  tendency  to  collect 
books  need  submit  to  the  description  which 
attaches  to  him  either  of  mania  or  disease." 

John  P.  Williams  has  translated  portions  of 
the  letters  of  Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg 
concerning  Garrick  and  the  London  Theatres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHE  MODERNE. 

The  January-April  issue  contains  a  contribu- 
tion by  H.  P.  Delaborde,  entitled  The  Oldest 
Catalogue  of  Registres  of  the  Tr^or  des 
Chartes  et  de  Chancellerie. 

P.  Gerbaux  has  a  long  article  on  the  history 
of  paper-making,  entitled  La  Papeterie  de 
Buges  en  1794.  Buges^  in  the  Loiret,  w£is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  four  factories  that  furnished 

?aper  for  assignats  in  the  years  1791-1795. 
he  most  important  improyements  in  the 
methods  and  materials  of  the  art  were  made 
by  Leorier  de  Lisle.  Documents  and  statistics 
relatiye  to  the  work  of  the  factories  are  giyen 
at  the  close  of  the  article. 

The  Chronologic  Militaire,  published  from 
1760  to  1766,  by  Pinard,  clerk  ot  the  Bureau 
of  War,  is  to-day  a  work  of  great  rarity.  It 
contains  detailea  biographical  notices  of  all  the 
general  ofiBcers  of  the  Prench  army  from  its 
origin  up  to  1762.  L.  Lecestre  giyes  the  first 
installment  of  an  alphabetical  table  of  the 
large  work  which  comprises  eight  yolumes  of 
600-700  pages  each.  The  value  of  Pinard's 
work  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  the  documents  (in  the  Depot  de  la 
Guerre,  from  which  the  author  got  his  material 
are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Ch.  Enschede  of  Harlem  replies  to  Otto 
Hupp  in  regard  to  the  claims  wnich  the  latter 
makes  for  the  Missale  spedale  as  being  the 
oldest  Gutenbergian  production.  Ensdiede, 
who  is  himself  a  type-founder,  rejects  Hupp's 
theory  mainly  on  technical  grounds,  from  his 
studies  of  matrices,  punches,  etc.  He  asTees 
with  Hupp  that  the  missals  were  printed  be- 
fore the  Psalter  of  1467,  but  beUeyes  that  the 


type  was  not  the  work  of  Gutenberg  but  that 
of  Peter  Schoeffer  and  that  its  production 
dates  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  42-line 
Bible. 

BOOKMAN  (LONDON). 

This  is  an  Emerson  number,  with  papers  by 
Walter  Lewin  and  Edward  W.  Emerson — tlie 
latter  personal  and  yenr  dehghtfid.  Numerous 
portraits  and  scenes  from  his  home  and  the 
neighboring  country  add  interest. 

BULLETIN  DU  BIBLIOPHILE  ET  DU 
BIBLIOTHECAIRE. 

In  the  issue  of  April  15,  R.  P.  Eugene  Griselle 
ffiyes  *'diyerse  particulars  of  the  history  of 
Lyonese  printing,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
counterfeiting."  This  is  in  the  form  of  me- 
moirs and  letters  of  the  publisher  Baritel  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Society  of  Booksellers  and 
Printers  in  1702.  The  letters  refer  to  many 
infringements  of  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  book-trade,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1696, 
and  indicate  a  somewhat  anarchical  state  in 
that  trade. 

The  poetry  of  Des  Barreaux  is  the  subject  of 
a  bibhographical  study  by  L.  Lacheyre.  Of 
Jacques  Yaude,  seigneur  Des  Barreaux,  bom 
1599,  and  known  only  for  his  celebrated  son- 
net: Grand  Dieu!  tes  jugementa  sontremplia 
(fequitSf  critics  and  compilers  haye  always 
said  that  his  other  poems  were  lost.  Lacheyre 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  number  of  his  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  collections  of 
Popular  Poems  so  much  in  yoffue  among 
publishers  from  1600  to  1650.  Nine  anon- 
ymous pieces  seem  to  be  those  of  Des  Barreaux, 
and  possibly  twenty  other  poems.  The  writer 
seeks  to  proye  the  authorsnip  of  the  latter  by 
studying  the  eyents  of  Des  Barreaux's  life. 
The  biography  is  to  be  continued  in  later 
articles. 

Henry  Harrisse's  defense  of  Abb^  Preyost  is 
continued  in  this  number  and  Maurice  Tour- 
neux  writes  of  the  bibliographical  jubilee  of 
Lipoid  Delisle.  Three  fetes  haye  been  arrang- 
ed within  the  last  year  in  honor  of  the  aged 
scholar,  the  first  being  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
ycrsary  of  Delisle' s  entry  into  the  Soci^t^  de 
I'Histoire  de  France,  the  second  a  jubilee  cele- 
bration of  his  admission  as  simple  employ^  in 
the  department  of  manuscripts,  the  third  was 
the  occasion  of  presenting  to  him  the  first 
copy  of  the  Bibliography  of  his  works, 
compiled  by  Paul  Lacombe.  A  ffood  share  of 
the  nonors  of  the  last  occasion  feu  to  Lacombe 
for  his  painstaking  work. 

In  the  May  number  Gustaye  Macon  has  a 
Second  Supplement  to  the  Santoliana,  follow- 
ing Horoy's  Santevd  Poete  de  la  Cour  de 
Cnantilljr  and  Abb^Nebain's  recently  completed 
Supplement  an  Santoliana,    Macon  presents 
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some  unpublished  letters  of  the  poet  which  are 
presenrea  in  the  d^pot  d' archives,  Chantillj. 
The  letters  are  concerned  with  Santeul's  poems 
addressed  to  Prince  Cond^  and  with  a  visit 
which  he  paid  the  prince  in  1684. 

Eugene  Griselle  publishes  another  group  of 
letters  by  Baritel  rdative  to  the  Lyonese  book- 
trade  in  1702,  and  Lachevre  continues  his 
articles  on  Des  Barreaux,  dealing  with  the 
poet's  love  for  the  beautiful  Marion  de  L'Orme 
and  his  dissolute  life  after  losing  her. 

Henxy  Harrisse  concludes  his  study  of  the 
Abb^  Frevost  and  P.  Meuni^  has  another 
installment  of  his  Bibliography  of  Some  Illus- 
trated Almanacs  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX 
Centuries. 

BULLETIN  OP  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Juh"  number,  issued  June  15th  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  American  Liorary  Association 
conference  at  Niagara,  contains  a  bibliography 
of  Niagara  Palls,  by  Edith  Clarke.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  historical  and  descriptive  preface, 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  entries, 
classified  and  annotated. 

P.  W.  Paxon's  bibliography  of  Ephemeral 
Bibelots  continues  from  F  to  I. 

BULLETIN  OP  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

In  the  double  number  for  March-June  are 
several  very  ^ood  papers.  Biblio thecal  Rhe- 
toric is  the  title  given  bjr  Miss  Adelaide  R. 
Hasse  to  a  charmingly  whimsical  plea  for  the 
bibliographer-libranan,  which,  in  an  enlarged 
form,  we  reprint. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites  recommends  earnestly 
that  public  libraries  everywhere  should  make  a 
business  of  gathering  in  all  local  printed  mat- 
ter—newspaper files,  published  reports,  mem- 
orial sermons,  society  year  books,  catalogues 
of  institutions,  church  publications,  programs 
of  local  concerts,  Grand  Arm v  camp-fires,  every- 
thing indicative  of  the  life  of  the  town.  Libra- 
rians must,  beside  ministering  to  the  present 
generation,  "be  as  well  missionaries  unto  the 
ftiture." 

BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 

The  Finest  Hunting  Manuscript  Extant  is 
described  by  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman.  This  is 
the  Gaston  Phoebus  manuscript,  of  the  Livre 
de  Cbasae,  written  by  Proissart's  patron. 
Count  Gaston  de  Poix.  It  is  the  finest  of  the 
forty  ancient   copies  of  this  work,  and  was 

fillaged  from  King  Francis  after  the  battle  of 
'avia.    It  and  fifteen  other  copies  are  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 

The  pictures  are  shaded  black-and-white 
drawings,  of  which  four  are  very  finely  repro- 
duced. 


A  Newly  Discovered  Libro  di  Ricordi  of 
Alesso  Baldovinettiin  the  Spedaledi  San  Paolo, 
at  Florence,  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Her- 
bert P.  Home.  It  is  a  manuscript  record  of 
Alesso's  works,  which  adds  many  details  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  works  in  stained  glass, 
two  of  which  are  reproduced. 

Early  Straffordshire  Wares  are  described  by 
R.  L.  Hobson,  with  many  illustrations  firom 
examples  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Arms  Plates  of  the  City  Companies  of 
London  are  reproduced  with  text  by  W.  Hilton 
Nash.  Twenty-one  plates  are  given.  These 
are  fixed  in  the  fironts  of  buildings,  showing  the 
city  company  or  individual  owner  owner  of  the 
building. 

CENTRALBLATT  FUR  BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

The  June  number  contains  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  articles. 

P.  E.  Richter  writes  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  placing  and  cataloguing  of  church 
libraries  in  tne  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

R.  Schmertosch  von  Riesenthal  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  rare  manuscripts  and 
incunabula  in  the  Pima  Church  Library.  A 
notice  of  the  books  in  this  library  is  to  be 
found  in  Johannis  Brentii  Biblia  Latina  of 
1544  by  no  less  a  man  than  Philipp  Melanch- 
thon.  Many  valuable  volumes  have  been  lost 
through  careless  management  but  there  are 
many  rare  works  left.  A  catalogue  of  some 
forty  manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  (many  German,  Latin  and 
Bohemian  prayer-books)  and  incunabula  from 
the  earliest  shops  of  Basel,  Cologne,  Milan, 
Leipzig,  Niirnberg,  Strassburg  and  Venice,  is 
given. 

The  first  Luther  Bible  With  Verse  Enumera- 
tion is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Eb.  Nestle. 
This  quarto  Bible,  printed,  as  the  colophon 
states,  in  the  electoral  city  of  Heidelber^g,  br 
Martin  Agrikola,  in  the  year  1568,  is  entitled: 
Bible  translated  by  Martin  Lather,  properly 
divided  off  into  verses,  adorned  with  concord- 
ances, summaries,  figures  and  maps.  The 
"concordances"  refers  to  marginal  references  of 
parallel  passages.  Besides  being  interesting 
for  verse  enumeration  this  print  is  mentioned 
b^  Karl  Biittinghausen,  the  Heidelberg  theolo- 

fian,  in  his  work  of  1766  on  rare  books, 
ocuments,  letters,  etc.,  as  a  ''remarkable 
Bible  which  was  published  in  Heidelberg  in 
1586  and  does  not  contain  Passage  1 
Joh.V,  7." 

Eb.  Nestle  also  contributes  a  two-page 
criticism  of  Wilhelm  Schmid*s  catalogue  of 
Greek  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Tm>in£en 
University  Library.  The  writes  gives  aodi- 
tional  data  that  Schmid  ought  to  haTC 
included. 
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That  the  Astronomial  Instaaratae  Mechanica 
of  1598,  printed  at  Tycho  Brahe's  own  expense 
and  presented  by  him  to  friends  and  persons  of 
high  rank,  is  not  as  rare  as  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be,  is  shown  in  an  article  on  this 
by  Leopold  Cohn. 

G.  Kohfeldt  writes  of  the  Liibeck  Vicar, 
Conrad  Stenhop,  a  mediaeval  illuminator  and 
book  collector.  The  Rostock  University 
Library  contains  29  incunabula  whose  in- 
scriptions show  that  their  illumination  was 
done  "  per  manum  Conradi  Stenhop  perpetui 
vicarii  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Petri  Lubecensis."  As 
twenty-nine  volumes  would  in  themselves  con- 
stitute a  rich  collection,  in  the  early  decades 
of  printings,  and  as  these  twenty-nine  lars^e 
folios  must  have  been  only  a  part  of  tne 
original  collection,  it  would  be  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  learn  something  more  of  this 
scholar  and  collector  who  did  his  own  illuminat- 
ing. The  onlv  biographical  note  that  has 
come  to  light  is  that  Conrad  Stenhope 
matriculated  at  the  Universitv  of  Rostock  m 
1444.  The  29  folios  bearing  his  name  are  all 
on  juridical  subjects.  Being  a  vicar,  he  must 
have  taken  an  interest  in  theological  works ; 
and  considering,  furthermore,  that  this  col- 
lector was  born  twentv  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  ana  must  have  possessed 
manuscript  works  also,  we  are  led  to  think 
that  Stenhop  possessed  a  private  library  of 
unusual  extent. 

Kurt  Tautz  writes  of  the  methods  and 
activity  of  the  German  Bureau  of  International 
Bibliography  in  Berlin.  Thirty  regional 
bureaus  of  the  institution  are  now  established 
in  as  many  different  countries.  Of  the  inter- 
national catalogue  the  following  volumes 
have  appeared:  Chemistry  (Pt  1),  Botany 
(Pt  I).  Physics  (Pt  I),  Physiology  (Pt  I), 
Mechanics,  Meteorology,  Bacteriology,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Henrv  Bunbury,  Caricaturist,  is  written  of 
by  Herbert  Ewart,  the  paoer  to  be  continued. 
Half-tones  are  given  of  half  a  dozen  good  cari- 
catures. 

E.  W.  Low  describes  a  collection  of  English 
pewter,  belon^ng  to  Mr.  Henry  Dann,  of  Brix- 
ton, and  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pieces,  inclumng  practically  every  article 
that  was  manufactured  in  the  metal. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Principle  Editions  of 
Bryant's  Works,  I.  (1808-1847)  is  based  on  the 
coflection  of  Mr.  Henry  Cady  Sturges,  the  New 
York  collector. 

Governor  Bradford's  "Breeches"  Bible  is  des- 
cribed by  Frances  W.  Carruth,  with  two  facsi- 
miles. 

DEUTSCHE  LITTERATURZEITUNG. 

The  issue  of  May  2  contains  a  notice  of  the 


Catalogue  of  South  Indian  Sanskrit  Manu- 
scripts, especially  those  of  the  Whish  collection, 
belon^ng  to  the  Roj'al  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  M.  Wintemitz.  Hither- 
to only  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  list  of  these 
manuscripts  has  been  available  to  students, 
who  will  find  Mr.  Wintemitz*s  careful  and 
copious  notes  very  acceptable. 

Librarian  Fritz  Milkau  reviews  F.J.  Klee- 
meier's  Handbuch  der  Bibliographic,  in  the 
issue  of  April  18.  He  describes  the  various 
devices  used  by  the  author  to  make  his  work 
seem  original  while  in  reality  the  latter  has 
merely  rearranged  the  work  of  other  authors. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Jans  Christoffel  leBlon  and  His  Three-Colour 
Prints  are  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hans 
W.  Singer.  He  gives  the  most  important  bio- 
graphical details,  an  account  of  Le  Blon's  pro- 
cess, and  enumerates  the  forty-one  colour 
prints  from  his  hand,  now  known,  and  other 
conjectured  works.  In  a  note,  the  writer  takes 
occasion  severely  to  score  the  misleading  inac- 
curacies of  an  account  of  Le  Blon  in  the  recent 
publication  on  Bi^bteentb-Century  Colour- 
Prints.    The  article  is  well  illustrated. 

MITTEILUNGEN    DES    OESTEREICHIS- 

CHEN  VEREINS  FUR  BIBLIO- 

THEKSWESEN. 

Dr.  Anton  Hittmair,  in  the  issue  of  February 
28,  which  has  just  appeared,  publishes  the 
instructions  that  were  issued  for  the  first 
librarian  of  the  Innsbruck  University  Library 
in  1746,  when  Empress  Maria  Therese 
appointed  the  Notary  Anton  Roschmann  as 
tne  first  librarian.  The  instrument  includes 
instructions  for  I.  Increase  of  book  supply 
by  purchase,  gift,  etc;  II.  Cataloguing;  III. 
Care  of  books;  IV.  Treatment  of  visitors, 
duties  of  stewardship,  reports  on  condition  of 
library,  etc. 

Josef  Truhlar  concludes  his  catalogue  of  the 
manuscript  cimelia  in  the  University  Library  of 
Prague. 

An  article  on  book  collections  and  book 
prices  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, in  Mahrisch-Triibau,  is  interesting.  Few 
provincial  towns  of  the  time  showed  such  a 
general  stage  of  culture  and  such  interest  in  all 
literary  productions  as  existed  in  this  partic- 
ular region.  Every  burgher  house  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  well-chosen  collection  of 
books.  Fifty-four  catalogues  of  the  years 
1585-1629  have  been  found  in  the  town 
archives  of  Triibau.  Two  such  catalogues  are 
published,  one  that  of  Thoma  Grolig,  a  cloth 
merchant,  who  died  in  1612,  the  other  that  of 
Hans  Schart,  a  shoemaker,  who  died  in  1613. 
The  latter  list  contains  the  price  of  every  book 
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and  8o  permits  a  comparison  with  modem 
moes.  The  writer,  taking  a  Titdboch  and 
Pormnlar  as  an  example,  and  translating 
the  price  into  wages  of  the  time,  compares  the 
figures  with  the  modem  price  for  the  same 
work,  finding  that  the  former  price  was  some- 
what higher  than  the  present  yalne  of  the 
book. 

Dr.  Arthur  Goldmann  contributes  notes  on 
the  histoiT  of  the  BibUothek  des  Zisterzien- 
serstiftes  Zwettl. 

MONATSHEFTE  PUR  UTHOORAPHIE. 

In  the  April  number  Dr.  Max  Osbom  has 
an  article  on  Adolf  Menzel's  lithographic 
work.  As  fax  back  as  the  thirties  Menzel 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  doings  of  the 
art  world  and  he  is  to-day  still  at  his  easel 
from  morning  till  night.  He  started  on  his 
career  as  a  uthographer.  This  phase  of  his 
work,  though  characterized  by  freshness,  vigor 
and  inyentiYe  spirit,  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
for  he  has  done  nothing  in  stone  for  decades. 
The  late  renaissance  otlithography  came  too 
late  for  him  to  begin  a^ain  with  the  old  me- 
thods. Eleven  illustrations,  including  a  por- 
trait of  Menzel,  accompany  the  article. 

NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA. 

The  April-July  issue  is  entirely  filled  with  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  debate  between  Drs. 
Appleton  Morgan  and  J.  H.  Piatt,  on  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon :  Can  They  Be  Reconciled  ? 
It  is  too  lengthy  and  varied  to  digest  here,  con- 
taining arguments  on  agreat  number  of  points, 
conclusive  of  almost  anything.  As  a  proto- 
col "  are  printed  extracts  from  two  papers  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1903,  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  on  The  Secret 
Symbolism  of  Pictorial  Title-Pages,  with  a 
dozen  reproductions  of  seventeenth-century 
title-pa^es  and  enlargements  of  details.  These 
are  all  mterpreted  as  pointing  out  Bacon  as 


having  "something  to  do  with  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  other  than  that  passing 
under  his  name,  and  including  something  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare." 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

A  classified  list  of  reference  works  pnUished 
bv  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Conmsses,  is  com- 
piled by  Edith  King.  The  list  is  partially  an- 
notated. There  are  fifteen  entries  nnder  the 
heading  Bibliography. 

A  Bibliography  ot  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
compiled  hj  Ella  F.  Corwin,  fills  seven  columns, 
and  IS  classified. 

PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY. 

The  issue  for  June  13  contains  a  ftill  report  of 
the  third  convention  of  the  American  Booksel- 
lers* Association,  reprinting  the  important 
papers  and  discussions  of  matters  of  book-trade 
interest. 

REVUE  DES  BIBLIOTHEQUES. 

In  the  issue  of  October-December  L.  Barrau- 
Dihigo,  in  Miscellanea  Hispanica,  contributes 
matter  on:  I.  The  National  Library  of  Lis- 
bon. II.  Five  Cartularies  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Torre  do  Tombo.  III.  Notes  on 
some  manuscripts  of  the  Library  de  Porto. 
IV.  Additions  to  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid  (section  of  printing)  from  1897-1901. 
Other  articles  are  to  follow  this  first  install- 
ment. 

Leon  Dorez  contributes  notes  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Eugene  Miintz,  who  died  in  October, 
1902.  Though  known  espcciallv  for  his  work 
in  the  history  of  art,  Miintz' s  biblio^aphical 
studies  alone  would  have  assured  him  of  an 
honorable  place  as  a  scholar.  As  Librarian  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  he  published  numer- 
ous studies  of  the  treasures  in  his  library  and 
also  of  those  in  the  Vatican  Library. 


In  the  Boston  Transcript  for  July  1,  Mr. 
George  H.  Sargent  gives  a  list  of  twenty-two 
modem  American  magazinelets,  snoplementine 
the  bibliography  of  ^bemeral  Bibelots  which 
h£i8  reccnthr  been  compiled  by  Frederick  W. 
Paxon  and  published  by  the  Boston  Book 
Company. 

The  Scott-Thaw  Company  announce,  £is  an 
October  publication,  a  compilation  of  Literary 
Book-Plates,  collected  and  described  by  W.  G. 
Bowdoin.  The  "literary"  applies  not  to  the 
character  of  the  plates,  but  to  the  profession  of 
their  owners.  Between  two  and  tnree  hundred 
book-plates,  belonging  to  popular  authors, 
living  and  dead,  will  be  reproduced,  with  des- 
criptive text.  The  volume  will  be  finely  built, 
in  a  subscription  edition  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  and  seventy- 
five  on  Japanese  vellum. 

The  curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in 
their  annual  report,  tell  of  the  acquisition  of 
some  very  important  Sanskrit  manuscripts ;  of 
an  earlj^  signature  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodlev,  and 
of  a  curious  completion  of  a  fragment  already 
in  the  library.  The  Bodleian  possessed  the 
second  and  third  leaves  of  the  Life  of  S. 
Petronylla,  printed  about  1495  by  Richard 
Pynson.  By  a  lucky  purchase,  it  has  acquired 
the  first  and  fourth  leaves,  completing  the 
work,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  not  even  the 
British  Museum  possessing  a  copy. 

The  private  collections  of  the  late  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  have,  since  his  death  at  Flor- 
ence, become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Leland  had 
gathered  in  a  variety  of  interesting  things, 
including  charms,  amulets,  and  old  Italian 
wood  carvings.  The  principal  treasures,  how- 
ever, are  rare  books,  of  which  Mr.  Leland  w£is 
a  wise  buyer  and  loving  caretaker.  He  repaired 
or  rebound  his  own  books  as  they  neeoed  it, 
and  in  many  volumes  he  inserted  a  manuscript 
leaf,  telling  the  history  of  the  book,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  purchase,  and  some  classifica- 
tion of  its  contents  and  points  of  interest.  The 
occult  sciences  are  largely  represented,  astrol- 
ogy,   magic,— Schott,    Paracelsus,    Cornelius 


A^ppa,  a  varied  collection,  not  large,  but 
with  many  individual  books  of  much  interest. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  have  announced 
the  discontinuation  of  their  magazine.  The 
Bibliographer,  The  magazine  ran  for  fifteen 
numbers,  having  been  first  issued  in  January, 
1902,  under  the  editorship  of  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  Since  the  death  ot  that  accomplished 
bibliographer,  it  has  not  been  expected  to 
survive  for  long. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Hakluyt  Society 
(series  two,  volume  ten)  is  Castenhoso's  Portu- 
guese Expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1541-43.  The 
translation  is  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Whiteway. 

Portraitures  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  Frank 
Scott,  is  published  bv  Longmans,  Green  _. 
Company.  It  is  a  study  of  the  numerous  sup- 
posed portraits  of  Caesar  preserved  in  the  form 
of  statues,  busts  and  coins.  These  portraits 
difier  so  radically  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
of  classification  as  true  or  spurious.  The  sub- 
ject possesses  much  fascination. 

The  Scribners  have  published  Bertram  Dob- 
ell's  Side  Lights  on  Charles  Lamb,  in  which  he 
records  many  reminiscences  of  Lamb  and  his 
friends,  and  gives  the  results  of  much  research 
in  the  London  Magazine  and  other  periodicals 
which  printed  unsigned  contributions  firom 
Lamb.  Several  of  mese  Mr.  Dobell  thinks  he 
has  identified,  and  fortifies  his  cases  with  cir- 
cumstantial and  internal  evidence. 

A  new  undertaking  at  Milan  is  a  school  for 
Italian  booksellers,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
feMor  Giuseppe  Fumagalli.  It  admits  persons 
already  in  tne  book  business  as  listeners,  other 
persons  having  a  public  school  education  being 
taken  as  pupils.  Both  classes  pay  a  tuition 
fee,  which  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  if 
the  pupil's  attendance  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  course  includes  practical  bibliography, 
knowledge  of  book-trade  matters,  literarv  and 
book-trade  history,  and  cataloguing.  Fupils 
are  examined  in  tiiese  branches  at  tne  ena  of 
the  year.  The  school  holds  its  sessions,  of  an 
hour  each,  on  three  evenings  in  the  week. 
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Comment 


The  CiSLYLE— Fboudh  Cokthoversy. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Collector ; 

The  review  iti  jour  iMav  nttiail>er,  of  the  New 
Let  ters  a  nd  Memorials  of  Jane  Walsh  C^rlrle 
was  mterestingj  bat  the  writer  had  not  seen 
Froude's  defense^  —  published  in  Londtm  in 
June  of  this  vear—*  entitled  My  Relations  with 
Carl^k.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  abuse  Mr,  Froude  and  to  accuse 
him  of  grossly  misrcprt-sentinj^  the  relations  of 
the  Carlyles.*  The  revival  of  this  abuse,  follow- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  New  letters  and 
Memorials  induced  the  relations  of  Froude  to 
break  a  long  silence  and  to  give  to  the  world 
his  side  of  the  stor^.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss it,  but  it  certainly  disposes  forever  of  the 
theory  that  the  "large  reading  and  presumably 
thinking  public"  has  been  led  oy  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
playful  exaggeration  and  its  own  lack  of 
humor  to  magnify  the  difficulties  of  the  famous 
pair.  The  reference  to  a  passage  in  Mrs. 
Larlyle's  diary  (suppressed  by  Froude)  where 
she  mentions  the  blue  marks  which,  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  her  husband  had  inflicted  on  her  arms, 
IS  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  theory  is  with- 
out justification.  I  may  be  devoid  of  a  humor- 
ous sense,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  fun  in  wife-l)eat- 
ing  or  in  amusements  of  a  kindred  nature. 
There  was  good  reason  for  Carl3''lc's  remorse. 


Stockholm,  July  4,  1903. 


A.  H.J. 


The   Frese.st  State  of  the  Book  Trade. 

[The  following  contribution  discloses  the 
midsummer  state  of  mind  of  a  well-known  New 
York  dealer  in  rare  books.— Ed.] 

Mr  B.  I.  B.  Lc  O'Phyle  discourses  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  book  trade. 

**Phy  how  d'ye  do  Mishter  Blumenstock!" 
said  Nlr.  O'Phyle,  the  well-known  Canal  Street 
vendor  of  rare  and  common  articles  of  liter- 
ature as  they  met  in  front  of  "Slamb's" 
Auction  Rooms  one  beautiful  day  last  week. 
"Very  poor,  pisness  vas  slow,"  answered  Mr. 
Blumenstock,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  bookseller  on  the  East  side. 

"Same  here,  me  frind."  said  O'Phyle.  "The 
fact  is  there's  too  many  fellers  comin'  inter  this 


most  ekr vatic"  perfe&sion,  an  I  fer  wan 
trjin*  ter  put   a   shtop    ter   it.      Why, 
exclaimed  the  Canal  street  bibliopbile  as 
waved  his    arms  excitedly,  "*Xcuse   me" 
said  as  he  calmed  down  somewhat^  ^^but 
fact  is  Oi  get  some  p  what  ox  cited  whin  f 
o"  th'  injustice  an  hard  luck  which  has 
th*  honest  an  eddercatcd  bookseilcT  loike  i 
and  you.     Phy,  sur,   me  connection   "with 
buk  trade  goes  back  two  years  an  it  makes  i 

riled  ter  see  er  lot  uv  busted  actcrs  an  bun^ 

up  lords  pickin*  up  the  foinest  bar^nt  aa 
livin'  in  grate  sthoile.  Phy,  Abe,  d'ye  know 
thot  wan  uv  thim  play  acters  out  «▼  ajob 
found  er  copy  uv  Maud  Pitcher  wat  was  rittca 
by  Longfeller  fur  a  dime  an  dishposed  ut  it  for 
four  thousan' dollars.  Now,wuddent  thot  make 
an  angel  weep?"  At  this  Mr.  O'Phyle  wiped 
his  eyes  with  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  wmk 
his  friend  nodded  assent.  "An'  be  jabbeit, 
d'ye  know,"  continued  Mr.  O'Phyle  "tnoterea 
in  Boston  the  chance  uv  findin'  bargins  is  past 
Why  a  3'ear  ago  a  feller  picked  up  a  Tamolia 
on  a  tin  cint  shtand  fur  a  nickel  and  sold  it  for 
wan  thousan'.    Bad  cess  to  him!  *' 

After  drawing  a  long  breath  Mr.  O'Phyk 
once  more  continued. 

"Now,  Oi  have  this  to  pcrposc,  me  frind;  01 
shall  run  fur  Alderman  an  me  first  wnrmk  ifl 
th'  boord  will  be  ter  sign  a  bill  erlimematiii* 
all  'xccpt  experts  from  th'  ancient  an  hon*rabk 
trade  o'  bukscllin',  an  be  jabbers,  no  wan  will 
ingage  in  this  trade  unless  he  is  eddercated  np 
ter  it  an  is  a  natral  born  citizen  uv  th*  Uniteo 
Shtates.  Phat  d've  say  ter  it,  Abe?"  "Yoa 
vas  right,  mcin  frent,''  said  Blumenstock,  "I 
haf  mate  a  lif '  shtudy  of  dis  pisness  since  I  kft 
de  gloding  line  nnd  I  say  vonce  und  fur  all,  kt 
only  Amerigan  citizens  or  dose  pom  in  de  United 
States  encage  in  dis  pisness." 

•'Yure  th'  roight  shtuflf,  me  frind,"  said 
O'Phyle,  *' Come,  lets  have  a  drinkl"  and  the 
saviours  of  the  book  trade  made  a  bee  Hne  for 
the  nearest  comer  where  the  beverage  invented 
by  Gambrinius  was  dispensed,  forgetting  aO 
about  the  actors,  booksellers  and  incidentaUf 
the  sale  which  had  just  begun  at  "Slamb's." 

R.N. 
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THE  ADAMS  BINDERY. 

RAPLH    RANDOLPH    ADAMS. 

FINE  BINDING. 

That  bookbinding,  so  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  arts  in  Europe, 
should  have  advanced  in  this  country  no  further  than  to  ht  deserving  of 
the  term  craft,  seems  strange  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  along  the  other 
lines  of  art;  but  so  it  has  been  up  to  within  a  year  and  the  bibliophile  has 
been  compelled  to  send  his  treasured  volumes  to  France  or  England,  if  he 
wished  them  clothed  in  fitting  splendor  or  simplicity. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  at  last  there  has  appeared  a  binder  with 
feeling  for  books,  and  knowledge  of  the  artistic,  which  alone  can  advance 
binding  to  an  art,  that  lovers  of  binding  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
show  that  they  have  not  had  their  books  bound  abroad,  simply  to  say  they 
were  bound  abroad,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to,  and  that  now 
when  there  is  a  binder  of  e(|ual  ability  in  this  country,  to  prove,  by  having 
him  bind  their  books,  that  they  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  patron- 
ize the  American  binders  had  they  had  heretofore  the  opportunity. 

The  ''Viennese  Inlaid  Binding"  reproduced  in  the  Kov.-Dec.  number,  as 
the  "Onlaid  Mosaic  Binding"  in  this  number,  are  both  the  work  of  the 
binder  of  whom  we  speak,  Ral])h  Randolph  Adams,  of  The  Adams  Bindery. 

Real  mosaic  in  leather,  or,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  styled  it,  "Viennese  Inlay" 
has  never  before  in  the  history  of  binding,  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "Onlaid  Mosaic  Binding." 

The  latter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  **Inlaid,"  is  effected  by  paring 
the  colored  leather  used  in  the  design,  as  thin  as  possible,  cutting  it  out 
with  a  i^air  of  scissors  to  the  desired  shape,  and  pasting  it  on  the  leather  in 
which  the  book  is  bound. 

In  the  "ViennCvSc  Inlaid"  binding  thework  is  in  real  mosaic,  as  the  ground 
leather  is  cut  through  to  the  board,  following  the  design,  the  pieces  are  lifted 
out  and  in  their  place  are  inlaid  the  other  leathers.  This  method  is  sincere, 
the  other  an  imitation.— T/ie  Book-Lover. 


The  fact  that  such  binding  is  done  in  this  bindery  is  guarantee  that 
the  ordinary-  nm  of  hali  or  lull  Calf,  Morocco,  Pigskin,  or  Levant  bindings 
are  AT  LEAST  a  little  better  than  the  work  of  other  binderies. 

Plates  inlaid,  Books  cleaned  and  repaired.  Publishers,  Book  Dealers 
and  Private  Trade  solicited.  The  facilities  of  the  establishment  permit  of 
careful  and  prompt  attention  to  out-of-town  orders.  Bookplates  designed 
and  made. 

The  Adams  Bindery, 

256  WEST  23d  ST.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ayes.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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A  PRIVATE  LIBRARY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR- WILUAM  NELSON  OF  PATERSON 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  COLLINS 

(Reprinted  by  permiMion  from  the  Newark  Sunday  News) 


A  MONG  the  private  collections  of 
"^^  rare  books,  documents  and  man- 
uscripts in  New  Jersey,  or,  indeed  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  few  of  so 
much  interest  as  that  of  William  Nel- 
son, of  Paterson,  N.  J.  It  represents 
the  results  of  many  years  of  research 
along  various  lines,  historical,  legal  and 
literary,  and  a  list  of  its  component 
parts,  with  the  briefest  explanations, 
would  make  up  a  good-sized  catalogue. 
The  antiquarian,  the  student  and  the 
book  lover  each  would  find  in  it  mat- 
ter of  special  value.  It  is  possible  only 
to  call  attention  to  a  comparatively 


small  number  of  the  treasures  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  possession. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  New  Jersey  history,  and  he 
prizes  particularly  the  original  sources 
of  information  regarding  it  that  have 
come  into  his  hands.  The  oldest  docu- 
ment of  this  description  that  he  has  ac- 
quired is  a  contemporary  copy  of  a  let- 
ter sent  from  Elizabethtown  in  1681, 
by  Governor  Philip  Carteret,  setting 
forth  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  colony.  The  letter  is  well  pre- 
served, but  the  chirography  is  so  in- 
volved as  to  be  well  night  imdecipher- 
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able.  Another  manuscript  is  a  contem- 
poraneous copy  of  a  letter  dated  Perth 
Amboy,  August  3,  1695,  the  copy  be- 
ing made  August  8,  1695.  This  let- 
ter is  an  address  from  the  ^'Gentlemen 
of  the  Coundl"  to  the  Grand  Commit- 
tee of  proprietors  in  London,  and  has 
to  do  with  quit  rents  in  East  Jersey. 
The  proprietors  are  called  "worthy 
gentlemen,"  and  the  signers  of  the  let- 
ter subscribe  themselves  as  "your  faith- 
full  friends  and  most  humble  servants." 
Mr.  Nelson's  rarest  New  Jersey  im- 
print is  a  copy  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1727,  the  first  book  printed  at  Burling- 
ton and  the  second  printed  in  New  Jer- 
sey. It  came,  in  1728,  from  the  press 
of  Samuel  Keimer,by  whom  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  employed,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, naturally,  that  Franklin  worked 
upon  it.  There  are  but  two  copies  of 
this  publication  extant,  so  far  as  known, 
the  other  one  being  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Library.  The  first  New  Jersey 
imprint,  a  copy  of  the  Session  Laws, 
bears  the  date  1723,  the  place  of  publi- 
cation being  Perth  Amboy.  An  edition 
of  these  laws  was  also  printed  at  New 
York,  the  New  York  copy  containing 
thirty-three  pages,  while  the  Perth  Am- 
boy imprint  has  thirty-two.  The  first 
twenty-four  pages  are  identical  in  both 
editions,  but  the  remaining  pages  in  the 
Perth  Amboy  edition  are  set  in  wider 
measure,  so  as  to  get  the  balance  of  the 
matter  on  less  paper  than  was  used  in 
the  New  York  imprint.  A  very  valu- 
able volume  owned  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  a 


copy  of  Kinsey*s  Laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey from  1703  to  1732,  printed  at 
Philadelphia.  Another  curiosity  is 
Bumenes,  described  as  "A  collecti<m  of 
papers,  written  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting some  of  the  more  prominent 
errors  and  omissions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  convention  for  re- 
vision and  amendment"  These  pa- 
pers all  were  written  by  Judge  William 
Griffith,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
Burlington,  and  were  published  origin- 
ally in  the  Trenton  Federalist,  in  1799. 

A  most  interesting  paper  bearing  on 
the  development  of  "Jersey  justice"  is 
the  original  of  an  indictment  drawn  up 
by  William  Paterson,  the  first  attorney- 
general  under  the  State  Government 
Paterson,  while  holding  that  position, 
rendered  services  of  great  importance 
to  the  commonwealth,  in  establishing 
new  precedents  of  law,  and  the  docu- 
ments from  his  pen  are  models  of  their 
kind.  The  presentment  in  question 
signed  by  Paterson  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity and  dated  July,  1779,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  jurors,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  body  of  the  County 
of  Monmouth,  upon  their  oath  present 
that  this  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  now  are,  and 
for  some  time  past  have  been  at  open 
war  &  enmity  with  Great  Britain,  and 
that  Edward  Price,  Jr.,  late  of  Shrews- 
bury, yeoman,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
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said  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
and  during  the  war  aforesaid,  frcxn 
Shrewsbury  in  the  same  county,  of 
Monmouth,  did  voluntarily  and  unlaw- 
fully go  over  to  the  City  of  New  York 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  said 
City  of  New  York  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  to  wit,  of  the  army  of 
the  said  king  of  Great  Britain,  without 
any  license,  permission  or  passport  pre- 
viously obtained  from  any  competent 
authority,  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others  in  the  like  case  offending  against 
the  form  of  the  Act  of  the  Coimcil  and 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  in  such 
rase  made  and  provided,  against  the 
peace  of  this  State,  the  Government  and 
Dignity  of  the  same." 

An  indorsement  upon  the  indict- 
ment indicates  that  the  defendant  Price 
was  found  guilty  and  fined  £15. 

A  receipted  bill,  dated  at  Trenton, 
the  tenth  day  of  the  third  month,  1796, 
shows  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
at  that  time  indebted  to  Isaac  Collins, 
the  printer,  for  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  amount  of  the  obligation 
being  £86. 

A  fine  example  of  bookmaking  is  Mr. 
Nelson's  copy  of  Sewd's  History  of 
the  Quakers,  printed  by  Isaac  Collins, 
at  Burlington,  in  1774.  The  portly  vol- 
tune  contains  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
pages  besides  the  index. 

A  very  rare  book  owned  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son is  The  Prompter,  one  of  the  first 
of  the  Newark  itniMiiits,  and  published 


by  John  Woods,  in  1793.    The  titte 
page  reads  as  follows : 

THE  PROMPTER 

or 

COMMENTARY 

on 

Common  Sayings  and  Subjects 

Which  are  full  of  Common  Sense 

The  best  Sense  in  the  World 

"To  see  other's  faults  and  feel  our 

own." 
To  which  is  added  a  selection  of  mat- 
ter that  will  be  found 
Instructive,  Entertaining  and  Curious. 

A  separate  volume  issued  by  John 
Woods  in  1796,  with  a  new  title  page, 
Collections,  etc,  contains  a  lot  of  his 
"leftovers,"  stripped  of  their  title  pages, 
including  The  Prompter,  The  Morris- 
town  Ghost,  etc 

Mr.  Nelson  has  a  copy  of  the  first  is- 
sue of  the  United  States  Magazine,  a 
"General  Repository  of  useful  instruc- 
tion and  rational  amusement,"  pub- 
lished in  Newark,  April,  1794,  by  John 
Woods,  for  an  unnamed  and  unknown 
editor.  The  magazine,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  Governor  Howell,  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  MacWhorter,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New- 
ark, and  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Orange,  cost  two  and  a  half  dollars  a 
year.  The  initial  issue  contains  the 
following  annotmcement : 

"The  publishing  of  the  first  number 
of  the  United  States  MagoMime  has 
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been  postponed  for  some  tune  oo  ac- 
count of  the  Subscribers'  names  not  be- 
ing returned.  The  editor  intended  to 
procure  an  el^;ant  engraving  for  each 
munber,  but  was  unfortunately  disap- 
pointed. As  soon  as  a  number  of  Sub- 
scribers equal  to  the  expense  of  the 
magazine  are  procured,  every  munber 
shall  then  be  ornamented  with  some 
pleasing  representation." 

This  was  New  Jersey's  third  period- 
ical, and  the  first  published  in  Newark. 
It  ended  abruptly  w*ith  a  half-finished 
word,  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Nelson's  collection  of  the  works 
of  Philip  Freneau,  the  poet  of  the  Rev- 
olution, is  very  full  and  very  valuable. 
Among  the  editions  arc  A  Voyage  to 
Boston  (Philadelphia,  1775),  and  a 
volume  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1786, 
containing  all  of  Freneau's  poems  up  to 
that  year.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1794, 
there  was  published  a  book,  including 
The  Village  Merchant  and  The  Country 
Printer,  by  Freneau.  Of  this  Mr.  Nel- 
son has  a  copy,  and  he  owns  also  a  copy 
of  the  Poems,  written  by  Philip  Fre- 
neau, of  New  Jersey,  between  the  years 
1768  and  1794,  and  printed  at  the  press 
of  the  author  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  1795. 
The  typography  of  this  book  is  very  at- 
tractive, the  arrangement  of  the  title 
page  with  its  fifteen  stars  calling  for 
special  notice. 

Other  Freneau  items  in  the  collec- 
tion are  the  poet's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  1788;  Letters  of  Robert  Slenr 
der,  I20itl£pefns,  Philadelphia,  1809, 


in  two  volumes,  with  the  tare  portrait 
of  St.  Tammany;  Poems,  New  York, 
1815,  in  two  vohmMS,  one  set  cut  and 
one  set  in  boards  uncut;  Poems,  Lou- 
don, 1861;  Poems,  New  York,  1864, 
one  of  one  hundred  copies,  quarto,  un- 
cut, and,  also,  some  manuscript  verses, 
unpublished,  written  about  1774. 

Freneau  published  at  Mt  Pleasant 
for  a  year  beginning  in  1795  ^^  Jersey 
Chronicle.  A  unique  Freneau  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  Ubrary  is  a  broadside  contain- 
ing the  poet's  announcement  of  the 
publicaticn  of  The  Monmouth  Gazette, 
a  paper  which  never  saw  the  light  In 
this  broadside  Freneau  said : 

"It  is  proposed  by  the  Subscriber,  if 
sufficient  Encouragement  should  be  af- 
forded, to  publish  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
near  Middletown  Point,  in  East  New 
Jersey,  a  weekly  Newspaper,  to  be  en- 
titled, The  Monmouth  Gazette,  or, 
General  Magazine  of  Information  and 
Amusement 

The  growing  Population,  Opulence, 
and  Importance  of  the  extensive 
County  of  Monmouth,  seems  to  demand 
a  Circulation  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Intelligence,  as  well  as  political  Infor- 
mation among  its  Inhabitants,  in  a 
Mode  different  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  through  the  imcertain  and 
very  difficult  Communication  of  the 
Public  Prints  from  the  dty  of  New 
York,  and  which,  when  they  are  re- 
ceived, are  in  a  great  Measiure  taken 
up  with  local  matters,  most  commonly 
tminteresting,  to  the  Jersey  Reader. 
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Impressed  with  these  Sentiments,  the 
Subscriber  has,  by  the  Advice  of  sev- 
eral Gentlemen,  Inhabitants  of  said 
County,  imdertaken  (if  suitably  en- 
couraged) to  publish  a  paper  once  a 
week,  under  the  above  Title;  which, 
from  the  Connexion  he  has  established 
with  Printers  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  from  several 
other  sources,  he  flatters  himself  will 
be  inferior  to  none  printed  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  containing  consid- 
erably more  in  Quantity." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  early  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey 
newspaper  readers  want  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  furnished  by  the  New 
York  journals. 

Freneau  considered  that  the  "Neces- 
sity and  various  Advantages  of  some 
such  Publication  as  the  above-men- 
tioned, to  every  Citizen  in  a  free  Gov- 
ernment like  ours,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
dwelling  upon."  He  proceeded  there- 
fore to  the  statement  of  the  "Plan  and 
Conditions"  upon  which  he  meant,  if 
"properly  patronized"  to  conduct  his 
Gazette. 

The  paper  was  to  be  published 
"early"  every  Saturday  morning  and 
forwarded  "immediately"  to  the  places 
mentioned.  It  was  expected  that  sub- 
scribers "in  the  neighborhood"  would 
call  or  send ;  "to  such  as  cannot,  every 
suitable  opportunity  will  be  taken,  if 
desired,  to  forward  it"  The  "Sub- 
scription money,"  it  was  stated,  "will 
be  Sixteen  Shillings  per  Annum,  law- 


ful Money  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  Value 
thereof  in  most  Kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, at  the  Market  Prices,  payable 
one  Half  on  the  first  Day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  other  Half  on  the  first  Day  of 
June." 

Mr.  Nelson's  library  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  Poe  treasures.  A  number 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  were  dis- 
posed of  at  a  sale  held  in  Philadelphia 
last  May,  but  enough  remain  to  form 
an  interesting  exhibit.  A  copy  of 
Poe's  Eureka,  especially,  attracts  atten- 
tion. The  book,  which  was  published 
by  George  P.  Putnam  in  1848,  be- 
longed to  Poe.  It  contains  many  notes 
in  pencil  by  the  author  indicating  verbal 
changes,  and,  in  some  instances,  whole 
sentences  are  interlined.  The  writing, 
which  is  Poe's  without  doubt,  is  very 
neat,  and  inasmuch  as  the  "prose  poem" 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  author, 
it  is  probable  that  the  annotations  were 
made  with  the  idea  of  issuing  a  new 
edition.  This  book  Mr.  Nelson  bought 
at  a  stall  on  Fourth  avenue,  New  York, 
paying  a  quarter  for  it  His  copy  of 
Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane  and  Minor 
Poems  (Hatch  &  Dunning,  Baltimore, 
1829),  sold  at  Philadelphia  for  $1,825. 
It  cost  Mr.  Nelson  $75.  Mr.  Nelson 
also  sold  at  Philadelphia  the  original 
manuscript  of  The  Bells  and  For  Annie 
and  two  unpublished  manuscript  poems 
by  Poe,  both  acrostics  written  to  his 

cousin,  Elizabeth  Rebecca  ,  a 

young  woman  whose  last  name  is  un- 
known.   These  acrostics  were  secured 
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by  Mr.  Nelson  at  an  auction  and  are 
unquestionably  in  Poe's  handwriting  at 
an  early  period  in  his  career.  The 
longer  one  dedicated  an  autograph  al- 
bum, and  is  signed  "Edgar,"  and  the 
shorter,  evidently  cut  from  an  album,  is 
signed  "E.  A.  P." 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Nelson  has 
accumulated  many  old  manuscripts  and 
books  and  his  library  contains  some  of 
the  earliest  printed  volumes.  His  old- 
est manuscript,  which  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  theological  dis- 
quisition in  crabbed  Gredc  characters. 
A  folio  manuscript  of  200  leaves  of  vel- 
lum sets  forth  thirteen  sermons  on  the 
epistles  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  The 
initial  letters  to  the  several  sermons 
are  grotesquely  illuminated  in  the 
Gaelic  manner.  The  manuscript  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century  and  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a  monastery  in 
Brittany.  Another  manuscript,  volume 
of  much  historical  interest  was  written 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  gives 
an  account  of  some  the  disputes  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.  He  has 
a  book  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom,  printed  at  Nuremburg  in  1471, 
and  another  volume  printed  in  the  same 
city  in  1494.  The  latter,  an  edition  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  is  what  is  known 
as  a  "chained  book,"  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  stout  oaken  covers  covered  with 
stamped  pigskin  showing  that  at  one 
time  it  was  securely  fastened  to  a  read- 
ing desk  to  insure  its  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  its  rightful  owner.     In* 


eluded  in  the  collection  are  also  a  Vul- 
gate printed  in  1498,  bearing  a  book 
plate  of  one  of  the  early  Dukes  of  Sus- 
sex, and  a  "Cranmcr*'  Bible  printed  in 
1549.  The  latter  is  botind  in  four  folio 
volumes.  The  first  and  last  leaves,  as 
is  usual  with  ancient  Bibles,  are  miss- 
ing, and  those  that  are  left  have  been 
badly  worn  at  the  edges.  These  pages 
have  been  repaired  by  piecing  out  the 
margins  with  paper  that  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  original  leaves  in  a 
marvellous  way,  so  that  the  place  of 
joining  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
touch.  Aside  from  a  few  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  Revelations,  the  work  is 
complete.  The  title  page  of  the  New 
Testament  is  a  fine  example  of  wood 
engraving  of  350  years  ago.  This  edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Treacle"  or  "Molasses" 
Bible,  from  the  reading  of  Jeremiah 
viii.,  22:  "Is  there  no  treacle  in  Gil- 
ead  ?"  It  is  printed  in  black  letter,  with 
many  wood  cut  initials ;  the  text  is  not 
divided  into  verses.  Some  of  the  titles 
of  the  books  seem  strange  to  modem 
readers,  as  "Parallellapipedon,"  for 
"Chronicles ;"  "The  Ballet  of  Ballettes," 
for  "The  Song  of  Solomon,"  etc. 

A  fine  copy  of  CahHn*s  Institutes, 
printed  at  London  in  1634,  now  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  possession,  belonged  to  Rev. 
John  Brainerd,  the  early  missionary  to 
the  Indians  at  Crosswicks,  near  Free- 
hold, N.  J.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book, 
in  Mr.  Brainerd's  handwriting,  is  the 
following: 
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"Gift  of  Mr.  Isaac  Walker  to  Rcvd. 
Mr.  John  Brainerd  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  under  his  care." 

Mr.  Nelson  has  many  interesting 
.  autograph  letters.  Among  them  are 
missives  written  in  171 1  by  William 
Bradford,  the  first  New  York  printer; 
Archibald  Home,  the  first  New  Jersey 
poet,  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, 1732-41,  and  from  Aaron  Burr  to 
John  Rutherfurd,  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  dated  New  York,  December  5, 
1800.  A  letter  from  President  Green, 
of  Princeton  Collie,  written  February 
2,  1815,  tells  of  a  notable  revival  among 
the  students  of  that  institution.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  F.  Clark, 
"Preacher  of  the  Gospel"  at  Fleming- 
ton,  and  in  part  reads  as  follows : 

"It  has  indeed  pleased  a  gracious  & 
condescending  God  to  visit  our  college 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  seen  here  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Yet  all  is  still  &  silent — 
no  noise,  no  extravagance,  no  enthu- 
siasm. The  chief  instrumental  cause  of 
this  awakening  is  believed  to  be  the 
bible  studies  of  the  college.  Other 
means,  no  doubt,  have  been  also  blest. 
But  God  has  specially  owned,  &  blessed 
his  own  sacred  trutii.  His  spirit  has 
descended  on  us,  we  hope,  like  the  dew 
&  the  rain  on  the  tender  grass.  There 
are  already  about  25  of  the  students 
who,  during  the  present  session,  have, 
it  is  hoped,  passed  from  death  to  life. 
There  are  ten  more,  who,  it  (is)  be- 
lieved are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 


God ;  &  about  twenty  more  who  are  tui- 
der  very  serious  impressions.  Indeed 
there  are  very  few  who  are  not  more 
or  less  affected.  What  is  remarkable, 
all  the  best  scholars  &  most  influential 
individuals,  are  either  among  those  who 
are  hopeful  converts,  or  those  who  are 
most  earnestly  pressing  into  the  king- 
dom. Surely  there  was  scarcely  ever 
so  altered  a  place  as  our  college — com- 
paring the  last  winter  with  the  present. 
Instead  of  meetings  for  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, we  have  now  nothing  but 
meetings  for  religious  conference  and 
fervent  social  prayer." 

President  Green  wrote  Mr.  Clark 
that  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to 
"keep  this  work  from  making  a  noise 
abroad,"  saying  further  than  "tho'  it  is 
not  possible  any  longer  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  ourselves,  I  will  still 
thank  you  to  speak  of  it  with  a  degree 
of  reserve.  I  hate  religious  garrulity, 
&  I  fear  that  too  much  publick  attention 
may  injure  the  youth  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  work." 

Other  letters  which  Mr.  Nelson  owns 
are  from  General  George  Washington, 
written  at  Passaic  Falls,  in  1780;  from 
Alexander  Hamilton,  1792,  announcing 
his  decision  that  the  town  of  Paterson 
should  be  located  at  the  Passaic  Falls ; 
Andrew  Hamilton,  1723,  the  great 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  defended 
Peter  Zenger  and  laid  down  the  law 
ever  since  followed  in  America,  that  in 
indictments  for  libel  the  jury  is  the 
judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts;  General 
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CONCERNING  A  CERTAIN  AFFECTATION 
OF  THE  GREAT 


BY  A.  H.  J. 


A  S  the  fortunate  individuals  who  are 
•^^  possessed  of  what  the  world 
calls  greatness  are  necessarily  different 
in  capacity  and  endowments  from  the 
general  body  of  the  people,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  they  should  observe  the 
affairs  of  life  from  a  point  of  view  more 
elevated  and  commanding  than  that 
which  is  occupied  by  ordinary  human 
beings.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  they  frequently  display  what  we  of 
humbler  station  are  accustomed  to  char- 
acterize as  affectations.  Thosewhohave 
devoted  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  great  men  and  women,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  instructed  how 
to  "make  our  lives  sublime,"  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  particular  in- 
stances nor  to  be  convinced  by  the  pro- 
duction of  testimony  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  verity  of  the  proposition.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  truth  that  such 
persons,  for  example,  as  Louis  XIV., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Napoleon,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  were  or  are  mere  bun- 
dles of  affectations. 

I  was  moved  to  indulge  in  these  pro- 
found reflections  by  the  perusal  of  some 
remarks  in  the  "Contributors'  Club"  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 


ly, entitled  "A  Great  Person  and  Cer- 
tain Bores."  The  writer  announces 
that  he  (or  she)  "has  lately  been  pri- 
vate secretary  and  literary  adviser  to  a 
Great  Person,"  and  contributes  to  the 
enlightenment  of  mankind  this  gem  of 
wisdom : 

"The  worst  enemy  to  the  Great  Per- 
son is  the  autograph  collector.  Now, 
the  collector  who  buys  with  good  money 
autographs  that  are  already  on  paper, 
or  who  begs  from  his  friends,  or  who 
knows  celebrities  well  enough  to  ask 
them  to  their  faces  for  their  signatures, 
may  be,  and  I  am  sure  is,  a  great  nui- 
sance.   But  he  is  not  a  foe  to  society." 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, fotmded  partly  upon  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  a  careful  examination  of 
written  and  printed  records  and  partly 
upon  facts  derived  from  personal  ob- 
servation, that  the  truly  great  are  not 
really  as  sadly  bored  by  requests  for  au- 
tographs as  minor  magnates  of  litera- 
ture and  of  politics  would  have  an  ad- 
miring multitude  believe.  I  shall  not, 
however,  attempt  to  justify  or  to  de- 
fend the  "pestilential  nuisance"  who 
"writes  for  autographs,"  as  he  is  called 
by  the  eminent  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 
There  is  no  need  of  heaping  upon  the 
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head  of  such  a  pseudo-collector  any  fur- 
ther epithets  of  scorn.  Let  us  say  that 
he  is  an  impertinent  intruder  and  a 
worm,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Away  with 
him!  What  is  of  interest  to  me  is  to 
observe  that  the  Great  appear  to  have 
developed  their  affectation  so  far  as 
to  denounce  for  a  nuisance  a  man  who 
"buys  with  good  money  autographs  that 
are  already  on  paper."  What  terms  of 
contempt  would  be  employed  to  crush 
the  person  who  bought  them  with 
forged  notes  or  with  counterfeit  coin, 
or  who  purchased  autographs  inscribed 
upon  brass,  or  bronze,  or  imperishable 
marble,  or  who  made  contracts  for  the 
future  delivery  of  autographs  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  a  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  autographs,  I  dare  not 
imagine,  but  let  us  for  a  moment  ex- 
amine the  merits  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
former  "private  secretary  and  literary 
adviser  to  a  Great  Person." 

It  may  not  profit  us  to  consider  what 
may  be  the  duties  of  a  literary  adviser 
to  a  Great  Female  Person.  A  really 
Great  Person  frequently  needs  the  help 
of  a  private  secretary,  but  surely  not 
the  services  of  a  literary  adviser,  if  that 
title  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  and 
obvious  signification.  It  may  be  that 
the  Great  Female  Person  ought  at  times 
to  be  told  what  kinds  of  books  are  ap- 
propriate to  particular  hours  of  the  day, 
or  what  styles  and  colors  of  binding 
harmonize  most  effectively  with  certain 


gowns  or  with  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  poets,  philosophers  or 
word-painters  of  the  past  It  may  be 
that  the  Great  Person  has  inaccurate 
ideas  of  the  spelling  of  English  words 
or  of  the  construction  of  English  sen- 
tences, but  I  cannot  believe  that  she 
needs  to  be  advised,  for  example,  that 
she  must  not  prefer  Alfred  Austin  to 
Milton,  or  discard  Stubbs,  Freeman  and 
John  Richard  Green  in  favor  of  the 
writers  of  modem  historical  fiction. 
The  inquiry  may,  however,  be  deferred. 
It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that 
the  Atlantic  article  contains  conclusive, 
intrinsic  evidence  that  the  Great  Female 
Person  mentioned  in  it  is  great,  not  by 
reason  of  intellect  or  achievement,  but 
solely  because  of  inherited  riches;  and 
that  the  ex-private  secretary  and  ex-lit- 
erary adviser,  notwithstanding  a  cim- 
ning  little  phrase  inserted  with  intent  to 
deceive,  is  also  one  of  the  bright,  allur- 
ing, charming  and  illogical  sex,  whose 
members  are,  we  are  assured,  in  our 
hours  of  ease  uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to 
please,  and  who  rise  to  their  loftiest 
sphere  only  in  those  uncomfortable  mo- 
ments when  pain  and  anguish  wring 
the  brow.  We  may  even  be  right  in  re- 
garding this  fabricator  of  libels  upon 
harmless  collectors  as  actually  a  much 
Greater  Person  than  the  wealthy  lady 
who  required  her  literary  advice  and 
counsel,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
value  her  autograph  far  more  highly, 
unless,  as  a  million  autograph  writers 
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at  kast  are  aceustomed  to  say,  at  the 
foot  of  a  cheque. 

Verily,  the  judgment  delivered  by  the 
ex-adviser  whereby  she  decrees  that  the 
collector  who  buys  constitutes  himself  a 
nuisance,  shows  her  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  and  the  law.  I  fear 
that  she  promulgated  it  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  injunction  audi  aUeram 
partem.  If  there  were  any  Court  of 
Appeal  of  competent  jurisdiction,  that 
Court  would  reverse  it  without  hesita- 
tion, for  manifest  error  appearing  upon 
its  face.  The  true  collector,  as  we  well 
know,  does  not  "beg  from  his  friends" 
— it  is  not  necessary.  Nor  does  he  ask 
celebrities  for  their  signatures.  He 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  mere  sig- 
natures of  living  persons.  He  would 
no  more  think  of  asking  a  great  man 
for  his  signature  than  a  numismatist 
would  think  of  asking  him  for  a  silver 
dime.  It  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the 
lialf-educated  that  autograph  collectors 
— excepting  only  the  lower  orders,  the 
Iriflers, — ^prize  signatures.  To  be  sure, 
d  signature  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Julius 
Caesar,  or  of  Judas  Iscariot  would  be 
valuable,  for  reasons  which  even  the 
ipfTiorant  can  readily  understand.  But 
nobody  in  this  incarnation  is  likely  to 
trouble  any  of  these  personages  for  a 
specimen  of  his  handwriting.  We  need 
not  pause  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
beggar  or  of  the  gatherer  of  "signatures 
by  request"  We  are  concerned  only 
with  him  who  "buys  with  good  money." 
It  is  such  a  collector  whom  the  ex- Ad- 


viser addresses  in  an  imaginary  epistle 
wherein  she  saucily  says:  "If  you  are 
grown  up  and  hardened  in  evil  ways, 
if  you  are  a  professional  collector  of 
great  men's  letters  and  relics,  you  ought 
to  be  — ."  The  dash  leaves  much  to 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  in  private 
and  not  in  print  the  ex-Adviser  uses 
language  not  becoming  in  a  self-re- 
specting female. 

We  come  then  to  the  allegation  that 
the  collector  who  buys  the  letters  and 
relics  of  great  men  is  a  nuisance,  hard- 
ened in  evil  ways,  who  ought  to  be — 
whatever  the  lady  decrees  by  way  of 
punishment 

The  accuser  admits  that  he  is  "not  a 
foe  to  society."  For  this,  much  thanks. 
But  when,  oh  Adviser,  you  tell  us  that 
one  who  is  hardened  in  evil  ways  is  not 
a  foe  to  society,  you  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  your  society  has  no  foe  in  him 
who  is  an  evil  doer ;  wherefore  your  so- 
ciety must  either  have  an  evil  doer  as  its 
friend,  or  it  must  be  indifferent  to  his 
evil  deeds.  This  must  come  of  too  long 
an  association  with  the  rich. 

But  why  is  the  collector  who  buys,  a 
nuisance?  A  nuisance  is  something 
which  produces  not  only  annoyance  but 
injury  to  some  one.  The  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  letters  and  manu- 
scripts of  distinguished  persons  is  sure- 
ly not  of  itself  injurious  to  any  one.  It 
is  neither  malum  prohibitum  nor  malum 
in  se.  If  it  were,  the  libraries  and  mu- 
seums of  the  civilized  world  must  be 
relegated  to  the  cat^ory  of  nuisances 
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and  their  founders  and  promoters  must 
be  evil  doers  indeed  If  in  the  Vatican 
the  exposure  of  a  letter  of  Martin  Luth- 
er or  in  the  Bodleian  the  display  of  a 
fine  example  of  George  Washington's 
familiar  chirography  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuisance,  then  let  the  ex- Adviser, 
in  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry, 
"make  the  most  of  it"  If  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  my  den  I  preserve  with  fond- 
ness the  manuscripts  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall's Life  of  Lamb,  or  of  a  story  or 
poem  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  of  an 
epic  of  Southey,  or  of  an  essay  of  Irv- 
ing, or  of  some  poems  of  Swinburne; 
if  I  love  to  read  and  to  caress  the  let- 
ters of  Tennyson,  of  Browning,  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Charles  Lamb,  or  of 
our  own  Longfellow,  Hawthorne  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  what  re- 
spect are  the  sensibilities  of  even  a  fem- 
inine literary  adviser  disturbed  or 
wounded?  If  I  should  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  intimate  and  familiar 
confidences  of  any  writer,  so  as  to  give 
pain  to  his  friends,  I  might  be  justly 
censured ;  but  it  is  not  of  such  disclos- 
ures or  publications  that  the  criticism 
is  made.  Indeed  such  disclosures  usual- 
ly come  from  the  friends  themselves — 
seldom  or  never  from  collectors.  The 
indictment  relates  only  to  the  collec- 
tion and  ownership  of  autograph  let- 
ters.   Surely  we  are  right  in  dismissing 


the  bill  of  complaint  for  want  of  equity 
and  to  regard  the  careless  utterance  as 
merely  an  instance  of  a  common  and 
unworthy  affectation  on  the  part  of 
Great  Persons  carried  to  an  absurd  ex- 
treme. 

Seriously,  my  skull  is  not  so  thick 
nor  my  skin  so  thin  that  I  do  not  dis- 
cern in  this  screed  of  the  Adviser  an  at- 
tempt at  the  lightly  humorous.  It  is, 
however,  humor  of  a  cheap  and  rather 
time-worn  vein.  The  late  Irving 
Browne  said  that  to  call  a  lawyer  a 
liar,  a  physician  a  murderer  and  a  cler- 
gyman a  h)rpocrite  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  a  numerically  consider- 
able portion  of  mankind.  It  is  also  a 
delight  to  the  mildly  facetious  to  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  ordinary  newspa- 
per the  stale  and  common  jests  about 
the  somnolent  policeman,  the  sugar- 
sanding  grocer  and  the  dishonest  Sun- 
day-school superintendent.  These  flat 
and  arid  pleasantries  may  perhaps  be 
harmless,  but  I  think  that  the  pages  of 
an  honored  and  dignified  magazine 
might  be  employed  to  better  purpose 
than  in  disseminating  silliness,  the  hu- 
mor of  which  is  so  subtle  that  many 
casual  readers  may  take  it  as  if  it  were 
written  in  sober  earnest  To  endeavor 
to  bring  into  ridicule  a  useful  and  mer- 
itorious occupation  is  imworthy  of  a 
publication  as  venerable  and  as  highly 
respected  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  BOOK  LOVER'S  NOTE  BOOK 


BY  HENRI  PENE  DU  BOIS 


A  book  is  the  property  usually  not 
-^^  of  the  one  that  wrote  it  but  of 
the  one  that  published  it,  and  the  copy- 
right law  was  made  for  the  publisher's 
advantage.  The  latter,  in  asking  for 
it,  seemed  to  plead  for  the  author  and 
moved  the  legislators  to  be  tender- 
hearted, as  a  mendicant  may,  with  a 
borrowed  child  in  her  arms,  captivate 
the  passers-by. 

The  publisher's  title  in  the  copyright 
persists  after  the  author's  death.  The 
contract  that  they  made  endures.  It 
ought  to  be  cancelled.  The  book 
should  enter  at  once  into  the  public  do- 
main. To  protect  the  author's  heirs, 
there  might  be  a  tax  in  their  interest  on 
all  who  reprinted  his  books.  His  will 
and  his  rights  were  sacred  while  he 
lived,  but  his  death  annulled  his  will. 
Literary  property  is  not  property  but  a 
product. 

This  product  was  materialised  into  a 
book  and  the  real  operator  of  this  ma- 
terialisation is  the  public  that  asks  for 
and  buys  the  book.  The  intermediary 
was  of  secondary  importance  although 
necessary.  The  problem  has  two 
terms — the  author,  the  buyer.  The  for- 
mer has  the  right  to  sell  always;  the 
latter,  to  buy  always.  And  this  is  why 
an  author's  alienation  of  his  work,  ex- 
cept for  a  fixed  period,  should  be  re- 
garded as  immoral.    Half  of  his  work 


belongs  to  the  public    The  publisher  is 
only  a  means  of  transportation. 

The  literary  collector  is  gravely  af- 
fected by  the  copyright  law  because  he 
wants  the  books  of  his  library  to  be 
beautiful.  He  is  compelled  by  the  copy- 
right law  to  read  Balzac,  Shelley  or 
Hawthorne,  for  forty-two  years,  in  ugly 
tomes  which  may  not  be  placed  in  any 
library  except  as  proofs  of  the  rapacity 
of  most  publishers.  Should  not  great 
authors  belong  to  every  one?  What 
right  to  their  works  have  the  vague 
heirs  that  detain  in  France,  for  exam- 
ple, Flaubert's  Tentation  de  St.  An- 
toine? 

Goethe  did  not  write  his  Faust  for  a 
girl's  dowry.  If  the  copyright  law  had 
been  invoked  about  his  works  they 
would  be  hardly  coming  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  heirs;  With  that  law 
weighing  upon  them  works  come  to  the 
public  only  when  their  influence  has  be- 
come useless  or  impossible.  France 
has  instructive  experiences  in  that  re- 
gard. Dumas's  widow  refuses  to  let 
Antony  be  played;  Labiche's  son  se- 
questers all  the  plays  that  displease  him 
among  his  father's  works,  and  Victor 
Hugo's  granddaughter,  Jeanne,  pro- 
hibits Le  Rot  S*  Amuse. 
*    *    * 

Literary  collectors  are  after  original- 
ity.    When  they  do  their  work  well 
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they  exclude  from  their  bookshelves 
imitations.  Some  persons  talk  of  ''lit- 
erary style."  It  is  an  ingenuous  phrase. 
Other  persons  talk  of  "the  historical 
style,"  "the  scientific  style/'  "the  dra- 
matic style."  These  all^;ed  styles  are 
only  imitations  of  successful  styles. 
Bossuet's  funeral  orations  were,  for  a 
long  time,  models  which  all  preachers 
followed.  An  equivalent  of  Bossuet 
made  a  funeral  oration  which,  natural- 
ly, was  not  in  Bossuet's  style,  and 
evoked  other  imitations. 

Style  is  personal.  A  writer  may  not 
change  his  style  more  aptly  than  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  But  he  may  imitate 
other  styles,  and  encimiber  the  libraries 
with  useless  books,  if  the  vigilant  lit- 
erary collector  be  indulgent  enough  to 
accept  them.  But  his  duty  is  not  to  be 
indulgent. 

4t       4t       4t 

A  manuscript  by  a  disciple  of  Etienne 
Dolet,  the  printer  and  scholar  that  was 
hanged  and  burned  in  1546,  describes 
his  life  with  contagious  enthusiasm.  It 
is  written  on  eighteen  quarto  leaves  of 
paper  the  water-mark  of  which  is  an 
unicorn.  The  binding  is  stamped  with 
the  coat-of-arms  of  Grossoles  de  Fla- 
marens.  Dolen  was  precociously  op- 
posed to  all  religious  practices.  He 
feigned  to  be  a  Huguenot  in  order  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  powerful,  and 
riches,  in  his  mission,  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  which  was  to  instruct 
and  rc^ye  the  common  pec^le.    He 


went  to  Italy  to  collect  works  of  the 
stoics  and  epicureans,  for  he  admired 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  immensely,  and 
tried  to  emulate  them. 

He  said  secretly  that  he  was  an  athe- 
ist and  false  friends  betrayed  him.  He 
avowed  his  lack  of  religious  faith, 
bravely,  when  he  was  tortured.  He  had 
political  ideas  which  were  probably 
communistic  for  they  were  r^;arded  as 
extremely  dangerous.  The  manuscript 
that  tells  these  things  is  signed  "Mar« 
cus,"  of  whom  there  is  no  bibliographi* 
cat  record.  Its  owner  is  a  Parisian 
book  lover,  who  may  not  dissociate  love 
of  books  from  love  of  liberty  and  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

He  values  highly  this  manuscript, 
which  is  valuable  in  itself,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  library.  It  contains 
only  works  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment, in  the  ages,  of  the  spirit  of  men- 
tal independence.  And  all  the  works 
that  it  contains  are  extremely  scarce 
and  unique.  It  is  a  book  lover's  library 
with  an  individuality.  A  private  li- 
brary which  has  not  that  characteristic 
of  individuality  has  not  more  interest 

than  a  public  library. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  private  library  which  has  not  the 
impress  of  the  individuality  of  its  own- 
er is  not  a  book  lover's  library.  It  is 
useless  even  to  him,  since  public  libra- 
ries abotmd.  The  t3rranny  of  individ- 
uality in  style  is  inexorable  in  the  li- 
braries as  in  the  books  that  the  literary 
collector  gathers. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 


THE  meetings  of  the  American  Lib- 
rary Association  are  the  occa^ 
sion  for  much  pleasant  and  learned 
communing  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  profession  of  libra- 
rianship  and  the  administration  of 
libraries  laige  and  small. 

In  the  practical  questions  that  el- 
bow one  another  for  attention  at  the 
sessions  at  the  annual  conferences,  the 
private  collector  has,  if  any,  but  an 
impersonal  and  academical  interest. 
He  may  wish  he  could  put  to  his  own 
uses  some  of  the  machinery  of  the  lib- 
rarian. A  charging  system,  with  a 
printed  postal  to  warn  the  borrower 
of  an  overdue  book— how  much  wor- 
ry that  would  save  him  when  his  pets 
wander  away  with  absent  minded 
fticnds  of  his !  A  catalogue— what  a 
nice  thing  to  possess  if  one  only  had 
the  leisure  and  the  knowledge  to 
make  one!  Classification — well,  one 
can't  make  Dewey's  decimals  fit  in. 
This  book  should  be  classified  by  its 
binding,  that  by  its  illustrator,  the 
third  by  its  subject,— public  library 
methods  are  ofno  use  here.  But  there 
is  one  common  grotmd  of  enthusiasm 
on  which  the  elect  can  stand,  pubHc 
librarian  and  private  collector  alike. 
The  meeting-place  of  all  true  lovers  of 
the  book,— collector,  librarian,  bibli- 
ographer, professional,  amateur,  dille- 
tante,  connoisseur,  bibliophile,  biblio- 
maniac, bibliothecary,  call  t^  what 


we  are  or  what  you  will— should  be 
the  broad  field  of  bibliography. 

Where  two  or  three  of  us  gather 
together,  there  we  talk  Books.  When 
we  write  to  each  other,  we  write 
Books.  Books  are  our  life  interest  or 
our  life-saving  hobby. 

Since  there  are  so  many  of  us,  and 
since  we  all  rejoice  so  loudly  over 
every  new  fellow  enthusiast  found, 
how  is  it  we  have  never  gathered  in 
all  the  strength  of  our  numbers,  to 
rejoice  in  our  fellowship  and  work 
out  together  some  some  bibliographi- 
cal problems  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  ? 

Some  of  us  like  to  work,  many  of  us 
do  work,  alone  and  in  little  groups, 
at  such  problems.  Some  of  us  have 
no  time  nor  inclination  for  such 
labors,  but  are  willing  to  reap  their 
£ruits.  Some  of  us  have  books  or  col- 
lections we  should  like  to  write  about, 
but  the  time  or  the  skill  is  not  ours; 
and  others  of  us,  with  the  requisite 
skill,  can  not  lay  our  hands  on  the 
rare  material  we  need  for  subject. 

Why  is  there  no  lens  where  all  this 
enthusiasm  can  focus  on  some  com- 
mon object?  Why  is  there  no  crucible 
where  the  bibliographical  wealth  of 
him  that  hath  can  be  fused  with  the 
bibliographical  energy  of  him  that 
can  ?  There  is  now  no  meeting  place 
in  this  cotmtry  for  the  bibliophile,  the 
bibliographer,  and  the  librarian.  The 
bibliophile  votes  the  librarian  a  me- 
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cTiafiical  attachment  to  a  public  book 
coHection.  The  librarian  thinks  the 
collector  a  useless  butterfly.  Both 
think  the  bibliographer  a  tiseftd,  harm- 
less, prosy  book-worm.  But  each  will 
make  exceptions  from  these  gen- 
eralizations, in  favor  of  a  few  un- 
usually intelligent  men  whom  he 
knows. 

If  he  knew  more,  he  would  make 
more  exceptions.  Then  why  not  get 
together  and  know  more  of  each 
other;  stop  calling  names  or  forget- 
ting each  others'  existence ;  and  take 
up  the  Song  of  Books  as  an  harmoni- 
ous chorus,  instead  of  as  soloists 
whose  voices  drown  each  other  and 
jar  the  listener  ? 

The  first  body  of  men  in  America  to 
form  an  organism  showing  sustained 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  bibliog- 
raphy and  a  desire  to  proselyte  and 
increase  in  numbers  and  extent  of  use- 
fulness is  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  Chicago.  This  society  has  lived  for 
four  years,  has  held  regular  meetings, 
has  published  its  papers  and  proceed- 
ings and  two  monographs.  It  has 
over  one  hundred  members,  many  of 
whom  are  not  Chicago  people.  It 
possesses  an  altruistic  spirit,  and  con- 
siders itself  simply  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  an  American  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety. It  stands  ready  to  furnish  that 
society,  when  formed,  with  a  htmdred 
members,  and  to  sink  its  own  identity 
in  that  of  the  national  sociefy. 


The  Bibliographical  Society  is  made 
up  almost  altogether  of  practical  bib- 
liographers, most  of  whom  are  also 
librarians.  The  element  that  is  lack- 
ing is  that  of  the  private  collector  and 
connoisseur.  To  form  a  successful 
national  society,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlist  the  book-lovers,  not  only  of 
all  geographical  sections,  but  of  all 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  the 
opinions  of  private  coUectors  is  to 
throw  open  the  Query  and  Comment 
page  of  this,  the  collectors'  magazine, 
to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  an 
American  Bibliographical  Society. 
Many  of  us  have  doubtless  had 
dreams  of  an  ideal  society;  some  of 
us  may  have  plans,  practical  or  other- 
wise, for  the  formation  and  operation 
of  such  a  society.  The  question  is, 
how  much  interest  is  there  in  an 
American  Bibliographical  Society  ? 
On  whom  can  the  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  depend  for  encourage- 
ment and  support  ?  What  plans  can 
any  of  our  subscribers  sketch  for  the 
work  of  such  a  society  ?  How  may  it 
be  organized  and  given  an  initial 
velocity  ?  Will  every  one  who  has  a 
thought,  an  idea,  or  an  opinion  please 
let  us  hear  from  him  ?  We  shaU  thus 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  time  is  ripe, 
as  we  sincerely  believe  it  is,  for  the 
formation  an  American  Bibliographi- 
cal Society. 
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THAT  descriptions  of  the  private 
libraries  of  collectors  of  today 
will  retain  their  interest  when  today 
has  become  yesterday,  is  well  shown 
by  the  pleasure  we  have  received  from 
the  chance  discovery  of  a  newspaper 
article  telling  of  the  ifamons  collectors 
in  New  York  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  The  Evening-  Mail  for 
January  21, 1871,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  the  second  part  of 
an  article  on  Bibliomania.  The  first 
part  appeared  the  fifth  day  of  the 
same  month. 

To  the  yotmger  generation  of  book 
lovers,  the  names  herein  mentioned 
have  become  associated  with  the  col- 
lections that  were  then  forming,  many 
of  which  are  now  preserved  intact  in 
our  public  libraries.  The  John  Carter 
Brown  collection  of  Americana,  and 
the  Piske-Harris  collection  of  Ameri- 
can poetry  are  the  pride  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity at  Providence.  James  Lenox's 
books  are  preserved  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary. The  Paul  Jones  manuscripts 
of  the  Peter  Force  collection  have 
only  just  now  been  catalogued  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  sales  cata- 
logues of  the  Murphy,  Menzies,  Trum- 
bull, Arnold  and  Field  collections  are 
among  the  tools  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury bibliographer.  Our  readers  will 
doubtless  enjoy  reading  this  summary 
of  the  state  of  book  collecting  in  the 
days  of  these  worthy  bibliophiles: 


There  are  probably  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  bibliomania  has  al- 
ready spread,  or  of  the  extent  to 
which,  from  present  indications,  it  is 
likely  to  spread  among  us.  They  hear 
occasionally  of  the  sale  of  some  valu- 
able private  library,  and  read  with 
astonishment  of  the  fabulous  price 
realized  for  some  rare  volume,  but  of 
the  internal  history  of  bibliomania 
little  is  known  by  those  outside  ''the 
profession." 

In  England  the  bibliomania  has 
flourished  with  more  or  less  energy 
from  the  days  when  a  few  choice  man- 
uscripts, some  of  them  perhaps  labor- 
iously transcribed  by  the  possessor, 
constituted  the  "collection"  of  some 
cloistered  bibliophile.  It  attained  its 
culminating  point,  however,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  famous 
Roxburgh  library,  a  few  enthusiastic 
noblemen  amused  themselves  and  as- 
tonished the  world  by  bidding  as  high 
as  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  a  copy 
of  the  Venice  (1474)  edition  of  Boc- 
cacio's  Decameron.  The  flame  thus 
kindled,  or  rather  rekindled,  has 
burned  steadily  since,  illuminating 
dark  recesses  of  many  an  old  library 
tor  the  discovery  of  literary  treasures 
which  had  been  buried  under  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  centuries. 

Previous  to  the  present  century  we, 
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in  America,  have  had  much  more  seri- 
ous matters  to  engage  our  attention 
than  the  formation  of  libraries.  While 
bibliophiles  of  England  were  zealously 
accumulating  those  noble  collections 
so  renowned  in  the  annals  of  bibliog- 
raphy, our  forefathers  were  engaged 
in  the  marvellous  enterprise  of  reduc- 
ing a  continent  to  civilization.  And 
in  doing  this  what  a  multitude  of 
things  had  to  be  accomplished  before 
public,  much  less  private  libraries 
could  be  even  thought  of.  Yet  it  has 
been,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  yet,  the 
custom  to  reproach  us  with  the  pau- 
city of  our  libraries  as  though  we  had 
nothing  to  do  during  the  past  two 
centuries  but  accumulate  them.  With- 
in the  present  century,  however,  we 
have  made  some  vigorous  eflforts  in 
this  direction  as  our  numerous  public 
libraries,  such  as  they  are,  will  amply 
testify.  And  though  they  are  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  their  very  de- 
ficiency has  had  the  eflfect  of  stimulat- 
ing the  formation  of  valuable  private 
libraries.  Our  achievements  here  can- 
not be  altogether  ignored  when  it  is 
stated  that  we  can  boast  of  half  a 
dozen  private  libraries  which,  in  their 
special  features,  excel  any  public  or 
private  library  of  Europe.  We  can 
point,  too,  with  pride  to  a  much 
greater  diflfusion  of  private  collections 
among  us  than  probably  among  any 
other  people.  And  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  those  motley  gatherings  of  re- 
ligious prize  stories,  historical  carica- 
tures, sensational  novels,  bound  vol- 
umes of  magazines,  and  other  ephe- 
meral literature  which  we  so  often 
see  in  the  bookcases  of  our  wealthy 


citizens,  but  libraries  wherein  a  stu- 
dent or  scholar  might,  at  least  par- 
tially, investigate  any  subject  requir- 
ing ordinary  research. 

To  British  bibliophiles  there  is  noth- 
ing more  striking  than  the  difference 
between  the  classes  who  pursue  book- 
collecting  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  While  the  collection  of  books 
in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  principally  confined  to  noble- 
men, men  of  independent  fortune,  and 
retired  merchants  of  literary  tastes, 
our  bibliomaniacs,  on  the  contrary, 
represent  almost  every  profession  and 
every  class  of  society  which  goes  to 
make  up  our  unique  nationality.  Fol- 
low them  to  their  haunts  and  yon 
will  find,  side  by  side,  the  statesman 
and  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the 
broker,  the  merchant  and  the  book- 
keeper, the  salesman  and  the  artisan. 
Here  all  distinctions  are  obliterated, 
for  they  meet  on  common  ground.  At 
any  important  book-sale  one  might 
fancy  the  clerk  contesting  spiritedly 
with  his  employer  the  possession  of 
some  literary  rarity.  This  remark- 
able difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  diffusion  of  education  and  es- 
thetic culture  among  us,  and  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  among  us  who,  with 
moderate  thrift  and  industry,  cannot 
afford  to  satisfy  their  tastes  in  some 
degree.  We  have  often  been  amused 
to  hear  our  practical  friends  inveigh 
against  the  extravagance  of  book-col- 
lectors; and  there  is  considerable  hum- 
or in  being  reminded  of  the  fact  by 
one  whose  shirt-bosom  reflects  a  dia^ 
mond  that  would  purchase  two  or 
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three  libraries.  The  reader  will  prob- 
ably remember  the  story  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Britton,  the  small-coal  man,  who, 
after  trudging  through  the  streets  of 
London  all  day  long  in  the  humble  ca- 
pacity of  a  coal  vender,  would  return 
to  his  modest  retreat  at  night  to  revel 
among  his  curious  books  and  anti- 
quities, or  to  receive  a  few  select  guests 
at  his  private  musical  entertainments. 
There  are  not  many,  even  among  the 
bibliomaniacs  of  New  York,  aware  of 
the  existence  among  us  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  His  whole 
life  has  been  one  of  laborious  toil,  in 
an  occupation,  too,  which  cannot  be 
very  congenial  to  a  refined  or  liberal 
mind.  He  is  probably  old  enough  to 
be  the  father  of  many  of  our  veteran 
collectors,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  in 
the  whole  fraternity  so  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit,  none  with  such  a  gen- 
uine passion  for  his  particular  hobby. 
And  not  only  is  he  remarkable  as  a 
book-htmter,  but  his  character  is  per- 
fectly spotless  in  its  purity.  When 
you  see  him  on  the  hunting-ground 
handling  a  book  or  pamphlet  as 
though  it  were  a  tender  infant,  you 
at  once  get  an  insight  into  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  his  character.  At  a 
sale  he  may  be  seen  quietly  seated  in 
a  retired  comer  of  the  auction-room, 
his  simple,  honest  £EU!e  beaming  with 
joy  as  Mr.  Merwin  or  Mr.  Strebeigh 
holds  aloft  some  rare  scrap  of  Wash- 
ingtoniana  on  which  he  has  just  bid, 
yet  trembling  as  the  auctioneer's  eye 
glances  inquisitively  around  the  room 
lest  some  more  powerful  sportsman 
snatch  it  away  from  him.  There  is 
no  boasting  patriot  who  so  reveres 


the  name  and  memory  of  "The  Father 
of  His  Country,"  and  it  is  the  passion 
of  his  life  to  gather  everything  that 
can  in  any  way  throw  light  upon  the 
character  and  history  of  that  great 
man.  That  is  his  ''weakness,"  and 
you  have  only  to  present  him  with  a 
rare  Washington  eulogy  to  touch  the 
most  tender  chord  in  his  heart.  How 
it  would  have  delighted  the  soul 
of  Dibdin  himself,  were  he  living,  to 
greet  our  bibliomaniac  ship-carpenter. 
He  would  have  enrolled  him  among 
the  immortal  heroes  of  the  "Biblio- 
graphical Decameron."  All  honor  to 
good  old  father  Woodsides,  and  may 
he  yet  live  many  a  year  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton. 

"  Let  useless  pomp  behold  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  mind. " 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  various 
hobbies  which  our  book  collectors  af- 
fect. When  the  amateur  is  first  smit- 
ten with  the  disease  he  flutters  around 
£rom  one  class  of  books  to  another 
seemingly  tmdedded  in  which  direc- 
tion he  shall  bestow  his  affections. 
In  fact,  he  may  lavish  them  indis- 
criminately for  a  season,  but  he  ulti- 
mately gravitates  toward  a  peculiar 
hobby,  which  is  often  an  unerring  in- 
dication of  his  character,  tastes  and 
mental  disposition.  Among  the  vari- 
ous predilections  of  our  book-men  is 
the  piscatorial  hobby  or  the  fancy  for 
works  on  the  favorite  recreation  of 
Isaac  Walton.  The  late  Dr.  Bethune 
stood  at  the  head  of  this  sect  of  book- 
hunters,  as  did  old  John  Allan  at  the 
head  of  our  antiquarians.  The  doctor 
after  many  years  of  diligent  research 
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had  brought  together  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Waltoniana  ever  known  in 
America.  Not  only  did  he  collect  all 
known  editions  ofWalton  and  Cotton, 
and  all  works  referred  to  by  them,  as 
well  as  their  various  portraits,  auto- 
graphs, biographies,  etc.,  but  every 
work  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modem  languages  that  in  any  way 
referred  to  ichthyology  or  angling. 
We  have  the  typographical  hobby  or 
the  collection  of  books  remarkable  as 
specimens  of  beautiful  printing,  such 
as  the  Pickering  and  Chiswick  books, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  local  antiqua- 
ries whose  chief  glory  it  is  to  gather 
ever3rthing  relating  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  "Old  New  York."  The 
late  William  Jackson  Davis  was  justly 
recognized  as  facile  princeps  to  this 
specialty  of  the  pursuit.  There  are 
bibliomaniacs  who  devote  their  at- 
tention to  the  drama  and  dramatic 
literature,  to  history  and  biography, 
to  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts,  nat- 
ural history,  belles  lettres,  or  general 
literature;  to  bibliography  and  liter- 
ary history,  while  there  are  not  a  few 
omnivorous  collectors  who  say  with 
the  poet : 

"A  book's  a  book  although  there's  noth- 
ing in  it." 

Sometimes  the  more  opulent  collect- 
ors unite  some  or  all  of  these  branches 
of  book-collecting,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  good  general  Ubrary. 
Next  to  early  English  literature  the 
most  expensive  species  of  books  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  col- 
lectors is  Americana^  or  books  relat- 
ing to  the  early  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  America.    This  is  a  hobby  in 


which  none  but  the  most  wealthy  can 
indulge.  Comparatively  recent  in  its 
growth,  it  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  Obadiah  Rich  who,  as  United 
States  Consul  at  Madrid  fiEudlitated 
the  studies  in  Spanish  history  of  Irv- 
ing, Prescott  and  Ticknor. 

''Honest  Rich,"  says  Washington 
Irving,  "was  one  of  the  most  indefisu 
tigable  bibliographers  in  Europe,  who 
for  several  years  had  made  particular 
researches  after  every  document  relap 
tive  to  the  early  history  of  America.^' 
In  1828  he  established  himself  in  Lon- 
don as  an  American  bibliopole,  and 
as  such  endeavored  to  stimulate  a 
love  for  this  class  of  books  among  his 
countrymen.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  collector  may  go  in  this 
branch  of  bibUomania  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement,  which,  no  doubt, 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  that  Mr. 
Lenox  has  expended  $30,000  on  his 
collection  of  De  Bry's  Voyages,  and  it 
is  yet  incomplete. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  with  the  un- 
usual faciUties  which  he  enjoyed,  has 
been  *'hopefially  waiting"  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  one  or  two  of 
the  twenty-five  parts  which  make  a 
complete  set  of  De  Bry.  So  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  but  few  bibliomaniacs  can 
surrotmd  themselves  with  a  choice 
Ubrary  of  Americana.  The  prominent 
collectors  of  this  specialty  are  James 
Lenox,  Almon  W.  Griswold,  S,  L.  M. 
Barlow,  and  William  Menzies,  of  New 
York  City :  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Heniy 
C.  Murphy  and  John  F.  McCoy,  of 
Brooklyn;  John  Carter  Brown,  of 
Providence,  and  Col.  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford.    The  American  labraiy  of 
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the  late  Peter  Force,  of  Washington, 
was  purchased  by  Congress  for  $100,- 
000,  and  about  a  year  ago,  that  of 
Mr.  Rice,  of  Chicago,  collected  in  less 
than  six  years,  brought  at  auction 
over  $42,000. 

From  the  numerous  minor  and  mis- 
cellaneous hobbies  we  can  only  select 
a  few  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic collector  of  dramatic  literar 
ture,  and  rare  and  curious  criminal 
trials.  In  the  later  feature  his  library 
surpasses  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Mayor  Hall,  notwithstanding 
his  many  duties  municipal,  editorial 
and  social,  finds  time  now  and  then  to 
ramble  in  the  delightful  field  of  biblio- 
mania. His  weakness  is  likewise  the 
drama  and  curious  trials,  with  an  oc- 
casional penchant  for  quaint  out-of- 
the-way  literature.  The  cheerful  face 
of  our  veteran  litterateur^  E.  A.  Duy- 
ckinck,  may  often  be  seen  among  the 
old  book  stores  of  Nassau  Street.  He 
possesses  a  keen  scent  for  such  hand- 
some little  volumes  as  "Abelard  and 
Heloise,"  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  and 
the  beautiful  volumes  of  poetry  that 
emanate  from  Whittingham's  press. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Field  keeps  a  sharp  lookout 
for  everything  relating  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  is  somewhat  an  authority. 
Mr.  Griswold,  in  addition  to  his  Amer- 
icana hobby,  is  a  determined  sports- 
man in  other  fields,  one,  indeed,  with 
whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  run 
a  race.  Witness  his  many  trophies, 
among  which  is  the  first  edition  of 


"Venus  and  Adonis,"  a  little  tome 
that  might  be  carried  in  one's  vest 
pocket,  for  which  he  paid  $1,000;  and 
there  is  the  "Polychronicon"  of  Mas- 
ter Raulph  Higdon,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton,  for  which  he  laid  down  the  trifl- 
ing sum  of  $6,500.  As  an  example  of 
the  good  fortune  that  does  sometime 
befall  the  bibliomaniac  we  may  men- 
tion the  fact  that  this  identical  copy 
of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  once 
bought  by  a  Dublin  bibUopole,  among 
some  literary  rubbish,  for  one  shilling 
sterling.  Mr.  Frederickson  is  an  ar- 
dent bibliomaniac.  Having  in  his 
younger  days  wielded  the  "compos- 
ing stick"  himself  he  has  a  great  love 
for  the  t3rpographical  art,  of  which  he 
possesses  many  rare  and  beautifiil 
specimens.  Of  the  Pickering,  Chis- 
wick  and  Lee  Priory  books  he  has 
probably  the  finest  collection  in  Amer- 
ica, He  has  a  great  admiration  for 
books  that  once  belonged  to  famous 
authors,  and  he  manifests  no  little 
pride  in  exhibiting  a  few  which  bear 
traces  of  once  being  owned  by  Lord 
Byron  and  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  re- 
lated of  De  Quincy  that  he  disdained 
to  have  his  books  on  shelves,  as  we 
usually  see  them  in  libraries,  but 
spread  them  promiscuously  about  the 
floor,  often  keeping  his  choicest  vol- 
umes in  the  family  wash-tub.  Mr.  F. 
has  an  excellent  library  stowed  away 
in  hogsheads.  We  would  advise  him 
to  keep  his  books  in  cotton  bales. 
Mr.  McCoy  has  a  fine  collection  of 
rarities,  the  binding  on  many  of  them 
costing  $100,  safely  deposited  in  bank 
vaults.  Very  handy,  indeed,  they 
must  be  for  reference  or  amusement. 
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Mr.  Harris  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
every  patriot  in  the  land  for  the 
perseverance  he  displays  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  prolific  swarm  of 
American  poetry  which  is  to  delight 
the  heart  of  some  future  Warton. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart  has  rather  a  weak- 
ness for  works  on  the  fine  arts  and 
arts  of  design. 

The  haunts  of  our  book-collectors 
are  as  various  as  they  are  numerous, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Bou- 
ton's  sumptuous  rooms,  on  Broad- 
way, to  the  modest  box  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Lawrence,  on  Nassau  Street.  At  Mr. 
Bouton's  the  bibliophile  may  revel 
among  the  choicest  books  in  the  most 
elegant  bindings,  and  he  must  be  an 
inveterate   "hobbyist"  who    cannot 


fiind  something  there  to  fill  a  vacant 
niche  in  his  collection.  The  store  of 
the  late  William  Gowans  was  an  at- 
tractive resort  for  a  certain  class  of 
collectors,  men  who  -were  not  afraid 
of  dust  and  cobwebs  while  there  was 
a  possibility  of  finding  something,  tare 
and  curious.  Then  there  is  Luyster's, 
Denham's,  Morrell's  and  many  small- 
er haunts  which  deserve  a  passing 
mention  as  the  resorts  of  our  biblio- 
maniacs. But  the  principal  haunt  is 
the  store  of  Mr.  Sabin  in  Nassau 
Street.  Here  may  be  seen  at  times 
some  of  the  rarest  books  in  America, 
and  here,  also,  we  shall  fiind  the  great 
book-collectors  of  the  country,  and 
hear  them  dispute  over  the  rarity  of 
their  respective  treasures. 


NOT  many  copies  of  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Hoe's  English  books  are 
likely  to  find  their  way  to  London,  as 
few  English  collectors  or  libraries,  I  im- 
agine, will  be  willing  to  pay  the  rath- 
er exorbitant  price  demanded,  a  price 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  modest 
snms  at  which  Mr.  Huth,  Mr.  Locker, 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke  and  other  owners 
of  libraries  over  here  have  allowed  in- 
formation to  be  gained  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  treasures.  I  have  been 
able,  however,  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  first  volume  and  wish,  without 
attempting  to  criticize  it  in  other  re- 
spects, to  make  it  the  text  for  a  ser- 
mon which  I  never  miss  a  chance  of 
delivering,  although  it  has  often  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Preachers,  it  is  said, 
are  never  so  eloquently  earnest  as 
when  preaching  against  sins  which 
they  have  themselves  committed,  and 
I  must  own  that  I  was  an  accessory 
(though  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
since  the  slips  had  mostly  been  writ- 
ten ere  I  was  called  in)  to  the  misuse 
of  the  letter  v  in  the  Rowfant  Cata- 
logue. For  this,  as  for  all  other 
shortcomings  in  that  catalogue,  I  am 
willing  enough  to  do  penance,  as  the 
temerity  which  led  me  to  cut  my  bib- 
liographical teeth  over  that  collection 
was  only  excusable  by  the  fact  that  I 


was  at  that  time  far  too  ignorant  to 
know  how  ignorant  I  was.  But  if 
the  example  of  the  Rowfant  Cata- 
logue, as  well  as  of  Mr.  Huth's,  has 
helped  to  make  American  bibliograph- 
ers misuse  the  poor  letter  v,  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  fight  against  the  er- 
ror, and  my  sermon  shall  be  delivered 
as  usual.  It  begins  with  enunciating 
the  simple  facts  that  up  to  about 
1620  there  is  to  be  found  in  books  in 
Roman  type  printed  in  London : 

(i.)  No  such  thing  as  a  majuscule 
(upper  case  or  capital)  U. 

(ii.)  No  such  thing  as  a  minuscule 
(or  lower  case)  u  at  the  beginning  of 
words. 

(iii.)  No  such  thing  as  a  minuscule 
(or  lower  case)  v,  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words. 

During  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in 
fact,  u  and  v  were  regarded  as  one 
letter,  which  had  the  single  form  V 
in  upper  case,  and  in  lower  case  two 
forms  respectively  appropriated  to 
the  beginning  and  to  later  positions 
in  words.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
we  would  faithfully  copy  our  origi- 
nals we  must  abstain  from  using 
these  letters  where  no  English  printer 
of  that  time  would  have  used  them, 
and,  a  fortiori,  I  may  remark,  we 
must  abstain  from  using  them  in  po- 
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sitions  in  which  no  prmter  of  any 
country  or  any  time  wonld  ever  have 
used  them,  had  not  bibliographers  in 
these  last  days  stood  over  him  as 
with  a  loaded  pistol  and  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  Thus,  while  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  represent  such  spellings 
as  "universitie"  or  "vniversitie"  as 
genuine  transcripts  of  any  Sixteenth 
Century  text,  it  is  still  more  absurd 
to  write  "mvsick"  when  we  mean 
"musick,"  because,  since  the  world 
began,  "mvsick"  in  lower  case  has 
been  a  strictly  impossible  form.  If  we 
meet  with  the  words  VNIVERSITIE 
or  MVSICK  on  title  pages,  if  we  wish 
to  retain  the  medial  V,  we  must  do  as 
Mr.  Falconer  Madan  does  in  his  work 
on  the  Early  Oxford  Press  and  use 
majuscules  in  our  transcripts.  But  if 
we  transliterate  into  lower  case 
we  must  transliterate  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan printer  would  have  done  and 
write  "Vniuersitie"  and  **Musick.'* 
Hence  such  forms  as  "The  Essayes  or 
Covnsels,  Civill  and  Morall,  of  Francis 
Lo.  Vervlam,  Viscovnt  St.  Alban,"  or 
again,  "Toxophilvs"  or  "Svsanna,"  all 
of  which  occur  in  this  catalogue,  are 
mere  monstrosities,  which  would 
have  made  the  original  printers  stare. 
They  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  except 
that  the  words  in  which  they  occur 
were  originally  printed  in  majuscules, 
and  there  in  no  conceivable  reason 
why  this  information  should  be  given 
about  one  class  of  words  if  it  is  not 
given  about  others.  There  is  much 
more  that  might  be  said  on  this  thrill- 
theme,  for  the  thornier  question 
id  J  might  also  be  tackled  and 
lie  proper  transliteration  of  S 
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by  cataloguers  who  use  both  thelower 
case  forms,  but  my  readers  may  al- 
ready be  grumblhig  at  these  topics 
being  introduced  into  a  London  Let- 
ter. My  only  excuse  for  writing  here 
on  the  subject  is  that  a  miyortty 
of  the  best  English  bibliographers 
share  the  views  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
press, and  it  is  possible  that  some 
pronouncement  may  shortly  be  made 
on  the  subject.  In  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  the  prac- 
tice followed  in  Mr.  Hoe's  catalogue 
is  still  regarded  as  unquestionably 
correct,  and  as  American  bibliograph- 
ers are  doing  such  excellent  work,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
if  the  subject  could  be  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  and  a  uniform  mk 
adopted. 

Turning  to  other  topics  I  find  Kttlc 
to  tempt  me  to  talk  about  book  sales. 
In  two  or  three  months  Mr.  Slater's 
summary  of  the  season  will  be  avail- 
able, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  sec 
whether  the  general  advance  in  prices 
has  compensated  for  the  paucity  not 
only  of  first-class  sales,  but  also  of 
first-class  individual  books.  The  re- 
tail booksellers,  I  fear,  have  had  a 
very  bad  time  lately,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  some  connec- 
tion between  this  fact  and  the  commo- 
tions in  Wall  Street,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  the  newspaper  tek^ 
grams  from  New  York.  One  large 
bookseller  apparently  thinks  there 
has,  since  he  told  me  the  other  day 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had  taken  to  reading  money-articles, 
and  certainly  the  most  inveterate 
book-buyer  may  be  tempted  to  hold 
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his  hand,  when  he  can  only  borrow 
from  his  banker  by  paying  eight  per 
cent.  But  if  scarcity  of  ready  money 
in  New  York  is  the  only  terror  ahead, 
I  do  not  think  that  English  book- 
sellers need  begin  to  look  ruefully  at 
the  stock  which  they  have  laid  in  at 
such  high  prices.  Certainly  the 
£1,000  which  the  trustees  of  the 
Bums  Museum  have  lately  paid  for 
an  exceptionally  fine  copy  of  the  Kil- 
marnock edition  of  their  hero's  poems 
shows  that  our  canny  Scotchmen  are 
buoying  themselves  with  no  false 
hopes  of  American  competition  lessen- 
ing in  the  near  future.  If  it  does  lessen 
at  all  it  will  only  be  from  a  change  of 
fashion  such  as  came  about  in  Eng- 
land a  few  years  after  the  great  Rox- 
burghe  Sale,  and  caused  such  sorrow 
to  Dibdin  in  his  declining  years.  I 
should  never  myself  be  surprised  to 
see  such  a  "slump"  in  the  prices  of  in- 
cunabula, but  I  am  afraid,  speaking 
as  a  librarian,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  such  a  "slump"  in  EngUsh  books, 
or  even  in  illustrated  ones.  Would 
that  it  might  come,  for  even  a  li- 
brary with  theresoursesof  the  British 
Museum  is  now  hit  by  the  immensely 
increased  competition,  and  can  hardly 
hope  during  any  succeeding  ten  years 
to  get  together  such  another  "three 
hundred  notable  books"  as  were  ac- 
quired under  the  keepership  of  Dr. 
Gamett,  between  1890  and  1899,  but 
would  now  probably  be  unobtainable 
for  anjrthing  less  than  double  the 
prices  then  paid.  Yet  by  biding  its 
time  and  an  occasional  plunge  the 
Museum  still  picks  up  some  good 
things.    The  unique  copy  of  the  first 


dated  book  printed  by  Pynson,  of 
which  I  wrote  last  month,  now  rests 
on  its  shelves,  while  the  copy  of  the 
First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry ^  by 
Barron  Field,  which  it  bought  at 
Hodgson's  for  eight  guineas,  has  al- 
ready been  valued,  by  a  perhaps  too 
enthusiastic  Australian  bibliographer, 
as  worth  £300. 

My  interest  was  excited  the  other 
day  in  another  very  similar  treasure, 
an  edition  of  the  Pickwick  Papers^ 
printed,  illustrated  and  bound  in  Tas- 
mania in  1838,  the  year  after  their 
appearance  in  London,  but  this  was 
already  in  the  Museum  and  therefore 
probably  well  known  to  the  biblio- 
graphers and  collectors  of  Dicken- 
siana,  though  in  my  ignorance  I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  It  is  very  well 
printed  and  the  plates  are  quite  cred- 
itable reproductions  of  the  London 
originals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
Tasmanian  publisher  seems  to  me  ex- 
traordinary. I  presume  that  there 
was  no  Colonial  Copyright  in  those 
days,  and  that  neither  Dickens  nor 
his  London  publishers  profited  by  the 
edition,  but  the  population  of  Tas- 
mania could  not  have  been  large,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  plucky  and  interest- 
ing piece  of  piracy. 

The  success  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
reproduction  of  the  First  Folio 
Shakespeare  has  caused  one  of  our 
younger  publishers  to  announce  what 
is  doubtless  intended  to  be  a  com- 
panion volume,  in  the  shape  of  a  First 
Folio  Chaucer,  i.  e.,  a  reproduction  of 
Thynne's  edition  printed  by  Godfray 
in  1532.  The  two  ventures,  however, 
are  by  no  means  on  all  fours.    The 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  references  are  to  the  July  number. 


ATLANTIC. 

The  Jnlj  ntimber  is  made  up  largely  of  con- 
tributions from  writers  liYing  west  of  the 
Rodcy  Mountains— Darid  Starr  Jordan,  John 
Muir,  Jack  London,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and 
several  others.  Herbert  Bashford  has  a  paper 
on  the  Literary  Development  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  touching  on  the  work  of  Bret  Harte, 
novelist,  Joaqum  Miller,  poet,  John  Muir,  "a 
latter-day  Thoreau,''  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  and 
a  long  array  of  younger  living  writers. 

In  the  "Cfontributor's  Club,"  a  little  contri- 
bution on  A  Great  Person  and  Certain  Bores 
has  brought  us  from  Paris  a  remonstrance, 
which  we  print  elsewhere,  from  A.  H.  J.,  our 
autograph  collector,  who  objects  with  good 
reason  to  being  classed  with  'Xertain  Bores." 

ATHEN^UM. 
The  issue  for  Julv  25  contains  a  bibliograph- 
ical account  of  the  first  edition  of  Daniel's 
Delia,  1592,  and  the  Complaint  of  Rosamund, 
Two  editions  of  Delia  were  printed  the  same 
^ear,  and  three  of  i^osamunc^  with  several  var- 
iations in  their  combining  into  a  single  volume. 
The  description  is  by  W.  P.  Prideaux. 

BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 
E.  Blochet  describes  the  Mussulman  Manu- 
scripts and  Miniatures  at  the  recent  exhibition 
at  Faris,  held  in  May  and  June.  The  fine  illus- 
trations are  of  Persian  miniatures,  from  six- 
teenth century  manuscripts,  one  an  animated 
hunting  scene. 

BULLETIN  DU  BIBLIOPHILE  ET  DU  BIB- 
LIOTHECAIRE. 

The  July  number  contains  an  article  b^  Ren^ 
Giard  and  Henri  Lemaitre  on  the  beginnings  of 
printing  at  Valenciennes.  The  earliest  work  of 
a  Valenciennes  printer  has  usually  been  as- 
cribed to  Jean  Le  Prevost,  the  book  being 
Prieres  en  vera  et  rime.  It  now  appears  that 
Jehan  de  Liese  printed  at  Valenciennes  at  the 
end  of  the  X  Y  century,  for  three  of  his  books 
can  be  dated  to  this  period.  Of  the  five  books 
printed  by  Liege,— La  Ressource  du  Petit peuple, 
par  Tehim  Molinet,  Les  Chansons  georeines, 
par  George  Chastelain,  La  Robe  de  Farcbiduc, 
par  Jehan  Molinet,  La  Debat  deCuidieret  de 
P'ortune,  par  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  La  Nam- 


sance  do  due  Charles,  par  Jehan  Molinet— La 
Ressource  appears  to  oe  the  earliest.  La  Nais- 
sance  the  last.  Dates  are  wanting  in  all  of 
them  but  events  of  the  period  indicate  the  year 
1477  for  La  Debat,  1493  for  I^  ^Oibc  and  1500 
for  La  Naissance,  The  article  concludes  with 
bibliographical  notes  on  these  works. 

E.  Labadie  contributes  a  supplement  to  the 
Bibliographic  des  Mazarinades, 

E.  Lachevre  continues  his  study  of  the  poems 
of  des  Barreaux.  Verses  addressed  to  Marion 
de  L'Orane  and  some  philosophical  sonnets  are 
given  in  this  installment. 

P.  Meuni^  continues  his  bibliography  of 
illustrated  almanacs  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX 
centuries. 

CENTRALBLATT   FUR  BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN. 

G.  A.  Cruewell  contributes  the  leadins;  article 
to  the  July  number,  on  the  printing  industry  in 
Lower  Austria  at  tiie  time  of  the  Keformation, 
the  printing  of  the  Agenda  in  1570  being 
especially  considered.  Emperor  Maximilian 
II^s  dream  of  uniting  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  one  party  had  led  him  to  issue  a  ban  in 
1568  against  the  printing  and  writing  of  all 
religious  books.  In  1570  his  approval  of  the 
Agenda  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  church 
services  was  finally  obtained,  but  the  printing 
was  to  be  done  in  secret.  A  printing  shop  was 
established  and  Blasius  Eber,  with  five  assist- 
ants, began  on  the  work.  But  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  Emperor  at  Prague,  hearing 
of  the  matter,  seized  printers,  tools  and  shop. 
Though  a  number  of  the  books  had  undoubted- 
Iv  been  printed,  no  copy  of  the  Agenda  with  the 
date  of  1570  has  yet  been  discovered. 

O.  Hartwig,  who  contributed  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Marie  Pellechet  to  the  May  number, 
gives  supplemental  notes  on  the  family  of  this 
remarkable  woman.  The  easy  command  of 
German  which  the  Pellechet  sisters  possessed  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mother  was 
a  German.  Hartwig  accuses  A.  M.  Ingold, 
who  wrote  a  life  of  M.  Pellechet  in  Frendi,  of 
wilfully  concealing  this  fact. 

Otto  Klee  brings  up  the  question  once  more : 
what  was  a  clericus  ?  Was  Peter  Sch6£kr  of 
ecclesiastical  rank  or  was  he  merely  a  calli- 
grapher?    The    writer's    conclusion    is    that 
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Scli5&r  was  either  not  of  the  der^  at  all  or 
else  he  had  only  minor  orders  witn  tonsure ; 
that  he  signed  himself  dericus  merely  because 
he  was  a  scribe. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

A  Ceramic  Library  is  described  by  L.  Solon, 
the  July  number  containing  the  first  install- 
ment. While  collectors  have  been  complaining 
that  it  was  no  lonjB^er  possible  to  form  a 
library  without  unlimited  means,  Mr.  Solon 
has  gathered  the  literature  of  ceramics,  and 
has  found  it  an  unexplored  region  for  biblio- 
graphical discoveries.  His  collection  has  been 
twenty  years  in  formation,  and  contains  many 
rarities,  few  of  which  have  been  acquired  at 
any  great  cost. 

Tbe  second  of  Herbert  E wart's  ar tides  on 
Henry  Bunbury,  Caricaturist,  is  illustrated  with 
one  of  the  artist's  best  series,  and  several 
separate  prints. 

EX-LIBRIS  SOCIETY  JOURNAL. 

A  report  is  given  of  the  Sodety's  annual 
exhibition  in  June,  in  which  nearly  four  thous- 
and Chippendale  plates  were  displaced,  some 
old  and  rare  plates,  armorial  bmmngs  and 
grants  of  arms,  with  a  large  number  of 
modem  designs.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
success  of  this  loan  exhibition  was  the  lack  of  a 
catalogue.  A  list  of  the  Chippendales  will 
appear  in  the  Journal, 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Birch  has  a  paper  on  The 
Hopton  Family  and  Their  Book- Plates,  from 
the  plate  of  Arthur  Hopton,  1611.  A  table  of 
its  quarterings,  twenty-two  all  told,  and  re- 
productions of  this  seventeenth  century  plate 
and  three  later  ones  are  given. 

The  Book-Plate  of  General  Sir  Reginald  Pole- 
Carew  is  reproduced  and  describea  at  length, 
the  Legal  Book-Platcs  list  has  gotten  as  far  as 
T,  and  there  are  many  book-plate  notes. 

GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  issue  dated  August,  contains  the  open- 
ing installment  of  an  article  by  the  Princ  d' 
Esslin^,  on  the  first  Italian  xylographic  book 
printed  in  Venice  about  1450,  this  article  being 
a  r^sum^  of  a  larger  work  on  the  subject,  soon 
to  apjpear  in  brochure.  The  xylographic  work, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Engrav- 
ings, Berlin,illustrates  the  story  of  the  Passion. 
It  contains  9  leaves,  without  pagination  or 
signature;  the  18  pictures,  220x145  mm.  in 
size,  are  printed  recto  and  verso.  D'Essling 
has  discovered  that  the  same  plates  used  in 
this  book  served  also  for  the  work  known  as 
the  Devote  Meditationi  sopra  la  Passioned 
printed— 1487  by  Jeronimo  di  Sancti  e 
Comelio  suo  compagno,  of  which  three  copies 
are  now  in  existence.  The  identity  of  the  plates 
is  absolutely  certain  but  in  the  Devote  Medita- 
tioni they  were  cut  down  considerably  from 


the  original  form.  The  Devote  Me^tAthni 
moreover  contains  a  plate,— the  raisiiig  of 
Lazarus— not  found  in  the  Berlin  copy,  so  that 
the  xylographic  book  is  apfparently  not  com- 
plete in  its  18  pages.  Critics  have  asaally 
sought  the  author  of  these  plates  among 
Italian  miniaturists,  but  d'Braing  it  con- 
vinced, by  a  comparison  of  their  style  with 
that  of  Venetian  statuary  from  the  end  of  the 
XIV  century,  that  the  models  were  derived 
from  sculpture,  and  it  is  therefore  amonj^ 
the  plastic  artists  that  he  searches  for  their 
authorship.  Facsimiles  of  three  of  the  xylo- 
graphic plates  and  a  number  of  photocrai^ 
of  Italian  statuary  are  given  in  the  artidc 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

L^onceB^ddite's  paper  on  The  Paintings  and 
Sculpture  of  Alphonse  Legros  is  illustrated 
with  a  dozen  of  his  portrait  medals  of  frunous 
men,  and  several  admirable  portraits  in  var- 
ious mediums.  The  Spring  Exhibitions  m 
London  are  well  reported,  with  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  half  tones  and  some  good  color  plates. 

LAMP. 

An  Old  "Book  of  Friends,"  a  sixteenth 
century  Album  Amicoram,  is  the  subfect  of  a 
paper  by  Edith  Rickert,  to  be  concluded  in  the 
next  number.  This  was  the  autograph  album 
of  the  time.  1579  is  the  first  date  in  the 
little  volume  which  now  lies  in  the  British 
Museum.  Its  owner,  Marie  de  Mamix,  of 
Antwerp,  possessed  many  notable  friends,  and 
research  in  old  archives  has  identified  the 
signatures  of  William  of  Orange,  his  sister 
Catherine,  and  many  others  of  the  old  EHitch 
and  Flemish  nobility.  Facsimiles  of  a  num- 
ber of  signatures,  portraits  of  William  of 
Orange  and  Maurice  of  Nassau  accompany  the 
article. 

J.  M.  Bulloch  queries  from  London  "Is 
'Extra  Illustrating*  played  out?"  and  answers 
"I  think  not."  The  extreme  form  of  "Granger- 
izing" by  the  mutilation  of  manv  books  has 
been  proven  too  costly,  but  the  modem 
Grangerite  has  adopted  a  common-sense  tine 
by  producing  an  extra-illustrated  book  either 
as  a  pleasurable  hobb3r  or  as  a  working  tool." 
He  finds  his  materials  in  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  literature,  and  collects  on  a  special 
line.  His  work  thus  becomes  a  source  of  in- 
formation to  himself,  and  later,  a  usefrd  tool 
to  the  librarian  and  student. 

LIBRARY. 
The  July  number  contains  Some  Notes  on 
Ancient  Writing  and  Writing  Materials,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Gamett,  called  forth  by  "the  recent 
discovery  of  a  Cretan  script  more  ancient  than 
the  Trojan  war."  The  Cretans  have  claimed 
that  letters  were  first  inscribed  upon  palm 
leaves,  whence  the  name  Phoenician  Letters. 
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The  palm  may  have  preceded  papyms,  and 
been  aaed  for  ephemeral  writings  contempo- 
raneooslj  with  claj  or  stone  tablets.  Bark, 
leaves  and  skin  were  doubtless  used,  parchment 
being  used  for  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  which 
was  Dumed  by  Jehoiakin. 

A  Secret  Press  at  Stepney  in  1596  has  been 
discovered  by  H.  R.  Plomer,  from  an  entry  in 
the  register  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  for 
the  "xfiij  die  marde,  1596."  "Pforasmuche  as 
Edward  Venge  and  his  complices  erected  and 
used  a  printing  presse  by  Bishopps  hall  in  the 
countye  of  Midd,"  contrary  to  the  ''decrees  of 
the  starre  chamber,"  the  press  and  type  when 
found  were  seized  and  brought  to  Stationers 
hall,  and  it  was  ordered  "That  according  to 
the  said  decrees  the  said  press  and  tres,  shalbe 
sawed  in  pieces,  melted  and  defaced,  and  made 
unserviceable  for  pryntinge."  Only  a  few  of 
Venge's  imprints  are  extant. 

Walter  W.  Gre^  give  The  Bibliographical 
History  of  the  Pirst  Polio,  bringing  out  more 
fully  some  points  in  Sidney  Lee's  introduction 
to  the  Oxford  facsimile,  and  making  some  cor- 
rections. The  copyrights  affecting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  folio,  and  MS.  sources  of  the  folio 
are  considered. 

Samuel  Pei)ys*s  Library,  now  in  Magdalen 
College,  is  briefly  described  by  Ernest  A.  Sav- 
age. It  consists  of  about  three  thousand  vol- 
umes. "Pepys  was  a  model  librarian.  He  had 
some  funny  prejudices,  but  did  not  allow  them 
to  stultify  that  peculiar  instinctive  knowledge 
of  what  a  library  should  contain  which  a  true 
librarian  always  has." 

Henry  Jenner,  in  a  paper  on  The  Service- 
Books  of  the  Latin  Church  lists  them  and  des- 
cribes them  from  the  librarian's  point  of  view, 
and  gives  much  useful  historical  and  bibliogra- 
phical information. 

PUBUSHERS'  WEEKLY. 
The  issue  for  Julv4  reprints  the  story,  as  told 
some  years  ago  by  Halkett  Lord,  ofDon  Vin- 
cente,  the  Assassin  Bookseller.  The  Don  was 
a  friar  of  the  Poblet  Convent,  whose  library 
having  been  plundered  and  dispersed,  he  set  up 


a  small  book-selling  business.  But  so  fond  of 
his  stock  in  trade  did  he  become  that  rather 
than  part  with  his  treasures,  he  would  repent 
of  his  sales,  go  to  the  bu^er  and  repurchase 
them,  or  failing  in  that,  kill  him  and  siese  the 
book.  A  rival  outbidding  him  at  auction  for 
a  book  printed  by  Palmart,  the  first  Spanish 
printer,  in  1482,  Don  Vincente  murdered  the 
successfal  bidder,  stole  his  book,  and  set  fire 
to  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  He  was  found  out, 
and  at  his  trial  made  an  unrepentant  confes- 
sion of  all  his  crimes,  unmoved  till  in  the  testi- 
mony was  brought  out  the  existence  of  another 
copy  of  the  Palmart  book.  Then  he  broke 
into  tears  and  lamentations,  and  went  to  his 
death  mourning  that  his  copy  was  not  unique, 

ZEITSCHRIPT  PUR  BUCHERPREUNDE. 

The  July  number  is  mainly  devoted  to 
Konrad  Haebler's  study  of  Hans  Rix,  von 
Chur,  a  XV th  century  (jerman  book-dealer  in 
Valencia.  Rix  died  in  1490 ;  at  his  death  his 
stock  of  books  consisted  of  5261  volumes, 
mainly  juristical  works  but  also  includ- 
ing Ureek  and  Roman  classics,  books  on 
medicine,  natural  history,  astronomy  and 
theology.  Three  long  records  of  Rix's  books 
are  extant. 

C.  A.  Grumpelt  writes,  under  the  general 
title  of  The  Bibliophiles,  of  Julius  Platzmann, 
artist,  philologist,  editor.  In  early  life  Platz- 
mann's  artistic  tendencies  were  the  main  force 
in  his  career,  but  a  sojourn  of  some  years  in 
Brazil  aroused  his  interest  in  Indian  dialects, 
from  which  he  broadened  out  into  general 
philology,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
collecting  rare  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc., 
and,  by  means  of  reprints,  making  his  treas- 
ures accessible  to  the  world  at  large.  Special 
thanks  are  due  him  for  his  work  in  the  dialects 
of  the  North  and  South  American  Indians,  and 
for  the  series  of  faithful  reprints  which  he 
published  of  their  interesting  old  p^ammars 
and  dictionaries.  These  new  editions  were 
beautifully  gotten  out  with  many  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  and  with  type  espedaUy  cut 
for  them. 


The  Hartford  Courant  recently  published  an 
article  on  the  "Hieroglyphik  Bible,"  a  very 
early  Connecticut  imprint.  The  article  at- 
tracted much  attention  among  readers  of  the 
Courant,  with  the  restdt  that  a  dozen  old  Con- 
necticut books  were  taken  to  the  Courant  of- 
fice by  as  many  persons.  These  included  A 
History  of  the  Three  Judges  of  King  Charles 
/,  by  President  Stiles  of  Yale,  1794 ;  an  edition 
of  Sir  Charles  Granc/ison,  Suffield,  1798;  the 
Charter  Granted  by  His  Majesty  King  Charles 
II,  to  the  Govemeur,  and  Company  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colony  of  Connecticut,  printed  bjr  Timothy 
Green,  New  London,  about  1750 ;  The  Psalms 
of  David,  Imitated  ...  by  I  Wats,D.  D.,  Hart- 
ford, printed  by  Patten  &  Webster,  1780 ;  The 
Plain  Spelling  Book,  by  William  Woodbridge, 
printed  by  Tertius  Dunmng,  Middletown,  1800; 
The  American  Preceptor,  Hartford,  Peter  B. 
Gleason,  1810 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer,  of  about  1820 — ^a  rather  interest- 
ing little  group  of  books  to  meet  in  the  office  of 
a  twentieth  century  newspaper. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  Anderson  Auction 
Co.  are  a  great  improvement  over  any  book- 
auction  rooms  that  New  York  has  ever  known. 
In  the  Bancroft  building,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue 
on  the  north  side  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Mr. 
Anderson  has  fitted  up  three  floors  with  every 
convenience  for  the  proper  cataloguing,  disi>lay 
and  sale  of  large  collections.  The  auction- 
room,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  airy  and  light, 
the  walls  a  warm  Venetian  red,  lined  with  oak 
cases.  A  long  U  shaped  table  starts  from  near 
the  auctioneer's  desk  at  the  rear,  and  runs 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  with  ample 
space  for  chairs  on  either  side.  Glass  display- 
cases  and  a  fine  window  are  at  the  front,  the 
offices  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  basement 
is  prepared  for  the  receipt  of  books,  while  from 
the  sales-room  floor  a  spiral  stairway  leads  up 
to  Mr.  Anderson's  private  offices,  and  the 
cataloguing  department,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Edward  Tumbull. 

A  most  interesting  study  of  what  is  doubtless 
coincidence  of  thought  and  expression,  but 
may  have  been  direct  inspiration,  is  found  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waites,  of  Worcester, 


entitled  A  Brief  Account  ofTobn  MSton  and 
His  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  a  sym- 
pathetic essay  on  Milton's  character  and  dtt- 
position,  is  incorporated  the  text  of  extracts 
from  his  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  and 
The  Tenure  of  Kinfifs  and  Magistrates  paraBi^ied 
with  portions  of^Thomas  Jefierson's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Diffirrent  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  terse  in  Jefferson,  more  elaborate  but 
no  less  eloquent  in  Milton,  the  processes  of 
thought  and  the  principles  laid  down  are 
marvellously  similar.  The  cause  each  advo- 
cated was  Uie  same,  and  Jefferson  denoandng 
George  III  was  moved  by  the  same  reasoning 
and  fceling  as  was  Milton  in  his  dentinciation 
of  Charles  I. 

A  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cromwell  of  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  possesses  a 
Bible  (London,  Printed  by  John  Wolfe  for  the 
Assignes  of  Richard  Day,  1591)  which  has 
been  in  the  Cromwell  famil^r  since  the  dajrs  of 
the  Protector's  father.  It  is  in  the  original 
leather  binding,  and  is  decorated  with  thnmb 
marks  that  might  be  indentified  as  those  of  the 
great  Oliver,  if  only  the  individuality  of  the 
lines  of  the  thumb  nad  been  made  a  subject  of 
study  in  his  day,  and  his  impressions  recorded. 
The  Bible  has  been  in  America  since  1750, 
when  Benjamin  Cromwell,  ^and-unck  to  its 
present  owner,  moved  to  this  county.  Dnring 
the  Civil  War  it  was  buried  for  four  years  l^ 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cromwell's  father,  who  liYed  at 
Charleston  and  who  was  fearfid  of  its  siesaxt 
by  Union  troops. 

The  Vale  Press  has  in  i)reparation  its  next  to 
the  last  book,  HAucassin  et  de  Nicokte,  with 
a  colored  frontispiece  by  Lucien  Pissarro.  In 
the  Fall,  the  last  book  from  the  Vale  types  will 
appear,  a  bibliography  of  the  Vale  Press  i 


The  Clarendon  Press  facsimile  of  the  Shake- 
speare First  Folio  is  to  be  sumilemented  by 
facsimile  reprints  of  the  earliest  editions  of  such 
of  Shakespeare's  works  as  were  not  printed  in 
the  First  Folio.  These  consist  of  five  quarto 
volumes— Pcr/c/cs,  1609,  Venus  and  Adonis, 
1593,  Lucrece,  1594,  The  Passionate  Pijgrim, 
1599,  and  the  Sonnets,  1609.    Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
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will  edit  these  reprints,  which  will  be  collotjrpe 
reproductions,  similar  in  all  respects  but  size 
to  the  First  Polio  reproduction.  At  least  a 
year  will  be  consumed  in  preparing  the  works 
for  publication. 

6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  )ust  published  the 
autobiography  of  Francis  Adrian  van  der 
Kemp,  unt  Dutch  patriot,  one  time  captain  in 
the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  later  minister  in 
the  Mennonite  church,  still  later  pioneer  settler 
of  Oneida  County.  His  memoirs  were  written 
for  his  only  son,  and  are  now  published  with  a 
baographical  sketch  by  Helen  L.  Pairchild.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Je£ferson  and  Adams,  extracts 
from  whose  letters  are  printed  with  some  of 
his  own.  A  list  of  his  writings,  and  one  of 
authorities  consulted,  close  the  volume. 

The  Ohio  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have  established  an  Ohio  Alcove  in  the 
American  Libraxpr  at  Manila.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  booKS  which  they  are  sending  out 
to  the  Philippines,  the  Society  has  had  a  mem- 
oriai  book-plate  designed  by  Mrs.  £.  Rath- 
Merrill  and  engravea  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hopson. 
This  is  serving  a  double  purpose,  as  subscrip- 
tions are  beinff  taken  for  a  hmited  number  of 
proofii  of  the  plate,  and  the  proceeds  from  their 
sale  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  more 
books. 

Oliver  H.  P.  Leigh  has  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate index  to  Voltaire,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Bnglish  translation  of  Voltaire's  com- 
plete works,  which  B.  R.  DuMont  has  published 
m  a  forty-two  volume  edition.  The  index 
refers  not  only  to  every  person,  place  and  event 
in  Voltaire's  writings,  but  also  to  every  sub- 
ject therein  treated,  however  briefly;  and 
incorporates  in  its  references  all  foot-notes  and 
commentaries  by  the  editor  and  translator. 

The  Royal  Historical  Society  has  compiled 
bibliographies  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and 
London,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  Lord  Acton, 
four  eminent  historians  lately  deceased  from 
their  ranks.  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  has  made  full 
lists  of  the  writings  of  the  four  authors,  and 
tkc  result  is  a  catalogue  including  even  re- 
views, sermons  and  addresses  of  an  historical 
character.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the 
volume  is  surprising. 

"The  Bibliographer,"  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript for  August  12,  gives  a  stud^  of  the  sales 
prices  of  the  first  editions  of  Shelley.  He 
enumerates  ten  Shelley  collections  that  have 
come  upon  the  market  since  the  Dew-Smith 
sale  in  1878,  giving  the  most  important  items 
and  prices;  and  has  prepared  a  list  of  the 
record  prices  of  the  fourteen  rarest  Shelleys. 


Mr.  Robert  K.  Dent,  of  the  Astor  Manor 
Public  Librarv,  is  preparing  a  work  on  John 
Baskerville,  the  great  Birmingham  printer. 
The  materials  of  tne  late  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins, 
who  was  a  Baskerville  authority,  have  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Dent,  who  is  him- 
self an  expert  in  matters  Baskervillian.  A 
paper  from  his  pen,  on  Baskerville  and  His 
Work,  appeared  in  the  May  Literary  Collector. 

The  Boston  Globe  for  July  19  describes  the 
collection  of  autographs  of  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  belongs  to 
the  Honorable  Howard  K.  Sanderson,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  Mr.  Sanderson's  collection  lacks  only 
one  signature  to  make  it  complete.  He  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  an  autograph  of 
Button  Gwinett,  though  he  possesses  the  even 
rarer  one  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  has  received 
from  Mr.  John  G.  White,  formerly  president  of 
the  library  trustees,  a  gift  of  over  two  thous- 
and volumes.  Oriental  literature,  history  and 
travel  form  the  bulk  of  the  valuable  collection, 
which  is  especially  strong  in  Bastern  folk-lore. 
An  unusual  collection  of  the  versions  of  the 
Arabian  Nigbta  Entertainments  is  among  the 
treasures  included  in  the  gift. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  soon  issue,  in  one 
volume,  the  chronologies  and  bibliography  of 
Bryant  which  are  induded  in  their  Roslyn  edi- 
tion of  the  poet.  The  volume  will  be  entitled 
ChronoloQes  of  Bryant's  Liie  and  Writings 
with  an  Exhaustive  Biblio^aphy  by  Henry 
C.  Sturees.  The  edition  will  consist  of  one 
hundred  numbered  copies. 

Monumtnta  Typographical  published  bv  L. 
S.  Olschki,  at  Florence,  consists  of  his  biolio- 
graphical  notes  of  incunabula,  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  ha  BiblioBlia,  It  is  illustrated 
with  title-pa^e  facsimiles,  is  arranged  by  the 
place  of  production,  and  contains  tables  of 
authors'  and  printers'  names  and  a  chronology, 
which  make  it  a  valuable  reference  work. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  British 
and  American  Book-plates  of  the  Franks  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum  has  been  pub- 
lished, comprising  the  list  from  A  to  G,  in  a 
volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.  It  will 
take  two  more  volumes  to  complete  the  catap 
logue,  which  is  the  work  of  E.  R.  J.  Gambler 
Home. 

American  Book  Prices  Current  for  1903  will 
be  ready  to  issue  in  October.  It  will  consist  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  containing  ten 
thousand  entries.  As  usuu,  it  will  be  a  limited 
edition  for  subscribers. 
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The  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of 
America  was  incorporated  at  Albany  on  July 
20,  and  is  to  hold  monthly  meetings  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Aldine  Association  in  New  York. 
It  is  composed  of  the  publishers  and  managers 
of  the  leading  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 

The  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  has  a  "hor- 
rible example**  in  our  first  article  this  month. 
Mr.  Collins' s  account  of  Mr.  William  Nelson's 
library  being  just  what  we  had  wanted,  we 
obtained  permission  to  print  it  for  our  readers. 
In  reading  proof,  a  glaring  typograpical  error 
caught  the  editorial  eye — the  date  oi  AlAaraaf 
snvenas  1820,  when  we  knew  it  was  1829. 
Changing  the  figure  we  sent  the  form  to  the 
press,  and  wrote  Mr.  Nelson  reassuringly  that 
we  had  corrected  the  error.  At  the  moment  of 
sendine  this  form  to  press  we  receive  from 
Mr.  Nelson,  post  haste,  the  note:  "If  not  too 
late,  please  correct  your  correction.    The  date 


of  my  copy  of  Al  Aaraaf  is  1820— one  €»f  tiK 
unique  features  of  the  book.  I  have  never  hcaid 
of  another  copy  with  that  misprint  in  the 
date."    We  are  glad  to  make  the  correctioai    r. 
and  by  so  doing  to  emphasize  this  pecnliaii^    t 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  Al  Aaraaf. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Ayer,  the  Chka^o  collector, 
recently  purchased  in  Paris  a  collection  of  booki 
and  manuscripts  on  French  marine  hiatofy 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Pranoo- 
Prussian  war.  He  has  presented  the  entire  col- 
lection to  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago. 


In  making  up  our  Juljr  issue,  a  note 
omitted,  crcditmg  the  original  appearance  of 
Dr.  Karl  Dziatsko's  article  on  John  Gntenbe^ 
to  Vclhagen  und  Klasings  MoaatahcAe  tat 
June,  1900.  From  this  magazine  Mise  Kum^M 
translation  was  made  exclusively  for  the  uae  of 
The  Literary  Coi^lbctor. 


I  @uery  ^ 
I  (gomment 


The  New  England  Primer. 
Editor  Literary  Collector: 

Sir: — I  have  an  old  book  with  some  very 
curious  illustrations,  called  The  New  England 
Primer,  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  it  ?  Is  it  a  valuable  book  ?  The  date  is 
1847.  S.  B.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

li  y owe  New  England  Primer  were  a  century 
older,  you  might  congratulate  yourself  on  its 
possession.  As  it  is,  you  have  a  late  edition, 
interesting  but  not  valuable,  of  perhaps  the 
most  famous  old  book  in  America.  The  first 
edition  extant  is  dated  1727.  There  were 
doubtless  several  earlier  editions,  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  these  were  liter- 
ally worn  to  pieces  by  the  small  Puritans  who 
had  to  learn  their  contents  *'by  heart."  For 
extended  information,  consult  Paul  Leicester 
Ford's  The  New  England  Primer ^  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  in  1897.  In  The  New 
York   Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  for 


August  8  is  a  summary  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury editions,  since  when  a  single  example  of 
yet  another  issue,  1746,  has  come  to  light. 

Editions  op  Lamb  and  Irving. 
Editor  Literary  Collector: 

Dear  Sir :— Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date 
of  the  first  issue  of  Lamb's  Specimena  of  the 
English  Dramatists  Who  Lirea  About  theTitne 
of  Shakespeare,  and  about  what  it  eella  for. 
Also,  about  what  Tales  oi  a  Traveler,  Geofirey 
Crayon,  London,  1824,  sells  at. 

E.  K.  B.,  Jr..  Seal  Harbor,  Me. 

Of  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dratnatiata^ 
the  first  edition  was  published  by  Longmans, 
in  1808.  A  copy  at  the  Club  Bindery  brought 
$18.00  at  auction  last  winter ;  and  Mitford's 
copy  with  a  note  from  Lamb  pasted  to  the  in- 
side cover,  brought  $240.00  at  the  McKeesak. 

Irving' s  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  first  London 
edition,  1824, 2  volumes  in  the  original  boards, 
sold  last  year  for  $3.50. 
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THE  ADAMS  BINDERY. 

RAPLH    RANDOLPH    ADAMS. 

FINE  BINDING. 

That  booKf  \  so  lung  recf>giiizcMJ  a5,anL'  of  the  arts  to  Biiropr, 

dhottlcl  faiive  a<h..i  .  .  ,  iii  tliia  couutrv  no  further  than  to  l^  dc^rving^  of 
th«  term  craft,  sccmt  stranirc  tu  view  of  thr  rapid  pr&gress  aloai^  the  otbcr 
lines  of  art;  hnt  ho  it  li  i  up  to  within  a  year  and  the  l  I  iJe  ha» 

boira  €cnnpdli5l  to  send  ....    ..  .astircd  volmucs  to  France  or  bi.^.i^..d^  if  be 

wished  Uieai  clothed  tu  Stting  splendor  or  siniplicity. 

Small  wonder,  tbca*  that  %v  hen  at  lant  there  has  apijeared  a  binder  with 
feeling  for  books,  and  knowMge  of  the  artistic,  which  alone  can  admiicc 
binding  to  an  art,  that  Icrrerji  uf  btndmg  have  taken  the  upportamtjr  to 
show  tliat  thi!y  have  not  had  their  haokfi  bound  abroad,  simply  tosay  Utcy 
wtTc  iMJimd  abroad,  but  bt\:au?*e  tliey  wer*:  eotapcQed  to,  and  that  now 
when  tbene  in  a  binder  of  equal  ability  in  this  country,  to  prove,  by  having 
him  hind  their  fMiokj<,  that  il  i Id  Itave  been  only  too  glad  to  potxoii- 

izc  the  Americaji  Irinden?  Imil  i.-l  .  ... J  heretufore  the  opportniiity. 

The  **Vieuoe8e  Inlaid  liiniltniif'*  nrproilQccd  in  the  Nov,*Dt!C-  number,  as 
tbe*'0'  r.  are  both  the  work  of  the 

binder  --  ,  .  _  ii      .  ^^  .    .,  i  .  .^  ,.  :     .  ^    .,.  :  ,iJams,  of  The  Adamn  Binrlcry* 

RefU  mosaic  in  leather,  or,  an  Mr.  Adamfi  has  stykxl  it,  **Vienne«;  Inlay" 
hafi  never  l^furt*  in  thi  T  -      :      .    |^^jj    sueccssfuMy  accomplished, 

and  should  be  carcfuU^f  ._  m  the  **Onlajd  Mosaic  Binding/' 

Thelatier,  or.  tt«  it  isj  commonly  caUcd,  **Inlaid,"  is  effected  by  piuiiig 
the  colored  katber  uiied  in  the  des^,  as  thin  as  possible,  cutting  it  out 
with  a  pmr  of  ©eiKfiorf*  to  the  dei^tr\^d  ithniif.  tun!  imssling  it  on  the  leather  in 
which  the  book  i»  bound. 

In  the  **Vicnm!se  Inlaid*'  ir  iic  \vi*rL  i^  ki nah'Wi  thcgronnd 

Icntbcr  in  cut  through  to  the  !►  ,  Uowin^  the  design,  i  .  ^-.esare lifted 
out  and  in  their  place  arc  inlaid  the  other  tcatliem.  Thtft  method  is  siocerCt 
tlic  otbcr  an  imitatioil*^Tfie  Book-Lover. 


i 


The  fact  that  such  binding  its  done  in  tttis  bindery  ia  guarantee  that 
the  ordinary  nm  of  Iwill  or  full  Call,  Morocct>^  Pigs^ktn,  or  Levant  binding! 
are  ""  '  "*     '       '-^  better  than  the  work  of  oth  r  ^  Tidcrioi. 

!  ?*  cleaned  and  repmrcd.  lerfi  Book  Oeakrt 

and  Private  Ti  1.    The  \  ^  of  the  cHtabhshment  permit  of 

careful  and  proiii^jt  m  ici*Liun  to  oul-^m-luwh  orders*    Bookplates  designed 
IUm)  made. 

The  Adams  Bindery^ 

256  WEST  23n  SI  Bkt.  7Ta  A?m  «tii  \vv%,^  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


■■.■■"•::  V'-   o'-^'V -••■;■■' 

•   •       '    .       •••.%•  .     . 

By  His  Exccllcncv 

Coll  "Benjamin  Fletcher  Captain  General  :^ncl  Govern  ur  in  Chu-i  of  Hb 
Majefties  Province  of  Ntu-Yorl^^ 


t^v. 


A  P  p.  Q  C  L  A  M  A  T  I  O  N 

WHIikH  AS  The  Fre/fcb  ar.d  I,;d^j^s  o\ CskiU  Iuvc  btcly  Invi.lcd  »hc  Co.:mry  of  ihc 
TnJi^rs  o»  the  T.vc  Vacior.s  in  Amity  ui'hihc  bubicclscf  -I'.e  Crown  x^xEn-U^U  ind  iuvc 
dvfticyct:  :hcir  InJian  C;rn.  To  the  cfid  rhnr  the  \zv\  //r^jivx  ilwr  Ii;ve  lo  fLff.rcd  ihc 
'.■..'\  of  their  Com,  nav  be  fupp'vcJ  wiih  M-liat  is  nccrirjrv  kr  ihcir  Mj«:.»i'a:  lc  tbr  j'.o  Year 
T^^uirg.  I  I).'V:  ilictroic,  by  and  with  :I:c  Ac'vica[  and  Cojicpt  cf  His  Mrjcihes  Ciui.K.l  hTJ?iS 
?r-.^.;iLe,  M»}i  :"tcd  tlic  rianfpcrtarion  ot  Indian  Corn  and  f'calb  Ooni  the  Guiiuv  of  ./\ri,-i^ 
*:  ^/^r  .1.1 1  D'tt'hij  Lounty,  to  anv  oclicr  County  or'b'acc  dov^'n  the  /^ivcr,  nn.il  the  lirfl  Jjy  ot  .v»''» 
n'jv\  nuxccfu  r»i;.  /nd  a'l  .Vl.iftcr^  ^f  ^'^x^PS  andotHcr  Vt.TcIs  arc  hacby  pro!::biic;!  cCJ-^^iin.jIy, 
2  ibcy  Mil:  .1  ;r\»er  chcconirary  at  th.Jr  ptnl. 

u;://»  4.*  Frrt  Wi'Tam  Hcnrv  the  Twttftb  Dd^  ^  Ssptcmbcr ,  i»  the  Eizhfh  I^.^-  r  :-.  Htt^i^ 
of  nmr  Hsv^rd/^ft  Lord  W I  L  L  I  A  M  /'>e  TiW,  h  tUGrtciof  G^l  ••■.•>:  c  I'.njlinn 
Scotland:  Frjnc-j  a/td  frtunj,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &$,     Arcoq;  iV;.i..:'-i  irryA 


Bc^n. 


A.*.- 


God   Save  the  K   I   N    G 


Printed  by  William  Bradford,  Trinter  to  the  Kings  mo^  Excc&nt  Mjj'ep', 
a  the  BibU  in  the  City  tf.  New-York,  1 6^6,  . 


NEW   YORK  BROADSIDE  REPRODUCED 

FROM  THE  UNIQUE  COPY  IN  THE 

LENOX  LIBRARY 


PHIL   MAY-A   GREAT    ARTIST 


BY   PERCIVAL   POLLARD 


NOT  ten  years  ago,  James  McNeil 
Whistler  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  future  of  English 
black-and-white  art.  He  replied, 
enigmatically,  as  always,  in  two 
words  : 

*' Phil,"  he  said,  **May/' 

And  that  Phil  May  did  there  is  now 
none  so  blind  as  to  deny.  The  great 
American  who  passed  this  prophecy, 
and  the  great  Englishman  who  ful- 
filled it,  have  both  passed  away  in 
London  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  as 
time  goes  on  the  world  of  art  can  but 
feel  its  loss  growing  rather  than  fad- 
ing. Whistler's  work  it  is  not  here 
intended  to  consider;  but  one  may 
fittingly  rate  his  wisdom  and  appre- 
ciation as  high  as  his  wit ;  his  brief 
eulogy  of  May  is  sufficient  proof. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Phil 
May  represented  what  is  so  far  the 
finest  period  of  black-and-white  the 
world  has  known.    In  the  ten  years 


up  to  his  death.  May's  work  domin- 
ated the  black-and-white  of  England. 
That  decade  was  Phil  May's  period ; 
it  was  all  too  brief;  how  much  higher 
he  might  have  gone  we  can  but  con- 
jecture. He  is  gone,  now,  to  join  the 
company  of  Cruikshank,  Phiz  and 
Leech.  His  work,  like  theirs,  remains 
to  delight  us  and  the  generations 
after  us. 

For  absolute  simplicity  of  line  Phil 
May's  drawings  have  rarely  been 
equaled.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  his 
art  becomes  so  fine  an  argument  for 
the  art  value  of  black-and-white.  In 
pure  line  there  is  as  rare  a  deUght  as 
in  pure  color.  If  anything,  line  lends 
itself  less  to  trickery  than  does 
color.  The  supreme  colorist  is  often 
able  to  conceal  defects  in  draw- 
ing; the  supreme  artist  in  line, 
such  as  May,  need  show  only  the  es- 
sential to  excel.  It  was  to  the  abso- 
lute essential  that  Phil  May  always 
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won,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  work 
already  done.  Only  Forain,  the 
French  artist,  approaches  May  in 
this  respect.  That  May  was  able  to 
achieve  what  he  did  with  his  marvel- 
ous economy  of  strokes  is  one  of  the 
things  one  must  admire  him  for.  In 
these  few,  yet  always  telling  strokes, 
he  has  drawn  for  us,  once  and  for  all 
time,  the  plain  people  of  London  as 
they  lived  and  breathed  in  the  final 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
first  three  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. When  history  wishes  to  know 
what  lower  London  looked  like  in 
these  days  it  will  have  to  go  to  the 
work  of  Phil  May. 

To  the  majority  of  folk  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic  May's 
work  was  unknown  until,  about 
1895,  the  artist  was  taken  upon  the 
staff  of  PancA.  Since  then  his  draw- 
ings have  been  frequently  reproduced 
here,  and  the  originals  for  his  Gutter- 
snipes collection  have  been  on  view  for 
art-lovers  to  delight  in.  The  Summer 
and  Christmas  Annuals  that  he  has 
for  some  years  past  issued  have  fur- 
ther spread  his  fame  here.  It  was 
well  before  his  Punch  period,  how- 
ever, that  his  work  began  to  show  its 
eventual  perfection.  The  writer  of 
this  appreciation  recalls  with  some 
little  pride  that  when,  in  1895,  he 
launched  a  periodical  devoted  to 
black-and-white  art,  and  introduced 
in  Number  One  a  series  of  brief  bio- 
graphies of  the  prominent  artists,  it 
was  Phil  May  who  was  chosen  to 
lead  off.  May  was  then  just  coming 
into  his  own.  With  a  brilUant  band, 
Leonard  Raven-Hill,  Max  Beerbohm 


and  others,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
staff  of  PicA-Afe-t/p,  then  in  its  artis- 
tic prime;  he  had  seen  Mr.  W.  W. 
Astor's  Pall  Mall  Budget  toits  death; 
his  facility  of  production  was  sur- 
passed only  by  the  excellence  of  each 
drawing.  In  caricature  there  had 
been  the  **0n  the  Brain"  series  in  Pick- 
Me-Upy  in  which  almost  every  promi- 
nent man  of  the  day,  the  early  Nine- 
ties, found  a  place.  From  then  until 
his  too  early  death  he  gave  us, 
through  the  foremost  periodicals  of 
Great  Britain,  his  fine  pencilings  upon 
Londoners  as  he  saw  them.  What 
sort  of  Londoners  these  are,  all  the 
world  knows  by  now.  He  chose  the 
human  side  of  the  town,  as  against 
the  fashionable  stereotjrpe ;  one  looks 
in  vain  in  May's  drawings  for  the 
male  or  female  fashions  of  the  time. 
It  is  human  nature  in  the  rough  that 
he  shows ;  the  street  arab,  the  flower- 
girl  in  the  streets,  the  pot-house  loaf- 
er, the  coster  and  his  donkey.  It  was 
the  human  being  under  the  rags  or 
the  feather  hat  that  he  was  after ;  the 
top-hatted,  frock-coated  creatures  did 
not  concern  him.  He  had  done  this 
type,  once,  it  is  true,  in  his  famous 
**The  Parson  and  the  Painter"— of 
which,  alas,  there  were  but  all  too 
few  copies  printed;  I  know  what  I 
would  give  for  one  this  instant !— but 
always  in  the  spirit  of  satire,  and 
never  with  any  attempt  at  making  a 
pretty  picture  or  pretty  clothes.  For 
his  pains,  for  his  artistic  instinct  in 
this  direction,  he  has  the  reward  that 
we  do  not  look  to  him  for  sartorial 
patterns,  but  when  we  want  to  con- 
jure up  a  London  street  as  it  lives 
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and  breathes,  with  its  newsboys,  its 
donahs,  its  hansoms,  its  crossing 
sweepers,  we  turn  to  a  drawing  by 
May.  It  is  in  this,  his  feeling  for  the 
human,  rather  than  for  the  mannered 
and  the  sartorial,  that  May  must 
rank  as  a  greater  artist  than  his  pre- 
decessor on  Punchf  Du  Maurier. 

American  artists  in  black-and-white, 
as  well  as  American  publicists  gener- 
ally, would  do  well  to  consider  the 
greatness  achieved  by  Phil  May.  It 
is  the  Du  Maurier  phantom  that 
American  line- work  is  pursuing,  un- 
fortunately, and  as  a  result  we  have 
a  host  of  illustrators  who  can  do  the 
pretty-pretty  better  than  any  other 
artists  in  the  world,  but  whose  pret- 
ty-prettiness  amounts,  artistically,  to 
just  so  much  piffle.  All  these  gor- 
geously arrayed  young  men  and 
maidens  that  are  constantly  being 
drawn  by  American  artists  in  line, 
what  are  they  but  so  many  dummies  ? 
We  all  know  that  the  fashions 
change ;  these  drawings  tell  us  noth- 
ing more  new  or  more  original  than 
that.  These  drawings  are  for  tailors, 
not  for  one  human  being  that  is  in- 
terested about  another  human  being. 
There  is  not,  to-day,  one  single 
American  black-and-white  artist 
that  can  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  Phil  May.  England  has  Raven- 
Hill,  who  has  much  in  common  with 
May,  dilBFering  in  manner  more  than 
in  matter ;  Germany  has  Harburger, 
to  mention  but  one ;  France  has  Fo- 
rain  and  Steinlen;  America  has— 
whom? 

Phil  May,  when  he  died,  was  not 
yet  forty  years  old.    He  was  bom  in 


Leeds.  His  parents  were  poor,  and 
after  a  few  years  at  common  school, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  architect, 
but  after  a  few  days  decided  that  this 
was  not  his  forte,  and  ran  away  to 
seek  the  pleasures  of  chance.  He 
joined  a  band  of  strolling  players,  but 
his  lines  never  exceeded  the  dignity  of 
"My  lord,  the  carriage  waits."  It 
was  now,  however,  that  he  began  a 
series  of  caricatures  of  his  fellow- 
actors  that  gained  him  some  notice. 
Now,  too,  he  entered  upon  that  bo- 
hemian  living,  consorting  always 
with  the  best  of  spirits,  the  clever 
men  from  all  the  arts  or  from  no  arts, 
that  endured  to  his  last  illness.  Re- 
turning to  Leeds  in  1882  he  received 
his  first  important  commission,  that 
of  designing  the  costumes  for  a  pan- 
tomime. Shortly  afterwards  he  went 
to  London  and  began  work  for  the 
illustrated  papers.  His  restless  spirit 
sent  him  to  Austraha;  his  work  on 
the  Sydney  Bulletin  was  of  notable 
quaUty,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is 
only  with  his  work  in  Australia  that 
his  artistic  career  is  taken  to  begin. 
He  tarried  in  Rome  and  Paris,  then 
settled  again  in  London;  only  to 
wander,  in  1893,  to  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago.  On  the  register  of  the 
lamented  Whitechapel  Club,  of  Chic- 
ago, the  signature  of  Phil  May  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  famous.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  that  register 
in  my  possession  for  a  week  or  so,  in 
1895,  and  I  well  recall  the  amusing  sign 
manual  of  May,  the  portrait  of  him- 
self, just  the  smiling  head  and  the  enor- 
mous cigar.  After  his  joining  Punch, 
May's  work  was  only  to  be  seen  in 
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that  paper  or  in  the  Annuals  he  issued 
every  half-year.  His  health  had  long 
been  failing  before  his  death.  He  had 
used  himself  recklessly,  lived  gener- 
ously, and  his  constitution  was  not 
of  the  best.  For  months  before  the 
end  came,  though  his  drawings  still 
appeared  in  Punchy  he  had  been  a 
doomed  man,  the  spirit  still  bouyant 
in  him,  but  the  body  burning  surely 
away.  He  had  overwell  loved  the 
philosophy  of  Omar;  a  pipe  and  a 
glass  and  good  company  he  had  sel- 
dom been  without;  yet,  above  all  else, 
he  had  loved  his  fellowman,  and  put 
his  pencil  to  his  service.  The  human 
in  the  rough  appealed  to  him,  both  in 
life  and  in  art.  London  has  its  le- 
gends, now  kindly,  now  mean,  of 
May  careering  about  the  streets  on  a 
coster-barrow  and  a  donkey  of  his 
own,  and  there  are  critics,  too,  who 
never  ceased,  in  May's  lifetime,  to  call 
him  the  artist  of  the  pot-house.  His 
beauty  and  strength  of  line,  the  im- 
peccable vigor  of  his  drawing,  con- 
found all  such  petty  quibbles.  His 
life  was  his  own  to  lead  as  he  chose ; 
his  art  is  ours,  and  we  can  but  be 
glad  that  it  was  so  sincere  a  picture 
of  humanity. 

May  himself  was  foremost  in  seeing 
to  it  that  no  picture  of  himself  was 
ever  without  the  cigar  in  the  mouth, 
the  glass  in  the  hand.  He  did  scores 
of  portraits  of  himself  after  this  fash- 
ion. The  face  is  sharp-featured,  the 
nose  prominent,  the  mouth  always 
wrinkled  into  a  smile.  The  face,  by 
the  way,  is  almost  exactly  a  replica 
of  that  of  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIH. 
May  was  often  known  to  smile  at 


that  likeness ;  he  vowed  the  cigar  and 
the  glass  were  the  only  distinguishing 
marks.  Spy's  picture  in  Vanity  Fair 
showed  May  in  a  long  Melton  top- 
coat, sporting  in  cut,  with  a  bowler 
baton.  May  often  drew  himself  with 
riding  gaiters  on,  as  in  the  sketch  he 
did  of  himself  in  The  Hour.  Finally 
the  well-known  American  painter,  J. 
J.  Shannon,  did  a  portrait  of  May  that 
was  in  Burlington  house  last  year; 
here  he  was  shown  in  the  regulation 
hunting  pink. 

Of  the  wit  of  May's  drawings  the 
world  is  well  aware.  The  lines  to  his 
Punch  drawings,  as  to  much  of  his 
earUer  matter,  were  often  his  own, 
and  many  of  them  are  memorably 
funny.  But  in  all  his  best  work  it 
was  the  human  savor  that  was  up- 
permost. He  made  us  laugh  with, 
not  at  the  poor  and  the  ragged. 
Sometimes  he  made  us  just  sympa- 
thise ;  he  touched  the  best  in  us ;  as  in 
his  page  called  * 'Homeless"  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Guttersnipes^  where  he  shows 
two  children  asleep  on  a  doorstep 
awakened  by  the  policeman's  bulls- 
eye.  It  is  this  dominent  note  of  hu- 
man kindness,  human  laughter,  in 
May's  work  that  gives  it  the  appeal 
it  has  for  thousands  to  whom  its 
technical  beauty  is  perhaps  obscure. 

His  work  attracts  both  his  fellow 
artist  and  the  mere  street-arab.  The 
one  recognizes  a  great  artist,  the  other 
sees  himself  as  he  lives  and  breathes. 

It  is  such  an  artist  as  May  who 
shows  us  what  black-and-white  really 
is.  Through  him  we  perceive  the 
splendid  simplicity  of  this  art,  the  sin- 
cere  heights    to    which    it    can    be 
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brought,  and  the  paltriness  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  only  too  commonly 
put.  Black-and-white  art  has  had  no 
better  period  than  the  ten  years  that 
were  Phil  May's  last  decade.  In  that 
period  we  have  learned  that  a  fine 
black-and-white  can  be  as  pure,  as 
great  art  as  a  painting  in  water  or 
oil  color.  This  art,  too,  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  is  one  within  the 
reach  of  an  art-loving  class  far  larger 
than  that  able  to  hang  its  walls  with 
paintings.  In  America,  black-and- 
white  has  been  sadly  debauched,  and 
the  taste  of  the  majority  with  it; 
thousands  have  had  their  art-instinct 
rumed  by  the  Gibson  sketches,  which, 
in  art  and  everything  else,  are  merely 
a  subtle  appeal  to  the  snobbish  side 
of  humanity.  This  is  the  greater  pity 
in  that  the  American  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  dweller  in  houses 
rather  than  hotels  and  flats.  He 
lives  more  and  more  sensibly,  less  in 
town  and  more  in  the  country.  His 
taste  in  furnishings,  in  comforts  and 
in  adornments,  grows  better  and  bet- 
ter. Most  people  can  aflFord  black- 
and-white  sketches ;  but  the  sketches 
must  be  good  ones.  Bad  ones  are 
w^orse  than  none.  So  there  cannot 
be  too  much  insistence  on  the  fact 
that  Phil  May's  is  the  standard  to 
go  by,  not  Du  Manner's  or  Gibson's. 
Society  comes  and  goes ;  human  na- 
ture stays.  Phil  May  was  a  great 
student  of  human  nature  as  well  as  a 
great  artist. 


Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  May  for 
the  lift  he  gave  black-and-white  art 
in  the  general  and  critical  estimation 
is  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  for- 
give him  for  unconsciously  being  the 
cause  of  much  art  that  was  super- 
fluous. When  his  style  first  began  to 
attract  attention,  its  superficial  man- 
nerisms were  at  once  seized  by  many 
lesser  artists.  They  forgot  that  in 
his  work  there  was  much  that  had 
been  eliminated  to  save  the  essential ; 
they  fancied  it  was  mere  outline 
work,  easy,  yet  eflfective.  Some  of 
these  imitators  owed  their  daily  bread 
in  this  way  to  Phil  May  for  years, 
notably  one  American  illustrator,  T. 
S.  Allen. 

Aside  from  the  last  few  volumes  ol 
Punch  and  the  Phil  May  Annuals^  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  work  of  May 
may  be  found  in  Pick-Me-Up  of  the 
early  Nineties,  in  The  Sketchy  and  in 
his  book  of  The  Parson  and  the  Paint- 
er. The  last  named  is  a  sort  of  bo- 
hemian  trip  about  London  and  Paris 
with  almost  every  public  and  artistic 
figure  of  note  in  both  capitals  drawn 
to  the  life  in  May's  inimitable  line. 

Phil  May's  sitting  at  the  historic 
Punch  table  was  brief,  but  one  fancies 
that  his  place  at  fame's  table  is  none 
the  less  secure.  To  have  drawn,  as 
he  did,  the  streets  of  London  so  wit- 
tily, so  humanly,  and  to  have  brought 
the  value  of  pure  line  so  high,  was  to 
have  proved  himself  not  merely  a 
great  black-and-white  artist,  but  a 
great  artist. 


NEW   YORK   IN  1696;    A   NOTE  TO   ACCOMPANY    THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  SEPTEMBER   12,  1696. 


BY   A*   R.   HASSE. 


BENJAMIN  Fletcher  arrived  in  New 
York  with  his  governor's  com- 
mission in  August,  1692.  The  last 
speech  made  by  his  predecessor  in 
office  apprised  him  of  the  state  of  the 
colony  over  which  he  had  come  to 
assume  control.  The  finances  were 
impoverished,  the  defences  impaired. 
The  garrisons  were  insufficiently 
manned,  or  wholly  deserted,  and  the 
fortifications  were  out  of  repair. 
Revenues  were  delinquent.  Albany, 
the  frontier  outpost,  required  rein- 
forcements. The  cost  of  the  Schuyler 
expedition  was  still  a  charge  on  the 
colonial  accounts.  The  treasury 
was  exhausted  and  the  government 
was  indebted  to  the  extent  of  £3,000. 

The  hopeless  outlook  abroad  was 
not  relieved  by  the  dissensions  pend- 
ing in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
regard  to  the  legality  of  its  existence. 
When  these  scruples  were  presented 
to  Governor  Fletcher  on  the  day  after 
he  had  opened  the  Assembly,  he  re- 
plied to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  not 
thought  the  body  a  legal  one  he 
would  not  have  directed  its  conven- 
tion. The  dictum  was  accepted 
solemnly,  and  duly  authenticated  by 
parliamentary  formality. 

Now  Fletcher  had  the  bit   in   his 


teeth.  He  faced  the  problem  of  relief 
for  frontier  distress  and  for  financial 
impotence. 

The  economic  depression  was  the 
outcome  of  the  successive  grants  made 
both  by  the  crown  and  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  These  had  so  diminished 
the  territorial  Umits  of  the  crown 
colony  that  but  a  few  towns  and 
villages  remained  to  pay  the  taxes 
imposed  for  support  of  government. 
Adjacent  colonies  were  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  impost  dues,  and,  in 
consequence,  a  considerable  portion 
of  both  the  trading  population  and  the 
younger  element  was  deflected  into 
neighboring  territory  in  order  to 
escape  the  payment  of  taxes.  Bereft 
both  of  men  and  of  income  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  colony  may 
readily  be  appreciated. 

The  circumstance  worked  an  un- 
usual hardship  upon  colonial  New 
York.  The  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations 
had  established  their  great  trading 
post  at  Albany,  and  here  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  French  of  Canada. 
There  was  constant  friction  between 
the  Indians  and  the  French.  The 
effort  so  to  bridle  this  friction  that  it 
might  not  attain  dangerous  propor- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
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serve  with  the  French  a  negative 
peace,  devolved  upon  the  militia  of 
New  York.  The  French  at  this 
time  maintained  a  military  force  of 
10,000  men, while  in  the  entire  colony 
of  New  York  there  were  not  more  than 
3,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  .  If  the 
allegiance  of  the  Indians  was  secured, 
and  the  French  held  in  abeyance,  not 
only  New  York,  but  all  the  southern 
colonies  were  safe,  and  yet  New  York 
was  the  only  colony  which  con- 
tributed, excepting  occasional  remit- 
tances from  southern  colonies,  either 
men  or  money  towards  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  colonists. 

During  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly  under  Fletcher's  adminis- 
tration, two  measures  bearing  on  the 
finances,  corrective  rather  than  regula- 
tive in  their  purpose,  were  put  into 
successful  operation.  Warrants  were 
issued  to  each  county  justice  directing 
him  to  exert  his  authority  to  secure 
the  immediate  payment  of  taxes  in 
arrears,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  act  as  a  board  of  assess- 
ment. 

Having  made  this  provision  for  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  revenue,  the 
Assembly  took  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  increasing  the  revenue 
by  diminishing  the  tribute  to  the 
crown  and  by  means  of  a  tax  levy  on 
trade  with  neighboring  colonies  as 
well  as  on  European  importations. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  rem- 
edy existing  financial  disability,  the 
burden  of  having  constantly  to  raise 
men  and  money  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  After  two  years  of  unavail- 
ing contrivance,Fletcher  secured  royal 


permission  to  apply  to  neighboring 
colonies.  The  Committee  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  on  April  13, 1694, 
allowed  him  a  maximum  quota,  to 
be  called  upon  in  case  of  emergency. 
It  was  allotted  as  follows :  Massa- 
chusetts was  to  fiimish  350  men, 
Virginia  240,  Maryland  160,  Con- 
necticut 120,  Pennsylvania  80,  and 
Rhode  Island  48  men. 

In  his  address  to  the  Assembly  of 
October  17,  1694,  Governor  Fletcher 
makes  report  of  the  discouraging 
results.  He  says:  ''I  have  wrote 
Letter  after  Letter  to  the  respective 
Governors,  but  the  Success  has  not 
answered  my  Endeavours :  Only  the 
Jersies  have  generously  complied,  and 
send  us  both  Men  and  Money.*' 

Thereupon  Governor  Fletcher  ap- 
plied to  their  Majesties  for  aid.  At 
once  100  men  are  sent  from  Eng- 
land. These  men  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive,  as  pay,  in  England,  8d.  per 
day.  Fletcher  promptly  represents  to 
the  Assembly  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing this  pay  for  colonial  service  to 
12d.  per  day,  that  being,  at  the  time, 
the  difference  in  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  England  and  in  the  colony. 

New  York  had  maintained  a  stand- 
ing guard  in  Albany  since  1692.  In 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year  she 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  raising 
of  220  men,  apportioned  among  the 
counties  as  follows:  New  York  city 
and  county  60  men,  Westchester 
25,  Richmond  10,  Kings  34,  Queens 
44,  Suffolk  45,  Orange  2.  Each 
county  was  to  raise,  pay  and  main- 
tain its  own  men.  The  term  of  ser- 
vice was  determined   as   continuing 
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from  October  1,  1692,  to  May  1, 
1693.  Eighty  additional  men  were 
to  be  famished  jointly  by  Ulster  and 
Dutchess  counties  to  serve  from  De- 
cember 15,  1692,  to  February  28, 
1693. 

The  follo^wing  year,  beginning  May 
1,  1693,  the  frontier  guard  of  New- 
York  was  increased  to  300  men.  For 
the  support  of  the  guard  the  colonists 
were  taxed  in  the  round  sum  of 
£6,000,  to  be  levied  upon  each  county 
in  the  ratio  which  its  supply  of  men 
bore  to  the  whole  number  apportion- 
ed. After  having  paid  the  men  at  the 
rate  of  12d.  per  day  there  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplusage  of 
£800.  This  was  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  guard  for  the  next 
ensuing  year,  beginning  May  1, 1694. 
For  this  year  170  men  were  by  law 
directed  to  be  raised  to  receive  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  12d.  per  day.  In 
addition  to  the  £800  surplusage 
carried  over,  a  levy  of  £2,660  was 
enforced. 

For  the  customar>^  extra  winter 
force  100  men,  and  a  special  levy  of 
£500  were  called  for. 

With  the  year  beginning  May  1, 
1695,  a  reorganization  of  the  military 
establishment  was  eflFected. 

The  sapping  of  colonial  resources 
was  working  too  seriously"  towards 
the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
little  handful  of  English  colonists,  to 
be  any  longer  borne  without  protest. 
Left  almost  alone  to  withstand  the 
ever  increasing  boldness  of  French 
aggression,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 


the  Indians.  The  r^nlar  reinforce- 
ments with  which  France  supplied 
her  colonies  naturally  aroused  in  the 
Englishmen  a  fear  lest  the  Indians, 
seeing  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  should  be  left  to  draw  per- 
fectly natural  conclusions,  and  ally 
themselves  with  the  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  apprehension  the 
Assembly  voted  to  send  agents  to 
England  to  represent  to  his  Majesty 
the  precarious  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects. Chidley  Brook  and  William 
Nicoll  were  chosen.  They  set  sail  from 
New  York  late  in  1695.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1696,  when  near  the  Scilly 
Islands,  the  ship  in  which  they  were 
being  taken  to  England  was  attacked 
by  a  French  privateer.  The  two 
agents  were  made  prisoners  and 
carried  to  France. 

They  had  in  their  possession  papers 
relating  to  the  French  war  which,  if 
found,  would  not  only  not  ameliorate 
the  treatment  already  being  accorded 
them,  but  it  would  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  evidence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  colony  at  home.  Neither  of 
these  contingencies  did  they  anticipate 
with  relish,  so  they  sank  the  papers. 
They  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
England  and  there  making  a  verbal 
representation  to  his  Majesty  of  the 
dire  need  of  the  colony.  They  made 
a  point  of  the  population,  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  but  3,000 
families,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  raised  during  the  preceding 
five  years  near  £30,000,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  time  the  colonists  had  re- 
ceived from  the  neighboring  colonies 
but  £3,000. 
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They  presented  to  his  Majesty  the 
following  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  colony : 


Utensils  of  War  are  but  Tools,  and  of 
no  Use  without  Hands  to  employ 
them. 
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Shortly  after  the  king  had  been 
approached,  the  fourth  colonial  legis- 
lature convened  in  its  third  session. 
And  even  as  we  to-day  look  for  a 
general  reflection  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
governor's  or  the  president's  mes- 
sages, so  we  may  find  the  same  reflect- 
ed in  the  addresses  of  the  colonial 
governors  formally  accounting  for 
their  charge  to  the  legislative  body. 

Governor  Fletcher  delivered  his 
address  to  this  Assembly,  the  tenth 
under  his  administration,  on  April  7. 
In  it  he  recounts  with  recurring 
monotony  the  ever-present  colonial 
debt,  the  unstable  frontiers,  the 
burdensome  taxes  and  the  royal 
wishes  regarding  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  in  the  fort.  There  is  some- 
what of  hopelessness  in  his  address, 
relative  to  the  frontiers,  when  he 
says :  "It  must  be  considered  that  all 


"The  King  has  sent  us  Men  to 
work  with  these  Tools,  for  our  Base 
and  Safety.  But  Men  wear  out; 
they  die ;  they  desert ;  are  often  sick 
and  weak:  Armies  and  Battalions 
must  be  kept  up  by  constant  Recruits, 
else  they  crumble  to  Nothing.  *   ♦  ♦  " 

A  little  later,  writing  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  on  August  22, 1696,  he  says: 
"  On  the  2d  instant  I  h^d  intelligence, 
the  Governor  of  Canida  with  1,000 
French  and  2,000  Indians,  was  in  our 
Indian  country  and  that  the  people  of 
Albany  were  in  some  consternation 
lest  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations 
should  jojme  with  them  and  fall  down 
upon  Schenectady  and  Albany.  He 
silrprised  one  castle  at  Oneyde  which 
he  burnt,  and  destroyed  the  Indian 
come.  The  Onondages  sent  away 
their  old  men,  women  and  Children 
to  the  Southward,  the  Young  men 
tarryed  till  they  perceived  the  French 
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were  too  numerous  for  them,  then 
burnt  their  Fort,  and  retreated,  leav- 
ing their  come  to  be  destroyed.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  resolved  in  Council  here  for 
His  Majs  service  that  the  Oneydes 
and  Onondages  be  supplied  with 
come  the  ensuing  yeare  which  will 
add  to  the  charges  of  this  province." 

On  September  12,  1696,  the  As- 
sembly not  being  in  session.  Governor 
Fletcher  issued  the  proclamation 
which  is  reprinted  in  reduced  facsimile 
in  this  number  of  The  Literary 
Collector.  It  prohibits  the  bringing 
away  of  com  and  pease  from  Dutchess, 
Albany  and  Ulster  counties. 

So  soon  as  he  has  once  more  con- 
vened the  Assembly,  the  governor 
advises  that  body  in  the  following 
words  of  the  occasion  for  issuing  the 
proclamation:  ''I  am  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  been  necessitated  twice 
this  summer,  by  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  visit  Albany, 
the  French  Governor  of  Canada 
marched  with  so  considerable  a  Force 
into  the  Indian  country  of  Onondaga 
and  Oneyda,  that  I  could  not  suppose 
his  designs  would  end  there ;  but  ex- 
pected that  he  would  with  that 
Strength  have  attempted  Albany; 
where  I  was  ready  to  adjust  my 
Duty,  in  Defence  of  the  Place.  He 
contented  himself  with  a  poor  insult 
over  our  naked  Indians,  and  retired ; 
yet  he  destroyed  the  Castles  and 
Com  of  these  two  Nations,  who  must 
perish  this  Winter,  if  not  relieved 
by  us. 

**  You  all  know  they  have  been  true 


to  His  Majest's  Interest,  in  joining 
with  this  Province  against  our  com- 
mon Enemy,  the  French,  and  tmless 
encouraged  may  be  compelled  by 
Poverty  to  maJ^e  their  Peace  witii 
them.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  I  gave  them  those  Presents  which 
his  Majesty  in  his  great  Consideration 
( of  their  Service  to  us  his  loyal  Subjects 
in  this  Province)  was  pleased  to  send 
from  England  as  Marks  of  his  royal 
Bounty ;  they  bespoke  the  Magnificence 
of  our  great  King,  yet  did  not  an- 
siver  the  Wants  of  those  distressed 
People ;  so  that  the  Council  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  at  the  Charge  of 
the  Province,  such  things  as  suited 
best  their  present  Necessities.  This 
has  occasioned  a  great  Charge ;  which 
I  recommend  to  your  Consideration, 
and  hope  you  will  enquire  into  *  *  *.** 

So  much  for  the  burden  of  the  broad- 
side proclamation  reproduced  here- 
with. The  original,*  from  which  the 
present  reproduction  was  made,  is 
printed  on  the  fine,  soft  paper  some- 
times used  by  Bradford.  Both  ink 
and  paper  are  well  preserved.  The 
paper  is  without  watermarks  other 
than  the  common  vertical  lines.  The 
outside  measurement  of  the  printing 
in  the  original  is  14x10%  inches.  Bas- 
ing the  estimate  only  on  the  number 
of  copies  of  those  contemporary 
prints,  which  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
with  certainty,  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  thirty  copies  of  this  proclama- 
tion were  printed. 

•Now  preserved  in  the  Lenox  branch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 
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MR.  POLLARD'S  reference  to  the 
press  of  Machlinia,  in  his  pleas- 
ant letter  from  "No  Man's  Land," 
reminds  us  that  very  little  is  known 
of  this  early  printer,  and  some  scraps 
of  information  we  have  been  gather- 
ing may  be  of  interest.  In  the  1749 
edition  of  Joseph  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities^  he  is  entered  thus; 
"William  Machlinia,  or  Maclyn,  is 
mentioned  as  printing  in  partnership 
with  Lettou  in  the  above  book  but 
one  [a  law  book,  Lyttleton's  Tenures] : 
perhaps  being  a  foreigner,  he  might 
come  from  a  city  of  that  name,  form- 
erly belonging  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  take  his  name  from  thence. 
It  seems  that  these  were  the  first 
printers  of  law  in  the  kingdom,  yet, 
after  all  my  searches,  I  cannot  find 
that  they  had  any  patent  for  so  do- 
ing. Some  books  are  found  with  only 
Machlyn's  name,  and  others  are 
thought  to  be  his  from  comparing  the 
letter  and  work,  which  is  ruder  than 
others  about  that  time."  Ames  des- 
cribes four  Machlinia  books:  The 
Year  Book  XXXIII.  Hen.  VI.  XXXV. 
and  XXXVI.;  The  Year  Book 
XXXIV.  Hen.  VI.;  Statuta  apud 
Westmonasterium  edita  anno  primo 
regis  Ricardi  tercii :  and  Incipit  Liber 
vocatur  speculum  Xpristiani.  In  his 
next  paragraph,  Ames  states :  Some 
other  printer  appear^  about  this 
time,  but  I  cannot  recover  his  name, 
who  printed  several  pieces,  as  a  book 


beginning.  Nova  Statuta.^*  To  him 
he  ascribes  ''A  Chronicle  of  England, 
partly  written  and  partly  printed,  on 
paper  and  vellom ;  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  my  late  worthy  friend,  John 
Anstis  esq ;  garter.  It  is  a  miscellan- 
eous piece,  and  has  printed  in  it,  first. 
The  promise  ofMatrimonie.  Second, 
The  Lettre  annuelle  porte.  Third,  TAe 
Obligation  of  Nisi.  Fourth,  Tbarti- 
cles  of  the  convencion  bitwene  the 
Frenssbe  king  and  the  due  of  Aus- 
trice,  late  called  the  due  ofButgoine.*^ 
A  Concise  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Printing,  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1770,  and  com- 
piled, probably  by  Luckombe,  "from 
those  who  have  wrote  on  this  curious 
art,"  says :  "The  first  London  print- 
ers were  1480,  viz.  John  Lettou  and 
William  Machlinia,  who  are  supposed, 
by  their  names,  to  be  foreigners,  but 
of  what  country  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  were  encouraged  to  come 
over  and  settle  here  by  Caxton,  to  pro- 
mote the  Art  of  Printing.  They 
printed  separately  and  in  partnership, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  productions  of 
their  press,  which  are  chiefly  law; 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
patent  for  so  doing,  nor  did  they  con- 
tinue printing  longer  than  the  year 
1483.  These  two  printers  tell  us  that 
they  printed  near  All-hallows  church 
in  London.  There  letter  is  a  very 
coarse  Gothic  one,  and  more  rude 
than  Caxton's." 
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Dibdin's  expansion  of  Ames's  Typo- 
graphical  Antiquities  describes  eleven 
works  from  Machlinia's  press,  and 
gives  the  city  of  Mechlin  (Malines)  in 
Flanders,  as  the  probable  origin  of 
the  printer  and  his  name.  He  thinks 
Lettou  went  to  England  from  the 
continent  because  he  was  too  un- 
skilled a  printer  to  obtain  work  at 
home;  and  that  after  printing  two 
very  poor  books,  he  entered  the  print- 
ing office  of  Machlinia,  * 'chiefly  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  support  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  labourer." 

Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  volume 
one  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Bibliography,  1814,  says:  *The 
types  of  Lettou  and  Machlinia  (Cax- 
ton's  more  immediate  successors)  are 
rude  and  broken;  and  the  page  is 
crowded  with  abbreviations.  — -  The 
press-work  of  the  latter,  when  he  af- 
terwards printed  alone,  is  superior  to 
that  of  Lettou:  but  he  is  not  only 
far  beneath  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
every  point  of  good  printing,  but  is 
frequently  below  Caxton.'* 

Henry  W.  Plomer's  Short  History 
of  English  Printing,  1900,  gives  us 
the  conclusions  of  bibliographers 
down  to  date,  concerning  Lettou  and 
Machlinia,  who  **were  chiefly  associ- 
ated in  printing  law-books.  *  *  Only 
one  of  the  five  books  they  are  known 
to  have  printed,  the  Tenores  Novelb\ 
has  any  colophon,  and  none  of  them 
has  any  date.  The  address  they  gave 
was  *juxta  ecclesiam  omnium  sanc- 
torum.' but  as  there  were  several 
churches  so  dedicated,  the  locality 
cannot  be  fixed. 

"We  next  find  Machlinia  working 


alone,  but  out  of  the  twenty-two 
books  or  editions  that  have  been 
traced  to  his  press,  only  four  contain 
his  name,  and  none  have  a  date.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  he  printed  from 
two  addresses,  'in  Holbom/  and  'By 
Flete-brigge.'  ♦  ♦  In  the  Fleet  Bridge 
type  are  two  books  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. *  *  The  type  is  of  a  black  letter 
character,  not  unlike  that  in  which 
the  Nova  Statuta  were  printed,  and 
distinguishable  by  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  capital  M.  In  the  same  type 
we  find  the  Revelation  of  St.  Nicholas 
to  a  Monk  at  Evesham,  a  reprint  of 
the  Tenores  Novelli,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  a  Sarum  Horse  found  in  old 
bindings;  a  woodcut  border  was 
used  in  some  parts  of  it.  Besides 
these  Machlinia  printed  an  edition  of 
the  Vulgaria  Terentii, 

**  A  larger  number  of  books  is  found 
in  the  Holbom  types,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  only  one  perfect  copy 
is  known. 

^' The  Speculum  Christiani  is  inter- 
esting as  containing  specimens  of 
early  poetry,  and  The  Treatise  on  the 
Pestilence,  of  Kamitus  or  Canutus, 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  ran  to  three 
editions,  one  of  which  contains  a 
title-page,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
sumably printed  late  in  Machlinia's 
career,  i.  e.  about  1490.** 

On  this  last  point,  William  Blades 
seems  not  to  have  been  informed,  for 
he  states  that  **Wynken  de  Worde 
adopted  the  use  of  title-pages  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  master, 
but    Machlinia  of  London,  and   the 
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schoolmaster-printer  of  St  Albans, 
never  used  them." 

Turning  again  to  Plomer,  we  find  it 
further  stated :  **  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  three  law-books,  the 
Statutes  of  Richard  III,,  and  several 
theological  and  scholastic  works. 
One  of  the  founts  of  type  used  by 
MachUnia  is  of  peculiar  interest,  by 
reason  of  its  close  resemblance  to 
Caxton's  type  No.  2,  and  its  still 
greater  similarity  to  the  type  used  by 
Jean  Brito  of  Bruges. 

''Machlinia's  business  seems  to 
have  been  taken  over  by  Richard 
Pynson.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  this,  but  like  Machlinia  he  took  up 
the  business  of  printing  law-books 
(being  the  first  printer  in  this  cotmtry 
to  receive  a  royal  patent);  he  is  found 
using  a  woodcut  border  used  in 
Machlinia's  Horse;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  waste  from  Machlinia  books 
has  been  found  in  Pjmson  bindings." 

In  referring  to  Richard  Pynson  as 
one  of  the  three  **of  all  the  workmen 
employed  at  the  *  Red-Pale,*  whose 
names  have  descended  to  us,"  Blades 
is  supported  by  H.  Noel  Humphreys, 
who  says  in  his  History  of  the  Art 
of  Printing;  "One  of  the  earhest 
books  printed  in  London  in  rivalry 
with  those  of  the  Caxton  press,  was 
Walton's  Speculum  Cbristiani,  printed 
by  William  de  Machlinia,  in  1480; 
but  the  true  successors  of  the  fame 
and  important  position  of  Caxton, 
and  his  most  immediate  successors  as 
leaders  of  the  English  press,  were 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Richard 
Pynson,  two  of  his  assistants." 

Another  modem  account,  the  full- 


est that  our  little  library  contains,  is 
in  E.  Gordon  Duffs  Early  Printed 
Books.  He  reproduces  a  page,  from 
the  Horas  ad  usum  Sarum,  of  which 
twenty  leaves  are  known,  printed  on 
vellum,  and  which  was  printed  with 
the  forms  made  up  in  an  tmusual 
order.  In  this  book  was  used  the 
woodcut  border  fotmd  also  in  some 
of  Pynson's  books.  It  was  printed  in 
the  "Fleete-Brigge"  type,  which 
strongly  resembles  some  Spanish 
types  of  the  same  period. 

In  the  Holbom  type  at  least  four- 
teen books  are  known,  including  the 
Chronicles  of  England.  The  one  per- 
fect copy  known,  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  shows  a  remarkable  peculi- 
arity, in  that  it  is  a  folio,  but  contains 
two  leaves  printed  as  quarto.  Other 
works  in  this  type  are  theological, 
and  there  is  a  Bull  of  Innocent  VIII., 
relating  to  the  title  and  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  probably  printed  in 
1486. 

Mr.  Duff  agrees  with  Mr.  Plomer 
and  Mr.  Pollard  that  Machlinia's 
business  was  doubtless  continued  by 
Richard  Pynson,  though  only  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  can  be  given  on 
that  point.  He  finds  no  evidence  of 
Pynson  being  an  apprentice  of 
Caxton. 

In  Charles  Knight's  The  Old  Printer 
and  the  Modem  Press,  London,  1854, 
is  a  fanciful  account  of  an  imaginary 
meeting  in  Caxton's  shop,  the.  day 
following  the  great  printer's  death,  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Lettou,  Machlinia 
and  Pjmson.  These  four  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  Caxton's  as- 
sistants, and  the  eonversation  among 
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them  is  as  to  the  future  of  printing 
and  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
work.  Machlinia  is  for  some  reason 
represented  as  the  most  timorous  of 
the  quartet,  fearful  that  if  they  all 
continue  to  print  books,  and  if 
foreigners  bring  books  into  England, 
there  will  be  more  books  than  readers. 
Wjmkyn  de  Worde  has  had  a  pro- 
phetic dream  of  a  modem  press  and 
a  general  distribution  of  cheap  books 
among  the  common  people,  and  he 
asks  them  all  to  continue  working 
for  him,  or  to  start  new  presses  of 
their  own,  as  they  will.  There  is 
room  and  work  for  all. 
For  the   sake  of  a  picture  of  the 


times  and  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  printer's  art, 
Knight  has  made  his  facts  to  suit 
himself,  considering  not  only  Pynson 
and  Lettou  as  Caxton's  apprentices, 
but  also  Machlinia,  who  is  recognized 
by  all  historians  as  entirely  independ- 
ent of  Caxton. 

There  is  doubtless  much  valuable 
material  extant  concerning  Machlinia, 
on  which  we  have  not  touched,  but 
our  own  shelves  have  furnished 
enough  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to 
his  place  in  the  development  of  the 
English  press,  so  we  wander  no 
farther  afield. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONSONANTS  J  AND  V  IN  PRINTING. 


Translated    from     Desmolet's    Continuation    of 
Sallengre's  MSmoires  de  LhtSrature;  Paris,  1749. 


WHEN  did  printers  begin  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the 
consonants  J  and  V,  and  the  vowels 
I  and  U  ?  Even  yet  the  Germans  do 
not  approve  of  this  innovation. 
Cellerius  speaks  strongly  against  it 
in  his  Ortbograpbia  Latina,  Qena, 
1710),  as  does  also  the  industrious 
and  scholarly  Fabricius. 

Without  oflfence  to  the  amenities  of 
literature,  one  may  assert  that 
these  writers  prove  themselves  as 
stubborn  in  this  matter  as  were  the 
English  in  the  matter  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  Calender.  Why 
should  we  decline  to  profit  by  the 
inventions  of  our  neighbors  ?  Let  us 
not  be  too  scrupidous. 

Tros,    Rutulusve    friat,    nollo    discrimine 
habebo. 

For,  after  all,  the  difference  in  the 
characters  has  been  devised  simply  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  sounds; 
this  is  all  that  need  be  said.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  some  well  informed 
writers  have  been  exercising  their 
literary  talents  on  the  subject ;  their 
papers  have  been  printed  in  the  Dutch 
journals,  and  have  made  interesting 
reading.  M.  de  Maizeaux,  in  the 
R6publique  des  Lettres  for  August, 


1701,  maintains  that  the  distinctive 
consonant  forms  J  and  V  were  al- 
most tmknown  forty  years  ago,  and 
that  they  have  been  introduced  into 
France  by  printers  from  Holland.  We 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  idea 
was  original  with  the  French,  and 
that  our  printers  first  used  it  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

M.  Ruchat,  in  the  Ripubliqne  des 
Lettres  for  May,  1704,  dates  the 
custom  back  for  sixty  years,  and  a 
writer  in  the  M6moires  de  Trevoux 
for  February,  1724,  gives  the  same 
date,  and  accuses  us  of  neglect  in  dis- 
tinguishing these  letters  in  our 
alphabet. 

In  1704,  M.  de  la  Faye  wrote  to  M. 
Bernard  a  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
which  was  made  public  in  the 
R6pubUque  des  Lettres^  May,  1704. 
M.  de  la  Faye  cites  many  books 
printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
which  the  consonant  V  differs  from 
vowel  U.  The  oldest  is  the  Aritbme- 
tique  Latine  of  Ramus,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1584.  He  insists  that  the 
invention  of  this  consonant  should  be 
credited  to  Ramus,  and  fixes  the  date 
at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  he  published  his  Grammaire 
Francoise. 
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Ccllcrius,  in  the  work  cited  aboVe, 
says  the  oldest  book  which  uses  the 
consonant  Y  is  the  Minutius  Felix, 
printed  1603,  in  what  city  he  does 
not  state.  The  consonant  J  had  not 
yet  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene. 
The  Scaligerana,  also,  under  the  head 
Ramus,  mentions  only  the  con- 
sonant Y. 

I  see  some  sign  of  the  use  of  these 
consonants  in  the  Catbolicon  of  John 
de  Janua,  printed  in  1460.  At  the 
end,  according  to  the  Catalogue  de  la 
Bibliotbeque  de  M.  du  Fay,  occur  the 
words  cujus,  parvulis,  revelat,  etc., 
showing  both  J  and  Y  as  consonants. 
By  these  various  references,  it  is  to  be 
seen  that  the  time  of  appearance  of 
the  new  consonants  is  uncertain 
and  vague,  and  should  be  the  object 
of  further  chronological  studies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  M.  de  la  Faye 
has  come  nearest  the  truth,  in  revert- 
ing to  Ramus,  whom  he  regards 
justly  as  the  originator  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  in  giving  1584  as  the 
date  of  the  first  book  to  contain  these 
new  consonants.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  above,  M.  de  la  Faye 
found  in  this  book  only  the  consonant 
Y;  and  I  think,  and  will  try  to 
demonstrate,  that  when  he  refers  to 
the  Grammaire  Francoise  of  Ramus 
for  the  origin  of  the  consonant  forms, 
he  deceives  himself. 

The  first  edition  of  this  grammar 
was  printed  in  octavo  by  Andr^ 
Yechel,  at  Paris,  in  1562,  with  the 
word  Gramere  alone,  for  title.  The 
second  edition  was  also  printed  by 


Yechel,  in  1572,  the  name  of  Ramus 
appearing  on  the  title.  This  grammar 
contains  so  many  orthographic  inno- 
vations that  it  is  not  to  be  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  introduction  of 
our  new  consonants.  For  example, 
he  gives  the  spelling  juj6s  for  jng6s, 
and  bewkovp  for  beaucoup,  which 
will  give  one  an  idea  of  his 
orthography. 

So  it  is  to  the  Grammaire  Latine  of 
Ramus  that  we  must  turn  for  the 
first  traces  of  these  consonant  forms. 
I  possess  only  the  third  edition  of  this 
book,  printed  by  Yechel  in  1560;  the 
privilege  is  dated  June  11,  1557,  so 
the  book  must  have  appeared  during 
that  year.  Consequently,  we  can 
place,  by  it,  the  actual  date  of  the 
new  consonants.  In  this  book,  they 
are  all  used  correctly  in  their  places. 
The  J  and  Y  are  properly  distinguished 
from  the  I  and  U.  The  1555  edition 
of  the  Arithmetique  Latine,  by  the 
same  author  and  printed  by  the  same 
printer,  does  not  use  the  improved 
forms.  Ramus's  system  was  not  yet 
established;  the  old  style  of  the 
printers  prevails  throughout. 

Ramus  does  not  base  this  difier- 
entiation  on  any  vague  and  unreason- 
ing fancy.  He  finds  for  it  an  ancient 
title  of  nobility,  going  back  as  far  as 
the  distinction  of  the  Hebrew  Jod 
and  Vau.  This  theory  is  reiterated 
in  his  Grammaire  Francoise,  where 
he  adds  that  **he  has  placed  Vau  by 
the  Authority  of  Yarro  and  our 
printers." 
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In  order  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  I  have  examined 
chapter  three  of  the  second  edition  of 
his  French  Grammar.  There  Ramus 
explains  his  secret,  telling  us  that  he 
had  had  his  printer  use  the  J  and  Y  in 
printing  his  Latin  books.  The  scholar 
had  insisted  on  this,  just  as  he  had  in- 
sisted on  an  entirely  irregular  system 
of  spelling  in  his  French  books.  Of 
this,  the  two  examples  I  have  given 
will  satisfy  the  curious;  the  use  of 
the  Greek  letters  w  and  of,  in  the 
word  beaucoupj  show  the  peculiar- 
ity of  Ramus's  orthographic  style,  as 
well  as  the  obliging  spirit  of  Yechel. 

I  have  observed,  also,  that  this 
printer  did  not  make  any  use  of  these 
Ramusian  consonants  in  other  books 
which  he  published.  Curiously  enough, 
after  the  death  of  Ramus,  who  was 
killed  in  1572,  the  heirs  of  Yechel  al- 
ways  showed  the  same  complaisance. 
It  was  displayed  in  the  two  Ramus 
books,  Animadversiones  Joannis  Pis- 
cat  oris  At^entini  in  Dialecticam  Rami, 
and  GuilL  TempelliPhilos.  Cantabrig. 
Epistola  de  Dialectica  Rami  ad  Joan, 
Piscatorem.  Both  these  books  ap- 
peared in  1582,  in  quarto.  I  might 
mention  other  works  of  Ramus  which 
were  printed  by  the  heirs  of  Yechel, 
in  the  orthography  of  which  the  new 
consonants  appear.  Though  the  auth- 
or was  dead,  he  still  enjoyed  his  privi- 
lege and  his  discoveries,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  respected  in  this  matter. 
But  they  remembered  that  there  were 
limits  to  the  privilege,  and  it  was 
only  for  the  books  of  Ramus. 


The  first  to  follow  the  usage  was 
Gilles  Beys,  who  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers. He  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  the  Ramusian  consonants  and  used 
them  in  his  edition  of  the  Commen- 
taire  de  Minos  sur  les  Epitres  d^Hor- 
ace,  issued  in  1584.  Not  a  word  in 
this  book  was  printed  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  new  consonants ;  the 
printing  of  this  book  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Beys  printed  in  1577  the  Rbito- 
rique  Latine  of  Talon  or  Talus, 
with  the  annotations  of  Minos; 
in  this  book  the  distinction  of  the 
consonants  is  not  made.  In  1593  he 
printed,  in  octavo,  Genebrard's 
Pseaumes,  also  without  using  these 
consonants.  These  Pseaumes,  how- 
ever, bear  also  the  names  of  some 
other  printers,  who  were  interested 
with  Beys  in  the  edition. 

La  Caille  tells  us,  in  his  Histoire  de 
rimprimerie  that  Gilles  Beys  married 
Madeleine  Plantin,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Antwerp  printer,  and  that  he 
died  at  Paris,  April  19,  1593.  They 
had  a  son,  named  Adrien,  upon  whom 
La  Caille  quotes  the  following  bur- 
lesque epitaph : 

Cy  git  Beys  qui  scavoit  a  tnSrveille, 
Faire  des  vers  et  ruider  la  boateille. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that,  although 
La  Caille  mentions  works  printed  by 
G.  Beys,  he  has  not  said  one  word  of 
the  one  which  affords  an  illustration 
for  this  essay  ? 

A  final  reason,  which  sujBSces  to 
assure  me  of  the  true  origin  of  our 
new  consonants,  is  the  fact  that 
printers  have  used  them  precisely  as 
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Ramus  introduced  them,  without  any 
change  whatever.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  use  either  the 
rounded  U  or  the  pointed  V  to  repre- 
sent the  consonant.  What  caused 
them  to  call  the  one  a  consonant, 
rather  than  the  other  ?  The  ancients 
had  used  them  indiscriminately,  as 
fancy  suggested,  or  as  one  or  the 
other  chanced  to  be  most  convenient 
to  the  compositor.  Manuscripts  and 
early  printed  books  are  alike  in  this, 
and  the  Germans  of  to-day  religiously 
observe  this  ancient  custom. 

Ramus,  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  has 
used  the  capital  U  at  the  beginning 
of  words.  I  have  noticed  it  at  the  con- 
mencement,  page  53,  and  otherplaces. 

M.  de  la  Monnoye,  in  his  notes  up- 
on the  first  volume  of  the  Jugemens 
des  Scavans  de  Baillet,  ascribes  to 
Zetzner,  a  Strasburg  printer,  the 
honor  of  having  used,  about  1609, 
the  distinction  of  the  consonants  J 
and  V,  which  Ramus  and  Joubert  had 
suggested.  Is  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  Zetzner  as  the  inventor  of  the 
rounded  u  ?  Is  it  such  a  remarkable 
invention?  It  is  only  necessary  to 
give  the  letter  a  little  appearance  of 
neatness ;  the  trick  consists  simply  in 
deleting  the  little  line  at  the  right.  If 
by  such  a  trifle  one  earns  immortality 
and  the  glorious  name  of  an  inventor, 
certainly  one  must  admit  that  life  has 
its  happy  moments  and  precious 
rewards,  for  which  one  can  give  no 
good  reason ;  of  such  one  must  say, 
**//2  tenui  laborCy  ac  tenuis  non 
gloria.''  The  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans   have    chosen    to    retain   this 


square  line  in  the  vowel  u.  They 
need  not  be  blamed  for  doing  so,  since 
it  makes  no  difference  in  either 
pronunciation  or  printing. 

I  must  not  forget  that  Jacques  Pd- 
letierhad  foreshadowed  the  conson- 
ant J,  in  his  Grammaire  Ftancoiae^ 
which  was  printed  by  Mamess  at 
Paris  in  1550 ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  it  the  author  had  mentioned  all  the 
words  which  begin  with  this  conson- 
ant. The  Poetique  of  Pelletier,  print- 
ed at  Lyons,  1555,  octavo,  distin- 
guished the  consonant  J  firom  the 
vowel,  throughout.  I  have  also  no- 
ticed that  the  consonant  V  is  used  in 
the  Latin  verses  placed  by  Adalf 
Meckerck  before  the  Tbeatrutn  Orbis 
Terrarwm  of  Ortelius,  in  1579.  Vis 
always  distinguished  from  the  vowel 
U  in  the  Latin  Observationes  of 
Drusius,  printed  at  Antwerp,  Apud 
Radoeum,  1584 ;  and  in  the  Rariorum 
Plantarum  Historia  of  Clusius,  folio, 
Antwerp,  1601.  In  the  latter,  J  is 
used  as  a  consonant,  almost  invari- 
ably. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  con- 
cerning a  matter  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  a  grammat- 
ical trifle.  But  I  feel  assured  that  the 
discovery  of  a  truth,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  always  of  importance,  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  persons  of 
discernment.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
one  more  truth  in  the  world.  The 
word  is  always  to  be  respected.  Not 
only  to  those  who  find  the  truth,  but 
also  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
look  for  it,  should  some  thanks  be 
given. 
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Plaze  Ste.  Cecile,  Picardy, 
30  August. 

LAST  year  the  editor  acquiesced  in 
my  taking  a  holiday  during  Aug- 
ust and  September,  so  a  demand  for 
a  letter  as  usual  has  found  me  in  this 
pleasant  wilderness  of  sea  and  sand 
without  a  bibliographical  note  in  my 
writing  case,  and  with  my  head  much 
more  full  of  the  possibility  of  playing 
bicycle  polo  where  the  tide  has  made 
the  sand  hard,  than  with  the  doings 
of  printers  and  collectors.  If  the  edi- 
tor's  commands  had  arrived  a  day 
earlier  it  would  have  been  my  duty 
to  ride  over  to  Abbeville,  where  the 
fine  collection  of  old  stamped  bind- 
ings in  the  Municipal  Library  might 
have  put  me  into  the  right  frame  of 
mind  for  bibliographical  gossip.  But 
I  remember  very  distinctly  that  the 
last  time  I  tried  to  see  those  bindings 
I  saw  indeed  the  outside  of  the  library 
and  some  very  fine  begonias  in 
the  library-gardens,  but  nought  be- 
sides, for  I  had  made  my  journey  on 
September  1st,  and  September  1st  in 
most  parts  of  France  is  the  first  day 
of  the  librarian's  holiday,  which  lasts 
for  the  rest  of  the  month,  the  library 
remaining  inaccessible  alike  to  visit- 
ors and  students  all  the  while.  French 


libraries,  moreover,  have  a  way  of  be- 
ing  closed  on  Mondays  to  make  up 
for  their  being  open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons,  so  that  if  I  started  oflf  tomor- 
row I  think  the  odds  are  that  I  should 
find  my  learned  confr6ie  already  van- 
ished and  only  the  begonias  there  to 
console  me.  For  lack  of  inspiration 
from  Abbeville,  I  fall  back  on  the 
thought  that  a  day  or  two  before  I 
started  off  here  I  went  to  look  at 
some  books  at  the  Chapter  House  Li- 
brary of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  old 
stamped  bindings  that  are  preserved 
there.  These  are  not  so  fine  as  those 
at  Abbeville,  which  I  know  from  some 
excellent  illustrations  published  some 
years  ago  by  theSoci^t^d'Emulation, 
with  an  enterprise  to  which  our  Bng- 
glish  provincial  societies  are  only 
gradually  levelling  themselves  up. 
But  there  are  some  nice  English, 
French  and  German  bindings  at  West- 
minster, though  for  lack  of  "furni- 
ture polish"  to  keep  supple  their 
joints,  most  of  them  have  had  to  be 
rebacked.  Itwas  in  one  of  these  bind- 
ings, if  I  remember  rightly,  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Duflf  found  an  interesting  let- 
ter by  Nicholas  Spierinck,  a  German 
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stationer  who  worked  at  Cambridge 
about  1520.  This  reminds  me  that 
in  the  cataloguer's  description  of  the 
PynsonDoctrfnafe  of  November,  1492, 
sold  at  Sotheby's  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  £320,  a  fragment  of  the  Chroni- 
cles of  England f  found  in  the  binding, 
was  wrongly  attributed  to  the  press 
of  Caxton,  instead  of  to  that  of  Ma- 
chlinia.  The  mistake  was  by  no 
means  a  difficult  one  to  make,  as  the 
Machlinia  type  is  very  like  one  of 
Caxton's,  but  it  requires  correcting, 
as  tending  to  confirm  an  old  error  of 
William  Blades,  who  spoke  of  Pjmson 
as  having  been  one  of  Caxton's  ap- 
prentices. To  find  a  Caxton  frag- 
ment in  a  Pynson  binding  would  have 
tended  to  show  that  Pynson  had  thus 
worked  in  Caxton's  office,  unless  we 
prefer  to  believe  that  both  printers, 
or  their  customers,  had  employed  an 
outside  bookbinder,  who  had  become 
possessed  of  Caxton  "waste."  As  it 
is,  this  discovery  of  Machlinia  waste 
in  a  Pynson  book  is  afresh  comfirma- 
tion  that  it  was  to  Machlinia's  print- 
ing-office that  Pynson  succeeded  just 
about  the  same  time  that  Wjmkyn  de 
Worde  succeeded  to  that  of  Caxton, 
or  perhaps  a  few  months  later. 

As  was  mentioned  in  my  last  letter, 
the  Doctrinale,  with  its  colophon 
dated  some  months  earlier  than  any 
other  book  of  Pynson's,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
Museum  has  also  recently  acquired  a 
fine  Sarum  Missal  printed  at  Paris  by 
Jean  Du  Pr^  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  cuts  in 
this  are  the  same  as  those  found 
in     some     of   his     missals     printed 


twenty  years  before,and  during  the  in- 
terval Du  Pr€  had  been  turning  out  edi- 
tions for  diflFerent  Diocesan  "  uses  "  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  year.  It  is  thus 
rather  remarkable  that  this  long 
series  of  books  had  hitherto  been 
represented  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  by  only  a  single 
example,  a  missal  (it  is  rather  dan- 
gerous to  trust  one's  memory  so  far 
away  from  the  books)  for  the  use  of 
Limoges,  printed  in  1497,  in  which 
the  cuts  are  coloured.  Of  Du  Pr^'s 
Horse,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
extraordinarily  rare,  the  Museum 
possesses  copies  of  two  editions  out 
ofthe  three  that  are  known  to  me.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  an  accident,  but  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  that  in  the  case 
of  Horse  and  Missals,  the  ordinary 
rules  as  to  large  books  being  more 
likely  to  be  preserved  than  small  ones 
have  been  overridden  by  other  causes, 
and  that  Missals  are  much  the  rarer 
and  harder  to  obtain.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  prices  they  now 
fetch,  the  Pigouchet,  Kerver  and  V6"- 
ard  Horae  printed  between  1490  and 
1510  are  by  no  means  very  rare  books, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  were 
usually  printed  on  vellum,  partly  also 
because  after  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
vogue  of  the  Horae  as  a  book  of 
popular  devotion  was  immensdj 
diminished,  so  that  copies  which  had 
escaped  being  thumbed  to  pieces,  so 
far,  became  then  comparatively  safe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  Missal  in  daily  use  must  be  vciy 
great,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  is  only  owing  to  small  changes  in 
the  diocesan  uses  causing  old  editions 
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to  be  laid  aside  before  being  worn 
out,  or  in  some  cases  before  they  had 
found  a  purchaser,  that  we  possess  as 
many  copies  as  we  do. 

Book-prices,  we  are  told,  are  con- 
stantly becoming  more  "unrea- 
sonable,"—-more  difficult,  that  is  to 
say,  for  men  of  moderate  means  to 
pay,  without  unduly  depleting  their 
purses.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
question  of  the  plane  on  which  you 
start.  A  nicer  and  more  complex 
question  which  might  well  be  dis- 
cussed is  as  to  whether  they  are  be- 
coming more  or  less  unreasonable  in 
respect  to  the  sums  paid  for 
different  books  of  the  same  class. 
Do  buyers  of  Horae,  for  instance, 
remember,  as  an  element  in  value, 
that  paper  copies  are  certainly  rarer 
than  vellum  ones,  and  that,  as  hav- 
ing the  cuts  uncoloured,  they  are  as  a 
rule  better?  Again,  how  many  col- 
lectors of  illustrated  books  trouble 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  wood- 
cuts for  which  they  are  paying  long 
prices  are  a  homogeneous  set,  made 
specially  for  the  book  in  which  they 
are  found,  or  a  mere  collection  of  old 
blocks  originally  designed  for  half  a 
dozen  different  books,  and  with  no  rel- 
evance whatever  to  the  text  which  they 
are  supposed  to  adorn  ?  I  have  lately 
been  stud3ring  French  illustrated 
books  under  circumstances  more 
favourable  than  is  possible  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  illuminated  vellum 
copies  from  the  library  of  Henry  VII 
(what  sums  they  would  fetch  in  the 
market!)  has  precluded  the  purchase 
of  paper  ones,  so  that  the  woodcuts 


are  not  to  be  seen.  But  from  what  I 
have  learnt  from  books  in  private 
hands,  there  are  some  half-dozen  early 
editions  which  famish  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  fifteenth  century 
illustration  in  France,and  thus  ought 
to  be  worth  ten  times  the  sums  paid  for 
books  in  which  the  sets  are  so  mixed 
that  they  are  little  better  than  scrap- 
albums.  And  yet  collectors  go  on 
giving  large  prices  for  one  scrap- 
album  after  another,  although  all  the 
cuts  may  be  dravm  very  much  from 
the  same  sources.  Even  on  the  point 
of  condition,  to  which  collectors 
attach  so  much  importance,  the 
smallness  of  the  difference  in  value  of 
copies  in  their  original  state,  as  com- 
pared with  made-up  ones,  seems  to 
me extrordinary.  As  regards  "mak- 
ing ^p/'  indeed,  even  the  most 
educated  collectors  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  only  comparable  to  that  of  the 
country  parsons  of  fifty  years  ago 
when  they  took  in  hand  the  "  restora- 
tion** of  their  churches.  If  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  perfect  text  of  a 
book,  let  the  collector  buy  any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  it  he  likes  and  place 
them  side  by  side,  but  if  he  begins  to 
take  leaves  from  one  and  put  them 
into  another  he  becomes  an  Enemy  of 
Books  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Thus  to  mix  up  copies  is  to  destroy 
their  individuality,  to  falsify  their 
history  and  to  open  the  door  to 
endless  mistakes.  That  very  blunder 
of  Blades's  as  to  Pynson's  having 
been  Caxton's  apprentice,  to  which  I 
alluded  just  now,  was  caused,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  by  the  artless 
mixture  of  a  Pynson  and  a  Wynkyn 
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dc  Wordc  edition  of  the  same  book, 
and  the  trouble  which  has  been 
caused  by  an  edition  of  one  date  hav- 
ing been  supplemented  by  leaves  from 
an  earlier  or  later  one  is  past  reckon- 
ing. Yet  in  all  this  the  collector  more 
or  less  calmly  acquiesces,  content  so 


long  as  the  book  which  is  sold  him 
contains  the  right  number  of  pages 
and  has  big  enough  margins. 

Next  month  I  hope  to  have  some 
new  books  to  talk  about.  This 
"London"  letter  comes  from  No 
Man's  Land. 


CoNFBRBNCB  OF  LIBRARIANS.  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  June  22-26.  1903.  (The  Library 
Journal,  Niagara  Falls  Conference,  July 
1903.) 

The  midsummer  issue  of  the 
Library  Journal  always  tran- 
scends the  importance  of  a  monthly 
number  of  a  periodical,  and  becomes 
the  year's  index  to  the  state  of  li- 
brarianship  in  America.  The  yearly 
conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  becomes  annually  greater 
in  numbers  and  in  results.  The 
papers  read  at  its  sessions  are  among 
the  most  important  professional 
utterances  of  the  year,  and  the 
debates  and  discussions,  which  are 
reported  at  length,  show  the  progress 
of  library  science  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  librarian's  development  and 
accomplishment  as  no  other  means 
does. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Niagara 


Palls    Conference   was   six   hundred 
and  eighty-four. 

Of  these,  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  were  active  librarians,  the 
remainder  men  and  women  who  are 
interested  for  one  reason  or  another 
in  library  work.  The  leading  pub- 
lishers find  it  well  to  send  delegates 
to  fraternize  with  these,  their  best 
book  buyers.  Library  students  look 
on  at  the  scenes  in  which  they  hope 
later  to  play  their  part.  And  there  is 
gradually  awakening  among  library 
trustees  and  commissioners  a  feeling 
that  the  conferences  have  something 
for  them.  Twenty-five  trustees  at- 
tended this  conference,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Trustees'  Section  took 
part  in  discussions  or  listened  to 
papers  on  their  duties  and  privileges. 
Mr.  D.  P.  Corey,  the  chairman,  is 
President  of  the  Maiden,  Mass., 
Library. 
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The  Children's  Librarians  Section 
and  its  discussions  are  peculiarly  a 
sign  of  the  times,  showing  a  careful 
study  of  children's  literature,  and 
growing  zeal  in  surrounding  the  child 
with  the  right  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  book  lover  and 
student. 

The  address  of  Dr.  James  K. 
Hosmer,  President  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
opened  several  topics  for  considera- 
tion, the  first  of  which  was  **  Treat- 
ment  of  Books  according  to  the 
Amount  of  their  Use."  The  address 
which  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
delivered  before  the  Association  a 
year  ago  has  ever  since  called  forth 
utterances,  pro  and  con,  the  question 
being  the  storage  of  useless  or  Uttle- 
used  books  in  some  place  outside  the 
regular  Ubrary  stack-room,  where 
shelf-room  is  of  constantly  increasing 
value.  This  is  a  question  leading  to 
endless  discussion,  as  it  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  individual  conditions  * 
of  each  library's  location  and  con- 
stituency. The  papers  of  Wm.  C. 
Lane,  of  Harvard,  Ernest  D.  Burton, 
of  the  Chicago  University,  and  Wm. 
E.  Foster,  of  the  Providence  Public 
Library,  are  printed,  giving  the 
problem  and  its  solution  in  these 
libraries ;  and  many  other  librarians 
added  their  views  and  suggestions. 

The  question  of  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  American  Library 
Association  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  Mr.  George  lies,  whose  inter- 
est in  the  A.  L.  A.  is  one  of  genuine, 
impersonal  enthusiasm  for  the  library 
movement,  read  a  suggestive  sketch 


of  the  ideal  headquarters  and  its 
work,  and  estimated  that  a  gift  of  a 
million  dollars  to  this  end  would  be 
necessary,  and  would  be  of  incalcul- 
able educational  benefit  in  forward- 
ing the  bibliographical  schemes  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board. 

J.  L.  Harrison,  of  the  Providence 
Athenaeum,  presented  a  Report  on 
Gifts  and  Bequests  to  American 
Libraries,  1902-1903.  Five  hundred 
and  eleven  gifts  are  recorded,  repre- 
senting 96,247  volumes  and  $10,- 
306,407.61.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  num- 
ber, aggregated  $6,679,000,  all  on 
his  usual  building-ftmd  plan,  with  a 
ten  per  cent  annual  tax  on  the  com- 
munity;  except  the  gift  of  $100,000 
to  Western  Reserve  University,  for  a 
training  school  for  librarians.  None 
of  the  other  gifts  were  of  such  whole- 
sale dimensions,  but  the  volume  of 
other  gifts  and  bequests  of  money 
amounted  to  over  three  and  one-half 
miUion  dollars.  An  itemized  list,  by 
states,  of  the  libraries,  gifts,  and 
donors,  accompanies  the  report. 

The  discussions  are  so  varied  in  sub- 
ject and  broad  in  extent  that  one  can- 
not review  them  all;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings certainly  merit  a  thorough 
perusal  from  all  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  Ubraries  and  books. 
There  are  no  strictly  bibliographical 
papers  or  discussions,  but  the  biblio- 
grapher and  collector  need  to  know 
the  other  side  of  the  librarian's  life 
and  aims,  and  here  is  a  full  and  inter- 
esting picture. 
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Manual  op  Library  Bconomt.  By  James 
Duflf  Brown.  London ;  Scott,  Greenwood 
&Co:  1903. 

Mr.  James  Duflf  Brown,  of  the  Fins- 
bury  Public  Libraries,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  advanced  of  the 
younger  EngUsh  Ubrarians.  His 
practical  service  to  the  Ubrary  world 
includes  an  adjustable  system  of 
classification,  the  inauguration  of  the 
"open  shelf  system"  in  lending  li- 
braries, and  many  other  reforms. 
His  practical  experience  gives  him 
authority  in  the  compilation  of  this 
Manual,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to 
be  published  in  England.  The  whole 
field  of  Ubrary  organization  and 
administration  is  gone  over,  with  a 
broad  view  of  general  principles  and 
much  good  advice  on  practical  points. 
The  chapters  are  on  Fotmdation  and 
Committees,  StaflF,  Buildings,  the 
various  steps  in  handling  the  books, 
and  Public  Service.  In  the  chapter  on 
StaflF  is  given  a  useful  "list  of  books 
which  every  librarian  ought  to  pos- 
sess." The  chapter  on  Book  Selection 
includes  the  subject  of  discarding 
books,  apropos  of  which  Mr.  Brown 
suggests  the  advisability  of  an  expert 
compilation  of  undesirables,  an  index 
expnrgatorius  of  books  not  worth 
preserving.  Experts,  verily,  it  would 
need  for  such  a  list,  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  of  use  only  as  a  depar- 
ture. On  the  open  shelf  system  Mr. 
Brown  has  decided  convictions,  many 
of  which  stand  counter  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  British  librarians.  But 
he  does  not  nde  his  hobbies  too  hard, 
and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  fair  and 
broad.    It  will  be  of  use  in  America  as 


well  as  in  England.  It  is  weU  ar- 
ranged for  a  reference  book,  being 
divided  into  some  five  hundred  num- 
bered sections,  with  an  index  to  the 
sections. 

The  work  is  published  in  a  well- 
printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  on  good  paper.  That  it  is  en- 
tirely a  labor  of  love  is  shown  by  the 
announcement  on  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page,  that  "Any  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  this  book  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Library  Associa- 
tion." 

Pictures  and  Picture  Coixecting.    By  C.  J. 
Holmes.    London :  Treheme,  1903. 

This  is  Number  One  of  Treheme's 
new  series  "The  Collector's  Library," 
and  is  a  manual  of  wise  advice  to  the 
collector  who  wishes  to  possess  the 
best,  rather  for  his  own  satisfaction 
than  as  a  business  speculation.  Some 
of  his  maxims  apply  to  all  collectors: 
"Learn  all  you  can:  if  possible  by 
making  small  purchases.  Collect  the 
very  best  things  of  their  class.  If  you 
must  buy  sentiment,  buy  it  cheap  and 
engraved.  Never  be  in  a  hurry  to 
sell." 

Mr.  Holmes  advises  the  millionaire 
collector  to  purchase  through  an 
independent  expert,  instead  of  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  dealers.  He  will  thus 
save  himself  the  annoyance  of  becom- 
ing the  possessor  of  spurious  or 
doubtful  pictures,  and  will  get  the 
best  at  less  exorbitant  rates.  He 
disapproves  of  the  present  interest 
shown  in  "mezzotint  protraits,  col- 
oured engravings,  and  the  pretty, 
trashy  pictures  of  eighteenth-century 
France."    For  the  man  of  moderate 
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income  he  recommends  the  collecting 
of  drawings  rather  than  paintings, 
considering  it  an  excellent  training  to 
the  eye  and  judgment. 

For  the  collector  who  must 
"  skimp  "  to  get  the  things  he  wants, 
the  author  shows  the  most  sympathy. 
Him  he  considers  the  real  col- 
lector, whose  hobby  means  so 
much  the  more  to  him  because  he  can 
so  seldom  gratify  his  tastes  except  by 
lucky  chances  that  give  a  thrill  the 
rich  man  can  not  know. 

He  gives  a  list  of  modem  artists 
whose  paintings  are  worth  collecting. 
He  talks  frankly  about  living  artists, 
dealers,  critics  and  connoisseurs,  in  a 
fearless  but  most  tactful  manner. 
His  advice  **to  buy  the  pictures 
which  women  instinctively  dislike," 
can  be  taken  in  several  ways,  or  not 


taken  at  all.  There  are  probably  a 
few  women  whose  tastes  and  in- 
stincts  are  sound,  and  who  do  not  in- 
sist on  the  sentimental  and  the 
pretty,  which  are  the  author's 
bugbears. 

Municipal  collections  come  in  for  a 
large,  round  roast,  which  should  do 
good  if  inwardly  digested  by  the 
right  persons.  But  the  purchasing 
committees  of  museums  will  perhaps 
not  trouble  themselves  to  read  the 
good  advice  and  satirical  picture  of 
their  shortcomings. 

Many  earnest  picture-lovers  and 
collectors  will  read  it,  however,  and 
while  no  one,  perhaps,  will  agree  on 
all  points  with  the  decided  views  of 
the  writer,  every  one  will  find  in  it  a 
large  amount  of  solid  information 
and  endless  good  suggestions. 
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of  American  fibraries,  obtained  whik  Ttsiting 
Hob  cottntrj  under  a  commission  firom  the  gor- 
emment  of  Denmark  to  study  American  librar- 
ies and  their  work.  He  is  enthusiastic  OTcr 
conditions  in  "the  Promued  Land  of  the  public 
fibraries." 

LIBRARY  WORLD. 

Librarians  axe  largely  concerned,  these  dajrs, 
with  the  discussion  of  the  purchase  and  circu- 
lation of  fiction.  The  Library  World  inaugu- 
rates a  series  of  articles  in  defirase  of  fiction  cir- 
culation, by  reprintiiu^  Mr.  Thomas  Green- 
wood's paper  on  The  Great  Pktion  Question^ 
printed  in  the  Library  Year  Book  tor  1897, 
which  is  now  rather  scarce. 

Mr.  James  Duff  Brown  has  the  second  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  Reprints  of  Standard  Books, 
analynng  tne  rei>rint8  issued  b^  George  Kew- 
nes,  with  appreciation  and  criticism  of  their 
contents  and  style  from  the  library  stand- 
point, and  suggestions  for  further  reprints  not 
now  easily  obtainable  by  the  public 

PRINTING  ART. 

The  August  number  completes  the  first 
Tolume,  which  has  been  an  artistic  and  prac- 
tical success.  The  firontispiece  isafinephoto- 
^aTure  firom  Plameng's  painting  of  "urolier 
m  the  Printing  House  of  Aldus,"  which  ha^^ 
in  the  Grolier  Club ;  while  Dr.  Guido  Biagi,  of 
the  Laurentian  Library,  contributes  a  paper 
on  Jean  Grolier,  Book-LoYcr  and  Patron.  He 
describes  aeveral  books  in  Grolier  bindings  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  and  a  two- 
pa^  plate  reproduces  the  binding  of  the  manu- 
script of  Castiglione's  Corte^ano,  which  was 
used  by  Aldus  to  print  from  in  1518,  was 
later  ''^appropriated"  by  Libri,  sold  to  Ash- 
bumham,  and  purchased  for  the  Laurentian 
Library  by  the  Italian  government. 

End-Fapers  are  discussed  by  W.  A.  Bradley, 
with  illustrations.  C.  H.  Cochrane  writes  of 
The  Eccentric  in  Printing,  which  "is  justifiable 
only  from  an  advertising  point  of  view,"  and 
even  then  "its  tendency  is  to  the  debasement 
instead  of  to  the  elevation  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing."  . 

The  illustrations  are  all  meant  for  the  use  of 
the  practical  printer,  displajring  the  processes 
and  methods  of  the  successful  printers  from 
whom  they  are  obtained. 

PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY. 
In  the  issue  for  August  29,  is  an  essay  on  The 
Old  Book  Trade,  dealing  with  its  beginnings  in 
German V,  Holland,  France  and  England,  the 
establishing  of  book  stalls,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "auctionary  way"  of  selling  books. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  BUCHERFREUNDE. 

In  the  August  number  the  leadins^  article  is 
bv  Erich  Ebstein,  on  the  Influence  of  Burger  in 
Music.    Got^ried  August  Bfirger  was  the  poet 


parezceDenoe  of  song  wnterm.  Eferen 
of  composers  are  grren  who  wrote  muskl 
Bfirger^s  verses;  the  list  includes  83  mnsirians, 
of  whom  the  most  successful,  in  the  way  of 
lympathetic  mdodies,  was  Dr.  Friedrich  W. 
Weis,  the  lifidong  fiiend  and  confidant  of 
Bfirgier.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
poem  of  Lenore  was  but  rardy  attempted  by 
musicians,  only  six  or  seven  times  in  the  whok 
list. 

Heinrich  Meisner  has  an  artide  on  Soldier 
Catechisms.  The  origin  of  the  soldier's  cate- 
chism can  probably  be  traced  to  that  incident 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Martinus  Luther,  when  a  cer- 
tain warrior-kniffht,  troubled  in  consdenoe, 
presented  himsett  to  the  learned  doctor  vrith 
the  question  whether  a  soldier  might  bdong  to 
the  Lord's  blessed  ones.  Luther  promised  to 
reflect  on  the  matter  and  togivehiscondusions 
in  written  form.  As  a  result  there  appeared  in 
1527  Ob  Kriegsleate  aacb  im  Seligen  Stande 
aein  konnen,  wherein  were  given  many  rules  of 
how  and  why  a  soldier  would  go  to  war. 
After  this,  numerous  booklets  appeared  on  the 
soldier's  duties,  his  chances  for  salvation,  etc 
The  first  real  catechism,  in  question  and 
answer  form,  was  that  issued  at  Cromwdl's 
command,  and  entitied  Tbe Soldier's  Catechism, 
composed  for  the  Parliaments  armr,  1644. 
This  rare  littie  volume  was  reprinted  in  1900 
by  Walter  Begley,  London.  Immediatdy 
alter  the  appearance  of  CromweQ's  catechism 
the  Royalist  issued  booklets  setting  forth  the 
ethics  of  war  as  seen  from  their  point  of  view. 
As  late  as  the  year  1817  catechisms  continued 
to  be  published  on  the  question  of  whether  a 
soldier  can  be  a  Christian  and  can  be  saved. 

The  artide  entitied  The  Bibliophiles,  in  this 
number,  is  devoted  to  Georg  Burkhard  Kloss 
and  his  library,  and  is  contributed  by  Hans 
Lafrenz.  The  library  of  the  Frankfort  physi- 
dan  and  bibliophile,  Kloss,  was  sold  in  Eng- 
land  several  years  ago  for  a  mere  song, — to 
the  unending  regret  of  the  German  librarians 
who  had  not  the  funds  at  the  time  to  buy  it. 
Kloss  had  offered  it  in  Germany  for  17,000 
thalers;  in  England  it  brought  £2203.  The 
list  of  prices  given  shows  3ic  value  of  the 
works  to  have  been  littie  appredated  by  the 
auctioneer  or  the  buying  public. 

Ernst  Arnold  writes  of  Abraham  Lamberg, 

Erinter  and  publisher  (Ldpzig  1602),  and  of 
is  naiv^t^ — or  shall  we  say  unconsdonable 
audacity? — in  imposing  his  cheaply  made 
work  upon  the  public.  Arnold  sets  forth  his 
methods  in  the  matter  of  illustration,  and 
portraiture,  in  particular.  Other  early  printers 
often  used  the  same  plate  to  represent  different 
dties,  countries,  or  places,  but  when  Lamberg 
pretended  to  give  out  authoritative  portraits 
of  great  men,  m  his  History  of  Saxon  Princes, 
and  used  the  same  plates  for  different  men, 
what  did  he  take  the  rest  of  mankind  for  ? 
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LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 

The  English  Library  Association  is  abont  to 
hold  its  twenty-sixth  annttal  conference  at 
Leeds.  In  preparation  for  their  coming,  Mr. 
Arthur  Tait,  secretary  of  the  Leeds  Institute  of 
Science,  has  described  some  of  the  Public  Insti- 
tutions of  Leeds,  including  its  museums  and 
libraries.  The  Leeds  Grammar  School,  founded 
1552,  has  a  library  founded  1691.  Sixteen 
other  libraries  are  listed,  the  second  oldest  be- 
ing the  Leeds  Library,  founded  1768,  and  now 
containing  62,000  volumes. 

Mediaeval  Libraries;  with  Special  Reference  to 
Bristol  and  Its  Neighborhood,  by  Thomas 
Webb  Williams,  is  b^g;nn  in  this  number.    It 


mentions  the  Calendars  Library,  founded  prior 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Library  of  St. 
Augustine's  Abbey,  Cirencester  (Austin  Abbey), 
Flaxley,  St.  Peter's  and  Tewkesbury  Abbeys, 
and  Llanthonv  Priory,  and  enumerates  such 
books  as  are  shown  by  existing  catalogues  and 
records,  to  have  lieen  contained  m  them. 
Llanthony  Priory  must  have  had  five  hundred 
volumes,  in  the  iourteenth  century,  its  cata- 
logue of  1380  being  now  in  the  British 
l^uieum.  A  catalo^e  of  Flaxley  Abb^, 
thirteenth  century,  lists  eighty  volumes.  The 
Calendars  Library  contained  some  eight  hun- 
dred when  it  was  burned  in  1466.  These 
libraries  consisted,  of  course,  of  manuscripts. 


The  Lee-Corelli  feud  seems  from  the  distance 
more  entertaining  than  necessary.  Mr.  Lee's 
"Katydid,"  enunciated  in  his  pamphlet  on 
The  Alleged  Vandalism  at  Stratiord'On-Avoxif 
avers  that  Miss  Corelli  objected  to  a  Carnegie 
library  in  Henley  Street  b«^use  she  wished  to 
erect  one  herself  on  that  site.  Miss  Corelli 
says  "Katy  didn't,"  in  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Plain  Truth  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
Controversy.  Says,  moreover,  that  she  never 
had  any  such  idea,  and  that  her  solicitors  are 
brineinff  two  libel  suits  to  recover  damages 
for  the  false  and  malicious  report.  If  Mr.  Lee 
docs  not  rcplpr  "She  did,"  some  one  else  will, 
because  it  is  just  Katydid  season.  The  unen- 
lightened devotee  of  Shakespeare  may  feel 
mildly  curious  to  know  why  it  is  such  a 
terrible  thing  for  Miss  Corelli  to  have  been 
alleged  to  contemplate  erecting  a  free  library 
in  Henley  Street.  But  it  takes  a  d^^ree  of 
enlig:htenment  to  understand  Miss  Corelli's 
retiring  nature  and  the  brazenness  of  A. 
Cameg[ie,  S.  Lee,  and  other  parties  on  the 
other  side  of  the  allegedness ;  and  it  really  does 
not  matter  much,  for  here  comes  a  new 
Bacon  Society,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
sweepinfi^  Shakespearians  in  a  bodpr  from  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  new  society  is  going  to 
send  "  paid  searchers  "  for  evidence,  through  all 
the  available  old  libraries,  which  evidence,  in 
pamphlet  form,  will  have  free  distribution  to 
the  public  libraries.  When  ft  is  so  shortly  to 
be  proven  that  Shakespeare  never  was  tiom, 


why  spend  so  much  energy  in  quarrelling  over 
the  preservation  of  his  native  town  ? 

Providence,  R.  I.,  has  a  Club  for  Colonial  Re- 
prints, which  has  just  proved  its  rif^ht  to  ex- 
ist, by  its  first  publication.  This  is  an  exact 
reprint  of  a  tract  of  Roger  Williams  of  which 
only  two  copies  are  known,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library.  One  hundred  copies  make  up  the 
edition  of  this,  the  first  reprint,  made  from 
the  Brown  copv,  which  was  found  in  1874  bv 
J.  H.  Trumbull  in  a  collection  of  seventeenth 
centurv  pamphlets.  The  pamphlet  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  securing  religious  liberty 
without  interfering  with  the  authority  of  tlie 
state ;  it  is  the  last  of  the  known  pamphlets  of 
Williams  to  be  reprinted.  It  is  given  the  title 
"The  Fourth  Paper  presented  by  Miuor  Butler, 
with  other  papers  edited  and  pubUshed  bjjr 
Roger  Williams  in  London,  1652;"  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  frdl  his- 
torical notes  by  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigfaam, 
Librarian  of  Uie  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

The  care  that  is  taken  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wants  of 
the  whole  American  people  as  well  as  of  Con- 
gress, is  shown  in  the  sheaf  of  "Select  Lists  of 
Books"  before  us,  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Bibliography,  under  the  dixection  of  A.  P.  C, 
Griffin,  lor  free  distribution  to  applicants  fot 
information.    The  pamphlets  vary  from  eiglit 
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to  tixtj^Te  pages  of  book  and  periodical  rfSa- 
enoes,  in  amniraUe  bibliograpliical  form,  on 
snbfccts  of  cnrrent  interest.  Bach  list  is  com- 
piled to  meet  a  popidar  demand,  and  is  printed 
when  the  demand  justifies  something  more 
than  a  reprodnoed  trpe-written  list.  The  sub- 
jects before  ns  indnde  The  CabinetM  of  Eng- 
land and  America;  The  Constittttion  of  the 
United  States  ;  Goremment  Ownership  of  Rail- 
roads; Industrial  Arbitration;  Anglo-Saxon 
Interests;  The  Negro  Question;  and  Labor, 
particolarly  relating  to  Strikes. 

In  the  reoentlj  pnblished  Proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Naral  Institute  is  printed  a  lec- 
ture of  Caotain  John  S.  Barnes,  deliTercd  be- 
fore the  MTal  War  Coll^,  on  the  subject  of 
nayal  literature.  Captain  Barnes  describes 
his  own  collection  of  portraits,  letters,  prints 
and  biographies  of  American  naral  com- 
manders, and  those  English  commanders  who 
hayein  time  past  fou^t  with  ours.  The  letters 
in  particular,  descnptiTC  of  naral  life  and 
action,  are  most  interesting.  His  collection 
includes  portraits  and  autographs  of  erery 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Naval  War 
Committee  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Win  H.  Ransom,  who  formeriy  had  the  Hand- 
craft Shop,  at  Snohomish,  Washington,  and 
Fred  W.  Goudy,  the  Chicago  designer,  have  set 
up  "The  Village  Press"  at  Park  Ridge,  IIU- 
nois.  Mr.  Goudy  has  designed  a  new  and  very 
readable  blackfaced  type,  from  which  they  in- 
tend printing,  on  a  hand-press,  the  books  they 
like  in  the  way  they  like,  doing  all  the  decora- 
tions, bindings  and  other  parts  of  the  work, 
themselves.  William  Morris's  Essay  on  Print- 
ing is  announced  as  in  press,  to  be  fcllowed  by 
A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  and  Goldsmith's 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village. 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  of  the  Lenox  Library, 
is  compiling  three  bibliographies  of  American 
explorers,  which  will  accompany  three  critical 
editions  of  their  works,  which  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites  is  preparing  for  the  press.  The  first 
is  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  issue  of  the  ori^nal 
journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expeditions, 
which  have  never  before  been  publisned.  The 
second  is  Lahonton's  Vovages,  with  a  biblio- 
paphv  of  Baron  de  Lahonton.  The  third  is 
The  Works  of  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  which 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will  publish. 

The  Citjr  Library  of  Ferrara  celebrates  in 
November  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, and  will  take  the  occasion  to  publish  a 
facsimile  reprint  of  its  most  treasured  posses- 
sion, firagments  of  the  original  autograph 
manuscript  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Purioso.  Tne 
fifty-three  sheets  will  be  reproduced  by  twice 


as  inanj  photo^g^raphic  plates,  io  a  Tohime 
containing  an  mtrodoction  by  the  editor. 
Professor  Giuseppe  Agndli,  and  a  portrait  oi 
Ludovico  Ariosto,  after  the  original  of  Titian. 

A  verj  comprehensive  local  history  that 
deals  with  many  events  of  more  than  local 
interest  is  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles's  Historj  of 
WethersBeld,  Connecdcnt,  which  the  Grafton 
Press  will  publish.  The  work,  which  is  a 
companion  to  the  same  author's  History  of 
Ancient  Windsor,  will  be  in  two  illnstrated 
octavo  volumes,  aggregating  two  thousand 
pages.  The  first  volume  contains  the  histoij 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  the  second  is 
genealogicaL 

The  thirty-ninth  Jahrbnch  der  dentschea 
Shakspeare-GeseUscbafi,  which  has  recently 
been  issued,  contains  a  reprint  of  Edward 
Young's  Coniectnres  on  Original  Composition, 
1759,  and  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Song  Booke, 
1530,  and  Whythome's  Soisges  of  three,  foor 
and  Sve  Vojces,  1571.  with  mcsimiks  of  parts 
of  the  musical  settings.  Charles  Crawford  has 
an  articleconceming  Kyd's  authorship  of  iirdEen 
of  Peversham,  ana  the  annual  Shakesperian 
bibliography  is  valuable. 

The  Bibliophile  Society  of  Boston  has  issued 
a  new  edition  of  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  findy 

?rinted,  with  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle. 
he  prefatory  sketch  of  Dibdin's  Life  and 
character  is  by  Dr.  Richard  Gamett.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Cutter  contributes  an  essay  on  the  auction 
prices  of  book  rarities,  with  a  study  of  the  law 
of  the  rise  of  values  in  books. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  printed  a  booklet 
on  Washington  Irving,  contaming  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  George  Haven  Putnam,  with 
an  account  of  his  works  and  his  relations  with 
his  publishers,  and  a  chronogical  list  of 
editions  of  his  books,  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  Salma^ndi  Papers,  1807,  to  the  latest 
Putnam  editions. 

A  society  for  the  study  of  Rabelais  has  been 
founded  in  Paris,  and  has  just  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes, 
a  quarterly  devoted  to  Rabelais  and  his  times. 
The  society  has  already  a  larse  membership, 
and  has  the  ambition  to  publish  a  complete 
national  edition  of  the  works  of  Rabelais. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  has  ready  for  publi- 
cation a  volume  of  essays  and  addresses  to  be 
known  as  Tiie  Voice  of  the  Scholar,  and  Other 
Addresses  on  the  Problems  of  Higher  Education. 
It  will  be  published  in  San  Francisco  by  Panl 
Elder  and  Company,  successors  to  Elder  and 
Shepard. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  Honorable  John 
Boyd  Thacher's  Cbristopber  Columbus  has 
just  appeared  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  and  the  third  ana  final  volume  is  nearly 
ready  to  issue.  A  "  collector's  edition"  is  also 
being  prepared,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  is  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Tiie  Pilgrim* s  Progress,  illus- 
trated with  a  set  of  drawings  on  wood,  made 
fifty  years  ago  by  George  Cruikshank.  The 
blocks  were  put  away  in  a  private  cabinet, 
and  have  never  been  published. 

Arthur  Upson,  the  Minneapolis  poet,  has  is- 
sued his  third  volume  of  verses,  under  the  title 
Westwittd  Songs.  Many  are  of  a  bookish  char- 
acter. The  introduction  is  by  Carmen  Sylva. 
Bdmund  D.  Brooks,  of  Minneapolis,  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  Pissaros  have  issued  from  the  Bragnj 
Press  a  charming  edition  of  Oest  cf  Aucassw 
et  de  Nicolete,  in  the  original  Old  French,  re- 
vised by  Francis  William  Bourdillon.  The 
volume  is  a  fine  bit  of  printing,  with  a  colored 
woodcut  by  Mr.  Lucien  Pissarro. 

Mr.  Bourdillon  is  responsible  also  for  a  new 
Bnglish  version.  His  translation.  Of  Aucassin 
ana  Nicolete,  is  published  in  London  by  Kegan 
Paul  and  Company.    His  rendition  preserves 


admirably  the  intangible  charm  of  the  Old 
French  spirit  and  phrase. 

France  has  become,  by  the  gift  of  M.  Osiris, 
the  possessor  of  the  famous  chateau.  La 
Malmaison,  together  with  a  number  of 
Napoleon  relics.  A  fund  for  its  maintenance 
has  been  assured,  and  it  will  become  a  public 
Napoleonic  museum. 

The  Boston  Transcript  for  August  19,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  first  edition  of  Brown- 
injB^'s  Pauline,  with  a  description  and  location 
of  thirteen  extant  copies  of  the  volume,  by  R. 
P.  Roden. 

The  New  Shakspere  Society  is  having  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  the  old  spelling, 
to  be  printed  at  the  De  La  More  Press.  The 
plavs  are  to  be  issued  in  historical  order, 
each  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  complete  one- volume  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Christina  Rossetti,  with  notes  and  a 
brief  biography.  The  Macmillan  Company 
will  publish  It. 

Professor  Edward  Mims,  of  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  Y.,  is  writing  a  biography  of 
Sidney  Lanier  for  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series. 


I  @uery  ^ 
I  Comment 


A  COWPBR  BOOK-PULTB. 
Bditor  LiTBRART  COIXBCTOR : 

Sir  : — I  have  in  my  possession  a  book-plate 
bearing  the  name  of  William  Cowper  Bsqr. 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  I  have  supposed  it 
to  be  the  plate  of  the  poet,  but  am  told  that  it 
may  be  that  of  an  ancestor.  Can  you  give  me 
any  light  on  the  question  ? 

R.  V.  P.,  New  York. 

In  the  Ex'Libris  Journal  for  June  1901  (Vol. 
XI,  page  88)  is  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
Cowper  plates  and  of  a  supposed  foreery. 
Five  Cowper  plates  are  enumerated :  (1)  John 
Cowper,  A.  M.  (the  poet's  father),  (2)  Earl 
Cowper  (the  poet's  kinsman),  (3)  William 
Cowper,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  (the  poet's 


uncle,  died  1740),  (4)  John  Cowper,  C.  C.  C. 
(the  poet's  brother)  and  lastly,  (5)  Uiat  of  the 
poet  himself. 

Your  plate  is  doubtless  that  of  the  poet's 
uncle.  That  it  is  considered  a  fine  specimen 
of  book-plate  engraving  is  shown  by  its  repro- 
duction as  an  example  of  pure  line  work,  in  an 
article  on  The  Processes  ot  Ex-libris  Production 
bv  John  Vinycomb,  in  the  Ex-Libris  Journal, 
Vol  4,  page  19. 

BARLT  BNGUSH  USB  OP  Y  AND  ITS. 

Dear  Sir:— I  respectfully  submit  that  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard  is  probably  mistaken  when  he 
asserts  in  your  Au^st  number  that  "up  to 
about  1620,  there  is  to  be  found  in  books 
in  Roman  type  printed  in  London,  no  such 
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tliiiiff  as  a  mintiflciile  for  lower  case)  t.  except 
at  ue  bessnning  of  words,"  and  that  tuch 
lorma  as  '^he  Estayes  or  CoTiuds,  Cnrill  and 
Moral],  of  Francis  Lo.  Verrlam,  Viacomt  St. 
Alban  *  *  *  are  mere  monstrosities,  which 
woold  have  made  the  original  printers  stare." 
The  form  here  given  was,  I  beUere,  first  used 
as  title  to  the  1625  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays, 
but  years  before  that  date  the  lower  case  t  is 
Tery  frequently  found  otherwise  used  than  "at 
the  beginning  of  words." 

The  second  English  edition  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  "  Done  into  Ens^h  according  to  the 
last  French  edition  by  Tohn  Flono,"  and 
printed  in  London  by  Melch.  Brad  wood  for 
Edward  Blonnt  and  William  Barret,  1613, 
contains  tnnnmerable  instances. 

In  "A  Table  of  the  Chapters  of  the  First 
Books,  we  find  both  n  and  v.: — 

23    Divers  enents  from  one  selfe-same 

connsell. 
31    That  a  man  onght  soberly  to  med- 
dle with  jnd^ng  of  divine  laws. 
In  the  first  lines  otthe  first  chapter  are  seen 
"revenge"  and  Nentherlesse." 

This  reminds  me  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  who  con- 
tended that  the  use  of  "the  genitive  its  does 
not  occur  in  English  literature  till  1622.  The 
first  folio  of  Shakespere  is  the  earliest  dated 
printed  book  in  which  the  word  is  found. 
Thus:— 

How  sometimes  Nature  will  betray  it's 

folly, 
It's    tendemesse,  and   make   itselfe   a 

Pastime 
To  harder  bosomes ! 

—Winter's  Tak,  Act  1.  Sc,  2. 
"Its  then  is  a  test-word,"  continues  the 
Doctor,  "that  conclusively  proves  that  the  Ire- 
land manuscript  was  of  a  later  date  than  1623, 
a  conclusion  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  forgery  of 
the  last  century.  —  (The  Shakespere  Contro- 
versy, C.  M.  Ingleby,L.  L.  D.,Nattale  &  Bond, 
London,  1861.) 

In  the  Florio  translation  of  Montaigne's  Es- 
sayes,  1613,  however,  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  genitive  its,  thus : — 
"  The  Italians  have  more  properly  with 
it*s  name  entitled  malignitie." 

—Chap.  2,  line  4. 
"  Whatever  Ws  bounds  doth  changed 
pass."— Chap.  21,  last  line  but  one. 
'•The  bodies  of /t's  circles." 

—Page  47,  6th  line. 
Alfred  Waites. 
homb  ms.  dbstroybd  ix  thb  patbrson  fire. 

notb  o.n  al  aaraap. 
Editor  Literary  Collector  : 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  reminded  by  your  reference  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kou,  of  an  interesting  MS.  volume 
destroyed  in  the  Paterson  fire.  It  was  a  care- 
fully transcribed  volume  of  Poems  by  Archibald 


Home,  late  Secretary  of  His  Mafcs^a  ProiiaBe 
of  Xew  Jersey.  It  had  prefixed  Tanonspoctiad 
tributes  to  the  deceased.  His  own  pocsM 
filled  about  120  pages  of  a  small  (|iiarto  book. 
Among  them  was  a  Prologue  wmten  far  tht 
opening  of  the  Theatre  in  Xew  York,  aboot 
1732.  if  I  recollect  aright.  The  late  Thomas 
MeKee  regarded  it  as  a  great  find  inconnectkm 
with  the  eariy  history  of  the  theatre  ia  New 
York,  and  I  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  tke 
poem,  which  he  puUished  in  one  of  the  cailj 
volumes  of  the  Dunlap  Society,  Second  Scriea. 
But  I  was  goin^  to  say  that  anotlier  of  tiv 
poems  was  descriptive  of  a  "Game  of  Chtm," 
between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ron  and  Stephen 
de  Lancey.  It  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  playen,  with  eom- 
ments  by  the  bystanders.  I  never  studied  it 
out,  but  am  inclined  to  befiere  that  it  was 
somewhat  allo^orical,  and  referred  to  certain 
disputes  of  the  day,  ecclesiastical  and  political, 
in  which  these  worthies  took  an  sctiTe  part. 
Unfortunately,  I  never  took  a  copy  ot  the 
poem :  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  kept  in  my 
office,  in  a  *' fireproof"  building,  ana  would 
have  been  burned  with  the  volume. 

The  only  account  I  have  of  this  volnme  is  in 
an  address  I  delivered  some  years  ago  in  New 
York,  in  which  I  gave  some  account  of  the 

B>et,  and  extracts  firom  some  of  the  poems. 
ome  died  at  Trenton  about  1741.  TUs 
volume  was  offered  for  sale  by  a  London 
dealer  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  cabled  over 
and  secured  it.  I  had  long  contemplated  print- 
ing the  book,  but,  like  so  many  ouer  projects 
in  contemplation,  the  thought  was  never 
carried  into  execution. 

I  hope  you  received  my  note  hastily  written 
on  Sunday,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  mr 
copy  of  Al  Aaraaf  was  1820,  instead  of  1829, 
the  error  in  date  beinff  one  of  the  unique 
features  of  this  copy.  1  bought  this  copy  at 
the  George  H.  Moore  sale,  about  ten  years  ago, 
for  $75,  although  the  catalogue  briefly  pointed 
out  the  facts  that  the  book  bore  this  date,  and 
was  full  of  corrections  and  alterations  in  Poe's 
hand M^-ri ting.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  the 
library  of  a  historian  was  for  sale  did  not 
attiact  the  attention  of  literary  collectors. 
Under  different  auspices  this  same  copy  sold 
for  $1,825  at  the  Henkels  sale  last  May.  In 
the  mean  time  it  had  gone  through  the  Fater- 
son  fire  and  got  a  roasting,  but  fortunatelT 
was  not  really  injured.  I  valued  it  at  $1,500, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  care  to  sell  it. 
The  narrow  escape  from  destruction  in  the 
fire,  however,  made  me  nervous  about  attempt- 
ing to  keep  such  treasures,  and  I  was  wilhng 
to  let  somebody  else  take  the  risk. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  Nblsox. 
Gananoqub,  Ont.,  September  1, 1903. 
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thin^  as  a  minuscule  (or  lower  case)  y,  except 
at  tbe  besdnning  of  words,"  and  that  such 
forms  as  'The  Essayes  or  CoYuseb,  Civill  and 
Morall,  of  Francis  Lo.  Vervlam,  Viscovnt  St. 
Alban  •  ♦  ♦  are  mere  monstrosities,  which 
would  have  made  the  original  printers  stare." 
The  form  here  given  was,  I  believe,  first  used 
as  title  to  the  1625  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays, 
but  years  before  that  date  the  lower  case  v  is 
very  fre<)uently  found  otherwise  used  than  "at 
the  beginning  of  words/' 

The  second  English  edition  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  **  Done  into  English  according  to  the 
last  French  edition  by  Tohn  Flono,"  and 
printed  in  London  by  Melch.  Bradwood  for 
Edward  Blount  and  William  Barret,  1613, 
contains  innumerable  instances. 

In  "A  Table  of  the  Chapters  of  the  First 
Books,  we  find  both  u  and  v.:— 

23    Divers  euents  from  one  selfe-same 

counsell. 
31    That  a  man  ought  soberly  to  med- 
dle with  judging  of  divine  laws. 
In  the  first  lines  ofthe  first  chapter  are  seen 
"revenge"  and  Neutherlesse." 

This  reminds  me  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  who  con- 
tended that  the  use  of  "the  genitive  its  does 
not  occur  in  English  literature  till  1622.  The 
first  folio  of  Shakespere  is  the  earliest  dated 
printed  book  in  which  the  word  is  found. 
Thus:— 

How  sometimes  Nature  will  betray  it's 

folly. 
It's    tendemesse,  and   make   itselfe   a 

Pastime 
To  harder  bosomes ! 

— Winter's  Tale,  Act  1,  Sc,  2, 
"Its  then  is  a  test- word,"  continues  the 
Doctor,  "that  conclusively  proves  that  the  Ire- 
land manuscript  was  of  a  later  date  than  1623, 
a  conclusion  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  forgery  of 
the  last  century.  —  (The  Shakespere  Contro- 
versy, C.  M.  Ingleby,L.  L.  D.,Nattale  &  Bond, 
London,  1861.) 

In  the  Florio  translation  of  Montaigne's  Es- 
sayes, 1613,  however,  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  genitive  its^  thus : — 
"The  Italians  have  more  properly  with 
it*s  name  entitled  malignitie." 

—Chap.  2,  line  4. 
"Whatever  Ws  bounds  doth  changed 
pass."— Chap.  21,  last  line  but  one. 
'*The  bodies  of  it's  circles." 

—Page  47,  6th  line. 
Alfrbd  Waitbs. 
homb  ms.  dbstroybd  in  thb  patbrson  firb. 

NOTB  ON  AL  AARAAF. 

Editor  Literary  Collector: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  reminded  by  your  reference  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rou,  of  an  interesting  MS.  volume 
destroyed  in  the  Paterson  fire.  It  was  a  care- 
fuJly  transcribed  volume  of  Poems  by  Archibald 


Home,  late  Secretary  of  His  Mi^jestVt  I 
of  New  Jersey.    It  had  prefixed  Tatioiis 
tributes  to  the    deceased.    His    own 
filled  about  120  pages  of  a  small  c^taarto 
Among  them  was  a  Prologue  written  for 
opening  of  the  Theatre  in  New  York, 
1732,  if  I  recollect  aright.    The  late  T 
MeKee  regarded  it  as  a  great  find  inconneetioa 
with  the  early  history  of  the  theatre  in  Nnr 
York,  and  I  famished  him  with  a  copy  of  tke 
poem,  which  he  published  in  one  of  tne  CAffj 
volumes  of  the  Dunlap  Society,  Second  Serink 
But  I  was  goin^  to  say  that  anodier  of  tlM  \ 
poems  was  descriptive  of  a  "Game  of  ChcHv"  : 
between   the    Rev.    Mr.    Rou    and    Stephm^ 
de  Lancey.    It  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a':' 
dialogue  between  the  two  pla3rer8,  with  oon- 
ments  by  the  bystanders.    I  never  studied  it 
out,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  trad 
somewhat  alleeorical,  and  referred  to  oertaiB. 
disputes  of  the  day,  ecclesiastical  and  poHtical, 
in  which  these  worthies  took  an  active  part. 
Unfortunately,  I  never  took  a  copy    or  the 
poem ;  if  1  had,  it  would  have  been  iKpt  in  my 
office,  in  a  "fireproof"  building,  and  woold 
have  been  bumea  with  the  volume. 

The  only  account  I  have  of  this  volume  ia  in  ' 
an  address  I  delivered  some  years  ago  in  New 
York,  in  which  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
poet,  and  extracts  firom  some  of  the  poems. 
Home  died  at  Trenton  about  1741.  TUi 
volume  was  offered  for  sale  by  a  London 
dealer  tenor  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  cabled  over 
and  secured  it.  I  had  long  contemplated  print- 
ing the  book,  but,  like  so  many  other  projects 
in  contemplation,  the  thought  was  never 
carried  into  execution. 

I  hope  you  received  my  note  hastily  written 
on  Sunday,  to  the  efiect  that  the  date  of  mr 
copy  of  Al  Aaraaf  was  1820,  instead  of  1829, 
the  error  in  date  beinff  one  of  the  unique 
features  of  this  copy.  1  bought  this  copy  at 
the  George  H.  Moore  sale,  about  ten  T^ars  ag^, 
for  $75,  although  the  catalogue  briefly  pointed 
out  the  iacts  that  the  book  bore  this  date,  and 
was  full  of  corrections  and  alterations  in  Poe't 
handwriting.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  the 
library  of  a  historian  was  for  sale  did  not 
attract  the  attention  of  literary  collectors. 
Under  different  auspices  this  same  copy  sold 
for  $1,825  at  the  Henkels  sale  last  May.  In 
the  mean  time  it  had  gone  through  the  Fater- 
son  fire  and  got  a  roasting,  but  fortunately 
was  not  really  injured.  1  valued  it  at  $1,500, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  care  to  sell  it. 
The  narrow  escape  from  destruction  in  the 
fire,  however,  maoe  me  nervous  about  attempt- 
ing to  keep  such  treasures,  and  I  was  willing 
to  let  somebody  else  take  the  risk. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  Nblson. 
Gananoqub,  Ont.,  September  1, 1903. 
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THE  ADAMS  BINDERY. 

RAPLH    RANDOLPH    ADAMS. 

FINE  BINDING. 

That  bookbinding,  so  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  arts  in  Europe, 
should  have  advanced  in  this  country  no  further  than  to  be  deserving  of 
the  tenu  craft,  seems  strange  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  along  the  other 
lines  of  art;  but  so  it  has  been  up  to  within  a  3'ear  and  the  bibliophile  has 
been  compelled  to  send  his  treasured  volumes  to  France  or  England,  if  he 
wished  them  clothed  in  fitting  splendor  or  simplicity. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  at  last  there  has  appeared  a  binder  with 
feeling  for  books,  and  knowledge  of  the  artistic,  which  alone  can  advance 
binding  to  an  art,  that  lovers  of  binding  have  taken  the  opportunitj'-  to 
show  that  the^'  have  not  had  their  books  bound  abroad,  simply  tosa^'thev' 
were  bound  abroad,  but  lx?cause  they  were  comjx'lled  to,  and  that  now 
when  there  is  a  binder  of  ccjual  ability  in  this  country",  to  prove,  by  having 
him  bind  their  books,  that  they  would  have  been  onl3'too  glad  to  patron- 
ize the  Americc'in  binders  had  the\'  had  heretofore  the  opportunitv". 

The  "Viennese  Inlaid  Binding"  reproduced  in  the  Nov.-Dec.  number,  as 
the  **()nlaid  Mosaic  Binding"  in  this  number,  are  both  the  work  of  the 
binder  of  whom  we  speak,  Ralph  Randolph  Adams,  of  The  Adams  Binder3^ 

Real  mosaic  in  leather,  or,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  stjded  it,  "Viennese  Inlay" 
has  never  before  in  the  history-  of  binding,  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "Onlaid  Mosaic  Binding." 

The  latter,  or,  as  it  is  comnionl3'  called,  *'Inkiid,"  is  effected  by  paring 
the  colored  leather  used  in  the  design,  as  thin  as  possible,  cutting  it  out 
with  li  pair  of  scissors  to  the  desired  shape,  and  pasting  it  on  the  leather  in 
whicli  the  l)ook  is  Imnnd. 

In  the  "Viennese  Inlaid*'  landing  thework  is  in  real  mosaic,  as  the  ground 
leather  is  cut  through  to  the  l)()ar(l,  following  the  design,  the  pieces  are  lifted 
out  and  in  their  place  are  inlaid  the  other  leathers.  This  method  is  sincere, 
the  otlier  an  imitation. — The  Book-Lover, 


The  fact  that  such  l)inding  is  done  in  this  bindery  is  guarantee  that 
the  onh'nnry  run  of  halt  or  hill  Calf,  Morocco,  Pigskin,  or  I^evant  bindings 
are  AT  LKAST  a  little  better  than  the  work  of  other  binderies. 

Plates  iiihiid,  Books  cleaiu-d  and  repaired.  Publishers,  Book  Dealers 
and  Private  Trade  solicited.  The  facilities  of  the  establishment  permit  of 
ciircful  and  pnmipt  attention  to  out-of-town  orders.  Bookplates  designed 
and  niailc. 

The  Adams  Bindery, 

1  'ii>'>  WEST  23d  ST.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE    BOOK   OF    THE    CHAIR 

BY  GEORGE  H.  SARGENT 


IN  spick-span  new  quarters  on 
Bromfield  street,  the  Old  Comer 
Bookstore,one  of  the  cherished  institu- 
tions of  Boston,  does  not  seem  quite 
the  same  to  the  men  of  an  older  time. 
Somehow,  the  place  could  not  carry 
away  its  traditions,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  dairy  lunch  signs  and  ticket 
brokers'  oflfers  of  cheap  rates  to 
Buffalo  now  occupy  the  front  of  the 
real  Old  Comer  of  Washington  and 
School  street,  many  a  Bostonian 
daily  pauses  at  the  entrance  for  a 
brief  glance  inside  and  turns  sadly 
away,  feeling  that  something  has 
been  taken  out  of  Boston. 

I  have  said  that  the  traditions  of 
the  place  did  not  move.  Some  of 
them  did,  for  the  old  chair  which  was 
for  a  long  time  in  front  of  the  Old 
Comer,  close  by  the  shelf  of  the  latest 
books,  and  which  was  known  to 
every  frequenter  of  the  place  as  "Dr. 
Holmes's  Chair,"  still  has  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  new  store.  And  gone  to 
the  new  quarters  with  this  is  "The 


Book  of  the  Chair  "—a  book  which  in 
the  ungrammatical  superlative  lan- 
guage of  the  Booklover's  Library 
might  be  spoken  of  as  the  "most 
unique ' '  autograph  album  in  America. 
This  "Book  of  the  Chair"  was  the 
result  of  a  happy  thought  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Halliday,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  salesmen  in  the  store,  and 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Never  was  one  more 
missed  from  his  accustomed  place 
than  after  Doctor  Holmes  quitted  the 
Old  Comer  and  his  friends  forever,  and 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  so  often  sat 
was  draped  in  mourning.  Mr.  Halli- 
day believed  that  some  of  the  things 
which  were  said  by  those  who  knew 
Holmes  so  well  should  be  preserved, 
and  "The  Book  of  the  Chair"  was  the 
result.  Tributes  were  not  lacking,  and 
so  this  volume  today  contains  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  those  who 
came  into  the  Old  Comer  and  found 
the  chair  vacant.  It  is  a  small  octavo 
blank  book,  costing  originally  a  dol- 
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lar,  perhaps,  its  value  now  being 
probably  hundreds,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
autograph  collector  has  been  able  to 
secure  so  many  literary  autographs, 
in  such  a  connection. 

The  dedication  ofthe  charming  book 
is  Mr.  Halliday's  own:  "To  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  In  loving  and 
grateful  remembrance  I  write  these 
lines,  seated  in  the  chair  which  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  last 
visit  made  by  him  to  the  'Old  Comer 
Book  Store';  one  ol  the  haunts  so 
dear  to  him  as  the  resort  of  literary 
friends  and  a  depository  of  the  new 
books.  His  own  memory  will  outlast 
in  admiring  regard  for  his  genius  the 
historic  building  where  his  features 
and  form  were  so  familiar  and  where 
his  radiant  look  and  presence  were 
attractions  to  those  of  the  passing 
throngs  who  came  into  it,  either  as 
friends  to  chat  with  him  or  as  stran- 
gers to  look  upon  him  and  to  hear  his 
voice.*' 

Following  the  dedication  is  an  in- 
serted letter  of  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  the 
lifelong  friend  of  Dr.  Holmes,  written 
in  a  shaky  hand,  but  betraying  no 
weakening  of  mental  power.  "Many 
a  lively  and  brilliant  thought  here 
found  speech  through  his  lips,"  wrote 
Dr.  Ellis  in  conclusion,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  he  was  oftentimes 
the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Holmes's  expres- 
sion. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  John 
Fiske  write  on  one  page,  the  latter 
contributing  his  autograph  sentiment 
and  the  quotation  from  Aestivation 
nearly  three  months  after  Professor 


Norton  used  the  page.  Then  comes 
Charles  Carleton  Coflin's  tribute  to 
James  T.  Fields,  and  on  the  next  page 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton's  tribute  to 
him  who  was  "the  Autocrat  of  our 
hearts."  Patd  Du  Chaillu  makes 
mention  of  the  welcome  home  from 
Africa  which  he  received  from  Holmes. 
Charles  W.  Hall,  in  1899,  thus  con- 
tributes ; 

'"Down    the    long  path*    we  all  must 
tread  at  last 
Honored  and  loved,  he  from  our  sight 

hath  passed : 
'Under  the  Ginjko  tree,'    with   love's 

sweet  bloom 
Begins  the  way  which  leadeth   to  the 
tomb." 

The  autograph  sentiment  of  Julian 
Ralph  is  expressive  of  that  of  many 
who  never  knew  the  Autocrat : 

"He  is  gone  and  yet  the  world  will 
always  have  him  with  it ;  so  that  in 
distant  times  to  come  men  who,  like 
me,  never  met  him,  will  yet  know  him 
well  and  love  him.'* 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  in  his  neat 
backhand  writing,  quotes  two  lines 
from  "The  Sailing  of  the  Autocrat," 
in  Unguarded  Gates  and  Other  Poems. 

**His   presence   will    be  sunshine  there 
His  absence  will  be  shadow  here." 

Judge  Robert  Grant's  autograph 
has  no  special  significance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book,  yet  the  sentiment 
of  the  author  of  Unleavened  Bread 
is  well  worth  quoting  : 

"In  this  age  of  trusts,  a  trust  of  all 
religious  denominations  for  the 
common  good  of  humanity  would  be 
a  monopoly  which  could  pay  large 
dividends,  without  fear  of  hostile 
legislation." 
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"J.  S.,  of  Dale/'  F.  J.  Stimson,  the 
lawyer-author,  has  well  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Old 
Comer  in  these  words  of  blank  verse : 

•*Herc  was  the  scat  of  the  mighty — 
The  corner  of  the  Old  Comer 
Close  in  the  shadow  of  the  Old  South 
But  lit  by  the  looks  of  his  friends 
Known  or  unknown,  of  the  people 
That  passed  in  the  streets  of  his  city. 
>This  was  his  chair — and  here 

Here  is  the  heart  of  New  Bngland!'* 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  pentagon  of  Concord  associ- 
ates, adapts  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons's 
epitaph  on  Steuart  Robertson  in  the 
cemetery  at  Lancaster,  Mass.: 

"For    generous    deeds   still    consecrate 
thy  mound 
More  than  all  titles,  though  of  kindly 
sound." 

"Though  I  am  sitting  in  the  same 
chair  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  sat — still  I 
cannot  think  what  to  write"  is  what 
Oliver  Herford  put  down  in  1896. 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  a  year  later,  quot- 
ed aptly  from  Dr.  Holmes's  own 
poem,  The  Last  Survivor.  Lilian 
Whiting  with  a  touch  which  her 
readers  will  recognize,  credits  Dr. 
Holmes  with  having  "opened  tons  all 
a  'World  Beautiful!'"  John  Town- 
send  Trowbridge  is  proud  to  add  his 
name  as  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Autocrat.  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole  calls  to  mind  that  he  once 
heard  Dr.  Holmes  recite  Dorothy  Q. 
standing  before  a  portrait  of  that 
maiden,  and  adds  that  ''that  is  a 
memory  to  prize."  On  the  next  page 
Grace  LeBaron,  Mrs.  Upham,  wife  of 
one  of  the  former  proprietors  of  the 
Old  Comer  Book  Store,  recounts  an 


interesting  experience,  with  the  quota- 
tion from  "In  the  Autocrat's 
Library" : 

"Seating  himself  in  his  great  arm- 
chair before  the  open  fire,  he  sank  far 
into  its  hospitable  depths,  placed  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  clasped  his 
hands  together  and  recited  those 
prophetic  lines  of  his  majestic  poem, 
The  Last  Leaf,  with  as  much  fervor, 
for  his  one  attentive  listener,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  crowded  audi- 
torium and  awaited  the  bravos  of  the 
mtdtitude." 

That  was  long  ago,  at  Christmas- 
tide,  but  Mrs. Upham  "the  one  atten- 
tive listener"  of  that  happy  occasion, 
•will  ever  treasure  up  that  day  in 
memory,  and  to  her  the  rustling  of 
leaves  always  recalls  that  recital  for 
her  benefit  by  the  genial  doctor. 

Another  interesting  reminiscence  is 
found  in  a  page  written  at  Christmas- 
time, in  1897.    It  reads : 

"'Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign 
down'— I  spoke  Dr.  Holmes's  famous 
Constitution  ode— within  a  month 
after  he  wrote  it,  as  a  piece  at  school 
— I  pleased  myself  in  telling  him  so 
when  we  were  both  older— Many  a 
boy  has  spoken  it  since,— and  many 
will: — and  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
led  the  way. Sd ward  E.  Hale.'' 

Still  another  interesting  incident 
comes  from  the  pen  of  E.J.  Carpenter, 
who  as  a  newspaper  reporter  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  visit  the 
Autocrat.    Here  it  is : 

"Alone  with  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
library  at  Beverly  Farms  on  his  83d 
birthday,  I  ventured  to  express  the 
hope  that  he  would,  before  he  laid 
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down  his  pen,  write  for  us  his  De 
Senectute. 

"  'Ah! '  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman 
— and  how  his  kindly  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  spoke — 'I  am  afraid  that  you 
don't  know  much  of  my  writings. 
Why !  I  wrote  my  De  Senectute  when 
I  was  forty  years  old ! ' " 

"And  he  was  then  eighty-three 
'years  young.'" 

Alice  Morse  Earle  contributes  an- 
other personal  bit  on  her  page  of  the 
album : 

"  Dr.  Holmes  sent  me  his  autograph 
when  I  was  a  little  child — with  these 
words— 

"'It  is  never  a  bother  and  ever  a 
pleasure,  for  me  to  give  my  auto- 
graph. 

"'It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
add  my  autograph  hfere.' " 

Modest  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin, 
now  a  New  York  editorial  writer,  but 
for  many  years  the  entertaining  "List- 
ener" of  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
writes : 

"  Having  listened  reverently  to  two 
or  three  delightful  discourses  from  Dr. 
Holmes  in  this  same  Old  Comer 
Bookstore,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  for  the  past  fifteen  years  of 
apologizing  regularly  to  the  iron  post 
in  this  same  store  as  often  as  I  have 
backed  into  it,  I  feel  myself  just  a 
little  at  home  in  the  shop :  but  not, 
alas!  in  this  illustrious  company." 

W.  D.  Howells  confesses  himself  "A 
dweller  in  New  York  but  always  a 
citizen  of  Dr.  Holmes's  Boston,"  and 
thus  one  might  go  on,  quoting  the 
whole  book  if  space  permitted.  One 
page    must    not   be    forgotten,    for 


its  aptness  of  quotation  commands 
for  it  a  prominent  place.  Two  friends, 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  and  Alice 
Brown— both  New  Englanders  to  the 
core,  Bostonians  of  Dr.  Holmes's  Bos- 
ton and  frequenters  of  the  Old  Cor- 
ner, wrote  here  together  on  one  day. 

Over  at  the  back  of  the  book  is 
that  caricature  of  Dr.  Holmes  by 
' '  Spy ' '  —  with  the  characteristic 
pose,  the  quizzical  smile,  and  the 
exaggerated  eyebrow  which  all 
Holmesophiles  will  remember.  The 
last  page  is  fitly  given  to  the  wife  of 
that  dearly  beloved  poet,  bookseller 
and  publisher  who  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Old  Comer  made  it  a  great 
publishing  centre— Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields.  On  this  page  is  writcn : 
''A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 

A  life  with  purer  course  and  aim, 
A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind 
We  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 
The  love  that  lingers  o'er  his  name 
Is  more  than  fame. 
"  Tenderly  inscribed  to  my  friend, 
"Dr.  Holmes. 
"Finis. 

"Annie  Fields." 

And  here  are  the  other  names  in 
this  illustrious  company  in  the  album: 

Gertrude  Hall ;  T.  R.  Sullivan ;  Wil- 
liam Rounseville  Alger;  Sally  Pratt 
McLean  Greene;  Bliss  Carman; 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  Curtis  Guild; 
Sarah  H.  Adams;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge ;  Samuel  Adams  Drake ;  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward ;  Herbert  D. 
Ward;  Mary  Devereaux  (Watson); 
Bradford  Torrey;  William  H.  Rideing; 
Abram  English  Brown;  Geo.  R.  R. 
Rivers ;  Wm.  Copley  Winslow ;  Orison 
Swett  Marden ;  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar; John  White  Chad  wick;  Hezekiah 
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Butterworth;  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington; 
Edith  Playfair;  Luther  Tracy  Town- 
send  ;  Joshua  Slocum;  James  B.  Pond; 
Chas.  FoUen  Adams,  "Yawcob 
Strauss";    Booker   T.  Washington; 


Richard  Harding  Davis;  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady;  Frances  Weston  Car- 
ruth  ;  Stanton  H.  King ;  J.  JeflFerson ; 
Elbridge  H.  Goss;  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews ;  Gelett  Burgess. 


'T^HE  subject  of  Ex  Libris  is  one 
^  that  continues  to  grow  in  interest 
and  importance.  Book  lovers  are 
each  day  displaying  a  greater  amount 
of  appreciation,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  design,  as  well  as  those  who 
own  them,  is  growing.  Comparative- 
ly few,  however,  of  the  contemporary 
artists  devote  to  the  subject  the  at- 
tention it  deserves ;  but  those  who  do 
have  raised  the  art  to  the  place  it 
now  holds  in  modem  design.  Not  a 
few  of  those  whose  success  is  assured 
owe  something  to  Book  Plates. 

The  change  in  methods,  ideas,  and 
execution  has  kept  pace  with  the 
times  in  the  natural  law  of  progress. 
A  great  diflference,  indeed,  is  notice- 
able between  the  fifteenth  century 
woodcut  and  the  modem  copper- 
plate or  zinc  etching.  It  suggests  a 
vista  of  possibility  as  broad  as  that 
presented  by  any  other  field  of  art. 
The  slow  change  from  the  armorial 
and  heraldic  to  the  purely  pictorial 
and  decorative  is  an  interesting  study. 


And  while  the  influence  of  earlier 
plates  is  undoubted,  the  lessons  they 
teach  have  only  tended  to  develop  to 
a  higher  degree  the  designs  that  the 
book  lover  of  the  present  day 
demands. 

Inthe  American  field— an  interesting 
one  in  itself— the  plates  date  from  the 
crude  (?)  scratchings  on  copper  of 
Revere  and  Hurd,  to  the  woodcuts  of 
Anderson  and  the  photogravures  and 
etchings  of  many  artists  of  the  70's 
and  80's,  to  the  finely  finished  and 
interesting  plates  of  Edwin  Davis 
French  —  who  occupies  his  own 
peculiar  position — and  of  Penfidd, 
Goudy,  lorio.  The  list  of  the  de- 
signers of  to-day  is  a  large  and  inter- 
esting one.  Many  of  those  well 
known  in  the  world  of  books  and 
magazines  have  done  creditable  work. 
Even  the  newspapers  have  contri- 
buted their  share,  in  producing 
Haydon  Jones,  a  successfiil  creator  of 
many  interesting  plates. 

But  it  is  in  the  designing  and  en- 
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graring  of  a  modem  block  that  one's 
interest  is  aroused.  Shall  it  be 
careftilly  drawn,  armorial,  in  imita- 


tion of  old  steel  plates ;  or  a  sketchy, 
pictorial  composition  representing 
some  whim  of  the  owner?  Is 
the  design  to  be  characteristic,  a 
personal  suggestion  that  fits  only  the 
place  for  which  it  is  made?  Will  it  be 
executed  with  brush  or  pen?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that 
naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
artist,  and  it  is  the  answering  of 
them  in  the  manner  of  each  individual 
that  has  made  the  art  of  **  much  in 
little,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  what  it 
now  is. 

In  the  first  place,  a  design  is  nearly 
always  a  pen  drawing,  when  made 
on  paper  for  reproduction.    The  pro- 


cess permits  of  a  better  and  neater 
impression  from  the  engraved  block 
than  a  half-tone  from  a  wash  draw- 
ing :  for  an  Bx  Libris  should  be  sharp 
and  clear  and  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  in  no  weak  voice,  "This  is  mj 
book!"  The  technique  varies;  and 
this  difference  gives  the  pleasing  indi- 
viduality to  most  modem  examples. 
An  experienced  collector  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  work  of  the  well  known 
designer,  whose  signature  is  merely  a 
corroboration. 

Photogravure  work  holds  a  worthy 
place  among  processes  for  reproduc- 
ing Book  Plates.  This  method, 
softer,  more  delicate  and  dainty,  gives 
an  even  richer  appearance  to  a  name 


label;  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent workman,  beautiful  results  can 
be  obtained.     It  is  more   expensive 
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than  line  etching  or  half-tone,  and  re- 
tains its  suggestion  of  the  de  luxe 
among  those  who  would  have  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary.    A  draw- 


ing in  any  medium  or  color  can  be  en- 
graved more  exactly  by  using  this 
method. 

Woodcutting  has  had  an  impetus  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  work  of 
Gordon  Craig,  an  English  artist  of 
ability,  who  has  designed  and  en- 
graved a  number  of  interesting  crea- 
tions. His  work  is  note-worthy 
indeed,  the  handling  in  itself  unusual. 
Anyone  with  a  love  for  the  art  of  the 
wood-cut  can  fiiUy  appreciate  the 
qualities  predominating  in  his  de- 
signs. Many  of  these  have  been 
printed  in  The  Page,  a  magazine 
of  his  own  publication ;  and  all  are 
in  demand  among  collectors. 

Copper-plate  and  steel  are  also  em- 
ployed to  some  extent,  but  except  in 
the  hands  of  an  unusual  engraver,  the 
work  is  apt  to  be  poor.  The  station- 
ery houses  of  the  country  by  giving 
mediocre  work  and  poor  ideas  have 


had  much  to  do  with  cheapening  this 
method.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the 
demand  on  their  resources  will  rather 
lessen  than  increase. 

With  this  array  of  methods  be- 
fore him,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
designer  of  Ex  Libris  has  taken  full 
advantage  a^nd  developed  his  art  into 
a  recognized  profession.  Exhibitions 
of  the  leading  examples  have  been 
held  and  pronounced  a  success.  Cat- 
alogues and  privately  printed  lists 
have  given  added  enthusiasm  to  the 
subject.  The  leading  illustrators  have 
taken  a  hand  in  the  work,  and  the 
magazine  bibliography  continues  to 
increase.  Can  it  be  any  cause  for  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  among  literary 


and  artistic  circles  the  subject  is  gain- 
ing more  and  more  attention?  Cleve- 
land,   Chicago,   San    Francisco— the 
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whole  West,  in  fact,  has  done  much**n 
late  years  to  advance  it.    And  wh?'' 
foreign  work  in  no  wise  decreases  - 
value  or  beauty,  this  country  is  dovLg 
its  fair  share. 

In  itself  the  art  is  a  dainty  and 
attractive  expression  of  the  artist's 
and  booklover's  best  thoughts.  It 
has  grown  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
avowal  of  ownership.  Though  not  los- 
ing sight  of  the  original  purpose,  the 
object  of  decoration  has  been  fulfilled 
as  well;  many  of  the  designs  are 
worthy  the  rank  accorded  higher 
forms  of  art. 

While  Europe  and  America  has  each 
its  own  coterie,  both  are  represented 
best  by  certain  leaders.  The  number 
that  these  have  executed  is  usually 
large ;  which  rather  seems  to  increase 
than  otherwise  their  capacity  for 
farther  work.  That  of  R.  Anning 
Bell,  for  instance,  in  England,  runs 
nearly  to  the  one  hundred  mark ;  his 
curious  method  of  numbering  each 
plate  in  numerals  makes  this  easy  to 
ascertain.  He  is  probably  regarded 
as  the  English  designer,  having  cer- 
tainly accomplished  the  most  among 
his  fellows.  Both  the  composition 
and  handling  of  his  subjects  are  pleas- 
ing, and  that  they  are  Book  Plates 
and  not  cover-designs  or  furniture 
decorations  it  does  not  take  a  con- 
noisseur to  tell.  The  bookish  taste 
is  ever  predominant;  that  spirit 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  bom 
book  lover  influences  each  one.  So 
delightfully  light  and  pleasing  are 
his  fancies,  that  a  plate  from  his 
hand  must  enhance  the  value  of  any 
library.    His  book  illustrations  have 


the  same  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  but 
his  plates  alone  certainly  warrant  his 
place  among  the  leaders  of  the  English 
artists  who  draw  for  reproduction. 

In  France,  though  a  number  of  clever 
designers  flourish,  Henry  Andre,  secre- 
tary of  the  French  Ex  LibrisSociety,is 
surely  entitled  to  a  leading  place. 
His  work,  characteristically  French, 
dii^plays  a  very  neat  handling  of  the 
pen,  with  a  knowledge  of  decoration 
and  the  figure.  His  designs  are  most 
harmonious  and  the  ideas  are  execut- 
ed in  a  plain  and  convincing  manner. 
Certainly  no  one  would  think  of  dis- 
puting the  possession  of  a  literary 
treasure  when  guarded  by  a  neat 
label  by  f  lis  artist ;  for  he  has  grasp- 
ed the  full  meaning  of  the  term  "Ex 
Libris,"  and  in  so  doing  has  fulfilled 
the  object  of  this  custom.  It  needed 
but  the  touch  of  art  which  he  has  con- 
veyed to  render  his  designs  as  artistic 
as  they  are  convincing. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium 
have  produced  many  fine  examples  as 
well;  but  except  in  some  special 
quarters  their  works  are  not  so  well 
known  as  those  of  the  English  speak- 
ing artists.  Their  methods,  technique, 
and  ideas  combine  to  render  them  in- 
deed '^foreign  designs."  The  writer 
predicts,  however,  an  increasing 
popularity  in  the  near  future:  this 
work  has  not  had  the  attention  in 
America  that  it  justly  deserves,  though 
critics  are  gradually  beginning  to 
appreciate  it. 

In  this  country  it  is  really  impos- 
sible to  name  the  most  successful  de- 
signer. E.  D.  French  is  the  master  of 
the  copper  plate  without  doubt,  and 
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his  engravings  are  legion.  But  of  the 
designers  for  reproduction  the  list  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Hapgood,  Bird, 
Sacker,  Edwards,  Seymour,  Goudy, 
lorio,  Penfield — aU  well  known  as 
makers  of  things  artistic  in  numerous 
books  and  periodicals.  Some  have  in- 
deed gone  farther  into  the  craft  with 
which  Ex  Libris  is  allied — Goudy,  Sey- 
mour and  lorio  have  all  beenconixjct- 
ed  with  presses  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Bird,  Hapgood  and  Edward 
B.  Edwards  are  successful  advertis- 
ing artists.  Penfield  is  a  most  versa- 
tile illustrator.  And  being  so  inter- 
ested in  other  bookish  lines  has  en- 
hanced their  value  to  the  Book  Plate 
world.  An  adequate  list  oft?  eir  names 
and  works  is  yet  to  be  made. 
W.  E.  Fisher  has  produced  many 


f  ^e  and  characteristic  designs;  W.  M. 
^^one  is  known  to  all  who  are 
quainted  with  the  subject.  F.  A. 
jficobson  and  Frank  C.  Brown  have 
done  many  plates.  But  the  list  is  too 
great  for  our  limited  space.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  the  American  field, 
interesting  from  the  start,  continues 
to  add  to  its  reputation,  and  that  as 
long  as  books  last,  and  artists  live, 
this  delightful  art  will  enjoy  its  just 
meed  of  poptdarity. 

—Fred  Hotcheliss  Miner. 

It  may  be  intereatliifl:  to  thote  who  care  for 
the  subject  to  know  that  Chas.  B.  Ooodapeed,  of 
Boston,  is  now  printing:  a  series  of  tweWe  brochures 
on  the  leading:  designers  and  their  plates,  with 
illustrations ;  Geo.  P.  Kelley,  New  York,  is  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  American  designers  with  2S0  repro- 
ductions; and  the  Scott-Thaw  Co.  of  the  same 
city  promise  "Literary  Book  Plates/'  a  sumptu- 
ous work  on  the  ez  libris  of  authors,  to  be  ready 
soon. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING    AND    HIS   COLLECTORS 


BY  ROBERT  F.  RODEN 


IT  must  be  encouraging  to  the  faith- 
ful  few  who  still  cherish  the  name 
and  Came  of  Rudyard  Kipling  to 
observe  that  the  publication  of  The 
Five  Nations^  his  new  volume  of 
verse,  has  been  called  in  some  quar- 
ters an  important  literary  event.  We 
are  aware  that  some  of  his  admirers 
will  immediately  protest  that  this 
"faithfiil  few"  might  turn  out,  if  a 
census  could  be  taken  of  them,  to  be  a 
numerous  body;  but  even  his  most 
enthusiastic  worshippers  must  admit 
that  his  position  to-day,  in  critical  if 
not  in  popular  estimation,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  1899  and 
1900.  His  fame  was  waning  when 
Kim  was  published,  and  it  is 
doubful  whether  his  death  would 
have  then  given  that  severe  shock  to 
his  readers  which  would  have  so 
thrilled  their  sympathetic  hearts  at 
the  time  of  his  serious  illness. 

Kim  was  decried  and  neglected. 
The  Just  So  Stories,  which  followed, 
were  recognized  as  delightful  work, 
although  lacking  the  charm  of  the 
inspired  Jungle  Book.  His  latest 
poetical  volume,  now  before  us,  has 
been  received  with  critical  deprecia- 
tion and  not  with  the  idolatry  of 
which  he  was  the  object  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  been  praised,  but  it  has 
also  been  damned.  His  new  book. 
The  Academy  tells  us,  "  will  but  send 
readers  back  to  its  predecessors,"  and 


that  for  the  time  being  many  of  his 
admirers  ''will  be  in  the  position  of 
the  C3mic  who  remarked  that  when  a 
new  book  was  published  he  read  an 
old  one— in  this  case  the  new  book  be- 
ing The  Five  Nations,  and  the  old  one 
either  The  Seven  Seas  or  Barrack- 
Room  Ballads.'*  The  wheel  has  not 
''come  full  circle."  In  the  absence  of 
a  new  masterpiece,  in  all  probability 
it  never  will. 

If  Kipling  ceases  to  enchant,  his 
admirers  will  readily  find  another 
favorite.  His  collectors  have  no  such 
remedy.  It  is  now  somewhat  more 
than  a  decade  since  Kipling  arrived  in 
London,  fresh  from  strange  lands  and 
peoples,  and  found  himself  the  most 
widely  paragraphed  author  in  the 
world.  Andrew  Lang  told  us  then 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  for  Mr. 
Kipling  "a  very  popular  popularity ;" 
but  the  author  of  whom  he  thus  wrote 
with  a  somewhat  satirical  pen 
speedily  rose  to  absolutely  unques- 
tioned eminence  in  contemporary 
literature.  Literary  fame  and  bibHo- 
graphical  fame  are  seldom  twin 
brothers.  Literary  fame  came  slowly 
to  Keats,  to  Shelley,  even  to  Tenny- 
son; and  in  each  instance  biblio- 
graphical fame  followed  only  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  Kipling's 
case,  he  was  no  sooner  talked  about 
than  he  was  collected.  In  England 
and  America,  more  especially  in  this 
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country,  a  little  coterie  began  to 
plunge  on  his  works.  At  the  best,  it 
was  but  a  gamble— a  gamble  in 
modem  rarities  possessmg  vague  and 
uncertain  value. 

No  other  writer  ever  had  such  early 
popularity  among  collectors,  and  sale 
after  sale  offered  new  and  almost  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
seemingly  magical  name  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  had  bibliographically  over- 
shadowed the  names  of  the  greatest 
Victorian  authors.  Inspired  by  the 
dealers,  the  Kipling  speculators  rush- 
ed onward  in  their  folly.  About  a 
year  after  Kipling's  illness,  the  reac- 
tion came.  In  June,  1901,  a  prom- 
inent dealer,  who  had  largely  specu- 
lated in  his  works,  frankly  admitted, 
"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Kipling 
was  overdone  by  us  booksellers."  A 
year  later  the  present  writer  said: 
"The  readers  who  recently  wor- 
shipped and  raised  Kipling  to  a 
pinnacle  of  golden  adoration  are 
doubting  to-day ;  the  collectors,  who 
went  further,  substantially  backing 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  are  begin- 
ning to  regret."  The  regret  of  the 
speculators  is  very  keen  and  real 
to-day. 

The  first  thing  of  Elipling's  which 
was  collected  was  that  "odd  little  vol- 
ume of  verses,bound  like  an  official  re- 
port''—Departmental  Ditties,  1886. 
Then  The  Quartette,  1885,  the  Christ- 
mas Annual  of  The  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette,  contributed  to  by  Kipling, 
his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  strayed 
into  the  auction  room.  A  copy  sold 
for  £12  in  December,  1896,  and  the 
Elipling  "boom"   was  launched.    A 


little  later  The  Quartette  was  a  hun- 
dred dollar  book.  In  the  Spring  of 
1897  a  copy  of  Departmental  Ditties 
brought  £20  15s.  It  was  quickly 
priced  by  dealers  at  £25,  the  valua- 
tion in  some  quarters  rising  to  $150. 
A  month  later  the  large  sum  of  £33 
10s.  was  given  for  his  Echoes,  1884, 
his  small  volume  of  parodies,  written 
in  collaboration  with  his  sister, 
Beatrice.  In  March,  1899,  it  was 
priced  in  New  York  City  at  $250. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  1898  three 
new  Kipling  rarities  came  into  the 
market:  the  suppressed  London 
editions  of  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,  The  Smith  Administration, 
and  Letters  of  Marque,  the  two 
former  selling,  respectively,  for  £22 
and  £26.  They  are  still  rarities  and 
possess  considerable  value,  while  De- 
partmental Ditties  has  fallen  to  $21, 
The  Quartette  to  £3  12s.,  and  Echoes 
to  £4  17s.  6d. 

Kipling's  first  book.  Schoolboy 
Lyrics,  1881,  did  not  turn  up  in  the 
market  until  1898.  The  copy  then 
discovered  was  bought  by  a  New 
York  dealer  from  an  Anglo-Indian  for 
a  little  less  than  $400.  It  was  im- 
mediately resold  to  Albert  J.  Morgan 
for  something  under  $500.  At  that 
time  no  copy  had  been  sold  at  auc- 
tion, and  the  Morgan  copy  was  con- 
sidered unique.  It  was  in  blank, 
white  paper  covers.  The  first  ex- 
ample to  come  into  the  auction  room 
possessed  tmique  interest,  having  a 
manuscript  title  and  design  on  the 
cover  by  Kipling's  father,  and  was 
also  presumed  by  some  persons  to  be 
the  only  known  copy.    This  example 
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realized  £135  in  April,  1899,  going 
soon  after  to  a  collector  in  Chicago 
at  a  slight  advance  on  that  sum.  It 
was  also  in  blank  paper  covers.  The 
high  price  soon  brought  other  copies 
on  the  market.  The  little  book, 
originally  printed  for  Kipling's  par- 
ents and  their  friends,  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  several  mercenary  sotds, 
who  read  with  joy  of  the  sale  of  the 
£135  copy  and  hurried  around  with 
their  copies  to  13  Wellington  street  or 
to  the  nearest  bookseller's  shop.  In 
July,  1899,  copies  with  brown  covers 
(as  orig^ally  issued)  came  up  for  the 
first  time,  three  in  all,  bringing,  re- 
spectively, £100,  £100,  and  £76.  Two 
of  the  three  were  presentation  copies 
— one  from  the  author's  mother,  with 
this  inscription :  "Jeanie  from  Alice," 
and  the  other  from  his  father,  in- 
scribed: "Major  A.  Harcourt,  from 
J.  L.  Kipling."  Another  copy,  also 
in  brown  paper  wrappers,  but  with- 
out any  presentation  interest,  brought 
£90  later  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  once  unique  book  soon  proved 
to  exist  in  numerous  copies.  At 
Sotheby's,  in  November,  1899,  three 
others  were  oflfered,  realizing  £29, 
£41,  and  £46.  Two  others  came  for- 
ward in  February,  1900,  selling  for 
£41  and  £30  10s.  In  July,  1900,  the 
price  fell  to  £8,  and  to  £3  5s.  Several 
copies  were  oflfered  publicly  in  this 
country,  but  were  in  all  cases  the 
property  of  a  bookseller  and  were 
presumably  ''bought  in."  One  of  the 
number,  apparently  the  £46  example, 
sold  in  London,  November,  1899, 
was  finally  resold  for  $65  in  New 
York  City  last  April.    It  was  a  poor 


copy,  rebound,  cut  down,  and  lacking 
the  brown  covers,  scarcely  superior, 
in  fact,  to  either  the  £8  copy  or  the  £3 
5s.  copy ;  but  the  low  price  is  signifi- 
cant. 

The  finest  Kipling  collection  in  the 
world  was  long  owned  by  Albert  J. 
Morgan.  In  the  Spring  of  1901, 
when  Morgan's  library  was  disposed 
of  at  private  sale,  Kipling  was  not 
going  "  strong  "  in  the  market.  His 
special  collection  of  that  author's 
works  was  so  well  regarded,  however, 
that  it  was  speedily  sold  for  $6,000. 
Later  in  1901  a  second  Elipling  col- 
lection, less  important  in  some  re- 
spects but  more  attractive  in  other 
ways,  was  sold  for  $4,000.  There 
are  assuredly  few  authors  whose 
writings  are  valued  at  $6,000  or  even 
$4,000 ;  certainly  no  other  writer  of 
to-day  has  been  so  highly  honored  by 
collectors,  Kipling  outclassing  in  this 
respect  that  great  unlaureated  Vic- 
torian, Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Kipling's  vogue  among  collectors 
now  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  was  not  at  any  time  a  genuine 
"vogue,"  but  was  among  the  things 
that  are  temporal.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
vogue  of  fashion,  and  he  is  paying  for 
it  with  a  consequent  neglect.  The 
moral  seems  to  be :  Do  not  collect  a 
contemporary  author,for  that  author 
may  start  gloriously  and  then  idle 
away  a  splendid  reputation.  In  the 
meantime  the  Kipling  speculators- 
bibliopoles  and  bibliophiles— can  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought 
that  their  expensive  contemporary 
author  will  some  day  produce  his 
long  expected  Mother  Maturin.    In 
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1886,  when  he  had  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  it  in  manuscript,  he  said 
to  an  English  journalistic  friend,  who 
was  returning  to  London:  "Let  us 
depart  our  several  ways  in  amity; 
you  to  Fleet  Street  and  I  to  my  own 
place  where  I  find  heat  and  smells  of 
oil  and  spices,  and  pufis  of  temple 
incense,  and  sweat,  and  darkness, 
and  dirt,  and  lust,  and  cruelty,  and — 
above  all— things  wonderfiil  and  fas- 
cinating innumerable.    Give  me  time. 


give  me  seven  years  and  three  added 
to  them  and  abide  the  publishment 
of  Mother  Maturin. ' '  In  1888,  in  the 
last  story  in  Plain  TaleSy  he  again 
referred  to  this  great  work  by  which 
he  long  purposed  to  make  his  name. 
It  would  now  seem  that  only  a 
Mother  Maturin  will  re-make  his 
name.  If  Mr.  Kipling  has  any  pity 
for  his  collectors,  he  should  publish 
immediately  this  long  over-due 
masterpiece. 


BOOKS   AS    FRIENDS 


BY  FREDERIC  ROWLAND  MARVIN 


TN  this  great  world  so  fiiU  of  tears 
and  laughter,  and  all  manner  of 
change,  with  infinite  variety  of  feel- 
ing and  taste— this  world  where  wis- 
dom and  folly  must  not  only  stop  at 
the  same  inn,  but  even  lie  down  to- 
gether in  the  same  bed,  are  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  have  the  au- 
dacity to  call  themselves  educated, 
and  even  cultivated,  and  who  yet  al- 
ways think  of  books  as  things.  These 
regard  the  universal  genius  and  rich- 
est beauty  and  fascination  of  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  as  mere  marketable 
commodities,  to  be  had  in  various 
conditions  of  internal  and  external 
adonmient  for  firom  a  dime  to  many 
dollars.  To  their  view,  books  are 
furniture,  often  ornamental  and 
sometimes  necessary,  in  the  same 
way  that  dining-room  tables  and 
comfortable  chairs   are  essential  to 


civilized  life.  A  fellowship  of  hat- 
racks  and  umbrellas-stands  would  be 
quite  as  intelligible  to  them  as  a  fel- 
lowship of  books.  If  by  some  cruel 
trick  of  ill-fortune  this  article  comes 
under  the  eye  of  any  such  Philistine, 
I  beg  him,  with  my  best  bow  and 
sweetest  smile,  to  put  aside,  without 
parley  or  hesitation,  a  page  that  was 
not  intended  for  his  perusal,  and  to 
leave  the  author  to  find  his  readers 
among  men  and  women  who  are  so 
utterly  crazy  as  to  love  books  for 
their  own  sakes. 

When,  refi^shed  by  quiet  sleep,  I 
leave  my  chamber,  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, descend  for  coffee  and  rolls,  what 
a  blessed  company  of  oldfiiends,  with 
here  and  there  a  new-comer,  shy  and 
modest,  and  yet  glad  to  be  where  I 
am  glad  to  have  him,  await  my  pres- 
ence with  the  salutation  of  all  lands 
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and  ages.  Only  a  few  days  ago  there 
came  to  my  library  from  a  Philadel- 
phia bookseller,  whom  may  Heaven 
bless,  Seilhamer's  History  of  the 
American  Theatre^  Delafield's  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Antiquities  of 
America  (a  fine  old  copy,  with  the 
long  plate  in  perfect  condition),  and 
a  curious  old  book  containing  the 
poems  of  George  Peele  (1552-1598), 
one  of  the  city  poets  of  London. 
What  a  sorry  lot  of  rhymers  and  in- 
ventors of  doggerel  were  those  sons 
of  song,  appointed  so  long  ago  to  cel- 
ebrate the  good  qualities  of  the  old 
London  mayors,  and  to  dignify  the 
mtmicipal  authorities  of  the  great 
English  capital ! 

It  is  customary  to  deride  the  mem- 
ory of  George  Peele,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
hard  to  find  even  an  erudite  who  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  more 
than  a  page  or  two  of  his  laborious 
work.  But  in  reality  the  old  writer 
was  not  so  bad  a  fellow  after  all.  It 
is  true  we  know  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance for  this  somewhat  unat- 
tractive description:  **A  handsome 
person  with  a  thin  womanish  voice ; 
of  light  and  nimble  fancy,  and  smooth, 
ingenious  execution;  without  the 
faintest  desire  to  use  honest  means  in 
procuring  a  livelihood.'*  It  is  true 
that  he  was  something  of  a  ** tramp," 
and  did  not  regulate  his  life  by  any 
known  and  approved  standard  of 
morality.  It  is  also  true  that  he  did 
not  see  the  world,  such  as  it  was  in 
his  day,  through  the  eyes  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  He  may  have  been 
one^of  the  most  pronounced  of  vaga- 
bonds; and  somewhat  less  inclined  to 


a  silk  hat  and  evening-suit  than  -was 
ever  our  own  dear  old  Walt  Whit- 
man. But  somehow  I  think  he  was 
not  so  bad  a  fellow  after  aU,  nor  quite 
so  lazy  as  it  is  orthodox  to  believe. 
He  numbered  among  his  friends  the 
''thousand-souled"  Shakespeare  and 
"rare  Ben  Jonson."  He  could  not 
have  been  so  very  idle,  for  he  com- 
posed five  plays,  several  pastorals, 
and  a  number  of  minor  poems  and 
epigrams.  His  Edward  I  is  well 
worth  reading,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  of  the  poems  of 
the  present  English  laureate.  Milton 
browsed  on  the  fat  pasture-land  of  his 
Old  Wive's  Tale,  else  how  could  the 
great  Puritan  have  given  us  Comus  ? 
And  his  Love  of  King  David  and  the 
Fair  Betbsabe  is  good  for  the  litera- 
ture of  any  age.  Yes,  I  am  indeed 
glad  that  my  heavenly  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia  sent  me  the  poems  of 
George  Peele.  That  bookseller  will 
retain  his  celestial  standing  in  my 
fancy  notwithstanding  the  sinister 
fact  that  he  extracted  from  my 
pocket  two  dollars  more  than  was 
his  due. 

The  earliest  of  the  City  Poets  was 
John  Heywood.  I  do  not  known 
that  he  was  any  more  inclined  to  the 
sober  side  of  life  than  was  our  friend 
Peele.  He  had  a  fine  time  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  where  he  was 
musician,  wit  and  play-writer. 
The  only  thing  he  ever  wrote 
that  anyone  cares  for  in  these 
days  is  The  Four  P^s,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  one  cares  very  much 
for  that.  Yet  it  has  in  it  some  quot- 
able lines,  and  one  can  read  it  if  he 
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will  make  the  cflfort,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  anything  Anthony 
Munday,  a  later  City  Poet,  ever  pro- 
duced. I  have  in  my  library,  not  far 
from  the  works  of  Heywood,  The 
White  Devil^  which  John  Webster 
made.  He  made  also  The  DeviPs 
Law  Case.  He  was  fond  of  the 
Devil,  and,  if  we  may  trust  history, 
the  Devil  was  not  wholly  averse  to 
him. 

Who  does  not  like  Ben  Jonson, 
bricklayer,  soldier,  actor,  poet-laure- 
ate and  theatrical  writer  and  critic  ? 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  intel- 
lectual force,  though  not  so  well  pro- 
vided with  ideality  as  we  could  wish. 
His  name  is  forever  associated  with 
the  most  exquisite  lyric  in  the  Eng- 
lish language— To  Celia.  It  was  a 
sour  day  for  "rare  Ben"  when  Cum- 
berland discovered  that  the  lovely 
poem  was  not  original,  but  trans- 
lated from  Philostratus,  who  flour- 
ished so  long  ago  that  perhaps  his 
ownership  in  the  poem  is  not  worth 
considering.  In  some  ways,  Jonson's 
lines  are  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  his  classic  predecessor.  Was  Jon- 
son a  plagiarist  ?  Now,  reader,  con- 
sider the  force  and  scope  of  that  ques- 
tion. Do  you  know  of  any  really 
good  writer  who  is  not  to  some  ex- 
tent a  plagiarist  ?  Where  were  Shake- 
speare if  a  man  might  not  borrow 
without    troubling    himself    to   say 


anjrthing  about  it  ?  There  arc  icono- 
clasts (Heaven  have  mercy  on  their 
conventional  souls!)  who  hint  that 
Dante's  Inferno  is  derived  from  The 
Visions  of  Alberico,  and  that  Para- 
dise  Lost  is  not  lost  to  us,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Csedmon. 
The  learned  Dunlop  studied  the  nov- 
els of  Europe  with  great  care,  and 
found  that  they  contained  about  three 
hundred  distinct  stories,  two  hun- 
dred of  which  could  be  traced  to  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Black  Sea.  Two  hundred 
years  before  The  Psalm  of  Li&  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine^ Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, expressed  himself  thus : 

But  hark !  my  Pulse,  like  soft  drum, 
Beats  my  approach,  tells  Thee  I  come ; 
And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be, 
I  shall  at  last  sit  down  with  thee. 

Yes,  we  owe  much  to  the  noble 
army  of  plagiarists.  I  think  we  all 
know  of  writers  who  would  be  far 
greater  in  the  Kingdom  of  Letters 
than  they  are,  were  they  less  original. 

I  envy  not  the  man  who  loves  not 
books.  Books  are  friends  to  win  our 
confidence  and  cheer  our  lonely  hours. 
They  are  not  things  of  commercial 
value  only,  nor  are  they  treasures  to 
hide  away  and  hoard.  They  are 
friends,  companions  of  the  well-filled 
pipe,  the  mug  of  ale  and  the  rainy  day. 


Early  American  Poetry.  A  compilation  of 
titles  of  Yolttmes  of  Yerse  and  broadsides, 
written  by  writers  bom  or  residing  in  North 
America,  and  issued  during  the  scYcnteenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  By  Oscar  Wegelin. 
N.  Y.    Published  by  the  Compiler,  1903. 

American  colonial  literature  has  no 
more  faithful  champion  than  Mr. 
Wegelin,  whose  two  bibliographies  of 
Early  American  Plays  and  Early 
American  Fiction  are  now  comple- 
mented by  this  volume  on  the  early 
verse-writers  of  America. 

Mr.  Wegelin's  knowledge  of  this 
period  of  American  literature  is  not 
confined  to  title  pages  and  imprints. 
He  is  well  read  in  the  early  prose  and 
verse  of  the  country,  and  his  brief  and 
pleasant  Introduction  shows  his  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  worth, 
historic  if  not  literary,  of  the  books 
and  broadsides  whose  titles  he  has  so 
carefully  compiled  and  annotated. 

**The  names  of  Trumbull,  Freneau, 
Hopkinson  and  Barlow"  may,  as  the 
compiler  assumes,  be  * 'familiar  to 
every  schoolboy.*'  Their  poems  are 
doubtless  not  so  familiar,  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  us  who  were 
schoolboys  half  a  century  ago  can 
match  half  a  dozen  of  these  old  fash- 
ioned names  with  a  single  title.  Yet 
some  of  the  titles,  once  known,  can 
not  be  forgotten.    Who  can  fail  invol- 


untarily to  memorize,  and  later  to  wish 
in  sleepless  hours  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  forget,  the  title  of  a  "rare 
piece  relating  to  *the  Paxton  Boys—' " 
"A  Battle!  A  Battle!  a  Battle  a 
Squirt;  Where  no  Man  is  kill'd  and 
no  Man  is  hurt !  To  the  time  of  Three 
New  Blue  Beans  in  a  new  blue  blown 
Bladder;  raUle  Bladder,  rattle  Blad- 
der!" Who  wrote  it,  nobody  knows. 
Nor  is  it  certain  who  rhymed  "The 
Birth,  Parentage,  and  Education,  of 
Praise-God  Barebone."  The  reviewer 
remembers  Praise-God  Barebone  as 
one  of  the  names  learned  in  his  youth, 
without  a  fact  or  an  idea  attached. 

Ladies  figure  largely  here,  their  gen- 
tle minds  running  rather  to  the  senti- 
mental and  lachrymose  than  to  the 
humorous.  "Effusions  of  Female 
Fancy.  By  a  Young  Lady,  Native  of 
America,"  consists  of  "Elegy s,  and 
other  original  Essays  in  Poetry." 
Mistress  Anne  Bradstreet  was  the 
pioneer,  with  "The  Tenth  Muse  Late- 
ly sprung  up  in  America,  or  Several! 
Poems,  compiled  with  great  variety 
of  Wit  and  Learning,  full  of  delight 
.  .  By  a  Gentlewoman  in  those 
parts,"  published  in  1650.  Over  a 
century  after  Mistress  Bradstreet's 
death  came  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  ne- 
gro slave  g^rl,  writing  even  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  "Poems  on  Various 
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Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral/'  ele- 
gies and  funeral  anthems. 

The  elegies  are  numerous  and  lugu- 
brious, not  intended  to  cause  the 
smile  that  comes  to  our  lips.  How 
Mather  Byles  did  love  to  sigh  over 
the  deaths  of  the  Ladies  and  Brothers- 
in-law  of  Excellencies!  So  also  did 
Benjamin  Thompson  over  his  firiends ; 
witness  "Memento  Mori.  A  Neigh- 
bor's Tears  Sprinkled  on  the  Dust  of 
the  Amiable  Virgin,  Mrs.  Rebekah 
Sewall,  who  .  .  .  dyed  suddenly  .  .  . 
j^atis  6."  Cotton  Mather  grew  po- 
etical over  "the  Early  Death  of  Seven 
Young  Ministers,  Within  a  Little 
while  one  of  another."  Mather  was 
serious  enough,  but  his  contempla- 
tion of  stem  futurities  was  no  more 
solemn  than  that  of  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  with  his  "Day  of  Doom"  and 
"Meat  out  of  the  Eater:  or,  Medita- 
tions Concerning  the  Necessity,  End, 
and  Usefulness  of  Afflictions  unto 
God's  Children." 

Wigglesworth's  "Day  of  Doom" 
was  most  popular  in  its  day.  Origi- 
nally published  in  1662,  Mr.  Wegelin 
cites  ten  editions,  American  and  Eng- 
hsh,  before  1752.  The  fifth,  dated 
1701,  is  the  earliest  American  edition 
now  surviving,  while  the  British  Mu- 
seum possesses  a  copy  of  a  London 
edition  of  1673.  Of  "Meat  out  of  the 
Eater,"  the  fourth  edition,  1689,  is 
the  earliest  extant.  Of  these  two  in- 
teresting early  American  books  we 
reproduce,  with  Mr.  Wegelin's  per- 
mission,  the  title  pages  of  the  Lenox 
Library  copies,  which  are  bound  to- 
gether in  one  little  volume  in  old 
leather. 


The  entries  in  the  bibliography  are 
in  two  alphabets,  one  of  authors,  one 
of  anonymous  books,  while  an  index 
directs  the  searcher  for  any  anony- 
mously published  book  of  which  the 
author's  name  has  been  found.  In 
most  cases  the  linear  divisions  of  the 
title  are  indicated.  The  titles,  biblio- 
graphical descriptions,  and  notes  are 
full  and  valuable,  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  them  accu- 
rate. Many  titles  are  taken  from 
copies  in  .the  Brown  University  col- 
lection and  the  Lenox  Library.  Five 
of  the  rarest  title  pages  are  repro- 
duced in  photographic  facsimile.  The 
volume  is  a  well  and  plainly  printed 
octavo  of  eighty-six  pages  on  Enfield 
paper,  with  tasteful  green  board  cov- 
ers and  paper  labels. 

A  Calendar  of  John  Paul  Jonbs  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Henry  Lincoln, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts. 
Washington.  Government  Printing  Omce, 
1903. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  biblio- 
graphy yet  issued  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  shows  an  immense  deal 
of  the  closest  work  and  most  pains- 
taking compilation.  That  it  will  be 
an  invaluable  tool  to  the  student  of 
history  is  very  evident.  The  "cal- 
endar" is  far  more  than  a  bibliogra- 
phy, giving  a  thorough  digest  of  each 
manuscript  as  well  as  its  bibliogra- 
phical data,  and  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  going  beyond  its  pages 
for  dates,  names  and  facts. 

Captain  John  Paul  Jones  bequeathed 
his  papers  to  his  sisters  and  their 
children.  Shortly  after  his  death,  one 
of  his  sisters  selected  those  papers  re- 
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lating  to  his  services  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  sent  them  to  a  New  York 
lawyer.  He  made  no  use  of  them,  and 
when  he  died  a  New  York  dealer  ac- 
quired them.  From  him  they  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  George  A.  Ward, 
and  were  in  his  possession  when  Col. 
John  Henry  Sherburne  began  his  -Life 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  published  in  1825, 
in  which  he  printed  many  of  the  let- 
^  ters.  They  next  became  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Force,  and 
from  him  they  were  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  1867. 

The  documents  calendared  include 
Jones's  original  drafts  (mostly  in  his 
own  hand)  of  his  letters,  and  corre- 
spondence received  by  him.  The  care 
with  which  Jones  kept  drafts  of  his 
letters,  their  historical  value,  and  the 
painstaking  method  of  calendaring 
may  be  seen  in  this,  one  of  the  shorter 
entries,  chosen  at  random. 

1778,  Sep.  30. 
[Jones,  John  Paul.]  Capt.  U.  S.  Navy.  Brest, 
[France.]  Letter  to  Edward  Bancroft,  Paris. 
Has  received  his  letter  of  23d ;  regrets  to  hear 
of  Bancroft's  misfortune;  is  himself  more 
than  repaid  for  his  connection  with  "820" 
[French  Court];  dined  to-day  with  [Lt.  Gen 
Louis  Guillouet,]  Comte  d'Orvilliers ;  com- 
municated to  him  Bancroft's  account  of  the 
squadron  destined  for  the  Mediterranean; 
"298  [French  ministry?]  sins  with  its  eyes 
open";  [part  in  cipher;]  regrets  he  recom- 
mended the  "Scheme  so  much  as  he  did  in  a 
letter  of  Feb.  10"  ;  [Antoine  Raymond  Jean 
Gualbert  Gabriel  de  Sartine]  apprehensive  of 
the  "storm"  said  to  be  gathering ;  if  he  [de 
Sartine]  is  "pushed  close"  [Jones  believes 
he]  will  succeed  [in  getting  command  ot  a 
ship];  kind  letter  of  21st  received  from  [Do- 
natien  Leray]  de  Chaumont;  congratulates 
Bancroft  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Au- 
tograph draft,  2  pp.  4  ^. 


There  are  883  entries,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  filling  190  laige 
quarto  pages.  The  full  index  of  names 
of  persons  and  ships  occupies  over  one 
hundred  pages,  referring  in  all  cases  to 
the  exact  letter,  with  many  cross- 
references.  The  greatest  care  has  been 
used  in  supplying  in  the  letters  the 
fall  names  of  persons  mentioned,  and 
in  making  all  possible  references  and 
notes  to  add  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  letters.  The  publication  of  any 
of  the  letters  is  indicated,  and  ciphers 
and  obscure  references  are  explained. 

It  is  a  volume  one  would  rather 
praise  than  compile.  To  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lincoln  and  his  staff  are  due  much 
high  commendation,  and  congratula- 
tions for  having  produced  so  useful 
and  useable  a  bibliography. 

Thb  Nonnbs  Prbbstbs  Talb  op  thb  Cok  and 
Hen.  By  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  With  Intro- 
duction by  William  Gushing  Bamburgh. 
New  York.    The  Grafton  Press,  MCMII. 

This  excellent  piece  of  printing,  done 
at  the  DeVinne  Press  though  pub- 
lished by  the  Grafton  Press,  has  es- 
caped our  notice  till  now,  though 
bearing  the  date  1902.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  and  must  be  men- 
tioned  as  a  most  satisfactory  reprint 
of  one  of  Chaucer's  best  tales. 

It  is  printed  on  Whatman  paper  in 
a  square  format,  bound  in  pleasing 
Japan  paper  boards.  The  type  is  an 
Old  English  font,  ornamental  yet 
legible,  peculiar  to  the  DeVinne  press. 
The  impression  is  at  times  a  trifle 
heavy  for  the  paper.  This  gives  a 
puzzling  eflfect  to  the  illustrations, 
which  are  printed  on  the  verso  of  the 
leaf,  while  on  the  recto,  at  the  bo^ 
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torn,  is  printed  the  caption.  The  pic- 
ture shows  dimly  through  the  paper 
above  this  title  on  one  side,  the  title, 
reversed,  is  faintly  impressed  (or  ex- 
pressed) below  the  picture  on  the 
other.  The  result  is  not  fortunate. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  very  fine  repro- 
duction of  Houbraken's  engraving  of 
Chaucer.  Occleve's  portrait  is  also 
reproduced,  and  there  is  given  the 
first  page  of  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale 
from  the  Pynson  Chaucer,  and  a  print 
of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  from  a 
miniature  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  title-page  is  lettered  and  dec- 
orated by  William  Cushing  Bamburgh. 
Of  twenty-six  copies  the  title  and 
initials  are  illuminated  in  Mr.  Bam- 
burgh's  exquisite  style,  while  one  hun- 
dred and  one  copies  are  rubricated. 
Mr.  Bamburgh  is  responsible  also  for 
a  brief,  interesting  introduction,  and 
notes  giving  the  origin  of  the  Nonnes 
Preestes  Tale.  The  text  of  the  Tale  is 
taken  from  the  Ellesmere  manuscript. 
The  old  spelling  is  retained ;  and  laid 
into  but  not  bound  with  the  book,  is 
a  three  page  glossary  in  modem  type, 
with  a  note  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  on 
Chaucerian  pronunciation. 


DiSCOYBRT  AND  BXPLORATION  OF  THB  MISSIS- 
SIPPI Valley  ;  with  the  original  narratives 
of  Marquette,  Allonez,  Membr^,  Hennepin, 
and  Anastase  Douay.  By  John  Gilmary 
Shea.  Second  edition.  With  a  facsimile  of 
the  newly-discovered  map  of  Marquette, 
of  Marquette's  letter,  and  a  steel  portrait 
of  LaSalle.  Albany,  Joseph  McDonough, 
1903. 

The  original  edition  of  John  Gilmary 
Shea's  work  was  published  in  1852, 
and  is  now  very  difficult  to  find.  It 
was  well    received    both    here    and 


abroad,  and  its  value  has  not  lessened 
in  the  fifty  years  since  its  publication. 
The  interest  in  the  early  Jesuit  ex- 
plorers never  dies  out,  and  the  farther 
back  we  have  to  look  to  the  time  of 
their  explorations,  the  more  the 
primitive  conditions  of  our  now  rail- 
netted  country  appeal  to  our  imagi- 
nation. 

Shea's  compilation  includes  the  nar- 
ratives of  Fathers  Marquette,  AUouez, 
le  Clercq,  Hennepin,  and  Douay;  La 
Salle's  explorations  being  recounted, 
in  part,  by  several  of  his  party.  To 
these  are  many  notes,  historical  and 
bibliographical,  and  an  introductory 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, written  by  Shea,  who  also 
translated  the  narratives. 

The  reprint  consists  of  five  hundred 
copies,  in  square  octavo  form, 
*  *  printed  from  new  type. ' '  There  are 
a  few  odd  misprints  in  it,  about  which 
one  is  curious  to  know  whether  they 
date  from  1852  or  1903.  "NadSeSis" 
and  "Abimi8ec''  look  like  the 
vagaries  of  a  twentieth-century  Kno- 
type  machine.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
new  steel  engraving  of  Cavalier  de  La 
Salle,  and  there  is  a  large  facsimile  of 
the  map  of  the  Mississippi  region, 
drawn  by  Father  Marquette,  now 
preserved  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
Montreal. 

New  York  Considbrbd  and  Improybd,  1695. 
By  John  Miller.  Published  trom  the  original 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Cleve- 
land. The  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
1903. 

Another  early  narrative,  which  Dr. 

Shea  edited  for  Gowans  in  1863,  has 
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just  been  reprinted  by  the  Burrows 
Brothers.  The  Gowans  edition  was  a 
reprint  of  the  original  edition  of 
Thomas  Rodd,  who  purchased  Mil- 
ler's manuscript  at  the  Chalmers  sale 
in  1842,  and  published  a  small  edition 
of  it  in  1843.  Rodd  modernized  the 
orthography  and  punctuation,  and 
made  some  textual  omissions  and  re- 
visions, which  were  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed by  Gowans's  reprint. 

The  original  manuscript  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent edition  an  exact  transcription  of 
it  has  been  made,  which  is  accurately 
reprinted  in  all  its  vagaries  of  point- 
ing and  spelling.  Doubtful  readings 
are  bracketted,  and  all  editorial  re- 
visions confined  to  foot-notes,  thus 
leaving  Miller's  account  entirely  un- 
modified. 

Mr.  Paltsits  has  been  able  to  gather 
enough  information  about  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Miller  to  give  us  a  connected 
sketch  of  his  life.  He  was  for  three 
years  chaplain  of  the  garrison  of  New 
York,  from  1692  to  1695,  and  during 
that  time  had  collected  much  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  had  made  maps  and 
plans  of  colonial  towns  and  fortifica- 
tions. Being  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  on  his  homeward  voyage,  he 
had  to  throw  these  documents  over- 
board, lest  they  g^ve  information  to 
the  French.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
some  months  in  France,  and  from 
thence  he  sent  to  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  this  surviving  ac- 
count, written  from  memory,  in 
prison.    In  1696  he  was  released,  and 


spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  vicar 
of  Effingham. 

Miller  began  his  narrative  with  a 
description  of  New  York,  the  city  and 
province  as  far  up  as  Albany,  the 
colonists,  their  occupations  and  mis- 
doings. He  drew  maps  of  New  York 
city,  Albany,  Kingstone,  and  plans  of 
their  forts  and  that  of  Scanecthade 
and  the  Indian  Fort  at  ye  Flats,  with 
explanations  of  the  plans.  He  made 
a  table  enumerating  the  Countyes, 
Churches,  Ministers,  and  Familyes  is 
New  Yorke — wherein  our  fancy  finds 
food  for  speculation  in  the  Ulster 
county  entry  "  A  Minister  to  come  his 
bookes  brought  but  he  miss'd  his  pas- 
sage." Of  the  dissenting,  or  "prtend- 
ed  mmisters"  he  has  nothing  good  to 
say.  Knowing  little  of  the  Indians, 
he  lays  down  a  fine  scheme  for  their 
conversion,  which  seems  necessary  be- 
cause the  French  **  debauch  or  Indians 
from  their  fidelity  &  in  Struct  them  in 
Popery  .  .  .  much  to  the  dammage  of 
this  Province."  Then  follow  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
which,  Mr.  Paltsits  comments,  "while 
fraught  with  many  absurdities,  con- 
tained nevertheless  a  leaven  of 
wisdom." 

The  bibliographical  and  historical 
foot-notes  are  very  valuable,  as  arc 
also  the  appendices,  wherein  are  given 
biographical  sketches  of  the  ministers 
mentioned  in  Miller's  table,  and  re- 
prints of  other  Miller  documents.  The 
vicar's  maps  and  plans,  a  page  of  his 
letter  to  Compton,  with  his  auto- 
graph, and  the  first  page  of  his  text 
are  reproduced.  The  edition  of  four 
hundred  copies  is  in  the  neat,  careful 
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"B.  B.  Reprint"  form,  a  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages. 
There  is  a  well-planned  index. 

Chronologibs  op  the  ufb  and  writings  op 
WnxiAM  CuLUiN  Bryant,  with  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
compiled  by  Henry  C.  Stnrges.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1903. 

THE  long  announced  Roslyn  edi- 
tion of  the  poetical  works  of 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  with  a 
memoir  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 
and  chronologies  of  Bryant's  life  and 
writings,  together  with  a  bibliography 
of  his  works  in  prose  and  verse  com- 
piled by  Henry  C.  Sturges,  made  its 
appearance  in  September. 

Even  a  most  cursory  examination 
of  the  bibliographical  portion  of  the 
volume  showed  so  many  errors  that 
it  was  but  charitable  to  hope  they 
would  be  discovered  and  corrected  be- 
fore the  limited  edition  of  the  memoir, 
chronologies  and  bibliography  made 
its  appearance.  This  hope,  however, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Not 
a  change  has  been  made  in  the  text 
beyond  the  title  page  and  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  a  long  felt 
want  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
collectors  an  absolutely  reliable  guide 
has  been  thrown  away.  Too  much 
regpret  can  hardly  be  expressed  that 
the  work  was  not  placed  in  the  hands 
of,  or  at  least  given  for  revision  to,  a 
competent  bibliographer.  To  that 
distinction  the  writer  can  lay  no 
claim,  yet  with  imperfect  knowledge 
and  the  aid  of  but  a  small  and  very 
incomplete  collection  of  Bryant's 
works  it  is  still  an  easy  matter  to 


point  out  many  serious  errors. 
Among  the  omissions  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following : 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character  and 
Genius  of  Washington  Irving,  Delivered  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  on  the  3rd 
day  of  April,  1860.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam, 
1860.    siquare  Svo,  cloth. 

Voices  of  Nature.  New  York,  1865.  Illus- 
trations, Square  16mo,  cloth. 

A  Description  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Monu- 
ment erected  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in 
honor  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Privately 
printed  for  the  committee  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  of  New  York,  1869.  Frontispiece 
(cut  of  monument)  Svo,  paper  covers,  with 
letter  from  Bryant,  pp  7  and  8. 

Orations  and  Addresses.  New  York,  1873. 
12mo,  cloth. 

Thanatopsis.  (A  poem.)  Facsimile  of 
Author's  Copy.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
company,  1874.  Square  4to,  paper  cover, 
printed  on  one  side  only. 

The  sins  of  commission  are  many, 
but  especially  great  is  the  carelessness 
shown  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  title 
pages,  no  uniform  system  having 
been  followed  and  the  printed  lines 
being  often  improperly  separated 
(where  that  system  happens  to  be 
used)  or  even,  at  times,  omitted  alto- 
gether, as  in  the  following  case,  the 
words  in  italics  being  those  omitted 
by  Mr.  Sturges : 

A  I  Funeral  Oration,  |  Occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  |  Thomas  Cole,  |  Delivered  before 
the  I  National  Academy  of  Design,  |  New- York, 
May  4,  1848.  |  by  |  William  CuUen  Bryant.  | 
Published  by  order  of  the  Council  of  the 
Academy.  |  New- York :  |  D,  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, 200  Broadway,  \  Pbiladelpbia :  \  Geo,  S. 
Appleton,  148  Chestnut  Street.  \  MDCCCXL- 
VIII. 

The  imprint  of  the  Celebration  of 
the  llltb    Anniversary    of  Robert 
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Bums  Natal  Day  should  read,  New 
York  [1870],  while,  conversely,  the 
imprint  of  the  Cooper  Memorial 
should  read.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam, 
1852. 

The  date  of  the  Reception  of  Peter 
Cooper  by  the  Arcadian  Club  is  mis- 
printed 1774;  while  the  address  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  was  made  in 
1854,  not  in  1856. 

The  poem  delivered  at  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  July  4,  1876,  is  on  the 
third,  not  the  fourth  unpaged   leaf 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
editions  of  the  poems,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Sturges,  priority  is  given  to  the 
English  edition  of  1832.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  information, 
there  seems  to  be  much  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  American  edition 
was  issued  before  and  not  after  the 
English  edition.  The  United  States 
copyright  was  secured  in  1831  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
was  advance  sheets  of  the  American 
edition  that  were  sent  to  Washington 
Irving  in  London.  The  letter  of 
dedication  to  Samuel  Rogers,  signed 
by    Irving,    is   dated    March    1832, 


while  the  author's  preface,  signed  by 
Bryant,  is  dated  N.  Y.,  January, 
1832.  This  would  place  the  first 
appearance  of  the  English  edition  not 
earlier  than  March,  and  probably  a 
month  or  two  later  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  poems  in  this  country. 

Under  the  caption  of  works  edited 
by  Bryant  is  given  a  long  list  of  pub- 
lications containing  separate  poems, 
memorial  tributes,  letters,  etc.,  by 
the  Poet,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
he  certainly  had  no  editorial  con- 
nection, as  the  term  editorial  is 
usually  understood,  with  any  of  these 
publications. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  inter- 
est  shown  in  those  authors  who 
stand  at  the  fore  of  American  litera- 
ture is  daily  accumulating  force,  and 
when  any  addition  to  our  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  is  eagerly  wel- 
comed, it  is  a  distinct  disappointment 
to  be  obliged  to  record  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Sturges  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities. 

We  must  still  await  a  satisfactory 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  From  a  fragment 
published  last  summer  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  this  may  some  day  be 
forthcoming.  G.  F.  Carter. 
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ATHENAEUM. 

In  the  issue  for  September  19»  W.  Roberts 
mesents  an  icono^aphy  of  Portraits  of  William 
tiarvej,  M.  D.,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Two  pages  are  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  painted  and  engraved  portraits, 
with  data  of  the  exhibitions  in  which  they  have 
figured,  their  present  location,  and  pu6lished 
reproductions.  The  compiler  would  like  to  see 
an  iconography  of  British  medical  men. 

ATLANTIC. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Some  Early  Impressions, 
beginning  in  the  September  issue,  promises  to 
be  a  periodical  treat,  describing  in  the  happiest 
manner  his  fourteen  years  residence  at  (Cam- 
bridge, his  associates  and  masters,  and  the 
whole  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
University. 

The  ''Literary  Centre"  is  a  study  bv  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe,  of  ''what  has  been ;  and  the  as- 
sertion that  Boston  was  the  literary  centre- 
without  quotation  marks — during  the  period 
in  which  American  literature  acquired  a  shelf 
of  its  own  in  the  library  of  the  race  is  hardly 
open  to  dispute." 

A  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Christopher 
North  is  contributed  by  William  A.  Brady. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Letters  of  John  Bowes  on  Scotch  afiairs  in 
1589-1590  are  selected  from  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume in  the  Hardwicke  collection,  transcribed 
by  Dr.  Christopher  Hunter  of  Durham,  from 
the  originals.  They  were  not  found  when  the 
letters  of  Robert  Bowes  were  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society  in  1842,  and  have  never  l>efore 
been  printed. 

Over  thirty  letters  are  given,  being  reports 
to  Walsingham  and  other  Court  officials  on 
the  progress  of  historical  happenings  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1589-90. 

BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 

The  August  number,  a  very  late  arrival,  con- 
tains a  cnapter  on  The  Lowestoft  Porcelain 
Factory,  and  the  Chinese  Porcelain  made  for 
the  European  market  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  nrom  L.  Solon's  foruicoming  book,  A 


Brief  History  of  Old  Bngliah  Porcelain.  The 
name  of  Lowestoft  was  given  by  W.  Chaffers, 
in  his  Marks  and  Monograms,  to  an  inferior 
oriental  china  with  European  decorations, 
found  in  quantities  in  the  private  houses  of  the 
town  of  Lowestoft,  which  was  probably  a 
center  of  its  distribution.  The  real  Lowestoft 
pottery  is  a  coarse  kind  of  soft  china,  decorated 
in  blue  underglaze.  Specimens  of  the  true  and 
false  Lowestoft  are  given. 

A  study  of  Titian's  Portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella  is  written  by  Georee  Gronau.  The 
portrait  was  painted  after  Isabella's  death, 
from  a  life-portrait  by  a  mediocre  artist,  a  cop^ 
of  which  has  Just  been  found  at  Florence  ana  is 
reproduced  for  the  first  time,  together  with 
Titian's  portrait,  affording  an  interesting 
example  of  the  great  painter's  methods. 

Campbell  Dodgson  writes  of  A  Newl^  Dis- 
covered Portrait  Drawing  by  Dfirer.  This  is  a 
study  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  which  was  re- 
cently purchased  at  private  sale  by  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  seems  to  date  from  the 
same  period  as  another  portrait  of  a  lady,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine. 

Later  Nineteenth-Century  Book  Illustrations, 
by  Joseph  Penncll,  Article  I.,  discusses  print 
collecting,  and  laments  the  fact  that  the 
oric^nal  drawings  of  living  illustrators  are  not 
collected.  "  I  know  that,  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  drawings,  illustrations,  have  been 
made  in  England  and  America  that  will  rank 
with  any,  ever  made  anywhere,  in  an^r  age,  and 
that  these  works  of  art  are  absolutely  ignored." 
Artists  alone  collect  these  drawings.  They  are 
really  rare,  and  many  originals  of  the  fine 
illustrations  are  already  hopelessly  lost. 
Several  plates  of  examples,  with  descriptions, 
accompany  the  article. 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  written  by  Frank  Rinder,  is 
a  study,  on  the  basis  of  Sidney  Lee's  census,  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  existing  copies.  A 
tabulated  schedule  shows  101  copies  in  the 
British  Isles,  2  on  the  Continent,  3  in  the 
British  colonies,  48  in  the  United  States,  and  6 
untraced. 

Article  IV.  On  Oriental  Carpets,  explains  the 
decorative  use  and  symbolism  of  the  Lotus  and 
the  Tree  of  Life. 

A  page  of  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  is  repro- 
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duced  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Robert  Proctor's 
new  Otter  type— a  very  handsome,  legible  tyi)e 
founded  on  uie  Alcala  font  of  1514,  cut  from 
drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Cockerdl,  and  designed  for  the  reproduction, 
by  hand-press,  of  works  of  representative  Greek 
literature,  ancient  and  modem.  The  Oresteia 
will  be  the  first  publication. 

In  an  Appenaix  is  a  calendar  of  Documents 
Referred  to  in  Mr.  Herbert  Home's  Articles  on 
A  Newly  EHscovered  *Libro  di  Ricordi*  of 
Alesso  Baldovinetti.  The  articles  were  in  the 
June  and  July  issues.  The  calendar  fills  four- 
teen large  quarto  pages. 

CENTRALBLATT  FOR 
BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. 

Gedanken  fiber  Bibliographic,  by  V.  Grundt- 
yig,  is  an  extensive  essay  on  bibliographv,  with 
an  interesting  introductory  survey  ot  the  bib- 
lio^aphicsd  field,  and  remarks  on  its  various 
divisions,  followed  by  a  selected  Bibliography 
of  Bibliographies,  classified  and  annotated,  in- 
cluding entries  in  all  languages,  a  very  useful 
list. 

Indexes  of  prohibited  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  listed  by  Joseph  Hilgers,  S.  J.,  who 
describes  the  Index  ner  Sorbonne  von  1549,  the 
Index  von  Mailand,  1554,  and  a  newly  dis- 
covered Italian  index  of  1574-1587.  This  last 
is  described  at  length,  with  the  list  of  *'libri 
prohibiti"  by  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Concerning  Fans,  by  B.  Kendall,  is  a  "brief 
survey  of  the  career  of  the  eighteenth  century 
fan,"  with  descriptions  of  fans  in  Lady  Char- 
lotte Schreiber's  collection  of  foreign  fans. 

TheGodman  collection  of  Persian  lustre  ware 
is  described,  with  interesting  illustrations, 

L.  Solon  contributes  a  second  article  on  his 
Ceramic  library,  summarizing  the  literature  of 
ceramics.  Mr.  Solon  has  some  three  thousand 
volumes,  serious  or  trivial,  and  his  hobby  has 
given  him  pleasure  for  many  years.  Two  old 
prints  of  potters  are  reproduced,  and  the  title 
page  of  Stephanus's  De  Vasculis  LibeJlus,  1536. 

Lady  Di's  Scrap-Book,  Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine 
writes,  is  a  large  calf-bound  scrap-book  into 
which  the  Lady  Dianna  Beauclerk  pasted  her 
sketches  of  Bachanals,  loves,  cupids  and 
similar  pretty  fancies,  some  of  which  were 
engraved  by  Bartalozzi.  The  book  is  preserved 
with  other  framed  sketches  at  Woolbeding, 
formerly  a  country  house  of  her  brother's,  and 
is  full  of  the  daintiest  sketches,  seven  of  which 
are  given,  one  in  colors. 

R.  S.  Clouston,  in  part  three  of  his  study  of 
Thomas  Chippendale,  writes  of  Chippendie's 
elaborate  catalogue,  The  Director,  which  the 
engr^E|^Dlates  must  have  made  an  expensive 
puU^^^fc    He  tells  also  of  two  volumes  of 
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Chippendale  designs  published  by  J.  Weak,  on 
the  aesigns  in  which  much  censure  has  been 
heaped.  Mr.  Clouston  finds  that  Weale  had 
obtained  the  old  plates  engraved  for  a  book  of 
Thomas  Johnson's  designs,  published  1761, 
and  had  stoned  out  the  name  of  "  T.  Johnson  " 
and  engraved  in  "T.  Chippendale."  He  printed 
two  editions  of  this,  and  used  the  same 
methods,  undiscovered,  in  other  books,  to  the 
damage  of  Chippendale's  reputation. 

W.  Roberts  discusses  Collecting  as  an  Invest- 
ment, illustrated  by  several  tables  of  pictures, 
furniture,  porcelain,  etc.,  with  the  price  paid 
and  price  realized  for  each  item.  The  results 
are  of  much  interest.  One  table  gives  the  sea- 
son's "Drops,"  pictures  that  have  outlived 
their  popularity.    No  book  sales  are  included. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

Chinese  Pots  and  Modem  Faience  is  an  ac- 
cotmt,  by  Irene  Sai^nt,  of  the  work  of  the 
Van  Bri^gle  pottery,  in  Colorado,  where  Mr. 
Van  Bnggie  and  his  wife  have  evolved,  firom 
native  clays,  a  distinctively  American  faience 
having  many  admirable  Oriental  qualities  of 
design  and  glaze. 

Shakespeare's  Caste  Prejudices,  by  Samuel 
Tannenbaum.  is  a  reply  to  Ernest  Crosby's 
Shakespeare's  Working  Classes.  From  a  study 
of  Cymheline  he  forms  very  different  conclus- 
ions of  Shakespeare's  feeling  toward  the  mass- 
es. "If  Shakespeare's  noblemen  revile  the 
common  people,  if  his  laboring  classes  are 
greasy,  if  his  multitude  is  fickle,  if  his  servants 
are  not  all  faithful,  if  his  noblemen  are  not  all 
noble,  they  are  so  only  because  they  are  so  in 
the  great  drama  of  nature." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Forerunner  of  Mod- 
ern Science,  by  Eugene  Schoen,  shows  Leon- 
ardo's love  of  scientific  experiments  and  theor- 
ies. Of  his  lectures  at  the  Accademia,  several 
thousand  manuscript  sheets,  with  hundreds  of 
drawings,  remain  in  the  great  European 
libraries.  These  were  willed  to  Melzi,  ana  re- 
mained in  his  garret  through  several  genera- 
tions, when  they  were  discovered  and  put, 
mostly,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Muan. 
They  contain  a  large  number  ot  treatises  on 
the  pure  sciences,  natural  history,  and  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  art,  and  poetry.  His  mechanic- 
al inventions  were  of  great  value,  and  his  ex- 
periments included  a  forerunner  of  the  flying- 
machine. 

EX-LIBRIS  JOURNAL. 

The  appearance  of  volume  one  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  and  American  Book-plates 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  to  the 
British  Museum,  serves  A.  A.  Bethune-Baker  as 
text  for  a  discussion  of  the  state  of  book-plate 
collectinfi[  in  England,  and  a  plea  for  the  compi- 
lation of  an  exhaustive  List  of  British  and 
American  Plates.    For  this,  the  Franks  cata- 
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lo^e  soon  to  be  completed  will  afford  an  ad- 
mirable basis,  containing  44,000  examples,  ad- 
mirably catalogued.  Book  plate  collections 
should  also  be  a  part  of  each  great  public 
library. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

The  Actor- Print  Designers  ofTorii  are  con- 
sidered by  Dora  Amsden — Hamnobu,  Shunsho, 
Shigemasa  and  Toyoharu  and  their  pupils, 
working  in  the  chromo-xilography,  the  Ukiyo- 
ye  colorprint  method  whose  development  to 
perfection  in  1765  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  popular  admiration  for  portraits  of  great 
actors  in  costume.  '*It  was  to  the  persons  of 
the  actors,  and  the  printers  who  spread  their 
pictures  broadcast,  that  the  people  owed  the 
aesthetic  wonders  of  their  costume.'* 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

A  New  Method  of  Decoration  for  Bound 
Books— the  "Vcllucent"  Process— is  described 
at  some  length  by  H.  Granyille  Fell.  The  new 
method  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Cedric  Chivers 
of  Bath.  The  binding  material  used  is  trans- 
lucent vellum.  The  design  for  the  decoration 
is  first  painted  or  drawn  in  colors,  the  details 
of  the  picture  or  design  being  worked  in,  when 
wished,  in  precious  metals  and  such  irridescent 
materials  as  mother-of-pearl  and  beetles'  wings. 
Over  the  whole  is  laid  the  almost  transparent 
vellum,  which  is  pressed  firmly  upon  the  paint- 
ing or  mosaic.  Gold  tooling  is  then  superim- 
posed, forming  a  whole  of  great  richness  and 
beauty.  "VeUucent"  panels  are  sometimes  in- 
serted in  bindings  of  levant  or  other  leather, 
and  the  method  is  also  used  for  illuminated  ad- 
dresses and  similar  manuscripts.  Most  of  the 
bindings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Fell,  who 
describes  several  in  detail.  Eight  half-tones 
and  a  color  plate  illustrate  the  article. 

Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine  writes  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts'  Portraits  at  Holland  House.  Watts 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Hollands,  and 
had  always  a  room  reserved  for  him  at  their 
famous  house,  in  the  decoration  of  which  he 
assisted  and  in  which  still  hang  thirty-seven 
pencil  sketches,  done  by  candle-li^ht,  during 
Lord  Holland's  evenings  at  home  m  Florence, 
— a  remarkable  series  of  portraits.  A  number 
of  oil  portraits  are  also  there,  of  other  friends 
or  members  of  the  famil^r.  There  is  a  replica 
of  the  portrait  of  Panizzi  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  Sixteen  of  these  portraits  form 
most  interesting  illustrations. 

LAMP. 
A  Buccaneer  Historian,  by  H.  L.  Sayler,  des- 
cribes the  early  editions  of  Esquemeling's 
BacAttiers  of  America,  printed  first,  1678,  in 
Dutch,  in  German  in  1679,  in  ^anish  in  1681, 
in  English  in  1684,  and  in  French  in  1686. 
Title-pages  and  a  number  of  cuts  from  these 


first  editions  are  reproduced,  and  there  is  a 
summary  of  the  translations  and  reprints. 

J.  C.  Story  describes  St.  Deiniol  s  Library, 
Hawarden,  containing  Gladstone's  fine  per- 
sonal librarv  of  thirty  thousand  books,  left  to 
students,  *'for  the  advancement  of  Divine  learn- 
ing," and  admirably  housed,  with  a  "hostel" 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  coming  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  library  and  hostel  are  in 
charge  of  a  competent  warden,  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Joyce,  M.  A. 

Elizabeth  Luther  Cary  contributes  a  study  of 
John  La  Farge  and  the  Old  "Riverside,"  with 
reproductions  of  three  of  La  Farge' s  fanciful 
illustrations  from  the  old  Riverside  Maganne, 

A  most  interesting  photograph  in  this  num- 
ber is  of  Whittier's  Outdoor  Funeral,  in  which 
there  are  recognizable  likenesses  of  a  large 
company,  the  photograph  having  been  taken 
during  prayer. 

Three  book-plates  by  Gorden  Craig  are  re- 
produced. 

LE  BIBLIOGRAPHE  MODERNE. 

In  the  May  June  number,  P.  Amauldet  con- 
tinues his  inventory  of  the  library  of  the 
Chateau  de  Blois  m  1518,  giving  accurate 
bibliographical  descriptions  of  fifty-seven 
works. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 

T.  W.  Williams's  account  of  the  Mediaeval 
libraries  of  Bristol  and  its  neighborhood  is 
completed,  telling  what  is  known  of  the  librar- 
ies of  Winchcombe  Abbey,  Bath,  Glastonburv. 
Wells  and  Witham,  with  minor  libraries.  The 
number  of  books  seems  small,  but  being  MS. 
they  were  very  valuable.  We  have  only  scraps 
of  imformation  as  to  their  contents. 

An  able  address  on  Libraries  as  Workshops, 
by  C.  H.  Grinling  of  the  Woolwich  Public 
Libraries  Committee,  suggests  many  means  for 
increased  scope  and  usefulness  of  libraries,  and 
codperation  between  librarians  and  students. 
It  has  many  ideas  of  value  to  American  librar- 
ies. 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

A  practical  paper  on  Reference  Work  in  a 
SmaU  Public  Library,  by  Miss  E.  L.  Moore,  is 
printed  from  her  MS.  read  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
Conference. 

The  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry  at 
Brown  University  is  the  subject  of  H.  O.  Brig- 
ham's  paper.  Part  of  the  collection  was 
amassed  by  Mr.  Caleb  Fiske  Harris,  while  a 
thousand  volumes  collected  by  Albert  G.  Greene 
were  acquired  at  Mr.  Greene's  death  in  1868. 
1874  Mr.  Harris  printed  an  index  of  over 
4100  titles,  and  planned  a  full  catalogue. 
His  sudden  death  threw  his  library  on  the 
market,  and  the  American  Poetry  Cfollection 
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bought  bj  his  consin,  Senator 
H.  B.  Anthony,  who  beoueathed  it  to  Brown 
University,  with  an  adoitional  thousand  vol- 
unies  of  ms  own.  Chancellor  William  Goddard 
appropriated  $1000  to  the  purchase  of  books 
at  the  McKee  sale  for  the  collection,  and  $1000 
have  recently  been  given  as  a  purchase  fund  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Eastman.  "A  careful  estimate  shows 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  books  of 
poetry  printed  before  1800  are  in  this  collection, 
three-quarters  of  those  printed  between  1800 
and  1870,  and  one-half  from  1870  to  date." 

H.  H.  Field,  Director  of  the  Concilium  Biblio- 
graphicum  in  Zurich,  tells  of  the  work  of  his 
society.  "The  Concilium  Bibliographicum,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  central  interna- 
tional agency  for  working  out  the  cur- 
rent bibliography  of  certain  sciences,  beginning 
with  Biology.  It  issues  printed  cards,  making 
up  a  complete  card  bibliography  of  the  subject 
at  hand.  It  owns  its  own  printery,  with  ^pe- 
setters  trained  to  set  up  the  cards  directly  from 
the  books  and  periodicals  to  be  cataloged, 
with  manuscript  additions  from  the  biblio- 
grapher. Libraries  or  individuals  may  sub- 
scribe for  the  whole  series  of  cards,  or  for  such 
sutgects  as  they  desire. 

LIBRARY  WORLD. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown's  studies  of  current  Reprints 
of  Standard  Books  takes  up  the  World's 
Classics  series  issued  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 
He  gives  a  list  of  the  books  reprinted. 


There  is  also  a  full  f^pprt  on  the  Conferenoe 
on  Free  Libraries  and  Higher  Education,  held 
at  Oxford,  August  12,  and  one  of  a  series  of 
Essays  on  Indexing,  by  Archibald  L.  Clarke. 

NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA. 

The  August-October  issue  G&belled  October- 
December  on  the  wrapper)  contains  two  pap- 
ers by  R.  L.  Ashhurst ;  the  first  being  a  lengthy 
criticism  of  Mr.  Mallock*s  articles  in  the  PtJl 
Mall  Gazette,  on  old  title  pages,  in  connection 
with  Bacon's  literary  claims.  The  second  is  on 
Shakespeare  and  John  Davis,  whose  references 
to  his  great  contempK>ranr  are  specified  and 
Quoted  from.  There  is  aiso  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  {progress  of  the  Stratford  re- 
storation-desecration disputes. 
PRINTING  ART. 

Edition  Binding,  by  Miss  S.  T.  Prideanx, 
deals  historicallv  and  practically  with  the 
moderate-priced  bindings  of  whole  editions. 
Leather  and  paper  boards  were  exclusively 
used  in  England  until  cloth  covers  were  devised 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Leighton,  in  1822,  and  the 
art  of  embossing  later  perfected  by  his  firm. 
The  early  stamped  leather  bindinn  are  studied 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  effects  todaj  in 
leather  and  cloth.  Miss  Prideaux's  suggjestioni 
on  desi^  are  valuable.  Plates  of  artistic  mod- 
em edition  bindings  accompany  her  article. 

The  other  articles  are  addressed  moredirectlj 
to  the  practical  printer.  The  illustrations,  as 
usuaJ,  are  elaborate. 


Women  seem  more  and  more  to  be  interesting 
themselves  in  artistic  printing,  the  result  often 
being  what  mi^ht  be  callea* 'family  presses." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pissarro  work  side  by  side  at 
the  Eragny  press,  a  recent  book  of  Mr.  Mort- 
imer Menpes  has  been  illustrated  and  decorat- 
ed by  one  of  his  daughters,  and  printed  by  the 
other.  In  this  country,  several  of  the  rising 
young  private  presses  are  "family  aflfairs." 

The  California  State  Library  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  the  historian  by  compil- 


ing an  index  to  California  newspapers.  The 
earliest  Journal  of  the  state  is  The  Califomian, 
started  in  1846,  printed  on  an  old  wooden 
press  from  dilapidated  Spanish  type,  on  cigarette 
paper,  the  entire  outfit  having  oeen  found  in 
one  of  the  public  buildings  at  Monterey  when 
the  Mexican  government  was  superceded  bj 
the  American.  It  was  printed  halt  in  Spanish, 
half  in  English,  the  issues  sometimes  being 
omitted  while  the  whole  editorial  stafi*  went 
gold  hunting.  The  succeeding  issues  would 
record  their  adventures,  and  they  never  struck 
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it  rich  enough  to  forget  to  go  back  to  their 
dnties.  The  paper  contains  many  articles  of 
historic  interest,  and  these  and  similar  matter 
in  later  journals  have  been  indexed  by  their 
subjects,  on  tjpe- written  cards.  The  index  has 
been  in  compilation  for  several  years,  and  now 
extends  over  thirty  years  of  early  newspapers, 
while  a  current  newspaper  is  indexed  daily,  so 
that  in  time  the  index  will  be  one  complete 
whole.  The  work  is  done  under  the  direction 
of  M.  B.  Garoutte. 

A  few  unscrupulous  individuals  can  give  a 
bad  name  to  any  occupation  from  the  steering 
of  automobiles  to  the  collecting  of  books.  In 
our  hearine  the  other  day,  an  auctioneer  who 
occasionalhr  sells  a  collection  of  books  declared 
that  he  always  dreaded  a  book  sale,  for  the 
reason  that  the  book  collector  was  a  bom 
thief,  and  that  the  value  of  books  stolen  at  the 
preliminary  exhibition  was  often  greater  than 
the  profits  of  the  sale. 

This  is  a  severe  statement  and,  under  the 
conditions  of  unguarded  admission  to  the 
shelves  that  prevails  in  most  auction  rooms, 
it  can  easily  be  made  true  bj  a  few  persistent 
and  clever  book-thieves.  But  is  it  unfortunate  in- 
deed that  such  a  stizma  must  rest  on  the  name 
of  the  whole  gentle  brotherhood  of  book-lovers. 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  seems  to  be  just  now 
the  safety-valve  for  the  Chicago  art-craftsman 
who  finds  that  city  getting  on  bis  nerves.  The 
Village  Press  has  recently  been  established  there 
by  Fred  W.  Goudy  and  Will  H.  Ransom,  and 
has  issued  its  first  book.  The  Ridge  Shop 
also  is  preparing  to  do  independent  work,  on 
lines  sketched  as  follows  by  John  W.  Reed,  one 
of  its  founders :  "It  is  simply  an  association  of 
three  illustrators  who  are  tired  of  doing  work 
to  be  printed  in  half-tone  on  clay  tablets.  We 
expect  to  print  such  matter,  new  or  old,  as 
pleases  us,  on  honest,  hand-made  paper,  doing 
the  printing  on  hand  presses,  and  drawing  such 
pictures  and  decorations  as  we  think  are  needed 
and  cutting  them  on  wood  in  the  good  old  way." 

The  Dunn  Emer  Press  has  been  established  at 
Dublin  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Yeats,  a  sister  of  W. 
B.  Yeats,  the  Gaelic  poet.  It  is  to  be  purely  an 
Irish  and  an  individual  press.  Miss  Veats 
with  one  assistant  is  doing  the  printing,  and 
her  books  vrill  be  printed  on  linen  paper  from 
the  Irish  mills.  The  first  issue  of  the  press  will 
be  a  Tolume  of  Mr.  Yeats's  poems. 

Mr.  John  Louis  Haney  of  Philadelphia  is 
making  a  compilation  which  should  prove  in- 
terestim.  He  intends  to  reprint  a  selection  of 
Barlr  Keyiews  of  English  Poets,  from  Gold- 
•mtu  to  Tennyson,  including  the  contempor- 


ary criticisms  of  the  leading  literary  reviews  of 
England.  An  Introduction  will  outline  the 
history  of  English  critical  periodicals.  The 
volume  will  be  published  early  in  the  winter. 

The  editor  of  The  Athenaeum  tells  of  meeting 
once,  in  a  second-hand  book  shop,  an  Irishman, 
who  was  struggling  with  mixed  emotions.  He 
had  just  purchased  a  copy  of  Moore*s  Irish 
Melodies  tor  the  fine  low  price  of  one  shilling, 
and  was  disposed  to  congratulate  himseu. 
With  a  change  of  feeling,  however,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  the  book-seller  and  cried  out,  "  But  I 
could  kill  ye  for  selling  these  immortal  gems  so 
cheap!" 

Mr.  Paul  Delalain's  essay  on  the  bibliography 
of  printing  and  bookselling  in  France,  whicn 
appeared  serially  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Chambre 
Syndicate  des  Imprimeurs  Typographes,  has 
been  revised  by  the  compiler,  and  appears  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  Essai  de  Biblio- 
graphie  de  FHistoire  de  Flmprimerie  et  de  la 
Librairie  en  France.  It  is  published  by 
Alphonse  Picard. 

The  Reference  Department  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Libraries  has  issued  the  third  part  of  its 
Index  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library, 
This,  the  concluding  part,  covers  the  foreign 
section.  The  German  division  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  German  Shakespeareana  occupy- 
ing forty  pages. 

James  C.  Dick  has  compiled  Tlie  Songs  oi 
Robert  Burns,  "now  first  printed  with  the 
melodies  for  which  they  were  written,"  and 
accompanied  by  notes,  aglossary,  and  abiblio- 

graphy.    The   book    will    be   printed   at   the 
xford  University  Press. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company  are  to  bring  out 
a  volume  of  selections  from  famous  authors, 
the  passages  so  compiled  as  to  present  the  gist 
of  tne  works  from  which  they  are  extracted. 
Mr.  Charles  Josselyn  is  the  compiler,  and  calls 
the  volume  My  Favorite  Book  Shelf. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  has 
become  possessed  of  a  collection  of  five  hundred 
historical  manuscripts  once  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  including  important 
correspondence  and  documents. 

The  book-auction  season  is  opening  with 
rather  low  prices,  and  many  good  books  are 
being  pickeaup  at  the  early  sales  for  sums  that, 
must  delight  the  buyers  rather  than  the  sellers 
The  prospect,  however,  is  for  a  ftdl,  interesting 
year  of  sales,  with  many  good  private  collec- 
tions coming  under  the  hammer  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.    The  October  sales  include  the 
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library  of  Howard  T.  Goodwin,  the  first  part 
of  the  sale  occurring  October  22-24,  at  Hen- 
kel8*s  Philadelphia  rooms.  This  is  the  remark- 
able $450,000  collection  which  was  amassed 
by  the  cashier  of  a  Philadelphia  banking  house, 
who  committed  suicide  last  December,  a  de- 
faulter to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
great  library,  ftill  of  the  bibliomaniac's  choicest 
gems,  is  being  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  Cas- 
satt  &  Compaxiy,  with  whose  money  the  books 
were  bought.  The  Boston  season  opened  with 
the  theological  library  of  Edward  A.  Parks,  of 
Andover.  Other  October  sales  at  Libbie's  in- 
clude the  library  of  the  late  Noah  Cressv,  of 
Hartford,  consisting  of  sporting  books,  and 
works  on  the  natural  sciences ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  J.  B  warts  Green,  of  Worcester.  In  New 
York,  the  third  portion  of  the  library  of  the 
Hon.  John  R.  Reid  occupies  the  last  da3rs  of 
October,  preceded  by  the  American  history  col- 


lection of  the  late  Henry  T.  Drowne.  A 
Kipling  sale  the  first  of  the  month  brought 
low  prices  at  Anderson's.    The  season  is  not 

Set  fairly  awake,  but  there  are  good  sales  in 
iovember  that  will  doubtless  bring  out  the 
bigger  buyers.  Mean  time  the  little  buyer  is 
happy,  as  things  are  coming  his  way. 


In  London,  Hodgson  is  selling  this  month 
part  of  the  library  of  B.  L.  Faxieon,  and  some 
miscellaneous  lots.  Sotheby's  have  the  librar- 
ies of  the  late  Dean  Milman,  the  Earl  of  Mez- 
borough,  and  A.  P.  Nichols.  An  interesting 
sale  at  Sotheby's  in  November  will  be  the 
library  of  the  late  W.  E.  Henley,  which  will  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Henley.  His  books 
include  much  good  Stevensoniana,  of  course, 
and  many  presentation  books,  and  will  make  a 
notable  literary  sale. 


COIN  COLLECTING. 

Ed.  Literary  Collector  : 

Sir: — Will  you  tell  me  some  book  that  will 
aid  me  to  learn  something  of  a  srasdl  collection  of 
ancient  coins,  mostly  Greek  and  Roman,  which 
has  come  into  my  hands  ?  The  subject  is  one  of 
which  I  know  nothing. 

E.  Y.  C,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Perhaps  The  Coin  Collector,  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt,  published  by  George  Redway,  London, 
1896,  in  the  Collector  Series,  will  give  you 
what  you  want.  Beside  chapters  on  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  it  has  much  on  coin  collecting?  in 
general,  and  an  eleven  page  Bibliography  of 
works  on  European  coins.    Editor.] 

PRISON  BOOKS. 

Ed.  Literary  Collector  : 

Dear  Sir:  —  M^  father  remembers  having 
seen,  years  ago,  in  London,  a  book  about  au- 
thors who  wrote  books  while  in  prison.  He 
does  not  remember  the  name,  or  who  wrote  it. 


It  would  help  me  very  much  in  the  preparation 
of  an  essay,  if  you  happen  to  know  wnat  it  is 
and  where  I  can  find  it.  Any  information  will 
oblige.    Yours  truly, 

J.  v.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[A  book  called  Prison  Books  and  their  Au- 
thors, by  John  Alfred  Langford,  was  published 
by  William  Tegg  in  1861.    There  is,  or  was,  a 
copy  in  the  Brooklyn  Library.    Editor.] 

BALLOU*S  pictorial. 

Ed.  Literary  Collector  : 

Dear  Sir:  — Is  there  any  value  attached  to  a 
bound  volume  of  Bailouts  Pictorial  Drawing 
Room  Companion,  Vol.  12  and  13,  Boston, 
Mass.  ?  It  contains  many  fine  engravings  and 
interesting  in  news  and  literature. 

D.  G.  R.,  Palmyra,  Pa 

[Single  volumes  of  Bailouts  Pictorial,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Gleason's  Pictorial,  have  no  special 
value.  The  dealers  ask  about  $0.75  or  $1.00 
per  volume.    Editor.] 


.CURRENT*  BOOK  ♦  PRICES 


Aldine  Press.  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  libri 
XV.  n.  t.  p. ,  anchor  design  on  last  leaf.  12mo, 
calf.    Venetiis  in  iCdibus  Aldi,  1502.    A,  0  6. 

5.50 
C.  Crispi  Sallustii  Opera.  Anchor  design  on 
title  and  last  leaf.  12mo»  new  mor.  binding. 
Venetiis  in  Mdibus  Aldi  et  Andres  Asnlani, 
1609.    A,  0  6.  2.75 

American  Art  Review.  111.  with  etchings  and 
wood  engravings.  2  vols.  4to,  half  mor.  un- 
cut-   Bost,  1880-81.    A,  013.  4.20 

American  Book-Prices  Current.  8vo,  paper, 
uncut-    N.  Y.  1896.    A,  O  13.  5.60 

Andrews,  William  Loring.  A  Trio  of  Eighteenth 
Oesitury  French  Engravers  of  Portraits  in 
Miniatttre— Ficquet,  Savart,  Grateloup.     Ja- 

ra  paper,  ports,  and  ills.      8vo,  N.  Y.  1898. 
O  6.  10.00 

Paul  Revere  and  His  Engraving.    Van  Gelder 
paper,  16  ills,  after  Revere.  N.  Y.  1901.  A,  O  6. 

25.50 
Anglo-Saxon  Review.    Ed.  bj  Ladj  R.  Church- 
iU,  Vols.  1-8,  and  V.  10.    10  vols.  imp.  8vo, 
mor.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1899-1901.    A,  O  6. 

25.00 
Art  Union  Monthly,  1847-8.  The  Art  Journal, 
1861-7,  1859,  '65,  '81.  Art  Journal  lUus- 
trated  Catalogue.  1851,  '62.  Steel  engrav- 
ings. 12  vols,  cloth,  3  hf.  calf.— 15  vols. 
1847-81.    A,  0  7.  7.50 

Audubon,  J.  J.,  and  Bachman,  John.  The 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America.    155  colored 

Slates.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.,  full  embossed  calf. 
[  Y.,  V.  G.  Audubon,  1852-54.    A,  O  13. 

31.50 
Balzac,  Honore  de.  La  Comedie  Humaine, 
Splendors  and  Miseries,  etc.,  etc.  Edition 
dmiite.  No.  211,  ill.  with  duplicate  etchings, 
one  set  on  Japan  paper.  13  vols.  8vo,  bds, 
uncut.    Phil.  Bame.  1895.    A,  O  13. 

11.05 
Scenes  of  Parisian  Life,  now  for  the  first  time 
completely  translated  into  English.  111.,  11 
Tola.  8vo,  bds,  uncut.    Phil.  Barrie.    A,  0 13. 

4.95 
Ballantyne  Press.  Bcdesiastes,  or  The  Preacher, 


and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  rubricated,  imp 
8vo,  bds.  uncut,    n.  d.    A,  O  6.  2.20 

A  Defense  of  the  Revival  of  Printing.  By 
Charles  Ricketts.  Post  8vo,  bds,  uncut. 
1899.    A,  0  6.  6.76 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  Historical  and  An- 
tiquarian Works  on  the  Pacific  and  Central 
American  States.  .  .  .  Essays  and  Miscellan- 
ies, etc.  Complete  set,  39  vols,  royal  8vo, 
halt  mor.,  uncut.  SanFrancisco,  1883*90. 
A,  O  13.  64.60 

Bartow,  Bernard.  Autograph  poem.  The 
Quaker  Poet,  signed.    4to.    1841.    A,  O  9. 

2.60 

Bartalozzi,  Francesco.  The  Seasons.  4  stipple 
engravings  in  colors,  after  Hamilton,  late  im- 
pressions. 12mo,  framed  and  glazed.  A,  016. 

4.40 

Besant,  Walter.  East  London.  55  ills.  8vo, 
tooled  mor..  View  of  Tower  Bridge  painted 
under  gold  on  fore-edge.    Lond.  1901.  A,  O  7. 

6.00 

Bibliographica.  Papers  on  Books,  their  His- 
tory and  Art.  Complete  set,  with  63  plates, 
ill.  imp.  8vo,  12  parts  in  original  wrappers. 
1895-97.    A,  0  7.  15.60 

Blackstone,  Sir  William.  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  Notes  by  T.  M.  Cooley. 
Second  ed,  port.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  sheep. 
Chic.  1879.    A,  013.  2.60 

Book  of  Gems,  The.  The  Poets  and  Artists  of 
Great  Britain.  Ed.  by  S.  C.  Hall.  200  vig- 
nettes.  Original  issue.  3  vols,  fall  mor.,  wiui 
book-plates  of  Reuben  Hoyt.  Lond.  1848-63. 
A,  O  3.  7.80 

Book  Sales.  A  Record  of  the  most  important 
Books  sold  at  Auction.  With  introd.  by 
Temple  Scott.    4vols.4to.    1895-98.    A,  07. 

4.20 

Boulton,  Wm.  B.  The  Amusements  of  Old  I^n- 
don.  12  handcolored  ills.  2  vols,  large  8vo. 
1901.    A,  0  7.  3.00 

Bouchot,  Henri.  The  Printed  Book.  Transl. 
by  E.  C.  Bigmore.  Facsims.  of  early  typo- 
graphy, printers'  marks,  bindings,  etc.,  post 
8vo,cloth.    N.  Y.  1887.    A,  O  13.  3.26 


Abbreviatlont :  A — Anderson;  O — October. 
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Bradford  Imprint.  The  Spirit  of  Railins^  Shi- 
mei,  and  of  Baal*8  Pour  Hundred  Lying 
Prophets  entered  Caleb  Pnsey  and  his  Quaker- 
Brethren;in  Pennsylvania,  who  approve  him. 
By  George  Keith.  Small  4to,  new  half  mor., 
p.«53^6  lacking.  N.  Y.  WiUiam  Bradford, 
1703.    A.  013.  6.00 

Brassinffton,  W.  S.  A  History  of  the  Art  of 
Bookbinding,  ill.,  large  paper  copy,  4to,  doth. 
Lond.  1894.    A,  O  13.  2.70 

Bryant,  W.  C.  Poems.  First  ed.  post  8vo, 
original  half  cloth,  paper  label.  N.  Y.  1832. 
A,  O  5.  7.00 

Bnrr,  Aaron.  Memoirs,  by  M.  L.  Davis.  Ports, 
2  vols.  8 vo,  original  cloth.  N.  Y.  1836.  A,  O  5. 

3.10 

Byron,  Lord.  The  Life  and  Works  of,  ed.  by 
Thos.  Moore.  Fronts,  and  engr.  titles.  16 
vols.    Lond.  1851.    A,  O  7.  16.00 

Canning,  Stratford,  Minister  to  U.  S.  A.  1.  s., 
4p.  8vo.    Wash.  1822.    A,  O  9.  3.05 

Caxton  Club.  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Bookbindings.  24  ill. 
square  post  8vo,  half  cloth,  uncut.  1897. 
A,  O  13.  3.00 

Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Written  from  the  narrative  of  Nicolas 
de  la  Salle.  8vo.  half  vel.  uncut.  1898.  A,  013. 

11.00 
Relation  of  Henri  de  Tonty  concerning  the 
Explorations  of  La  Salle.  8vo,  half  vel.  un- 
cut 1898.  A,  013.  20.00 
II  Pesceballo.  Opera  in  one  act.  Italian 
words  by  Francis  J.  Child.  English  version 
by  T.R.Lowell,  post  8vo, cloth,  uncut.  1899. 
A,  6  13.  11.00 
Wau-Bun,  the  Early  Day  of  the  North  West. 
By  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie.  illus.  8vo,  cloth,  un- 
cut. 1901.  A,  0  13.  13.00 
Relation  of  the  Discoveries  and  Voyages  of 
Cavalier  de  La  Salle.  8vo,  half  vel.  uncut. 
1901.  A,  0  13.  49.00 
Thomas  Berthelet,  Royal  Printer  and  Book- 
binder to  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England.  By 
Cyril  Davenport.  4to,  half  cloth,  uncut. 
1901.    A.  013.  8.50 

Chap-Book.  Vols.  1-5,  and  V.  6,  Nos.  1-5. 
12mo,  uncut.    Chicago,  1894-96.    A,  O  13. 

3.30 

Chapman,  George.  The  Whole  Works  of 
Homer,  Prince  of  Poets.  First  edition  of  the 
complete  works,  with  rare  engraved  titles 
and  leaf  of  Faultes  Escaped.  Title  page  and 
three  pages  cut  down  and  mounted,  folio, 
full  call.    Cover  loose.  Lond.  1616.  A,  O  13. 

13.00 

Chicago.  History  of  Chicago,  by  A.  T.  An- 
dreas, ill.  with  steel  ports,  and  wood  en- 
gravings. 3  vols.  4to,  mor.  Chic.  1884-86. 
A,  O  13.  5.40 

Christy,  E.  P.  Christy's  Plantation  Melodies. 
Woodcut  port.    16mo,  original  doth.    Pres- 


entation copy  to  R.  M.  Harrington.    PhiL 
1851.    A,  0  6.  2.65 

Church.  F.  S.  A.  1.  s.,  Ip.  12mo,  ill.  with  clever 
pen-and-ink  drawing.    N.  Y.  1896.    A,  O  5. 

3.00 

Clay,  Edward  W.  The  Old  Clock.  Uthograph 
rdferring  to  Samuel  Swartwout  and  contam- 
ing  ports.    4to,inmat.    N.Y.1839.    A,  015. 

5.00 

Clemens,  S.  L.  Following  the  Equator.  First 
ed.  ill.  8vo,  cloth.    Hartford,  1897.     A,  O  5. 

3.50 

Collins,  Wilkie.  A.  1.  s.,  on  literary  matters. 
4p.  8vo,  1889.    A,  O  9.  5.75 

Combs,  Gen.  Leslie.  A.  1.  s.  to  Horace  Greeley, 
regarding  Clay  convention.  2p.  4to.  Lex- 
ington, 1849.    A,  O  9.  4.00 

Combe,  William.  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax.  80 
colored  plates  by  Rowlandson.  3  vols,  royal 
8vo,  half  calf,  uncut.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  n.  d. 
A,  O  13.  9.00 

Confederate  Newspapers.  Twenty  issues  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  Courier,  from  June  7, 1862, 
to  April  1,  1863.    A,  O  5.  5.00 

Four  issues  of  the  Charleston  Mercnrj 
(Rhett's  paper)  1863-4.    A,  O  5.  2.50 

Confederate  Poster.  *' Charlestown  Mercnty 
Extra.  Passed  unanimously  at  1.15  o'dock 
P.  M.,  December  20th,  1860.  An  Ordinance 
to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  States.  • .  .  ." 
Framed  and  glazed.    A,  O  5.  10.25 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  A.  1.  s.,  personal 
literary  matters,  praise  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  2p. 
4to.    Par.  1827.    A,  O  9.  18.50 

Cope's  Smoke-Room  Booklets.  Nos.  1-8,  and 
10-11.  post  8vo.  original  ill.  wrappers, 
Liverpool,  1889-93.    A,  O  5.  2.50 

Costume.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Costume.  Nach 
Zeichnungen  von  Diez,  Frohlich,  Haberlin, 
etc.  80  hand-colored,  double  oage  engrav- 
ings, folio,  bds.  Menchen.  A,  O  6.  3.25 
Costumes  of  the  Time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1790-93,  together  with  English  cos- 
tumes, 1795-1806.  Drawn  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sardou.  65  etchings  by  GuiUaumot, 
fils,  hand-colored,  folio,  cloth,  uncut.  N.  Y. 
1889.    A,  O  13.                                             7.75 

Cranbrook  Society.  Cranbrook  Papers,  imp. 
8vo,  bds.  parchment  back.  Printed  and 
illumined  at  the  Cranbrook  Press,  1901. 
A,  O  6.  2.50 

Cruikshank,  George.  London  in  1851.  10 
steel  plates  drawn  and  etched  by  C.  1851. 
A,  O  7.  17.00 

Scraps  and  Sketches  (colored)  oblong  4to. 
First  part  of  the  series.  Pub.  by  the  artist, 
1828.    A,  015.  3.25 

Defoe,  Daniel.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Port.  Etchings  by  Monil- 
leron,  engravings  after  Stothard.  2  volt. 
8vo,  half  mor.    Phil.  1891.    A,  O  13.       3.50 
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DolMon,  Austin.    A.  1.  s.    16  mo.  1892.    A,  09. 

2.76 

DrcYct,  Pierre  Imbert.  Portrait  of  Boasuet, 
full  length,  in  episcopal  gown.  Original  im- 
pression,   folio,  in  open  mat.    1723.    A»015. 

16.00 

Dunlap,  William.  Histoij  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
mss  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
States.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  original  half  cloth. 
N.  Y.  1834.    A,  0  5.  8.00 

Durer,  Albert,  et  les  Dessins.  Par  Charles 
Ephnissi.  Port.,  117  plates,  4to,  half  mor. 
Par.  1882.    A,  O  6.  2.60 

Bd wards,  Jonathan.  A  History  of  the  Work 
of  Redemption,  post,  8yo,  sheep.  Auto- 
graph of  Adoniram  Judson.  N.  Y.  1786. 
A,  0  6.  3.50 

Edelinck  (French  engraver).  Half-length  port- 
rait of  Philip  de  Champagne,  original  im- 
pression, good  margins,  foho,  in  mat.  1676. 
A.  O  15.  8.50 

Bncydopaedia  Britannica.  20th  century 
edition,  ill.  and  maps.  12  vols.  4to,  cloth. 
N.  Y.  1903.    A,  013.  4.20 

English  Men  of  Letters,  ed.  by  John  Morley. 
Portrait  edition,  3  biographies  in  each  vol. 
13  vols,  port,  8vo,  cloth,  uncut.  N.  Y.  1894. 
A,  O  13.  4.55 

Brskine,  Lord.  Speeches  While  at  the  Bar.  Ed. 
by  J.  L.  High.  Port.  4  vols.  8vo,  half  calf. 
Chic.  1870.    A.  0  5.  3.00 

Same,  Chic.  1876.    A,  O  13.  3.20 

Same,  another  set.    A,  O  13.  3.80 

Essex  House  Press.  Erasmus'  Praise  of  Folly, 
done  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Challoner, 
in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ed.  by  Janet  E. 
Ashbee.  Woodcuts  and  ornamental  letters, 
imp.  8vo,  parchment  bds,  uncut.    A,  O  6. 

5.25 

Esquemeling,  J.  The  Buccaneers  of  America. 
Facsims.  of  original  engravings,  thick  8vo. 
Lend.  1898.    A,  O  7.  2.75 

Ex-Libris.  Forty-two  original  designs  by 
Joseph  Sattler,  with  introd.  by  Fred.  War- 
necke.     4to,  in  portfolio.     1895.     A,  O  7. 

6.25 

Feudalism.  Au^st  18,  1440.  Homage  ren- 
dered by  Louis  Crecque  a  Waleray  oe  Hui- 
Sttes,  Chevalier,  Chatelain  de  Lens,  for  a 
f  situated  at  Fouquieres  near  Lens,  France. 
Large  double  folio,  vellum,  written  in  Old 
French  script.    A,  O  9.  5.00 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.  Foreign  Bookbindings  in  the 
British  Museum.  60  facsims.  in  colors  by  W. 
Griggs.  English  Bookbindings  in  the  British 
Museum,  66  facsims.  by  W.  Griggs.  2  vols. 
foHo,  cloth.    1895-96.    A,  O  7.  20.00 

Fontaine,  M.  de  La.  Suite  d'Estampes  des- 
sinees  par  Lancret,  Pater,  Eisen,  Boucher, 
etc.,  ponr  illustrer  les  Contes  de  La  Fontaine. 
foHo,  in  portf.    Par.  1885.    A,  O  7.  6.76 


Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Sixth 
Annual  Report.  166  ills.,  including  23  col- 
ored plates,    imp.  8vo.    1901.  A,  O  9.    2.50 

Freemasonry.  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  33d  Degree,  United  States;  and 
other  reports.    45  parts,  1864-82.    A,  O  7. 

2.70 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite ;  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Emblems  of  the  Thirtv-threc 
Degrees,  with  a  Description  of  each  by  Brother 
J.  T.  Loth,  Ph.  Dr..  30°.  4to.  33  colored 
plates.    1875.    A,  O  7.  2.50 

Frederick  the  Great.  L.  s.  4to.  Potsdam, 
1788.    A,  0  9.  4.00 

Frost,  A.  B.  Nine  a.  1.  s.,  one  imperfect,  each 
with  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  artist  as 
a  "  Scorcher,"  "  Golfer,"  etc.  ten  8vo.  sheets, 
written  on  both  sides.    A,  O  5.  2.56 

Garrick,  David.  Portrait,  in  character  of 
Kitely.  Half-length  mezzotint  by  Finlayson, 
after  Reynolds.  Small  folio,  in  open  mat. 
A,  O  16.  4.00 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd.  A.  1.  s.  8vo,  1862. 
A,  O  9.  2.80 

George  I.  of  England.  Mezzotint,  half  length 
with  wig,  by  J.  Faber.  original  impression, 
4to,  inmat,    1772.    A,  O  16.  2.60 

Gillray,J.  Six  colored  caricatures,  large  4to 
and  oblong  4to,  Humphrey,  1795-1804. 
A,  O  15.  3.60 

Green,  Valentine.  Life,  by  Alfred  Whitman. 
With  port,  of  Green,  and  5  reproductions  of 
his  mezzotints,  royal  8vo,  buckram.  Lond. 
1902.  3.25 

Grolier  Club.  Catalogue  of  Early  Printed 
Books  relating  to  America.  12mo,  paper. 
N.  Y.    1888.    A,  0  5.  ^40 

Gruel,  Leon.  Manuel  Historique  et  Biblio- 
graphique  de  TAmateur  de  Rehures.  colored 
reproductions.  4to,  Japan  paper,  original 
wrappers,  uncut.    Par.  1887.    A,  O  13. 

27.00 

[Hackett,  Jas.  H.]  Leaves  from  an  Actor's 
Note  Book.  By  George  Vandenhoff.  With 
sarcastic  marginal  commentary  in  writing  of 
Hackett,  signed  *'J.  H.  H."  post  8vo, cloth. 
N.  Y.  1860.    A,  0  5.  13.50 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matthew.  The  Queens  before  the 
Conquest,  ports.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  calf,  un- 
cut.   Lond.  Colbum,  1854.    A,  O  13.      2.60 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene.  Alnwick  Castle,  with 
other  poems.  First  ed.  8vo,  mor.  N.  Y. 
1836.    A,  013.  2.20 

Hancock,  John  (Sifimer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep.). 
Document,  signed,  as  Selectman  of  Boston. 
Bost.  1771.    A,  0  6.  2.75 

Harrison,  Benjamin  (Signer  of  Decl.  of  Indep.) 
L.  s.  regarding  probabilities  of  Indian  War. 
3p.  folio.  Council  Chamber  (Va.)  1784. 
A,  O  6.  7.60 
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Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Docnment,  siffned  as 
Consul  at  Liverpool,    folio.    1856.    A,  O  6. 

3.76 
Complete  Works,  with  notes  by  Geo.  P.  Lath- 
rop.  Riverside  ed.  ill.  13  vols,  post  8yo, 
halfmor.    Bost.  1892.    A,  O  13.  27.80 

Hogarth,  William.  The  Works  of,  from  the 
original  plates,  restored  by  James  Heath, 
with  explanations  of  the  plates  by  John 
Nichols.  116  full-page  plates  and  the  2  extra 
ones,  laxgt  folio,  half  mor.  t.  p.  damaged, 
comers  ofsome  plates  stained.  Lond.  n.  d. 
A,  O  14.  16.50 

Holmes,  O.  W.  The  Writings  of.  Riverside  ed. 
12  vols,  post  8vo,  halt  mor.  Bost.  1892. 
A,  O  14.  13.65 

Irving,  Washington.  A.  1.  s.  of  his  nephew, 
Pierre  M.  Irving,  including  a  signature  of 
Washington  Irving.    8vo,  1862.    A,  O  9. 

2.90 
Letter  to  Irving  from  Miss  Mary  Fairlie. 
6p.  4to,  Boston,  1807.    A,  O  9.  2.60 

Japan  Described  and  Illustrated  by  the  Japan- 
ese. Written  by  Japanese  authorities,  ed.  by 
F.  Brinkley.  ill.  in  colors,  2  native  sketches, 
and  woodcuts.  10  vols,  folio,  bd.  in  Japan- 
ese style.    Bost.  1897.    A,  O  7.  51.00 

Jackson,  Andrew.  L.  s.  regarding  trials  over 
Indian  treaty  disputes.  Franked.  2p.  folio. 
Wash.  1829.    A,  O  9.  3.10 

Caricature.  Grand  Virginia  Reel  at  the  White 
House.  Jackson  dancing,  VanBuren  first  fid- 
dler, etc.  large  obi.  folio,  mat.  N.  Y.  1836. 
A,  O  16.  10.00 

Caricature,  A  Hickory  Apology,  lithograph 
by  James  Aiken,  16  Prune  St.  sm.  obi.  folio, 
mat.    A,  0  16.  7.50 

Kalm,  Peter.  Reis  door  Noord  Amerika.  3 
plates,  view  of  Mohawk  Falls,  map  of  N.  A. 
2  vols,  in  one.  4to,  half  calf.  Utrecht,  1772. 
A,  O  14.  9.00 

Keramic  Art  of  Japan.  By  G.  A.  Audsley  and 
J.  L.  Bowes.  32  colored  plates,  royal  8vo, 
cloth,  bdg.  loose.    Lond.  1881.    A,  0  14. 

3.50 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Departmental  Ditties,  and 
other  Verses.  No.  1  of  1886.  oblong  12rao, 
original  wrappers  with  flap,  notes  by  "G.  A. 
R."  Lahore.  Civil  and  Military  Gazette 
Press.    [1886.]    A,  O  5.  21.00 

Departmental  Ditties,  Barrack-Room  Ballads, 
and  other  Verses,  post  8vo,  original  cloth. 
N.  Y.    U.  S.  Book  Co.    [Nov.  1890].    A,0  5. 

3.00 
Soldiers  Three.  First  Indian  ed.  8vo,  original 
wrappers.  Allahabad.  Wheeler's  Indian 
Railway  Librarv,  1888.    A,  O  5.  6.00 

Same.  Third  ed.  Story  of  the  (iadsbys,  Sec- 
ond ed.  In  Black  and  White,  Second  ed.  Un- 
der the  Deodars,  First  ed.  4  nos.  in  1  vol. 
with  all  covers  and  advts.  8vo,  roan,  marked 
"G.  W.  Bulkeley,  Pioneer  Press,  AUahabad, 


1902,"  and  presumably  stolen  from  htm.  Al- 
lahabad, 1889.  A,  0  5.  9.00 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  First  ed.  post 
8vo,  original  cloth.    Calcutta,  1888.    A,  O  5. 

10.50 
The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd  and  other 
Stories.  With  biog.  sketch  bpr  Andrew  Lang. 
First  ed.  port,  post  8vo,  original  wrappers. 
N.  Y.  Sept.  1980.    A,  O  5.  2.50 

Letters  of  Marque.  First  ed.,  suppressed. 
8vo,  original  cloth.  Allahabad,  1891.  A,  05. 

4.75 
The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  other  Places. 
First  ed.,  suppressed.  8vo,  original  wrap- 
pers. Allahabad,  1891.  A,  O  5.  13.00 
The  Jungle  Book;  and  The  Second  Jungle, 
Book.  First  editions.  2  vols,  crown  8vo 
original  cloth,  with  a.  1.  s.  by  Kipling 
inserted.  Lond.  1894-95.  A.  O  5.  10.50 
The  Naulahka.  By  Kipline  and  Balestier. 
First  ed.  post  8vo,  original  cloth,  inserted 
letter  by  Balestier  and  a.  1.  s.  by  Kipling. 
Lond.  1892.  A,  O  5.  5.00 
Dipsy  Chanty  and  Other  Poems.  8vo,  limp 
chamois.    Roycroft  Shop,  1898.    A,  O  5. 

3.50 
Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Outward 
Bound  ed.,  ill.  18  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  uncut 
N.  Y  1898-1900.    A,  O  5.  12.60 

"Turnovers  "from  the  "Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette."  Vol.  VII.  8vo,  original 
wrappers.    Lahore,  1890.    A,  O  5.  4.25 

Same.  Vol.  IX.  Lahore,  1890.  A,  O  5.  4.50 
Portrait,  full  length,  seated,  after  first  Collier 
port.  Painted  on  rice  paper  b^  Jeem  Koo-ee 
of  Swatow,  China.  Large  folio,  framed  and 
glazed.  With  photograph  of  Jeem  Koo-ee. 
A,  O  5.  6.00 

Spy's  cartoon  from  "Vanity  Fair.'*  Full 
length,  smoking.    Framed  and  glazed.  A,  05. 

2.50 

Lafa3rette,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  1.  s.  regarding  the 
burial  of  Manuel.  4to,  La  Grange,  1827. 
A,  O  9.  3.50 

Lamb,  Charles.  Works  of:  ed.  by  Alfred  Ain- 
ger.  7  vols.,  crown  8vo,  tree  calf.  Macmil- 
lin,  1888-91.    A,  O  14.  6.30 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas.  Engravings  from  his 
Choicest  Works.  50  mezzotints  bv  famous 
engravers,  folio,  half  mor.  Lond.  [1838]. 
A,  O  9.  33.50 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Vex^  large  frill  bust  por- 
trait, as  candidate  for  presidency,  1860. 
lithograph  after  Hicks,  facsim.  signature, 
framed  and  glazed.  N.  Y.  Schaus,  1860. 
A,  O  16.  10.00 

Bronze  placque  head  in  circular  frame.  A, 
0 16.  2.75 

Motley,  J.  L.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic; 
The  United  Netherlands;  John  of  Bameveld 
9  vols.  8vo,  halfmor.  N.Y.,  n.d.  A,  O  14. 
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EORGE  D»  SMITH  wishes  to  announce  the 
publication  of  an  illustrated  work  on  the 
'VAmehicax  Bookbindings  in  the  LtRRARv  of 
Hp:nry  William  Poor/'  The  text  is  written 
by  Henri  Pene  du  Bois,  author  of  * 'Four  Pri- 
vate Libraries  of  New  York,"  **The  Book  lov- 
er's Almanac/'  and  of  many  essays  which  have  made  famil- 
iar to  Bookmen  his  theory  of  Book-collecting  as  an  Art* 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  forty,  in  gold  leaf  and 
colors^  reproducing  the  books  described,  arethe  work  of  Ed- 
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THE    MOSHER    BOOKS 

LATEST    VOLUMES-: — 


THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES 

925  copies  on  YanGelder's  hand-made  paper, 

at  $1.00  net. 
100  copies  on  Japan  vellum  (numbered), 

at  $2.50  net. 

XXVI.  IN  MEMORIAM 
Bt  Alprbd  Lord  Tennyson. 

XXVII.  PIPPA  PASSES 
Bt  Robert  Browning. 

XXVIII.  A  DREAM  OF  JOHN 
BALL 

Bt  Wdlliam  Morris 

THE  QUARTO  SERIES 

IV.  POEMS  AND  BALLADS 

Second  and  third  series  by  A.  C.  Swinburne 
450  copies  printed  on  Van  Gelder  hand-made 
paper.    Price,  $5.00  net. 

V.  POEMS:    MDCCCLXX 
Bt  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

450  copies  printed  on  VanGelder  hand-made 
paper.    Price,  $5.00  net. 

VI.  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Studies  in  art  and  poetry  bv  Walter  Pater 
450  copies  printed  on  VanGelder  hand- made 
paper.    Price,  $4.00  net. 

THE  BRCXADE  SERIES 

425  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  done  up  in  flex- 
ible covers,  with  sealed  parchment  wrappers 
and  brocade  slide  case.  All  volumes  sold 
separately.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

XXXI.  IMMENSEE:  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Theodor  Storm 
By  Irma  Ann  Hkath. 

XXXII.  GERTHA'S  LOVERS: 
A  Tale 

By  William  Morkls. 


XXXIII.  GOLDEN  WINGS: 
Svend  and  His  Brethren 

Bt  William  Morris. 

XXXIV.  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
UNKNOWN  CHURCH:  Linden- 
borg  Pool :  A  Dream.  Three  Tales 
Bt  William  Morris. 

XXXV.  NATURE  AND  ETERN- 
ITY and  Other  Uncollected  Papers 
Bt  Richard  Jbppbribs. 

XXXVI.  BY  SUNDOWN  SHORES 
Bt  Fiona  Maclbod 

REPRINTS  OF  PRIVATELY 
PRINTED    OOKS 

X.    FRAGILIA  LABILIA 

Bt  John  Addington  Stmonds. 

450  copies,  octavo,  printed  on  genuine  Kelm- 

scott  hand-made  paper.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

50  copies   on    Japan    vellum   (numbered), 

$2.00  net. 

XL  THEGARLAND  OF  RACHEL 

By  Divers  Kindlt  Hands. 
450  copies,  post  octavo,  printed   on  Van 
Gelder  hand-made  paper.     Price,  $2.00  net. 
50  copies  on  Japan  vellum  (numbered  and 
signed),  $5.00  net. 

XII.    RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR 
KHAYYAM 

The  Astronomer-Poet  of  Persia.  Trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. First  printed  by  Bernard  Quaritch, 
London,  1859,  and  now  privately  in  exact 
facsimile,  with  a  bibliograpnical  introduction 
200  numbered  and  signed  copies,  small 
quarto,  printed  on  Van  Gelder  nand-made 
paper.     Price,  $5.00  net. 


Complete  Descriptive  List  on  Application 


Thomas  B.   Mosher,   Portland,    Me. 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY 


John  Eliot's  Indian  Logick  Primer.  A  reprint,  edited  by  Wilber- 
force  Eames,  of  the  Lenox  Librarj%  of  or^e  of  the  scarcest  pieces  of 
Americana,  of  which  there  is  a  unique  cop3'  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  edition  will  be  of  150  copies  only,  at  $6.00  net.  The  title  page 
of  the  original  will  be  reproduced. 

Thomas  Hutchins's  TopograLphicaLl  pescription  of  Virginia, 
Penns^'lvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  With  a  reproduction 
of  the  famous  map,  and  a  life  for  the. first  time  written  by  Frederick 
Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Member 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  etc.  A  limited  edition  of  267 
copies  on  Dickinson  paper  and  27  copies  on  a  special  handmade 
deckle  edge  paper  will  l3e  issued  at  $4.00  net  and  $6.00  net  respec- 
tiveh\  Facsimiles  will  be  extensively  used,  and  material  heretoiore 
unpublished  will  be  included,  having  been  obtained  from  the  archives, 
correspondence  and  official  records  now  in  keeping  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society. 

ZenoLS  LeonaLrd^s  Narrative  of  Adventures  •  •  •  who  spent  five 
vears  Trapping  for  Furs,  Trading  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Clearfield  (Pa.),  1839. 

An  authentic  record  kept  by  a  trapper  and  fur-trader;  and  of  which  there  are  no 
more  than  three  or  four  copies  known  to  exist.  Only  recently  discovered  and  con- 
taining facts  relative  to  the  Bonneville  Expedition  and  Walker  California  Expedi- 
tion of  1833-34,  which  are  invaluable  contributions.  As  a  narrative  it  equals  in  in- 
terest the  volume  by  Irvin>f  on  this  subject.  Edited  by  Or.  \V.  F.  Wagner.  But  520 
copies  of  this  work  will  l)c  printed  and  the  pn>e  will  be  $5.00  net. 

IndiOLn  Captivities*  A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  ...  of  Benjamin 
Gilbert  and  His  Family,  edited  by  Frank  H.  Severance,  will  form  the 
initial  volume  of  this  series. 

The  orij^inal  is  an  extreme  rarity,  and  a  new  map,  lengthy  introduction,  copious 
notes,  and  an  index  will  help  very  greatly  the  student  as  well  as  the  general  reader 
and  lover  of  books  of  adventure.  Of  this  volume,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  issues  of 
this  collection,  there  will  be  made  250  copies  on  Dickinson  paper  and  •<i4  copies  on  Ini- 
IKfrial  Japanese  Vellum.  The  Gilbert  will  be  $3.50  net  and  $5.00  net  according  to  the 
edition.  The  second  issue  will  be  Robert  Eastburn's  Faithful  Narrative,  edited  by 
John  K.  Spears,  and  the  third,  John  Leeth's  fiiography,  which  Reuben  Gold  Thwaite's 
will  edit.     Information  regarding  these  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO. 
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THE   VALE  PRESS 

has  now  completed  the  series  of  its  publications,  and  will  issue, 
in  the  Fall,  1903,  a  "Bibliography"  of  the  volumes  printed  in  the 
Vale  types.  The  following  are  some  titles  of  which  a  fi?w  copies 
may  still  be  had,  though  the  value  of  them  is  steadily  appreciating; 
and  opportunities  of  purchase  are  rare. 


MARRIAGE  OF  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

By  Wm.  Adlington.    $17.50  net. 
DE  CUPIDINUS  ET  PSYCHES  AMOR- 

IBUS.    By  Apuleius.    $10.  net. 
POETICAL   SKETCHES.     By  William 

Blako.    $25.  net. 
RELIGIO  MEDICI,  URN  BURIAL,  &C. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    $12.  net. 
THE  LIFE  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

2  vols.  Translated  by  Symonds.  $50. 

net. 
THE  NIMPHIDIA  AND  THE  MUSES 

ELIZIUM.       By    Michael    Drayton. 

$15.  net. 
FAIR  ROSAMUND :  A  PLAY.    By  Mich- 
ael Field.    $10.  net. 
THE   RACE   OF   LEAVES:   A    PLAY. 

By  Michael  Field.    $10.  net. 
JULIA  DOMNA:  A  PLAY.    By  Michael 

Field.    $7.50  net. 
THE  KING'S  QUAIR.     By  James  I.  of 

Scotland.    $8.  net. 


DOCTOR  PAUSTUS.    By  Kit  Marlowe. 

$8.  net. 
EARLY   POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

$27.50  net. 
PARABLES    FROM    THE    GOSPELS. 

With  Woodcuts.    $10.  net. 
CHOIX  DE  SONNETS  DE  P.  DERON- 

SARD.    $10.  net. 
ABR6g6  DE  L'ART  POETIQUE  FRAN- 

CAIS.    $6.  net. 
HAND  AND  SOUL.    By  Dante  Gabriel 

Rossetti.    $25.  net. 
THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL.    By  Dante 

Gabriel  Rossetti.    $25.  net. 
LYRICAL  POEMS  OF  SHELLEY.  $25. 

net. 
IN  MEMORIAM  &  LYRICAL  POEMS. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  $30.  net. 
LES  PETITS  VIEUX.     By   Emile  Ver- 

haeven.    $10.  net. 
POEMS.      By    William    Wordsworth. 

Edited  by  T.  Sturge  Moore.    $12.  net. 


The  Vale  Press  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  is  complete  in  37  volumes,  printed 
on  thick  hand-made  paper  in  Vale  Type,  bound  in  green  and  Gold.  Price  $8.00  net 
per  volume.  Sets  are  not  to  be  broken.  Uniform  with  the  plays  are  pabttshed, 
separately,  Shakesi^carc's  Poems,  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  $8.00  net  each.  A 
few  of  the  sets  can  be  purchased  at  the  total  price  of  $296.00 


Send  for  a  complete  Vale  Press  List,  mailed,  free  of  charge,  by 


John  Lane  II 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD 
FIFTH    AVENUE 


New  York 


When  writinj;  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Literary  Collector 
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ROMEIKE'S 

ss  Cutting  Bureau 

1  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings 
ich  may  appear,  about  you,  your 
nds   or  any  subject  on  which  you 
nt   to   be    "  Up-to-Date."      Every 
irspaper  and  periodical  of  import* 
«  m  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
rched.  Terms  $5.00  for  100  notices. 
HENRY  ROMEIKE 

110  Fifth  Avbnue,  N.  Y. 

Ernest     Drcssd    North 

BOOKS    AND 
AUTOGRAPHS 

BOUGHT   ANP   SOLD 

IS  East  20th  Street,  New  York 

DANIEL    O'SHEA 
V    AND    OLD    BOOKS 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Bookbinding,  Etc. 

BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK 
BET.  47th  and  48th  sts. 

THE  MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

NEW  YORK                                                     LONDON 

Arthur  Cassot,  Proprietor. 

Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  S4th  Street^  New  York. 

(Knickerbocker  Building:.) 

clippings  on  finv  subject  from  all  the  papers  and 
periodicals  mabrished  here  and  abroad.  Our  large 
staff  of  reaoers  can  gather  for  you  more  valuaDle 
material  on  any  current  sut^ect  than  you  can 
get  in  a  lil^time. 

500  d4)plnsB»  $2]^n0to  dipplngi,  ^^ 
Special  rates  quoted  to  Trade  Joumals^aiid  large 
orders. 

.  HOFFMAN,  ENGRAVER 

I  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty 

Bookbinders'  Tools,  Rolls,  Etc. 

s  for  Book  Covers.               Brass  Type. 

HENRY 
BLACKWELL 

Plain  and  Artistic 

BOOKBINDINGS 

IN  ALL  VARIBTDSS  OP  LSATHBR 

University  Place  and 
Tenth  Street. 

NEW  YORK 

1 844-1 8TH  St. 

INCUS  WACHSJl'En'ER 

BOOKSELLER 
z  Bookst  Americana  and  Prints 
126  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 

IRARIB8  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH 

TICE  &  LYNCH 
TOM  HOUSE  BROKERS 

45  WILLIAM  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 
tations  of  Books  ordered  consigned  to 
care  will  be  giren  careful  attention. 

Old  Books  and  Magazines 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Address 

A.  J.  CRAWFORD 

10th  &  PINE  Sts.             St.  LOUIS,  Mo. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thb  Litkrary  Collbctor 
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The  Anderson  Auction  Company 

Successors  to  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  Bangs  &  Co. 

Sales  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Property 

5  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


T  TNEQUALED  facilities  for  the  handling  and  sale  of  Books, 
Manuscripts,  Paintings,  Etchings  and  Engravings,  Auto- 
graphs, Coins,  Stamps,  etc. 


SALE  OF  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS  A  SPECIALTY 


6:^. 


C  H  A  S  .       L  '  E  N  F  A  N  T 

Sole  Patentee  erf 

American 
Patent  Flexible 
Book  Binding 

A  Revolution  in  the  Art  of 
Bookbinding      ^      ^      Jt 

43  East  20th  Street 

Between  Broadway  and  4th  Ave. 

New  York 

Telephone  ir)4-r>-18th  St. 

Tliis  St  vie  <'t  Hindin;^  i>  I)ural>le,  Strong;.  Beautiful,  and  Opens  Pcrtectly  Flat.  It 
I'.'in  ])e  t'lldVd  ])aek  «)r  rolled  up  without  tlie  slij^htest  injury.  The  flexibility  is  pcr- 
niaiieni,  thus  exeellin;^:  all  other  so-called  tlexihle  bindings.  Akt  Binding  in  Bibles. 
1 'raver  Hooks,  llymnals,  Mu«<ie.  Library,  Poems  atid  Padded  Work  A  SPECIALTY. 
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FINE  BOOKS   ^.^  JN  GIFT  BOOKS 


THE  LARK,  Book  I.,  Nos.  1-12.  Bound  in  canvas,  with  a  cover  design  ("The  Piping 
Faun")  by  Bruce  Porter,  painted  in  three  colors.  Book  XL,  Nos.  13-24,  and  Epilark. 
Bound  in  canvas,  with  cover  design  ("Pan  Pipes")  by  Florence  Lundborg,  painted  in 
three  colors.    2  vols.,  square  8vo.    Each  $3.00. 

And  The  Lark — you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it.  It  in  the  most  excellent  fooHnj; 
for  yenrn ;   and  it  is  better  than  fooline,  ns  truly  excellent  fooling^  must  be. — Bo«ton  Transcript. 

Thr  Lark  continues  to  be  odd  and  ridiculous.  Its  humor  is  quite  unlike  any  other  humor  ever 
seen  in  this  country. — St.  Louis  Mirror. 

In  the  whole  ran^i^eof  eccentric  journalism,  which  has  been  so  much  a  rage  since  the  fashion  was 
Hct  by  The  Yellow  Book.  The  Lark  has  held  an  unrivalled  place. — The  Sketch,  London. 

THE  PURPLE  COW.  A  collection  of  Vagaries  from  The  Lark  by  Gelett  Burgess,  includ- 
ing the  impossible  idylls  of  "The  Chewing-Gum  Man,"  ** The  Runaway  Train,"  and 
**The  Flying  House  "  New  edition,  with  a  wonderfully  clever  cover.  8vo,  paper,  50c.; 
leatherette,  $1.00. 

Rl'BAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.    Translated   into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 

gerald.    Comprising  the  First  and  Fourth  Editions,  with  Notes,  and  Additional  Poems 

by  Justin   Huntly  McCarthy,  Porter  Garnett,  and  Others.    In  Lark  Classics.    16mo, 

cloth,  50c.;  flexible  leather,  $1.00. 

A  tasteful  edition.     The  volume  is  of  convenient  pocket  sixc,  the  typofpraphy  is  clear  and  exact, 

the  binding  attractive,  and  the  price  low. — The  Dial. 

THE  SAME.     Lundborg  Edition.    The  Text  of  the  Fourth  Edition.    With  Notes,  Life  of 
the  Author,  Sketch  of  Fitisgerald,  and  Additional  Poems  by  Justin  Huntlv  McCarthy 
and  Porter  Garnett.    With  41  full-page  illustrations  and  decorative  borders  by  Flor- 
ence Lundborg.    Small  4to,  $2.00. 
This  most  important  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat  is  the  work  of  an  American  artist  who  has  devoted 

Hcvernl  yenrs  to  the  study   of  the  Kreat  Persian  philosopher.     The  drawings  are  Persian  in  desifrn. 

.vet    they   are   so   universal   in    spirit   that   they   show   Iouk  and   careful   study  in  order  to  ^ve  an 

intellij^ent  elucidation  of  the  text. 

THE  SAME.  An  edition  de  luxe  of  the  above,  beautifully  printed  on  Imperial  Japan  paper, 
and  elegantly  bound  in  vellum,  stamped  in  gold,  limited  to  250  impressions,  each  copy 
numbered.    Small  4to.  Special  net ,  $10.00. 

THE  SAME.  ColcY  Edition.  The  Text  of  the  Fourth  Edition.  With  decorative  borders 
and  sijecially  designed  initial  letters  by  Louis  B.  Coley.  Edition  de  luxe,  limited  to 
250  copies,  jprinted  on  Brown's  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  boards  and  stamped  in 
gold.     Large  4to.    vS/^ec/a/ net,  $10.00. 

THE  SAME.  Vellum  edition  of  the  above,  limited  to  50  numbered  copies,  printed  on  full 
Japanese  vellum,  bound  in  vellum,  with  gold  stamping.   Large4to.    wSpec/ay/iet,  $20.00. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Our  Publications  will  be  Sent  Upon  Request. 

GODFREY    A.    S.    WIENERS 

AT     THE    SIGN    OF    THE    LARK 

662  Sixth  Avenue,  -:-  New  York. 
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15TH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY 


THE  RED-KEGGERS 

BY  EUGENE  THWING 


**  A  substantial  storj^  full  of  action,  local  color,  and  love — an 
epic  of  the  ax— the  sort  of  book  one  welcomes  heartilj"  for  its 
strenuous  outdoor  atmosphere." — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

**  Strong,  virile,  wholesome.  Eugene  Thwing  has  a  vivid  style, 
direct  and  powerful,  and  he  knows  how  to  picture  real  men  and 
women  in  the  crises  of  the  heart.  He  has  humor,  too.  Through 
many  dramatic  scenes,  this  quality  shines  .  .  .  above  all  in  the 
lovemaking.  It  takes  an  artist  to  write  love  scenes  that  are  not 
silly,  and  Mr.  Thwing  has  shown  himself  an  artist." — Pittsburg 
Gazette, 

**The  author  has  taken  a  new  field  for  his  story,  purely  Amer- 
ican in  scene,  and  has  made  it  interesting  from  start  to  finish. 
Ever^'  chapter  is  full  of  life  and  \\gor.''— Washington  Post. 

**The  story  is  as  full  of  nature  as  the  forests  themselves.  Mr. 
Thwing  is  a  writer  of  force  and  ability,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  Red-Keggers  compels  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.     We  hope  for  more  from  the  same  pen." — Nashville  American. 

TEX  FULI.-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS    dfy  r^k 
HAXDSOxMELY     BOUND.       PRICE    iP^^Cy^ 

AT    ALL    BOOKSTORES 

The  Book- Lover  Press,  Publishers,  New  York 
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BED  ROCK  PRICES 


S.    F.    McLEAN    &    CO., 
430  Sixth  Avenue,      (At  26th  St. )      New  York. 

Send  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue.  Telephone  1636  Madiso.n  Sq. 


FOR  THE  GAIETY  OF  THE  NATIONS 


THE  Limerick  Uptodate  Book;  Bachelor  Bigotries;  Widows, 
Grave  and  Otherwise;  Johnny  Jones  Book  of  Nature — these 
promise  to  repeat  the  surprises  of  the  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Revised 
Wisdom. 

The  Tomoy^  Catalogues,  illustrated,  descriptive  of  the  above  and 
of  other  more  serious  works,  will  be  sent  on  request  and  being  more 
than  commercial  bulletins  will  prove  of  literary  and  art  interest. 
Address  your  communications  to 

Paul  Elder  ^M  and  Company 

238  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Litekary  Collector 
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BOOKS  AT  AUCTION 

A  Price  Record  of  Books,  Prints,  Autograptis 
and  Book-Plates  Sold  at  Auction  in  America 


Compiled  by 
FREDERICK  C.  BURSCH 

To    Jk*    issued    every    three  Each  three-monthly  volume 

months    during    the   auction  to  contain  at  least  two  hun- 

season— January',   April,  July,  dred  pages,  printed  on  a  good 

To  include  prices  as  low  as  (juality  of  book  paper  and  at- 

$2.50.  tractively  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 

To  give  previous  records  of  top. 

important  books.  The  arrangement  to  iDe  al- 

To  give  the  names  of  bu\'ers  phal)etical,   and  each  volume 

of  important  books  whenever  to  contain  a  subject  index. 
possi1)le. 

Siihscri])ti()n  for  the  three 
volumevS  (issued  January, 
April  and  July,  1904) 

$5.00  Postpaid 

Send  for  Pr()si)eetus  and  Specimen  Pages,  to 

The  Literary  Collector  Press 
1155  Broadw^ay,  V   New^  York 

WluMi  writin.ir  1"  ndvrrtiscrs  pkaso  nicntio!!  The  I^iterary  Coixkctor 
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